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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


§  I. 

lUSS.    and   rare   books   examined  by  myself  personally, 
and  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work: 


1 .  The  Medicean ;  in  the  Laiirentian  Library  in  Flo- 
rence; examined  by  me  personally  only  with  respect 
to  En.  IV.  436.  In  all  other  places  I  have  quoted  this 
MS.  from  Foggini's  fac-simile.  The  MS.  itself  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation ,  except  that  the  ink  has 
become  very  pale,  and  that,  besides  wanting-  the  first 
Eclogues,  it  wants  also  one  leaf  of  the  Eneis;  happily 
this  leaf  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome, 
where  I  saw  it  in  the  year  1850. 

2.  The  oldest  Gudian ;  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Guelferbytana  at  Wolfenbiitlel.  This  MS.  is  numbered 
on  the  back  70,  and  is  so  quoted  by  Heyne.  It  is 
numbered  903  in  Eberl's  Catal.  Biblioth.  Guelferb.  I 
have  never  seen  any  MS.  so  full  of  alterations  and  cor- 
rections; often,  as  I  think,  for  the  worse.  It  is  difficult 
to  read,  and  the  interlineal  and  marginal  glosses  still 
more  difficult,  frequently  impossible.  It  does  not  so 
generally  agree  with  the  Medicean  as  has  been  supposed. 
Both  it  and  the  Medicean  have  been  greatly  overrated 
by  Nicholas  Heinsius,  Heyne,  and  Wagner.  I  had  full 
opportunity  of  carefully  examining  this  MS.,  which  was 
obtained  for  me  from  Wolfenbiitlel  by  the  kindness  of 
my   friend   Dr.   Klemm,     Chief  Librarian    of  the   Royal 
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Library  in  Dresden.  I  read  the  whole  of  the  first  six 
Books  of  the  Eneis  in  it,  and  took  memorandums  of 
its  readings  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  places,  a  great 
number  of  which  (not  all  however)  I  have  quoted  in 
this  work. 

3.  4.  The  two  Leipzig  MSS.,  viz.  Nos.  35  and  36 
(Naumann's  Catal.).  These  MSS.  were  also  obtained 
for  me  by  Dr.  Klemm.  I  carefully  collated  in  these  MSS. 
almost  all  the  important  passages  in  the  first  six  Books 
of  the  Eneis,  and  made  one  hundred  and  sixty  seven 
memorandums  of  the  readings  of  JN'o.  35,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  No.  36,  and  have  quoted  a  great  part 
of  these  readings  in  the  following  work.  No.  35  is  in 
much  better  condition,  and  much  easier  to  read  than 
No.  36.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  which  is  the  older, 
or  more  correct;  they  do  not  by  any  means  coincide 
with  each  olher, 

5.  The  Dresden  MS.  (D.  134  in  Ebert's  Geschichte 
der  kon.  Biblioth.  zu  Dresden) ;  a  comparatively  modern 
MS.,  but  in  several  places  containing  good  readings 
rarely  to  be  found  in  other  IMSS.  I  consider  it  as  de- 
serving of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
I  collated  this  MS.  with  the  two  Leipzig,  in  the  whole 
of  the  above  mentioned  number  of  places,  and  have 
always  quoted  its  readings  along  with  theirs.  This 
MS.  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  quoted  by  any  of  Virgil's 
editors. 

6.  7.  8.  9.  The  four  Gotha  MSS.,  viz.  Nos.  54,  55, 
56,  &  236  (Jacobs's  Catal.).  My  opportunity  for  collating 
these  MSS.  not  having  been  good,  I  have  quoted  them 
only  in  a  few  places. 

10.  11.  12.  13.  The  four  Munich  MSS.,  viz.  Nos.  305, 
523,  18059,  and  21562  in  the  Library  Catalogue.  These 
MSS.  also,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  I  have  quoted 
only  in  a  small  number  of  places,  viz.  twenty  two 
in  all.  They  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  quoted 
by  any  of  Virgil's  editors. 


14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21.  The  eight  oldest 
of  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Vienna, 
viz.  Nos.  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  120,  121,  in 
Endiicher's  Catal.  My  quotations  from  these  jMSS.  in 
the  course  of  the  following-  work  amount  to  eighty  one. 
These  MSS.  also  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
quoted  by  any  of  Virgil's  editors.  The  remaining-  Vir- 
gilian  MSS.  in  this  library,  being:  more  modern,  I  did 
not  collate  at  all. 

22.  A  very  beautiful  MS.,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Convent  at  Kloster-Neuburg  near  Vienna.  The 
handsomest,  I  think,  of  all  the  Virg-ilian  MSS.  I  have 
ever  seen;  on  parchment,  folio,  and  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. It  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Virgilian  editors.  In  the  Library  Catal.  it  is  set  down 
as  of  the  12^'*  Century.  I  have  quoted  the  readings 
of  this  MS.  in  fifteen  places. 

23.  24.  25.  The  three  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  viz.  Nos.  79  and  107  in  the 
Catal.,  and  the  Petrarchian.  The  first  I  have  quoted  in 
six,  the  second  in  two,  and  the  third  in  twenty  two, 
places.  None  of  these  MSS.  has  been  quoted  by  any 
of  the  Virgilian  editors.  The  last  mentioned  I  deno- 
minate Petrarchian,  because  it  belonged  to  Petrarch, 
who,  it  is  said,  caused  it  to  be  made  for  his  own  use. 
It  contains  numerous  observations  in  Petrarch's  own 
hand-writing,  which  however  I  found  it  impossible  to 
decypher.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  throw  any  light 
whatever  on  the  Virgilian  text.  This  MS.  has  an  alle- 
gorical frontispiece  said  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
hand  of  Simon  Memmi. 

Besides  the  above  Virgilian  MSS.  I  have  occasionally 
consulted,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  quoted,  the 
MS.  of  Servius  preserved  in  the  Royal  Liln-ary  in 
Dresden. 

Circumstances  having  prevented  me  from  consulting 
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the  Valican  MSS.  I  have  quoted  Ihc  Vatican  Fragment 
and  the  Roman,  from  Bottari. 

In  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Florence  is  a  copy  of 
the  Roman  Princeps  of  Virgil  which  I  have  quoted  on 
one  occasion  only. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Dresden  contains  one  of  the 
only  two  existing  copies  of  the  edition  of  Virgil  pub- 
lished at  Modena  in  1475.  It  is  stated  by  Brunei  (Manuel 
du  Lihraire)  that  this  edition  is  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Milan  Ed.  of  1474.  This  latter  edition  I  have  never 
seen,  and  am  acquainted  with  only  through  its  Variantes 
as  cited  by  Mailtaire;  but  having  compared  those  Va- 
riantes with  the  Modena  Ed.  I  find  sufiicient  discre- 
pancy between  them  and  that  edition  to  make  me  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  is,  not  a  copy  of  the  Milan  Ed., 
but  an  improved  edition  formed  mainly  on  the  Milan 
Ed.  as  a  basis.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  which 
opinion  I  shall  only  cite  En.  III.  329 ;  where  according 
to  Mailtaire,  the  Milan  Ed.  reads  "me  famulamquc 
famulo,"  but  where  T  find  in  the  Modena  Ed.  the  much 
better  reading  "  me  famulam  famuloque."  So  much 
care  seems  to  me  to  have  been  taken  in  the  formation 
of  the  text  of  the  Modena  Ed.  that  I  esteem  it  as  of 
greater  authority  Ihan  many  of  the  MSS.  and  have 
accordingly  made  much  use  of  it,  and  quoted  it  very 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  following  work.  I  may 
add  that  it  is  a  beautifully  printed  book,  and,  being  at 
the  same  time  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Modena, 
affords  astounding  evidence  of  the  small  progress  made 
in  the  art  of  printing  beautifully  and  correctly,  I  will 
not  say  in  the  art  of  printing  quickly  and  cheaply, 
since  the  first  invention  of  the  printing  press.  This 
edition  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  both 
to  Maittaire  and  De  Bure. 

The  Dresden  Library  contains  also  a  copy  of  that 
extremely  rare  book  (not  even  so  much  as  mentioned 
by  Brunet  in  his  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Pierius) 
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Castigationes  et  Varietates  Virgilianae  LecUonis  per  J^- 
han.  Pierium  Valerianum,  Romae,  1521  (altered  with  pen 
to  1534).  When  I  have  had  occasion  to  quote  this  work, 
I  have  taken  care  to  quote  the  author's  own  words 
(never  quoted  by  Burmann  or  Heyne),  believing  that 
very  few  indeed  of  my  readers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  the  author  himself.  The  Dresden  copy 
of  this  extremely  rare,  and  at  the  same  time  intrin- 
sically excellent,  work  belonged  to  Fabricius,  and  bears 
his  Autograph:  Georgius  Fabricius,  Chem.  Patavii, 
mense  Julio.  M.  D.  XXXX.  This  therefore  is  the  iden- 
tical copy  of  Pierius  whence  Fabricius  obtained  the 
Varietates  which  he  inserted  into  his  edition  of  Virgil 
published  at  Basle  in  1547,  a  copy  of  which  edition 
is  in  the  Dresden  Library  and  has  been  frequently 
consulted  by  me  for  the  sake  of  Donatus's  commen- 
tary printed  in  full  (for  the  first  lime)  in  that  edition, 
commonly  called  (from  the  name  of  the  printer)  the 
Henrico -Petri  Edition. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  quote  Henry 
Stephens's  Ed.  1583  (the  place  where  printed  not 
stated).  The  Dresden  Library  copy  (the  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen)  of  this  edition  belonged  to  Taubmann. 
and  bears  his  autograph  corrections  for  his  own  edition, 
of  which  it  formed  the  basis. 

I  have  made  much  use  of  Bersmann's  Ed.  Leipzig, 
1596.  This  edition  is  valuable  in  as  much  as  it  con- 
tains in  the  margin  the  Varietates  of  a  MS.  lent  to 
Bersmann  by  Louis  Camerarius. 

I  have  made  constant  use  of  the  edition  of 
Daniel  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1636.  This  rare  book  is  ge- 
nerally stated  to  be  very  incorrect,  and  to  be  admired 
only  by  book  collectors  on  account  of  its  rarity  and 
the  beauty  of  its  typography:  "Peu  exacte."  brunet, 
Manuel  du  Libraire.  "Referatur  sane  ilia,  si  ita  placet, 
inter  rariores  Elzevirianas ;  interioris  tamen  indolis 
bona    habet    nulla."    Hevne.     This  is,    I  think,    an 
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unjust  judgment.  1  liave  found  it  to  be  not  only 
beautifully,  but  correctly,  printed,  and  I  frequently 
prefer  its  readings  to  those  of  the  edition  of  Nicholas 
Heinsius;  See  Comni.  En.  I.  744. 

The  edition  of  Nicholas  Heinsius  which  I  have  used 
is  that  of  Utrecht,  1704. 

The  Epistolae  Graecanicae  Mutuae ,  which  I  have 
occasionally  quoted,  is  a  collection  of  Letters  attributed 
to  various  celebrated  Greeks,  edited,  and  furnished  with 
a  Latin  translation,  by  Cujacius,  and  bearing  the  im- 
print: Aurel.  Allobr.  1606. 

The  edition  of  Pelronius  to  which  I  refer,  is  that 
of  Hadrianides,  Amsterdam,  1669;  the  edition  of  Apu- 
leius,  that  of  Hildebrand,  Leipzig,  1842. 


§  n. 

How  I  have  been  received  bij  Virgtlian  edilors  and  other 
learned  men. 


In  order  to  obtain  further  information  respecting  my 
Author,  I  have  visited  several  of  his  principal  living 
edilors.  In  Sept.  1850,  I  walked  all  the  way  from 
Utrecht  to  Helversum  and  back,  in  one  day,  in  order 
to  see  Peerlkamp.  This  visit  was  wholly  fruitless.  I 
found  a  man  so  entirely  engrossed  by  his  own  views 
as  to  have  no  room  for  those  of  any  one  else:  one 
of  the  worst  arguers  and  least  rational  men,  not  to  be 
mad,  whom  I  ever  met;  in  one  word,  exactly  what 
one  might  a  priori  suppose  the  editor  of  Peerlkamp's 
Virgil  to  be,  a  man  wholly  destitute,  not  merely  of  all 
literary  taste,  but  all  literary  judgment. 

In  1846,  I  became  acquainted  with  Phil.  E.  Wagner, 
at  Dresden.  I  had  for  four  years  such  intimacy  with 
him  as  it  was  possible  to  have  with  a  man ,  who 
however    unreserved   ond    incautious   in    his    published 
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criticisms,  is,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  very  opposite 
in  his  conversation.  I  communicated  to  him  freely 
several  of  my  discoveries  respecting-  the  meaning  of  his 
and  my  Author;  they  made  no  impression  on  him. 
I  remember  in  particular  with  respect  to  En.  II.  521, 
that  he  objected  to  my  view  of  that  passage,  that  the 
word  'defensor'  could  not  be  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object.  I  produced  to  him,  the  very  next  day,  the  word 
'defensor'  applied  by  Cesar  to  piles  sunk  in  a  river 
in  order  to  break  the  current.  Instead  of  being  pleased 
or  convinced,  he  replied:  "How  happy  you  are  in  your 
citations!"  Phil.  E.  Wagner  is  one  of  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  of  Latin  grammarians.  His  eyes  are  mi- 
croscopic. If  there  is  a  minute  bubble  floating  on  the 
cup,  he  is  the  man  to  detect  it,  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
explore  its  interior  with  the  point  of  a  pin  or  bristle; 
but  ask  him  is  the  wine  red  or  white,  new  or  old, 
sweet  or  sour,  and  he  does  not  know  what  you  mean. 
To  Wagner  the  Eneis  is  not  a  poem,  but  an  accidence 
for  teaching  schoolboys  Latin.  His  forty  one  Quaestiones 
Virgilianae  are  about  what,  do  you  think,  gentle  reader? 
about  Virgil's  splendid  imagery?  about  his  extraordinary 
purity  and  dignity  of  diction?  about  his  merits  or  defects 
relatively  considered  to  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Apollo- 
nius,  Lucretius,  Milton,  or  Dante?  about  the  plan  or  scope 
of  the  Eneis,  or  of  the  Georgics?  About  Eneas,  orTurnus, 
or  Dido,  Rome,  Carthage,  Greece,  or  Italy?  No,  gentle 
reader;  they  are  about  'At',  'Ab',  'Ac',  'Ad',  'Is',  'In', 
'Ex',  'Os',  'On',  'Quis',  'Qui',  'Hie',  'Jam'.  'Nee",  'Ve',  'EC, 
'Qui',  'Tum',  'Tunc',  'Iste',  'Ipse',  'Ille',  and  whether,  and 
on  what  occasions,  'Natus'  should  be  spelled  with 
a  'G'  |)refixed.  I  neither  joke,  exaggerate,  nor  per- 
\ert;  such,  no  less  in  spirit  than  in  letter,  are  the 
discussions  which  Ph.  E.  Wagner  has  thought  proper 
to  dignify  with  the  misnomer,  Quaestiones  Virgilianae. 
Dr.  A.  Forbiger  has  inserted  into  his  third  edition 
short  notices  of,   and  extracts  from,   my  observations  on 
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tlie  first  and  second  Books,  as  Ihey  were  published  in 
the  Classical  Museum  (Lend.  t848);  also  of  my  obser- 
vations on  the  third ,  fourth ,  fifth  and  sixth  Books, 
communicated  to  him  orally  in  Leipzig  in  1851.  Forbiger's 
notices  of  my  views  being-  extremely  brief,  and  my  views 
themselves  having  been  greatly  altered  and  enlarged 
since  1851,  no  notion  whatever  either  of  the  nature 
and  scope,  or  of  the  particulars  of  the  following  work, 
can  be  formed  from  Forbiger's  notices.  I  found  For- 
biger  ready  to  admit  new  light  to  shine  on  his  Author, 
even  when  he  himself  was  not  the  point  of  radiation. 
No  other  commentator  or  editor  of  Virgil  whom  I  have 
met,  would  permit  of  a  new  planet's  throwing  its  light 
on  the  Virgilian  Earth. 

In  1850  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  received  me  in  Rome 
with  perfect  politeness  and  as  perfect  heartlessness; 
embraced  me  with  both  his  arms,  kissed  me  on  both 
my  cheeks,  but,  though  Head  Librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
stirred  no  finger  on  my  behalf;  afforded  me  no  facili- 
ties whatever  for  my  investigations.  At  my  first  in- 
terview with  him  I  made  him  a  present  of  my  first 
Virgilian  essay,  TJie  first  Two  Books  of  the  Eneis  ren- 
dered into  Blank  Iambic,  with  new  Interpretations  and 
Illustrations.  Remaining  in  Rome  for  some  months  and 
hearing  no  word  from  him,  I  wrote  him  a  note  to  the 
following  effect: 

"Having  become  convinced  that  the  book,  with  which 
I  had  the  honor  some  time  ago  to  present  your  Emi- 
nence, and  for  which  I  have  a  great  value,  is  to  your 
Eminence  of  no  value  at  all,  I  will  esteem  it  an  especial 
favor  if  your  Eminence  kindly  return  it  to  me,  and  so 
restore  his  strayed  child  to  the  weeping  and  discon- 
solate parent." 

The  Cardinal,  it  seems,  either  did  not  understand 
the  joko,  or  shut  his  eyes  against  satire  coming  from 
so  obscure  a  quarter,  and  returned  me  the  book, 
accompanied     by    the    usual    insincere ,     complimenlary 
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note.  VVHien  1  caine  to  AJilan,  1  heard  at  the  Anibrosian 
Library,  where  Mai  was  well  known  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  Cardinalate  (having  been  there  employed 
by  the  directors  of  the  Library  to  publish  the  Homeric 
pictures),  that  I  only  met  from  him  the  treatment  to 
be  expected  by  all  persons  who  know  so  little  of  Mai 
as  to  suppose  that  he  wishes  success  to  any  literary 
efforts  but  his  own. 

I  received  polite  attention  from  Dr.  Dozio,  Subprefect 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  He  presented  me  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Cynthius  Cenelensis,  recently  edited 
by  him  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library.  The  lucubrations 
of  Cynthius  Cenetensis  like  those  of  Philargyrius,  and 
of  the  Interpretes  Virgilii  edited  by  Mai  from  the  Verona 
Palimpsest,  are  utterly  worthless;  mere  grammatical, 
and  not  even  grammatical,  nugac ;  learned  dust  which 
were  better  swept  out. 


§  m. 

Some  further  parliculars  relating  to  this  Voyage,  to  nty 
Sid'  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times ,  and  to  myself. 


I  have  been,  as  the  title  imports,  twelve  years, 
twelve  of  the  fairest  years  of  my  life,  engaged  in  this 
work;  encouraged  by  no  one,  approved  by  no  one, 
patronised  by  no  one;  receiving  no  particle  of  assistance 
either  at  home  or  abroad  from  any  one  of  all  the 
numerous  persons  who  have  with  more  or  less  success 
cultivated  the  same  author,  except  alone  the  assistance 
which  I  have  reared  and  created  for  myself  in  my 
own  daughter,  who  has  already,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  I  have  not  printed  a  single  Comment 
without  lirst  submitting  it  to  her  censorship.  Many  and 
vaiuulilc    have    l^ecn    the    suggestions    1    ha\T.    received 
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from  her,  although  I  have  not  specially  staled  the  fact 
except  at  En.  11.  6S3.  The  work  is  entirely  original; 
all  tlie  views  put  forward  (unless  where  the  contrary 
is  expressly  staled)  exclusively  my  own;  wherever  I 
have  at  first  put  forward  a  view  as  my  own ,  which 
I  have  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  previously 
held  by  any  one  else,  I  have  expunged  the  passage. 
If  any  such  passages  remain  unexpunged ,  it  is  by 
such  mere  accident  as  must  occasionally  occur  in 
a  work  of  such  extensive  research.  I  have  even  been 
careful  not  to  quote  ( unless  where  I  have  had  new 
matter  to  bring  forward  respecting  it)  any  parallel  or 
illustrative  passage  which  has  been  previously  quoted  ; 
and  on  this  account  have  rarely,  if  ever,  quoted  Homer, 
all  the  parallelisms  of  that  author  having  been  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  and  discussed  by  preceding  ob- 
servers. 

These  Commentaries,  however,  are  not  the  sole  fruit 
of  my  twelve  years'  labor;  I  have  pari  passu  trans- 
ferred the  six  Books  of  the  Eneis  into  my  native 
language.  That  work  has  been  a  more  Herculean  task 
than  even  this.  Indeed  this  arose  out  of  that,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  mere  appendage  of  that,  all  these 
Commentaries  having  grown  out  of  the  searches  which 
I  found  it  necessary  to  make  into  the  meaning  of  each 
separate  sentence  before  I  could  honestly  undertake  to 
transfer  the  sentence  into  English.  As  I  went  on ,  I 
found  that  almost  every  sentence  had  been  more  or 
less  misunderstood,  and  afforded  materials  for  a  separate 
Commentary.  Hence  the  present  work.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  think  that,  the  meaning  once  ascertained, 
the  transference  into  English  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course;  he  is  greatly  mistaken;  a  full  half 
of  the  difficulty  remained;  viz.  to  convert  that  meaning 
into  English  poetry;  to  express  myself  so  that  my 
sentence  should  give,  first,  the  true  meaning  of  Virgil; 
secondly,  the  whole  of  that  true  meaning;  and  thirdly, 
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nothing-  but  that  true  meaning-;  and  should,  at  Iho  same 
time,  be  easy,  free,  natural  and  fluent  Enghsh  poetry. 
No  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  sucli  attempt  either  in 
the  English  or  any  other  language.  In  every  instance 
either  the  sentence  became  not  vernacular  poetry,  or 
the  meaning  not  Virgil's.  I  tried  and  failed,  tried  and 
failed,  tried  and  failed,  until  I  -was  -weary,  exhausted 
and  despairing.  It  was  not  possible  to  succeed  even 
in  a  single  sentence.  I  translated,  l-wice  over,  the  whole 
of  the  six  Books  into  English  Iambic  without  rhyme. 
The  two  first  Books  of  each  of  these  translations  I  even 
printed ;  I  had  succeeded  tolerably  well  to  express  the 
meaning,  but  the  verse  was  stifT  and  un-English,  just 
as  Voss's  similar  translation  is  stifl'  and  un-German. 
The  work  was  sure  not  to  be  read  except  by  scholars. 
I  was  not  deterred;  I  persevered  and  labored  on;  tried, 
like  a  snake  or  worm  writhing  itself  out  of  a  hole, 
to  wriggle  myself  now  this  way,  now  that;  all  in  -vain; 
the  measure  was  unyielding,  —  must  have  its  alternately 
short  and  long  syllable,  —  would  not  be  forced  to 
meet  Virgil's  sense;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Virgil's 
sense  was  unyielding,  —  would  not  be  forced  to  meet 
the  measure.  In  this  dilemma,  I  determined  at  last  to 
change  my  hand,  and  to  vary  the  measure  —  to  alter 
my  rythm  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  sense. 
"The  poem,"  said  I  to  myself,  "will  be  the  more 
agreeable  if  the  rythm  be  occasionally  changed.  The 
chief  defect  in  Virgil's  great  poem  is  the  monotony 
inseparable  from  the  uninterrupted  succession  to  each 
other  of  ten  thousand  hexameters;  the  attention  at  last 
wanders  involuntarily;  the  mind  roves  in  search  of 
variety,  as  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  soon  turn  away 
from  the  most  beautiful  picture,  tired  of  its  very 
beauty."  I  made  an  infinity  of  trials,  and  at  last  found 
that  I  could  represent  the  sense  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
pages  in  succession,  in  one  kind  of  metre,  provided  I 
was   then    allowed,    perhaps    for   the   sake   of  a  single 
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proper  name,  to  take  a  differenl.  I  proceeded  in  this 
manner  both  with  greater  ease  and  greater  success. 
I  found  this  ne\v  metiiod  answer  so  well  tiiat  I  soon 
began  to  vary  my  measure,  even  where  1  was  not 
forced  lo  it,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
reader's  ear  from  being  palled  by  the  long  continuance 
of  any  one  measure.  I  was  the  more  encouraged  lo 
adopt  this  principle,  from  having  observed  the  enlivening 
effect  of  Shakespeare's  intermixture  even  of  prose  with 
his  verse,  and  the  soporific  effect  of  Milton's  interminable 
decasyllabics.  Cheered  by  the  first  results  of  this  me- 
thod, I  went  much  further;  1  abandoned  the  old  mea- 
sures and  set  about  to  make  new;  and,  after  some 
trials,  fell  upon  a  measure  (as  far  as  I  know,  entirely 
new  and  my  own  invention)  which  enabled  me  to  con- 
vey into  English  the  Virgilian  sense,  with  a  certainly 
and  precision,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  ease  and 
fluency,  wholly  unattainable  in  any  other  measure  or 
combination  of  measures.  I  have  used  this  measure 
very  much  in  the  course  of  my  translation,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  fifth  Book,  to  the  liveliness  of  the  subject 
of  which,  its  liveliness  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  fourth  Book  alone  I  have  not  changed  out  of  the 
Iambic  measure,  having  translated  that  Book  only  twice 
(both  times  in  Iambic);  each  of  the  other  Books  I  have 
translated  three,  some  of  them  four,  times. 

On  account  of  the  great  variety  and  continual  change 
of  measure,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  indicate  the 
rythm  by  means  of  accents.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  even  ordinary  poetry  were  always  printed  with 
such  helps,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  has  not  a  well  practised  poetical  ear,  to  know 
where  the  iclus  of  the  voice  falls,  in  any  measure 
which  deviates,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the 
accustomed  jingle. 

It  will,  no  doubl,  lie  said  thai  my  work  is  not 
a  iranslalioii   al   all.     Very   well;    1  luu  e  no  objection. 
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I  have  not  called  il  a  translation  myself,  and  am  not 
desirous  it  should  be  so  called.  There  is  nothing  so 
very  flattering'  in  the  reputation  of  translations  that  I 
should  be  anxious  to  have  my  work  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  Ihem.  i\Iy  Six  Photographs  of  the 
Heroic  Times  will  be  found  in  a  volume  containing 
all  the  poems  written  by  me  up  to  this  date,  and 
printed  two  months  ago  in  Dresden  under  the  title  of 
Ml/  Book. 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  utter  neglect  with  which 
authors  of  works  of  this  kind  are  usually  treated  by 
their  contemporaries ,  to  suppose  that  there  lives  one 
individual  who  will  trouble  himself  to  inquire  who,  or 
what  kind  of  a  man ,  he  is  who  writes  these  words, 
and  who  made  this  singular  voyage;  but  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  many  who  are  sure,  according  to  the 
usual  fashion  of  mankind  in  such  cases,  to  begin,  as 
soon  as  he  is  dead ,  to  inquire  who  and  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  was,  I  beg  to  say  that  most  of  the  important 
incidents  of  his  life  will  be  found  more  or  less 
distinctly  pictured  in  the  poems  which  collectively  with 
the  Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times  constitute  the 
volume  entitled  My  Book,  and  printed  this  summer  in 
Dresden. 

Warned  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  that  a  work 
like  this,  is  neither  of  the  kind  voluntarily  demanded 
by  the  public,  nor  of  the  kind  forced  on  the  public  by 
that  curse  and  ruin  of  literature,  the  Bookselling  Trade, 
1  have  determined,  instead  of  flinging  my  work  into  the 
barathrum  of  a  publisher's  warehouse,  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  both  of  this  Voyage  and  of  My 
Book  with  Mr.  Klemm,  Oberbibliolhekar  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden,  for  gratis  distriljution  lo  such 
persons  in  Germany  as  he  shall  think  lilting,  and  to  send 
the  remainder  home,  for  similar  gratuitous  dislributiuii 
in  my  own  country'.  Both  from  Mr.  Klemm  himself, 
and   IVoni   !\Jr.  Lossnilzer,    Mr.  Manilius,    and    Hie  oilier 
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utticers  of  Ihe  Dresden  Library,  1  have  mel  the  most 
uniform  and  obliging  altenlion ,  for  which  I  beg  to  re- 
turn my  best  thanks.  In  the  Dresden  Library  and  in 
the  company  of  its  enliglitened  directors  and  officers, 
have  been  spent  during  a  series  of  years  many  of  my 
happiest  hours.  I  shall  never  think  of  it  or  them  but 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Moritz  Lindemann,  author  of 
De  prima  quae  in  Convivio  Platonico  legitur  oratione 
(Prufjramm  des  Gymnasiums  zu  Dresden,  1853),  not 
merely  lor  a  most  careful  correction  of  the  printer's 
proofs,  but  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  such  a 
general  revision  of  my  MS.  as  has  greatly  contributed 
to  its  accuracy  and  perfection. 

And  now  —  "longarum  haec  meta  viarum"  —  this 
is  the  end  of  my  long  voyage,  and  a  happier  end  than 
that  of  the  voyage  of  Eneas;  for  he,  just  at  the  goal, 
lost  his  travel's  companion  —  him  who  was  the  "le- 
vamen  omnis  curae  casusque"  —  while  I  have  still 
my  fellow  traveller  at  my  side,  only  the  more  endeared 
to  me ,  as  I  to  her ,  by  the  troubles  and  pleasures  we 
have  shared  together  on  the  way.  Reader,  farewell; 
and  should  you  be  inclined  to  make  a  similar  voyage 
through  the  six  Books  which  I  have  left  unexplored, 
the  greatest  happiness  and  best  help  which  1  can  wish 
you,  is  a  similar  companion. 


JAMES  HENRY. 


V/aisepjhaus-Strasse,  DRESDEN, 
July,  1853. 
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1. 

ILLE    EGO    QUI    QUONDAM    GRACILI    MODULATUS    AVENA 
CARMEN    ET    EGRESSUS    SILVIS    VICINA    COEGI 
UT    QUAMVIS    AVIDO    PARERENT    ARVA    COLONO 
GRATUM    OPUS    AGRICOLIS    AT    NUNC    HORRENTIA    MARTIS 
ARMA   VIRUMQUE    CANO 


Imitated  both  by  Spenser  and  Milton: 

"Lo!  I,  the  man  whose  muse  whylome  did  maske, 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepheard's  weeds, 
Am  now  enforst  a  farre  unfilter  laske, 
For  trumpets  sterne  to  chaung-e  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  knights'  and  ladies'  g-entle  deeds." 

Faerie  Queene,  st.  I. 

"I  who.crewhile  the  happy  garden  sung-." 

Par.  Reg   v.  I. 


4. 

HORRENTIA    MARTIS 
ARMA    VIRUMQUE    CANO    TROJ^    QUI    PRIMUS    AB    ORIS 
ITALIAM    FATO    PROFUGUS    LAVINAOUE    VENIT 
LITTORA    MULTUM    ILLE    ET    TERRIS    JACTATUS    ET    ALTO 
VI    SUPERUM    SMWM    MEMOREM   JUNONIS    OB    IRAM 
MULTA    QUOQUE    ET    BELLO    PASSUS    DUM    CONDERET    URBEM 
INFERRETQUE    DEOS    LATIO 


"Canto  I'armi  pietose,  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Ciisto: 
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Molto  og-li  opro  col  scnno,  e  con  la  niaiio, 
Molto  sofTri  ncl  glorioso  acquislo  ; 
E  in  van  I'lnforno  a  lui  s'  oppose,  e  in  vano 
S'anno,"  &c.  »  *  ♦  *  * 

"0  Musa,  tu,"  &c. 

Tasso.  Gcriis.  Lib.,  I.  1. 

And  such,  from  Ihe  beg-inning  to  the  end,  is  the 
Genisalemme  Liberata;  a  modernized  copy,  even  to  the 
single  stones,  of  the  Virgilian  edifice. 

HORRENTIA  MARTIS  ARMA.   —  MaRTIS  joincd  with  ARMA  is 

not  (as  a  hasty  view  has  led  some  commentators  to 
sufjpose)  supererogatory;  because  arma  is  not  a  spe- 
cilic  term,  corresponding  to  the  English  arms,  and,  like 
it,  applicable  only  to  marlial  iveapons ,  but  a  general 
term  api)licable  to  all  kinds  of  implements,  marital,  agri- 
cullural  (Georg.  I.  100),  nautical  (En.  V.  15),  culinary 
(En.  I.  181),  &c.  Martis  is,  therefore,  a  i)roper  adjunct 
to  arma,  and  in  the  present  instance  pecuHarly 
proper,  because  it  was  incumbent  on  the  poet  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  arma,  the  subject  of  his  pre- 
sent poem ,  and  the  arma  of  which  he  liad  treated  in 
thai  former  poem,  to  which,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
he  makes  direct  reference.  Having  formerly  defined  the 
arma  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  as  those,  "qua; 
sint  duris  agrestibus  —  Queis  sine  nee  potuere  seri 
nee  surgere  messes"  (Georg.  I.  160) ,  he  now  defines 
the  arma  which  form  his  present  theme,  to  be  arma 
Martis  (compare:  En.  I.  549,  where  bello  is  added  to 
armis  in  order  to  show  that  armis  means  martial  arms) : 
hence,  as  from  every  observation  which  tends  to  shew 
the  correctness  of  their  diction,  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  tlie  four  introductory 
lines  of  the  Eneis.  For  a  further  argument,  derived 
from  the  same  source,  see  Comm.  Eti.  II.  247. 

Additional  oljservations  on  the  use  of  the  term  arma 
will  be  found  in  Comm.  En.   V.  15. 
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Cano.  —  Nol  simply  siny ,  as  in  Dryden's  generally 
received  translation,  but  sing,  in  the  loud,  high,  heroic, 
and  oracular  style;  sound,  as  on  a  trumpet;  the  poet's 
present  martial  song  being  placed,  by  the  term  cano, 
in  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  peaceful  pastoral  which 
he  formerly  lilted,  modulatus.     Compare: 

"Dnm  lion  arle  canora 
Compacta  solitum  modulalur  anindiiie  carmen." 

Culex,  9S. 


and 


and 


"Vos,  0  Calliope,  precor,  aspirate  canenli." 

En.  LY.  525. 


"Nee  Latia?  cecinere  tubse,  nee  Graia  vetustas." 

Claud,  de  Prob.  cl  Olyb.  Cons.   V.  198. 

also,  Jul.  Scalig.  Poet.  III.  26. 

The    true   sense    seems    to    have  been  perceived  by 
Voss  in  his  translation: 

"Waffen  ertont  nicin  Gcsang;" 
and  by  Spenser  in  his  imitation  quoted  above: 

"For  trumpets  stcrne  to  chaungo  mine  oaten  reeds." 
TrOJ^  qui  primus  AB  oris  ITALIAM  FATO  TROFUGUS  LA  VINA  QUE 

VENIT  LiTTORA.  —  The  Heyuian  and  Wagnerian  punctua- 
tion, and  Voss's  translation,   assign  fato  exclusively  to 

PROFUGUS : 

"Italiam,  fato  profug-us,  Laviniaque  venil 
Littora." 
"Kam,    durch  Schicksal  verbannt,    gen  Italia,  and  an  Lavinums 
Wogcnden  Strand." 

This  is  incorrect.  Fato  belongs  no  less  to  venit  than 
to  PROFUGUS,  the  two  words  profugus  and  venit  being 
intimately  united  together,  so  as  to  form  but  one  idea, 
that  of  coming  as  a  refugee;  taking  refuge.  Compare 
Comment  on  "-improvida  turbat,''  En.  II.  200.  Fate  not 
only  drove  Eneas  from  Troy,  but  (which  was  {)rinci- 
|>ally  in  Virgil's  mind,  and  formed  the  su1)ject  of  his 
entire  poem)  brought  him  to,  and   planted  him  in,  Italy. 
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Therefore,  fato  Ilaliam  Lavinaque  littora  venit  profugus. 
And  so  (En.  X.  67),    "Italiam   petiit  falls    auctoribus." 

S^VAE   MEMOREM  JUNONIS  OB  IRAM.   —  SsBVllS,    tllC  Greek 

deivog,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  English  fell. 

DUM    CONDERET     URBEM  INFERRETQUE    DEOS    LATIO.    —    Not 

found  a,  or  the,  city,  and  bring  the  Gods  into  Latiuni  (Bis 
die  Sladl  er  griindet',  und  Troja's  Gotter  in  Latium  fiihrte 
—  Voss.) ,  but  (latio  relating  no  less  to  conderet  than 
to  inferret),  bring  the  Gods  into  Latium,  and  there 
found  a  city. 

Urbem,  —  sciz.  Lavinium,  see  I.  268;  XII.  193,  194. 

Unde,  —  not  with  Heyne  and  Thiel,  qua  ex  re,  quo 
factum  est;  but,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
exactly  corresponding 

"Alter  Alys,  genus  unde  Atii  duxere  Lalini," 

En.   V.  568. 
and 

"Silvius 

Unde  genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba." 

E7i.   VI.  763, 
ex  quo  Enea,  the  clause 

"Mulium  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto, 
Vi  superum,  ssevse  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram, 
Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem, 
Inferretque  Deos  Latio," 

being  only  subsidiary  or  parenthetic.  See  Comm.  En. 
III.  571.  IV.  484.   VI.  84.  741.  882. 

Genus  unde  latinum.  —  According  to  the  boast  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  mixture  of  the 
Trojan  and  Latin  blood,  "aT«  8ri  xai  ysyovoTsg 

^TQitibip   ayluu   Tfxvu   ^is^iiyfiivu   naiat,  ylaiirMV. 

Plutarch.  Quest.  Rom.  Ed.  Reiskii,  p  155; 

and  see  En.  XII.  823,  837. 
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14. 

mSIGNEM    PIETATE    VIRUM. 


PiETAS  is  softness,  tenderness  and  goodness  of  heart  in 
general,  whether  in  man's  relation  to  heaven  and  in  spi- 
ritual matters  (our  piety),  or  in  relation  to  other  men  (our 
brotherly  love  and  charity),  in  which  latter  sense  it  has 
given  origin  to  the  French  Pitie  and  the  English  Pity.  It 
is  constantly  opposed  to  Justitia,  the  strict  right  —  the 
observance  of  the  law,  Pius  Eneas  is  therefore  not  Pious 
Eneas ,  but  kind ,  gentlehearted ,  lender  and  affectionate 
Eneas,  in  his  conduct  and  demeanour,  both  towards  hea- 
ven and  towards  his  brethern  of  mankind:  who  does  both 
toward  the  Gods  and  toward  mankind  not  merely  what  he 
is  bound  to  do,  but  what  he  is  prompted  by  the  kindness 
of  his  nature  to  do.    Compare: 

"Rursus  amor  patriae  ralione  valentior  omni, 

Quod  tua  texuerant  scripta,  retexit  opus; 
Sive  pium  vis  hoc,  sive  hoc  muliebre  vocari, 

Coniiteor,  misero  molle  cor  esse  mihi." 

Ovid.  Ex  Ponto.  1.  3.  29. 

"Sed  si  male  firma  cubarit 
Et  vitium  coeli  senseril  aegra  sui, 
Tunc  amor  et  pietas  tua  sit  manifesta  puellae." 

Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  II.  319. 
"Jam  leg-is  in  Drusum  miserabile,  Livia,  carmen; 
Unum,  qui  dicat  jam  tibi  mater,  habes. 
Nee  tua  le  pietas  distendil  amore  duorum." 

Ovid,  ad  Liviam.  Aug.  3. 

and  especially  Virgil  himself  En.  IX.  493. 

Fig-ite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas;    in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,   0  Rutuli. 

and  En.  II.  536. 

Dii,  si  qua  est  coelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curel. 
See  vers.  548  and  Comm.  &  vers.  607  and  Comm.  also 
III.  42  &  75  and  Comm. 
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15. 

TANTyENE    ANIMIS    CCELESTIBUS    IRyE 


Oft  imilaled  line :  — 

"In  heavenly  spirits  could  such  perverseness  dwell  ?" 

Par.  Lost,    VT.  7SS. 

"And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mig-hly  rag-e?" 

Raiw  of  the  Lock,  L  12. 

"Tanl  de  liel  enlre-t-il  dans  I'anie  des  devots?" 

BoiLEAU,  Lulr'm,  I.  12. 

Comtjare  (En.  XII.  830): 

"Es  g-erniana  Jovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles. 
Irarum  lantos  volvis  sub  pectore  fluclus." 


16. 

URBS   ANTIQUA    FUIT 


ruiT,  tvas  once,  and  is  no  longer.  See  CuiiuHenl  on 
"Fuimus  Troes,  fuil  Ilium",  II.  325 ;  and  com[)are  "Cam- 
pos ubi  Troja  fuit,"  III.  11. 


23. 

PROGENIEM    SED    ENIM    TROJANO    A    SANGUINE    DUCJ 
AUDIERAT    TYRIAS    OLIM    Q\]M    VERTERET    ARCES 
HINC   POPULUM    LATE    REGEM    BELLOOUE   SUPERBUM 
VENTURUM    EXCIDIO    LIBY^    SIC    VOLVERE    PARCAS 


1  HE  third  and  fourlli  of  lliesc  lines  are  not  as  supposed 
by  La  Ccrda,  Heyne  and  other  commentators,  taulolo- 
gous  of  the  first  and  second,  but  explanatory:  Populum 
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LATE  REGEM,  explaining  that  the  progeniem  which  was 
being-  derived  from  the  Trojan  blood,  was  a  great  and 
martial  people,  (viz.  the  Romans);  and  venturum  ex- 
ciDio  LiBYyE  informing  us,  that  this  great  and  martial 
people  which  was  being  derived  from  the  Trojan  blood, 
for  the  sake  of  overturning  Carthage  ("Tyrias  quae  ver- 
teret  arces,")  wouldactually  perform  its  mission.  Compare 

"Nunc  ag-e,  Dardaniam  prolem  quae  deinde  sequatur 
Gloria,  qui  mancant  Itala  de  gentc  nepotes." 

En.   VI.  756. 

where  the  single  Roman  people  is  indicated  by  the  double 
expression:  "Dardaniam  prolem,"  and  "Itala  de  gente 
nepotes,"  exactly  as  it  is  indicated  in  our  text  by  the 
double   expression   progeniem   trojano   a  sanguine,    and 

rOPULUM    late    REGEM. 

Qu^  VERTERET,  —  Not,  tvhich  sJiouM  or  shall  overturn 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  oveiiurning.  Compare  "Mittunt 
legatos  qui  monerent"  (Justin.  II.  15),  not,  7vho  should 
or  shall  admonish,  Ijut  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing, 
for  it  might  happen  that  those  envoys,  though  sent  for 
the  pur[)Ose,  might  not  actually  admonish. 

HiNC.  —  Not  ex  hac  progenie,  Ijut  ex  hoc  Trojano 
sanguine.     Compare  (vers.  238): 

"Certe  hinc  Romanos  olim,  volvenlibus  annis, 
Hinc  fore  ductores,  revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri," 

in  which  passage,  not  only  exactly  similar  in  structure 
to  our  text,  but  actually  containing  the  very  promise  of 
which  Juno  had  heard  (audierat),  "hinc"  is  explained  by 
"revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri",  the  counterpart  of  the 
Trojano  a  sanguine  of  our  text. 

Venturum  excidio  liby^.  —  So  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  All.  VIII.  7) 
"subsidio  venturus;"  and  En.  X.  214)  "Ibant  subsidio 
Troja'."     Also : 

"Hunc  nam  fore  reg-i 
Exitio  vatesquo  canunl. ". 

Valer.  Flag.  /.  28. 
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LiBY^.  —  I  cannot  agree  with  the  commentators,  that 
there  is  a  particular  stress  in  this  word :  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  used  Uke  the  immediately  preceding  Tyrias  arces, 
merely  for  variety,  and  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
term  "Carthago,"  already  employed  at  verse  17. 

Sic  volvere  parcas.  —  The  Parcae  are  here  said  vol- 
VERE  (i.  e.  volvere  vices ,  make  events  roll  on,  or  after 
each  other),  in  the  same  sense  as  Jupiter  is  said  to  do 
so,  verse  266,  and  III.  375.  There  is  no  reference  what- 
ever to  their  spindle,  and  Voss's  translation  (so  roll'  es 
die  Spindel  der  Parcen)  is  wrong.  —  Compare: 

"Sic  Numina  fatis 
Volvimur,  el  nullo  Lachcsis  discrimine  ssevit." 

Claudian,  Ra]^t.  Prosci'p.  III.  410. 


27. 

VETERISOUE    MEMOR    SATURNIA    BELLI. 

Veteris.  —  Not,  ancient,  but  long  exercised,  long  accusto- 
med, inveterate.     Compare: 

"Rursus  et  in  vcterem  fato  revoluta  figuram." 

En.   VI.  449. 

"Vetus   operis   el   laboris."    Tacit.    Ann.   1.  20.    -'Velus 
regnandi."    Tacit.  A7in.   VI.  44. 


28. 

PRIMA    QUOD    AD    TROJAM    PRO    CARIS    GESSERAT    ARGIS. 


Not,  with  Heyne,  "j)rius,  olim,"  but  foremost,  as  leader 
or  commander.  Compare :  En.  II.  613  ^  Comm.  I  there- 
fore beg  to  substitute  the  following,  instead  of  the  trans- 
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lation  I  have  given  of  this  passage  in  my  Metempsycho- 
sis of  the  Eneis.  Page  3. 

The  inveterate  war 

Which  she  had  been  foremost 

To  wage  against  Troy 

On  behalf  of  dear  Argos. 


32. 

ET    GENUS    mVISUM    ET    RAPTI    GANYMEDIS    HONORES 


(jENus  iNvisuM.  —  Genus  Electrae  sciz.  as  placed  beyond 
doul3t,  not  merely  by  the  context,  but  by  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Ovid.    Fasti.   VI.  41: 

"Tunc  me  poenitcat,  posuisse  fidcliter  iras 

In  genus  Electrae,  Dardauiamque  domum." 

Rapti.  —  "Cum  contemptu  dicitur,  ut  apud  nostrates 
entfuJirt,  quod  corrun)pcndi  rationem  involvit;  magna  au- 
tem  est  doloris  et  contemptus  conjunclio."  —  Wagner, 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  un- 
derstanding RAPTI  to  be  here  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense,  raptus  being  the  ordinary  expression  for  the 
sudden  &  violent  removal  or  carrying  oflf  of  a  person,  no 
matter  by  what  means  or  for  what  purpose.  Compare 
Ovid.    Ex  Ponto  I.  9.  1: 

"Quae  mihi  de  raplo  tua  venit  epistola  Celso, 
Protinus  est  lacrymis  humida  facta  meis." 

where  rapto  is  simply,  carried  ofT  suddenly  or  violently; 
viz.  by  death. 

And  so  in  the  text,  rapti  ganymedis  is  simply,  Ga- 
nymede suddenly  or  forcibly  carried  olT,  viz.  by  Jupiter, 
or  Jupiter's  eagle,  see  En.   V.  254: 

—  quem  praepes  ab  Ida 
Sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  Jovis  armiger  uncis. 

where  no  contempt  can  be  intended,  yet  the  selfsame 
expression  is  used. 
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34. 

RELinUIAS    DANAUM    ATOUE    IMMITIS    ACHILLl 


So  Lycophron ;  Cassandra;  —  {apud Meurs.  lom.  V.  972) 

Tov  xtjouuvviov  Trfi'XfO)^-  nahti^iovoq. 


36. 

ACTI    FATIS 


"Si  fatis,  nulla  Junonis  invidia  est.  Si  Junonis  invidia 
faligabanlur  quomodo  dicil  acti  fatis?  Sed  hoc  ipsiim 
Junonis  odium  fatale  est.  Agebantur  fatis  Junonis,  i.  e. 
volmitate;  vel  fatis,  pro  malis,  ut  III.   182."  —  Servius. 

"Non  tarn  quoniam  hoc  Junonis  odium  falale  erat, 
ul  Servius;  sed  potius,  quoniam  hi  ipsi  Trojanorum 
errores  fatales  erant."  —  Heyne. 

Not  only  these  two,  but  all  other  commentators  and 
translators,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  wholly  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  which  is  not,  that  the  Trojans 
w'^re  jactati,  fatigati,  or  agitati, /K/;Y«^^r/,  or  driven  hither 
and  thither  hy  the  fates,  (actus  being  never  used  in  the 
sense  assigned  to  it  in  such  interpretation),  but  simply 
that  they  were  driven  onward,  or  toward  Latium,  hy  the 
fates,  (acti  fatis);  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
driven  Imckward ,  or  from  Latium,  by  Juno,  (arcebat 
LONGE  latio).  The  result  was,  multos  per  anisos  erra- 
bant  MARIA  OMNIA  ciRCUM :  words  could  not  more  clearly 
express  the  opposition  of  the  forces,  between  which  the 
Trojans  were  placed ;  an  opposition  on  which  hangs  the 
whole  action  of  the  poem.  The  invidia  of  Juno,  con- 
cerning which  Servius  queries,  was  manifested  by  her 
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using-  her  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  the  Trojans  from 
arriving-  at  the  place  toward  -which  they  -were  impelled 
by  the  fates ;  i.  e.  at  which  it  was  fated  they  should  arrive. 
As  ACT!  FATis  hcrc,  so  "fato  itrofugus  venit,"  verse  6; 
"sedes  ubi  fata  quietas  ostendunl,"  verse  209;  "data 
fata  secutus,"  verse  386;  "fata  deum  vestras  exquirere 
terras  imperils  egere  suis"  (En.  VII.  239);  "fatisque 
vocantia  regna"  (En.  V.  650);  &c. ;  through  all  which 
expressions  runs  the  one  constant  idea  of  the  fates  calling, 
forcing,  driving  (agentia)  the  Trojans  toward  Lalium. 


42. 

rrALIA    TEUCRORUM    AVJiRTERE    REGEM 


JNoT  merely,  turn  away,  but  turn  back,  from  Italy;  make 
him  turn,  so  as  to  show  his  back.  So  Ovid,  of  Her- 
cules in  the  combat  with  Achelous  forcing  his  adver- 
sary round,   and  then  jumping  upon  his  back : 

"Impulsumque  manu,  (certum  mihi  vera  fateri) 
Prolinus  avertit;  terg-oque  oncrosus  inhaesit." 

Metam.  IX.  53. 

And  Virgil  himself  (En.  IV.  389),  of  Dido  turning  her 
back  on  Eneas  as  she  goes  away  and  leaves  him: 

" —  Seque  ex  oculis  avertit  ct  aufert." 

and,  En.  VIII.  207,  of  Cacus  driving  the  oxen  from 
their  stable  to  his  cave: 

"Quatiior  a  stabulis  praestanti  corpore  tauros 
Avertit." 

Not  merely  turns  off  from  their  stable,  but  drives  from 
their  stable  in  the  opposite  direction.  See  Comin.  En. 
I.  572. 
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48. 

ILLUM    EXPIRANTLM    TRANSFIXO    PECTORE    FLAMMAS 
TURBINE    CORRIPUIT    SCOPULOQUE  INFIXIT    ACUTO 


"Turbine.    Volubilitate  ventorum.    Scopdlo.    Saxo    emi- 
nenli."  —  Servius. 

"Hub  sie  im  Wirbel  empor,   und  spiesst'  an  ein  scharfes 

Gcslein  ihn." 

Voss. 

"Ipsum  vero  Pallas  fulmine  percussiim  procellse  vi 
scopiilo  eliam  allisit."  —  Heyne. 

"Impegit  rupi  aciitoe."  —  Ru^eus. 

"Infixit.  Inflixit,  leclionem  quorundam  MSS.  facile 
prgelulissem,  et  quod  slalim  prsecesserit  transl\xo,  unde 
evadit  inconcinna  cognalse  dictionis  repelilio,  et  quod 
etiam,  En.  X.  303: 

'Namque  inflicta  vadis,  dorso  dum  pendet  iniquo ;' 
si  Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  197,    baud  luerelur  vulgalam  scrip- 
turam : 

'Fixusque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oileus.'" 

Wakefield. 

To  which  criticism  of  Wakefield's,  Forbiger  adds:  "Pra:^- 
terea  etiam  acuto  scopulo  inpgendi  voc.  accommodatius 
videtur  quam  infligendir  And  Wagner :  "acuto  scopulo 
infigi  melius."  "Erschlug  ihn  selbst  mit  dem  Blitze, 
und  liess  sodann  seinen  Leichnam  von  den  Wellen  an 
die  Klippen  spiessen."     Ladewig. 

This  interpretation  and  these  criticisms  are  founded 
altogether  on  a  false  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  infigere,  which  is  never  to  fix  on,  but  always 
either  to  fix  in,  or  to  fix  with,  i.  e.  pierce  with.  Sco- 
pulo infixit  acuto,  pierced  with  a  sharp-pointed  rock; 
i.  e.  hurled  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  him,  so  as  to  pierce 
him  through.     So    (En.  XII.  121)    .,Cornua   obnixi  infi- 
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gimt,"  fix  their  horns,  not  oti,  but  in;  infix  their  horns; 
stick  their  horns  into  each  other;  stick  each  other  with 
their  horns:  q.  d.  Cornibus  se  mutuo  infigimt;  "Re- 
linquere  vero  aculeum  in  audientium  animis,  is  demum 
potest,  qui  non  pungit,  sed  infigit."  Plin.  Jun.  Epist.I.20; 
and  exactly  parallel  to  our  text: 

"Saturnius  me  sic  infixit  Jupiter, 
Jovisque  numen  Mulcibri  adscivit  manus. 
Hos  ille  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
Perrupit  artus :  qua  miser  sollcrtia 
Transverberatus,  castrum  hoc  Furiarum  incolo." 
Cicero  (translating  from  Aescfiylus)  Tttscul.  Quaest.  II.  10. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  passage,  I  may 
observe:  1st,  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a  man  pierced 
through  with  a  sharp-pointed  rock,  than  flung  on  a 
sharp-pointed  rock,  so  as  to  remain  permanently  im- 
paled on  it;  and  2ndly,  that  the  accounts  given  of  the 
transaction,  by  Quintus  Calaber  and  Seneca,  agree  as 
perfectly  with  this  view  as  they  disagree  with  the 
opposite : 

Kai  vv  y.sv  E^>ilvie  y.uxov  /.loiJOVj   ft  /-irj   ag'    c(1'tm, 
grf^ug  aiuv  eveg&sv,  sjtl  7TQ0f>,xi  y.olavVjV  . 
svTS  nuQog  /.tsyuXoio  xux'  Lyy.tluSoio  duicpgcov 
JluU.ug   atigai.iEvr]   .^ixekrjV  eTTixU'SjSuXE  Wjaov. 
7]   g   iTL   yutSTUi  ULEV   vn    i/y.u}iuTOio   FiyuvTOC, 
ai&uloEv  nvEiovTOQ  Eaoi  x&orog-  log  uga  yloxgav 
ui.i(fEKa).i'ifJEv  avay.ra  dvaa^ti-wgov  ovgEog  axgi], 
vijjoS^Ev  E^Eginovau,  ^agvvE  ds  xugxEgov  uvSga. 
aiKpt,  8e  ftiv  ■&uvaroio  fiEkug  EmxriaaT    olE&gog, 
yni')]   oi-iwg  d/.irjS^finu  xui  argvysTW  evc  novioi. 

Quintus  Calab.  XIV.  567. 

And  so  Seneca;  who,  having  presented  us  with  Ajax 
clinging  to  the  rock  to  which  he  had  swum  for  safety, 
after  his  ship  had  been  sunk,  and  himself  struck  with 
lightning,  and  there  uttering  violent  imprecations  against 
the  Deity,  adds: 
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"Plura  cum  auderet  furens, 
Tridente  rupem  subruit  pulsatn  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  exerens  undis  caput, 
Solvilque  montem;  quern  cadens  seeum  tulit: 
Terraque  et  ig-ne  victus  et  pelago  jacet." 

Agam.  55^. 

And  so  also,  beyond  doubt,  we  are  to  understand  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris's  — 

"Fixusque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabal  Oileus." 

Not,  with  Wakefield  and  the  other  commentators,  fixed 
on  the  rocks  of  Caphareus,  but,  pierced  with  the  rocks 
of  Capliareus,  and  lying  under  them.  Compare  (En.  IX. 
701)  "fixo  pulmone,"  the  pierced  lung;  "fixo  cerebro" 
(En.  XII.  537)  the  pierced  brain;  "verubus  trementia 
figunt"  (En.  I.  216),  not,  fix  on  the  spits,  but,  stick  or 
pierce  with  the  spits;   and  especially  (Ovid.  Ibis.  341): 

"Viscera  sic  aliquis  scopulus  tua  figat,  ut  olim, 
Fixa  sub  Euboico  Graia  fuere  sinu,"  — 

pierced  and  pinned  down  with  a  rock,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Eubcean  gulf. 

Turbine,  Scopulo.  —  Not  two  instruments,  a  whirl- 
wind and  a  rock;  but,  one  single  instrument,  a  whittl- 
ing rock;  scopulo  lurbineo ;  in  modo  turbinis  se  circum- 
agente;  as  if  Virgil  had  said.  Solo  affixit  ilium  correptum 
et  transverberatum  scopulo  acuto  in  eum  maxima  vi  ro- 
tato:  or,  more  briefly,  Turbine  scopuli  acuti  corripuit 
et  infixit.    Compare: 

"Prsecipitem  scopulo  atque  ingentis  turbine  saxi 
Excutit  effunditque  solo." 

En.  XII.  531. 

"  .  .  .  .  Slupet  obvia  leto 
Turba  super  stanleni,  atque  emissi  turbine  montis 
Obruitur." 

Stat.  Theh.  IL  564. 

"Idem  alias  lurres  saxis  et  turbine  crebro 
Laxat." 

Stat.  Theb.  X.  742. 
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In  all  which  passages  tur])0  is  not  a  whirlwind,  or  whirl- 
ing of  the  wind ;  but,  the  whirl  or  whirling  of  the  just 
mentioned  stone;  as  at  verse  594  of  En.  VI.  it  is  also 
not  a  rvliirhvind,  but  the  whirl  of  the  just  mentioned 
thunderbolt. 

So  understood,  1st,  the  passage  is  according  to  Virgil's 
usual  manner,  the  latter  part  of  the  line  explaining  and 
defining  the  general  statement  contained  in  the  for- 
mer; and,  2ndly,  Pallas  kills  her  enemy,  not  by  the 
somewhat  roundabout  and  unusual  method  of  first 
striking  him  with  thunder,  and  then  snatching  him  up 
in  a  whirlwind,  and  then  either  dashing  him  against  a 
sharp  rock,  and  leaving  him  impaled  there,  or,  as  I 
have  shown  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning,  impaling  him 
with  a  sharp  rock,  but  by  the  more  compendious  and 
less  out-of-the-way  method  of  first  .striking  him  with 
thunder,  and  then  whirling  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  top 
of  him,  so  as  to  impale  him. 

From  Milton's  imitation  of  this  passage,  in  his  Pa- 
radise Lost  (II.  180),  it  appears  that  even  he  fell  into 
the  general  and  double  error: 

"Caug-ht  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurled, 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed." 

Caro's  translation  shows  that  he  had  no  definite  idea 
whatever  of  the  meaning: 

"A  tale  un  turbo 
In  preda  il  die;  che  per  aculi  scogli 
Miserabil  ne  fe'  rapina,  e  scempio." 

EXPIRANTEM    TRANSFIXO    PECTORE    FLAMMAS.  —  Breathing, 

exhaling  out  of  his  mouth,  the  flames  of  the  thunderbolt 

which  had  pierced  his  breast.  Compare  Stat.  Theb.  XI.  1. 

"Postquam  mag-nanimus  furias  virtutis  iniquae 

Consumpsit  Capaneus,  expiravitque  receplum 

Fulraen;" 

and  Ovid.  Met.   VIII.  356;  of  the  Calydonian  boar: 

"Lux  micat  ex  oculis,  spiratqiie  e  pectore  flanima." 
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50. 

AST    EGO    OUyE    DIVUM    INCEDO    REGINA    JOVISQUE 
ET   SOROR   ET    CONJUX    UNA    CUM    GENTE    TOT    ANNOS 
BELLA    GERO 


Incedo.  —  "Wird  besonders  von  der  feierlichen,  wiirde- 
voUen  Haltung-  im  Gauge  gebraucht;  vers.  500,  von  der 
Dido,  'Regina  incessit.'  Ruhnk.  zii  Terent.  Andr.  I.  I. 
100.  Eun.  V.  3,  9.  Deshalb  der  majeslalischen  Jnno 
eigenthumlich,  HQaiov  (SadiCsLV.  Also  nicht  fur  sum, 
sondern   ganz  eigentlich."  —  Thiel. 

"But  I  "who  walk  in  awful  state  above." 

Dryden. 

"Tncedere  est  ingredi,  sed  proprie  cum  cjuadam  pompa 
el  fastu."  —  Gesner. 

"Incessus  dearum,  ini[)rimis  Junonis,  gravitate  sua 
notus.".  —  Heyne. 

And  so  also  Holdsworth  and  Ruaeus. 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  thai  incedo,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  expresses  only  the  stepping  or  walking  mo- 
tion generally;  and  that  the  character  of  the  step  or 
walk,  if  inferable  at  all,  is  to  be  inferred  only  from  the 
context.  Accordingly,  "Magnifice  incedit"  (Liv.  II.  6); 
"Turpe  incedere"  (Catull.  XXXXII.  8);  "Molliter  ince- 
dit" (Ovid,  Amor.  II.  23);  "Passu  incedit  inerti"  (Ovid, 
Metam.  II.  772);  "Melius  est  incessu  regem  quam  im- 
perium  regno  claudicare"  (Justin,  vi.  //.  6);  "Incessus 
omnibus  animalibus  certus  et  uniusmodi,  et  in  suo,  cui- 
que,  genere"  (Plin.  X.  38). 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  not  on  incedo,  but  on  re- 
gina; and  the  meaning  is,  /  who  step,  or  walk,  queen  of 
the  Gods ;  the  dignity  of  the  step  being,  not  expressed 
by  incedo,  but  inferable  from  regina.  The  expression 
corresponds  exactly  to  "ibit  regina"  /i^w.  //.  578);  with 
this  difference  only,  that  "ibit"  does  not,  like  incedo, 
specify  motion  on  foot. 
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JovisouE  ET  SOROR  ET  coNJDX.  —  Botli  llie  cts  are  em- 
phatic.     JOVISQUE   et  SOROR   Ct  CONJUX. 

Bella  expresses  the  organized  resistance  which  she 
meets,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue;  and,  being- 
placed  first  word  in  the  line,  is  emphatic. 


56. 

HIC   VASTO    REX    ^OLUS    ANTRO 
LUCTANTES    VENTOS    TEMPESTATESQUE    SONORAS 
IMPERIO    PREMIT    AG    VINCLIS    ET    CARCERE   FR^NAT 
ILLI    INDIGNANTES    MAGNO    CUM    MURMURE    MONTIS 
CIRCUM    CLAUSTRA    FREMONT    CELSA    SEDET    yEOLUS    ARCE 
SCEPTRA    TENENS    MOLLITQUE    ANIMOS    ET    TEMPERAT    IRAS 
NI    FACIAT    MARIA    AC    TERRAS    CffiLUMQUE   PROFUNDUM 
OUIPPE    FERANT    RAPIDI    SECUM    VERRANTQUE    PER    AURAS 
SED    PATER    OMNIPOTENS    SPELUNCIS    ABDIDIT    ATRIS 
HOC    METUENS    MOLEMQUE    ET    MONTES    INSLTER    ALTOS 
IMPOSUIT    REGEMQUE    DEDIT    QUI    FCEDERE    CERTO 
ET    PREMERE    ET    LAXAS    SCIRET    DARE   JUSSUS    HABENAS 


Celsa  SEDET  /EOLus  ARCE.  —  "Cclsa  in  arce,  extra  antrum, 
alto  in  montis  cacumine ,  infra  (vers.  144)  aula  dicta, 
seu  regia."  —  Heyne. 

''Celsa  arx  est  domus  regia  in  cacumine  montis  in- 
structa."  —  TmEL. 

—  "Hoch  sitzt  auf  der  Zacke  bczeptert 
^olus,  siinftig-t  den  Geist,  und  stillt  des  Zornes  Emporung." 

Voss. 
"Ed  ei  lor  sopra,  realmenle  adorno 
Di  corona,  e  di  scettro,  in  alto  assiso, 
L'ira,  e  gl'  impeti  lor  miliga,  c  molce.' 

Caro. 

''Aiolog  uinsivrjg  d'  uno  niTQtjg  axijniQU  ;|f£(»t^wy." 

De    BULGARtS. 
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"Hig-h  in  his  hall  the  undaunted  monarch  stands, 
And  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rag-e  commands." 

Dryden. 

Eolus  is  not  represented  sitting  with  his  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  on  the  top  or  on  a  peak  of  the  mountain  within  which 
the  winds  are  confined,  because  such  a  picture  were  little 
short  of  ridiculous.  Neither  is  he  represented  sitting  on 
a  throne  inside,  and  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  winds,  both 
because  arx  cannot  well  bear  such  meaning,  and  be- 
cause the  actual  career,  ill-adapted  as  it  was  to  be  the 
throne-hall  of  the  king,  was  still  less  adapted  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  tlie  king  and  Juno. 

Let  us  see,  if,  taking  tlie  several  words  of  the  pas- 
sage less  literally,  and  therefore  (as  I  think)  less  pro- 
saically, we  do  not  obtain  a  meaning  free  from  all  difficulty. 

ScEPTRA  TENENS.  —  Not  aetualUj  holding  his  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  but  invested  with  regal  power,  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  authority,  as  (Stat.  Thel.  I.  140): 

—  "ut  sceptra  tenentem 
"Foedere  pracipiti  semper  novus  ang-eret  haeres." 

also  (Ovid.  Ex  Ponto  III.  2.  59.) 

Regna  Thoas  habuit,  Mseotide  clarus  in  ora: 

Nee  fuit  Euxinis  notior  alter  aquis. 
Sceptra  tenente  illo,  liquidas  fecisse  per  auras, 
Nescio  quam  dicunt  Iphigenian  iter." 

And  separately,  sceptra  (as  in  En.  I.  82,  257 ;  IV.  597 ; 
VII.  252;  and  innumerable  passages,  both  of  Virgil  and 
other  writers),  not,  literally  sceptre,  but,  si/preme  do- 
minion; and  TENENS  (as  in  verse  143;  II.  505,  &c.), 
not,  literally  holding  in  the  hand,  but,  possessing. 

Sedet.  —  Not,  literally  sits,  but,  has  his  residence, 
or  seat,  (the  ordinary  "Sedem  habet")  as  En.  IX.  4, 
where  see  Servius. 

Aj^ce.  —  Neither  the  mountain  containing  the  dun- 
geon of  the  winds,  nor  an  elevated  throne  in  the  dun- 
geon, but,  according  to  the  most  common  use  of  the 
word  (compare  "Fundantem  arces,"  En.  IV.  260: 
"Areem  atlollere  tectis,"    En.  III.  134:   "Quas  condidit 
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arces,"  Eel.  II.  61;  "Cum  laceras  aries  ballistavc  con- 
cutit  arces,"  Ovid,  Met.  XI.  509),  strong-  place,  strong- 
hold, burg-,  keep,  schloss,  caslle,  royal  palace;  viz.  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountain  and  dungeon. 

MOLLIT  ANIMOS  ET  TEMPERAT  IRAS.  —  ThcSC  WOrds,  like 

SEDET  and  TENENS,  do  not  refer  particularly  to  any 
present  act  of  Eolus,  to  his  soothing  the  -winds  with 
his  sceptre,  or  from  his  throne,  but  to  the  general 
mollifying  effect  produced  on  them  by  their  continement 
and  restraint,  under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The 
words  are  connected  in  the  sense  with   the   preceding 

IMPERIO      PREMIT      AC     VINCLIS     ET     CARCERE     FR^ENAT ,      aS     If 

Virgil  had  said,  Premens  imperio  suo,  et  frgenans 
vinclis  et  carcere,  moUit  animos,  &c.  And  accordingly 
we  are  told  (verse  62),  ni  faciat,  unless  they  were 
thus  mollified,  not  by  that  special  and  personal  conci- 
liation generally  supposed  to  be  expressed  by  the  words, 
scEPTRA  TENENS  SEDET  MOLLiTQUE ,  but,  by  being  kept  in 
prison,  and  under  government,  they  would,  in  their  un- 
tamed violence,  sweep  the  whole  world  before  them; 
to  prevent  which  consummation,  hoc  metuens,  the 
provident  Father  of  all  placed  them  under  the  mollifying 
influence  of  confinement  and  a  governor.  MolUo  (to 
soften)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mulceo  and 
lenio  (to  soothe) ;  the  latter  being  to  produce  a  softening 
effect  by  soft  measures ;  mollio,  to  produce  the  softening 
effect  by  any  measures,  no  matter  how  severe  or  rigorous ; 
in  the  passage  before  us,  vinclis  et  carcere.  Compare 
"Dentibus  moiUtur  cibus"  (Cicero,  De  Nat.Deo)\II.i34.) 

"Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  molliat  ig-nis" 

HoR.  Sal.  I.  ir.  20. 

The  whole  passage  may  be  resolved  into  five  parts 

or  clauses:  the  first  of  which,   hic  vasto fr^- 

NAT,  informs  us  that  king  Eolus  kept  the  winds  con- 
fined in  a  strong  cave.  The  second,  illi  indignantes 

fremunt,  more  particular,  presents  us  with  the  prisoners 
impatient  to  get  oul,    and   roaring  about  the  fastenings 
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or  enclosing-  barriers  of  their  prison.    The  third  clause, 

CELSA IRAS,    as    particular   with   respect  to  the 

governor  as  the  second  with  respect  to  the  governed, 
informs  us ,  that  he  dwells  in  a  strong  burg  or  castle, 
and  that  the  object  and  result  of  his  government  is  the 
softening  or  mollifying  of  the  unruly  spirits  over  which 
he  is  placed.  The  fourth  clause,  ni  faciat  ....  auras, 
explains  the  necessity  for  these  precautionary  measures 
of  the  Eternal  Father.  And,  finally,  in  the  fifth  clause, 
SED  pater  ....  DEDiT ,  there  is  a  resume  of  the  mea- 
sures, followed  by  the  important  corollary,  qui  .  .  . 
HABENAS  (serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
whole  previous  description,  and  the  request  made  by 
Juno),  that  the  governor  had  authority  to  let  out  his  pri- 
soners as  occasion  required. 

In  the  opinion,  that  the  arx  of  Eolus  was  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  cavern  of  the  winds ,  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Ouintus  Calaber,  who  de- 
scribes Eolus  as  going  out  of  his  house  to  the  cavern:  — 

TxiTO   S'ylioXii]v^   ai'fficov   o&i  Xa^qov   ufi'Tiov 

Avrqn   mXfi,  cnvysQiiaiv   aQiiqa/nsv   itf^ufi  nnQriai, 

xoda   y.al   i];^r]frT(i.   doi-tot   8'ty/j<JTn   Tiflovtcu 

yliolov   InnoTul^ao.   y.i/fv   Ss  fdv   fvSov   foviu 

aw  j' a).n/co,   xui   naixn   diMy.uiSixtK.   xui   oi   ttm^v, 

OnoK   A&rjvaii]   zJavatnv   EninrfitTo   voann. 

AiTaq   0/'    ovx  aTnx)-i]crs,  ^io)mv  d'fxroa&s  /.nla&qwp, 

XfQTiv   V7t'   axa/.iaToi(nv   oqoQ  f.nya   ivipe  tqkxivi], 

fv&'   un^iov  HthiSfivrti   dvarj^ff?  i]vh'CovTO, 

******** 

/?/«   d'eoQijis   xo'/Mn'r,r. 

Quint.  Calab.  AlK  473. 

and  by  that  of  Ovid,  whose  palace  of  Eolus  (He- 
roid.  XI.  65),  has  no  one  character  even  in  the  most 
remote  degree  indicating  an  identity  with  the  prison  of 
the  winds. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  above,  I  believe  entirely  new, 
explanation   of  the  whole  passage,   in  place  not  only  of 
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the  explanations  given  by  previous  Virgilian  commenta- 
tors, but  in  place  of  that  proposed  by  myself  in  the 
19'^  No.  of  the  Classical  Museum  &  quoted  from  that 
Periodical  with  conditional  approbation  by  Forbiger  in 
his  d"^  Edition. 

Claustra.  —  Neither,  with  Caro,  the  inclosed  place, 
or  prison  itself  (chioiiiri) ;  nor,  with  Heyne  and  Forbiger, 
t/ie  vents  or  openings  (spiracula);  but,  primarily  and 
literally,  the  lochs  or  other  fastenings,  and  therefore, 
secondarily,  the  doors  or  other  harriers  by  which  the 
passage  out  was  closed  (clausum),  and  made  fast.  I  do 
not  find  an  instance  of  claustra  used  in  any  other  sense. 
The  Italians,  indeed,  designate  a  place  kept  locked,  or 
secured  by  claustra,  chibstri  (cloisters);  but  such  appli- 
cation of  the  term  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the- 
classic  writers. 

Therefore,  circum  claustra,  ahout  the  fastenings,  i.  e, 
about  the  fast-closed  barriers  or  gates,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  their  being  opened.     Compare: 

"Non  aliler,  molo  quam  si  pater  .-Eolus  antro 
Portain  iterum  saxo  premat  impcriosus,  et  omne 
Claudat  iter,  jam  jam  sperantibus  a;quora  venlis." 

Stat.  Tliel).  X.  246. 
"Subtexit  nox  atra  polos;  jam  claustra  rig-entis 
^olia  percussa  sonant,  venturaque  raiico 
Ore  minatur  hiems." 

Stat.  Tliel).  I.  3-10. 
—  ''Sex  reserata  diebus 
Carccris  ^olii  janua  laxa  patet." 

Ovid.  Fasti  II.  455. 

Abdidit.  —  '"Verbarg."  —  Voss.  No ;  but,  stowed  away, 
l>ut  away  in  a  place  apart,  or  by  themselves :  first,  be- 
cause the  idea  of  hiding  is,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
opinion  of  the  lexicographers ,  foreign  from  this  word, 
which  always  means  s'lmiA-^  putting  away,  apart,  (ab-do); 
compare  "abde  domo"  (Georg  III.  96);  '-lateri  capulo 
tenus  abdidit  enseni"  (En.  II.  553),  &c.  &c. ;  and  se- 
condly,   because    il    was    plainly   Jupiter's    intention    to 
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put  the  winds,  nol,  in  ii  place  wliere  they  could  not  be 
readily  seen  or  found,  bul,  merely  in  a  safe  place  apart. 


73. 

INCUTE  VIM  VENTIS  SUBMERSASQUE  OBRUE  PUPPES 


Servius  having  left  his  successors  their  choice  between 
two  interpretations  of  this  passage,  either  to  understand 
VIM  to  mean  strength,  and  ventis  the  object  to  which 
the  strength  was  to  be  given  ("I  venti  innaspra."  Al- 
FiERi.),  or  to  understand  vim  to  mean  violence,  and  ventis 
■*to  be  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  violence 
was  to  be  inflicted,  viz.  on  the  Trojan  fleet,  Rua?.us, 
Heyne,  Voss  and  most  other  commentators  have  made 
choice  of  the  former  interpretation;  I  very  much  prefer 
the  latter;  first, because  I  think  incutio  generally  expresses 
something  of  aggression  orhostility,  and  therefore  although 
perfectly  correct  to  say  inciiie  metum,  terrorem,  iram, 
into  a  person  or  thing,  it  were  less  correct  to  say  in- 
cute  VIM,  where  no  violence  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  in- 
tended towards  the  recipient  of  \\\Q,vim.  Secondly,  because 
even  if  the  expression  were  perfectly  unobjectionable,  yet 
the  two  successive  attacks,  first  on  the  winds  in  order  to 
drive  or  as  we  might  say  knock  (incutere)  power  into 
them,  and  then,  with  the  winds  so  strengthened,  on  Eneas's 
fleet  in  order  to  sink  it,  were,  as  it  seenrs  to  me  at 
least,  if  not  absolutely  awkward,  certainly  not  very  ele- 
gant; thirdly,  it  is  not  probable  that  Juno  having  taken  the 
utmost  pains  in  the  two  immediately  preceding  lines  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  Eolus  upon  his  prey,  would  in 
the  words  incute  vim  ventis,  abruptly  call  off  his 
attention  from  it  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the  winds,  in 
order  to  inform  him  what  he  had  first  to  do  with 
Ihem,    before   he   could   be  in  a  iU  condition  to  spring 
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upon  tlie  game.  How  much  more  probable  that  she 
said :  —  A  nation,  with  whom  I  am  at  war,  is  saihng-  at 
this  moment  on  the  Tuscan  sea ;  attack  them  with  your 
winds,  sink  them  or  scatter  them,  &c. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  give  a  decided  preference 
to  Servius's  second  interpretation,  already  justified  by 
him  by  the  authority  of  Ennius,  and  confirmed  as  I 
think  by  Ovid's 

"Improba  pug-nat  hiems,  indig-nalurque  quod  ausim 
Scribere,  se  rig-idas  incutiente  minas." 

Trist.  I.  II.  41. 

If  Ovid  does  not  use  too  bold  an  expression,  when 
he  causes  the  storm  incutere  minas  against  him,  i.  e. 
against  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing,  how  far  from 
bold  is  it  in  Virgil  to  make  the  storm  incutere  vim  against 
ihe  fleet  of  Eneas! 


78. 

OMNES  UT  TECUM  MERITIS  PRO  TALIBUS  ANNOS 
EXIGAT 


"Livia  sic  tecum  sociales  compleat  annos." 

Ovid.  Trist.  IL  161. 


82. 

TU  Mini  QUODCUNQUE  HOC  REGNI  TU  SCEPTRA  JOVEMQUE 
CONCILIAS  TU  DAS  EPULIS  ACCUMBERE  DIVUM 
NIMBORUMQUE  FACIS  TEMPESTATUMQUE  POTENTEM 


"  1  uis    in    me   officiis    debeo   totum  hoc  venlorum  reg- 
num."  —  Wagner.   Virg.  Br.  En. 

"Du  liast^diese  Gcwatt,  dii  Jupiters  lluld  und  den  Zepter 
Mir  ja  verschaffl." 

Voss. 
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"These  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  command, 
Are  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous  hand." 

Dryden. 

No ;  Init  the  very  contrary :  this  petty  domain  of  mine; 
this  domain  of  mine,  such  as  it  is.     Compare: 

"Tu  dccus  hoc  quodcunque  lyrte,  primusque  dedisti 
Non  vulgare  loqui,  et  faraara  sperare  sepulchro." 

Stat.  Silv.    V.  Ill  213. 

Tu,  TU,  TU.  —  Tlie  second  person,  generally  not  ex- 
pressed at  all,  repeated  here  three  times,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  emphatic. 


85. 

H^C  UBI  DICTA  CAVUM  CONVERSA  CUSPIDE  MONTEM 
IMPULIT  IN  LATUS 


"Egregie  dei  et  potentia  et  impetuosum  obsequium  de- 
claratur,  uno  sub  ictu  monte  non  (ut  olim  accipiebam) 
in  latus  dimoto,  verum  latere  montis  percusso  hasta 
dei,  perrupto  et  sic  patefacto"  ....  "hastam  intor- 
quet,  immittit,  ruptaque  rupe  viam  venlis  facit  qua 
erumpant."  —  Heyne. 

"Ictu  sceptri  partem  montis  in  latus  versus  protru- 
dit,  ut  foramine,  hiatu  facto,  omnes  venti  simul  prorum- 
pere  possint."  —  Forbiger. 

—  "Al  cavernoso  monte 
Con  lo  scctlro  d'un  urlo  il  fiance  aperse." 

Caro. 

—   "Hurled  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quivering-  spear,  and  all  the  God  applied." 

Dryden. 

"Zum  hohlen  Gebirg'  hinwendend  die  Spitze 

Schlug  er  die  Seit'." 

Voss. 

iMPULiT.  —  "Contorsit."  —  Gesner. 
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To  all  these  interpretations  there  seem  to  me  to  be 
these  two  decisive  general  objections:  first,  that  the  cave 
being  provided  with  claustra  (see  verse  60,  and  Com- 
ment), the  violent  breaking  it  open,  either  by  pushing 
the  mountain  to  one  side,  or  by  making  a  breach  in 
its  iiarietes ,  was  uncalled  for,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  poetic  maxim  : 

"Nee  Deus  inlersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus." 
Secondly,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  poet  who  de- 
scribes at  such  length  the  forcing  open  of  the  door  of 
Priam's  palace  by  Pyrrhus,  and  of  the  cave  of  Cacus 
by  Hercules,  would  have  disposed  of  Eolus's  either 
removing  the  whole  mountain  from  its  base,  or  breaking 
by  main  force  into  its  cavity,  as  briefly,  in  the  very 
same  terms,  and  with  no  greater  emphasis  than  he  might 
have  described  the  pushing  open  of  a  common  door. 

I  therefore  reject  all  these  explanations,  and,  follow- 
ing the  strict  grammatical  construction,  understand 
the  meaning  to  be.  Pushed  the  hollow  mountain  on  the 
side  with  his  spear  turned  towards  it;  i.  e.  turned  his 
spear  towards  the  hollow  mountain's  side,  and  pushed 
the  hollow  mountain's  side  with  it.  See  Comm.  En.  II.  131. 

CusproE  MONTEM  IMPULIT.  —  Not,  fiung  his  spear  against 
the  mountain,  because  in  the  few  instances  which  are 
to  be  found  of  impellere  used  in  this  sense,  the  object 
flung  is  always  put  in  the  accusative,  not  the  ablative. 
Compare : 

—  "Inque  nieos  ferrum  flammasque  penales 
Inipulit." 

Ovid,  Meiam.  All.  551. 

"Teluni  ingens  avide,  el  quanto  non  ante  lacerlo 
Impulit." 

Stat.  Theb.   VIII.  684. 

but,    simply,  and  conformably  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term ,  pushed  the    mountain  with  his  spear. 
—  "Et  dexlra  discedens  impulit  altam, 

Hand  ignara  modi,  puppim." 

En.  X.  246. 
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Cavum  montem.  —  The  liollow  mountain,  i.  e.  that 
pari  of  the  hollow  mountain  where  the  claustra  were, 
or  which  formed  the  claustra;  this  new  term  being- 
used,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  to  avoid 
minute  particularization. 

In  latus.  —  Not,  sideways,  or  to  one  side,  as  (Stat. 
Theb.  IX.  80),  "Sese  dominumque  relorsit  in  latus," 
but,  on  its  side,  as  (En.  AIL  505),  "^neas  Rutulum 
Sucronem  ....  excipit  in  latus;"  takes  him  on  the  side; 
wounds  him  in  the  side,  and  so,  correctly,  De  Bulgaris: 
''Tvij'e  nlEVQoiyer."  The  expression,  latus  montis 
occurs  again  in  Georg.  IV.  41S.  and,  as  it  happens,  in 
connexion  with  a  cave : 

—  "Est  specus  ing-ens 
Exesi  latere  ia  montis;" 

also  in  Silius  ItaUcus  (IV.  524): 

"Avulsum  montis  volvit  latus." 

CoNVERSA.  —  Turned  towards  the  mountain;  or,  as 
we  would  say,  with  his  spear  levelled  against  the  moun- 
tain.   So: 

—  "In  me  convertite  fcrnim." 

En.  IJ.  427. 

"Video  P.  C.  in  me  omnium  vestrum  ora  atque  oculos 
esse  converses."  —  Cic.  in  Catal.  IV.  1. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  analysis,  I  may  ob- 
serve further :  first,  that  impellere  is  the  word  specially 
employed  both  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  and  by  other 
Latin  writers  to  express  the  forcible  pushing,  or  throwing 
open,  of  gates  or  other  barriers.     See  En.  VII.  621 : 

—  "Impulit  ipsa  manu  portas." 

where    observe    the   exact  paralleUsm,    manu   portas; 
cuspide  montem;  also: 

—  "Impulsse  patuere  fores." 

Sil.  Hal  III.  693. 

andBurmann,  ad  Valer.  Flacc.  I.  610.  And  secondly,  that 
it  appears  from  the  representations   on  ancient  marliles 
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(see  article  Ci7'ciis  in  Smith's  Did.  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities)  that  the  carceres  of  the  circus  (of 
which  those  of  the  winds  are  phunly,  as  I  shall  show 
in  Comment  on  verse  86,  an  adumbration)  were  thrown 
open  by  forcibly  pushing-  from  without  inwards. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding-  in- 
terpretation, that  not  only  Quinlus  Calaber  (see  Com- 
ment, verse  56),  but  Statins  (Theh.  VI.  108) ,  and  other 
Latin  poets,  represent  the  cave  of  the  winds  as  actually 
broken  into,  I  reply,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  either  there  were  more  versions  of  the  story 
than  one,  or  Virgil's  better  judgment  taught  him  not 
to  adhere  too  closely  to  what  was  absurd  or  preposterous 
in  the  one  only  version. 


86. 

AC  VENTI  VELUT  AGMINE  FACTO 
QUA  DATA  PORTA  RUUNT  ET  TERRAS  TURBINE  PERFLANT 


For  the  sake  of  rapidity,  Virgil  connects  the  rushing 
forth  of  the  winds  immediately  with  the  pusli  of  Eolus's 
spear:  impulit  ac  venti.  An  inferior  poet  would,  no  doubt, 
have  told  us  that  the  effect  of  the  push  was  to  throw 
open  the  barriers,  and  that,  on  the  barriers  being  thrown 
open,  the  winds  immediately  rushed  forth.* 

Compare   En.  II.  259   where  Sinon  "laxat  claustra," 
undoes    the    fastenings,     and    inunediately    "patefactus 

*  This,    as    I  have  found  since  the  above  commentary  was  written 
(in    1852),  has  been  acluaUy  done  by  Alfieri  in  his  ti'aiislation  : 

"Disse,  e  colV  asta  al  suol  rivolta,  un  cavo 
Masso  rcspinse  all'  un  de'  canli :   appcua 
Schiusa  tal  porta,  impetuosa  luoii 
Stforga  dei  \enli  la  feroce  squadra" 

7.  //.  m>:i. 
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equus"  (observe  the  actual  opening  of  the  door  and 
how  or  by  whom  opened,  is  passed  over  sub  silentio  tor 
the  sake  of  rapidity)  "reddil  illos  ad  auras."  Compare 
also: 

—  "Atque  illam  media  inter  (alia  f'erro 
CoUapsam  aspiciunt  coniilcs." 

En.  IV.  G63. 

and  Comm. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  fine  picture  of  the  winds  indignantly  roaring 
about  the  claustra  of  the  career  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined, and,  upon  the  opening  of  those  claustra,  rushing 
out,  and  furiously  sweeping  over  land  and  sea,  was 
suggested  to  Virgil  by  the  chariot-races  of  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  in  which  the  horses,  ready  yoked,  were  kept 
confined,  until  the  moment  of  starting,  within  a  career, 
separated  only  from  the  spatia  of  the  circus  by  claustra, 
for  the  opening  of  which  the  horses  used  to  be  seen 
testifying  their  impatience  by  neighing  and  snorting, 
and  pnwing  against  them  with  their  feet,  and  on  the 
opening  of  which  they  rushed  forth  (agmine  facto),  two, 
three,  or  four  chariots  abreast,  and  swept  the  spatia 
with  the  impetuosity  of  the  whirlwind. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  beg 
the  reader,  first,  to  observe,  that  almost  all  the  words 
of  the  description,  and  notably  the  words  luctantes,  im- 
perio  premit,  fnenat,  fremunt,  mollit  animos,  temperat 
iras,  ferant  rapicli  secum,  verrant  per  auras,  are  suit- 
able to  the  manege;  secondly,  to  refer  to  Val.  Flaeeus 
(I.  611),  where,  in  a  manifest  copy  of  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  he  will  find  the  winds  to  be  styled,  in  express 
terms,  horses  rushing  from  the  career,  "Fundunt  se  car- 
cere  XddWTXwA.CQ'A  equi,  Zephyrusque,"  &c.;  and,  thirdly, 
to  compare  Virgil's  whole  description  with  the  de- 
scription which  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Ad  Consentimn) 
has  siven  of  the  chariot-race: 
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"lUi  (viz.  the  horses)  ad  claustra  (carceris,  viz.) 
fremunt,  repagulisquc 
Incumbunt  simul,  ac  per  obseralas 
Transfuinanl  labulas,  et  ante  cursuni 
Campus  flatibiis  occiipalur  abseiis: 
Impellunt,  trepidant,  trahunt,  repug-nant, 
Ardescunt,  saliunt,  tiraent,  timentur, 
Nee  gressum  cohibent,  sed  jjiquieto 
Duratum  pede  stipitem  flagcll;int; 
Tandem  murmure  buccinfe  strepenlis, 
Siispensas  tubicen  vocans  quadrig'as 
Effundit  celeros  in  arva  currus ; 
Non  sic  fulminis  impetus  trisului,"  &c. 

Let  him  compare,  also,  Ovid,  Melam.  II.  153;  Lucrel. 
VI.  194;  Slat.  Theb.  VI.  397,  et  seq.;  and  Virgil  him- 
self, En.  V.  144. 

Hence  new  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole  passage, 
and  proof  additional  to  those  adduced  above,  that  the 
winds  were  let  loose,  not  through  a  breach  made  in 
the  mountain,  but  through  the  accustomed  claustra. 


mCUBUERE  MARI  TOTUMQUE  A  SEDIBUS  IMIS 
UNA  EURUSQUE  NOTUSQUE  RUUNT  CREBERQUE  PROCELLIS 
AFRICUS  ET  VASTOS  V0L\'TJNT  AD  LITTORA  FLUCTUS 
INSEQUITUR  CLAMORQUE  VIRUM  STRIDORQUE  RUDENTUM 
ERIPIUNT  SUBITO  NUBES   CCELUiMQUE  DrEMQUE 
TEUCRORUM  EX  OCULIS  PONTO  NOX  INCUBAT  ATRA 
INTONUERE  POLI  ET  CREBRIS  MICAT  IGNIBUS  ^THER 


'1^ 


Ihc  double  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sea  is  well  in- 
dicated in  this  passage. 

First,    they  fall  with  force,  and  press  on  its  surface 
(lncubuere)  vertically,  from  above  downwards;  (compare: 

"Incubuerc  vadis  passim  discrimine  nullo 
Turba  simul,  priniiquo.'" 

Stat.  Theb.  IV.  SOO.) 
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forcing  their  way  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a 
hole  in  it,  and  so  raising  and  forcing  it  up  on  all  sides 
round :  a.  sedibus  imis  ruunt. 

And  secondly,  they  roll  billows  to  the  shores,  vol- 
vuNT  AD  LiTTORA  FLUCTus ;  such  billows  being  the  effect, 
partly  of  Iheir  direct  Ijlowing,  and  partly  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  wateii^from  the  height  to  which  it  had 
been  thrown  up  by  their  violent  vertical  descent;  com- 
pare (Georg.  II.  310): 

"Prsesertim  si  tenipestas  a  vertice  silvis 
Incubuit." 

where  Fea:  —  "Piomba  dall'  alto.  Arato  presso  Cice- 
rone {De  Nat.  Deor.  II.  44.) 

"Quem  summa  ab  regione  Aquilonis  flamina  pulsant." 

Omero  referito  ma  non  capito  dal  Guellio ,  meglio  lo 
spiega  Aulo  Gellio  (Lib.  II  c.  30).  Venti  ab  septen- 
Irionibus ,  ex  altiore  cceli  parte  in  mare  incidentes,  deor- 
sum  in  aquarum  profunda  quasi  praecipites  defcruntur, 
undasque  faciuut  non  prorsus  impulsas,  sed  vi  intus 
commotas." 

Una  eurusque  notdsque  ruunt  creberque  procellis 

Africus.  — 

—  "Nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  Iheir  stony  caves,  but  rushed  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vexed  wilderness." 

Milton.  Par.  Reg.  IV. 

Una,  —  Highly  emphatic,  being  placed  first  word  in 
the  line,  and  repeating  the  idea  already  expressed  in 
agmine  facto. 

Incubuere  ;  Insequitur  ;  Eripiunt  ;  Intonuere.  —  In  order 
to  impart  the  greatest  possible  energy  to  the  action, 
each  verb  not  only  contains  an  intensive  particle,  but 
is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  line,  and  precedes 
its  nominative.  At  vv.  108  —  109,  where  the  action  is 
still  energetic,  a  similar  structure  is  observable:  Fran- 
guntur   remi;    Insequitur  mons.    And  at  v.  184,    where 
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the  aclion  is  peaceable,  exactly  Ihe  opposite:  ^neas 
conscendit,  petit,  videat,  prospicit;  armenta  seqimn- 
tur,  longiim  pascitiir;  vEneas  constitit,  corripuit;  fidiis 
gerebat;  -^neas  sternit,  miscet,  absistit,  fundat, 
a?quet,  petit,  partitur;  bonus  onerarat,  dederat;  ^neas 
dividit,  nmlcet.  And  verse  230:  Jupiter  constitit, 
defixit;  Iristior  alloquitur;  qui  regis,  terres;  ^neas, 
Troes  poluere;  cunctus  clauditur;  qui  tenerent;  sen- 
tentia  vertit;  fortuna  insequitur;  Antenor  poluit.  Then 
again,  in  It  mare,  the  change  to  the  rapid  con- 
struction, indicative  of  the  change  to  the  rapid  action; 
and  finally,  the  placid  construction  in  the  placid  and 
final  compostus  quiescit. 


96. 

EXTEMPLO  JENEM  SOLVUNTUR  FRIGORE  MEIVIBRA 


The  first  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for  this  ex- 
treme emotion  of  Eneas  (considered  by  many  as  cow- 
ardly and  unworthy  of  Virgil's  hero;  see  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  XII.  p.  10, 
a  Tract  entitled,  "Verdicts  of  the  learned  concerning 
Virgil's  and  Homer's  Heroic  Poems"),  is  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following-  lines  of  Ronsard's  Franciade  * 
(c.  2): 

"Ha  tu  devois  en  la  Troyenne  g-uerre 

Faire  couler  mon  cerveau  contre  terre, 

Sans  me  sauver  par  uue  feinte  ainsi, 

Pour  me  Irahir  a  ce  cruel  souci; 

J'eusse  eu  ma  part  aux  tombeaux  de  mes  peres ; 

Ou  je  n'  atten  que  ees  vag-ues  ameres 

Pour  moil  sepulchre." 

*  One  of  those  innumerable,  once  fasiiionable,  but  now  forgotten 
poems,  which  the  poetasters  of  some  two  hundred  years  ago  used  to 
manufacture    out   of  the    Eneis ,    and  pass  upon  tlie  world  as  orig:inal 
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To  Ihis  ground  there  seems  to  me  to  be  these  two 
objections:  first,  that  it  is  insufficient;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  verses  104  and  105,  which 
show  that  Eneas  knew  that,  even  if  he  had  died  on 
the  plains  of  Troy,  it  w^as  by  no  means  certain  that 
his  body  would  have  had  burial. 

The  other  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for  Eneas's 
emotion,  viz.  the  reflection  that  death  by  shipwreck  was 
death  lost  and  thrown  away,  death  redounding  neither 
to  his  own  honour,  nor  to  the  advantage  of  his  country 
or  the  world,  is  probably  the  true  one,  because  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  heroic  character,  with  the  words  of 
the  hero  himself,  and  with  the  sentiments  ascribed  to 
other  heroes  on  similar  occasions.  See  in  the  Homeric 
text,  of  which  the  passage  before  us  is  an  almost  literal 
translation : 

T&J   x'    fln/ov  y.TSQfori',  xai  fxtv  xhog  i]yov  Axmor 
ISvv  <5«  jU£  Id'YuXfo)  ^avaxo)  h^uqjo  albnui. 

Odyss.   V.  313. 

Compare  also  Senec.  Agam.  518: 

"Nil  nobile  ausos  pontus  atquc  undse  ferent? 
Ig-nava  fortes  fata  consument  viros? 
Perdenda  mors  est." 

And  Hercul.  (Etasus,  1165:  Hercules  speaking,   - 

"Morior,  nee  ullus  per  meum  stridet  latus 

Transmissus  ensis 

.  .  .  .  ,  pcrdidi  mortem,  hei  mihi! 
Toties  honestam." 

works  of  their  own.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
semblance between  those  professedly  original  poems,  but  really  semi- 
translations  of  the  Eneis,  and  our  modern  professed  translations  but 
really  semi-original  poems.  Both  are  composed  altogether  ad  captum 
vuhji;  in  the  same  easy,  flowing,  and  often  sweet  style,  and  with  the 
same  total,  either  ignorance  or  disregard,  of  Virgil's  meaning ;  the  sole 
difference  between  them  being  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  language 
of  the  former,  and  such  change  in  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  in  the 
places,  times,  and  order  of  action,  as  was  necessary  to  give  to  the 
former  some  colour  of  originality.  —  J.  H. 
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If  we  consider,  besides,  that  it  was  not  his  own 
death  alone  which  Eneas  saw  impending-,  but  the  total 
destruction  of  all  his  surviving  friends,  and  of  (he  last 
hopes  of  Troy,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  convinced  that 
nothing-  could  be  more  becoming-  or  more  natural  than 
his  deep  emotion  and  pathetic  exclamation,  —  "Better 
1  had  died  by  the  hands  of  my  noble  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Troy,  fighting  bravely  for  my  country  before 
the  eyes  of  my  sires,  than  have  lived  to  see  this  day, 
and  to  meet  this  fate." 


103. 

S^VUS  UBI  ^ACID^  TELO  JACET  HECTOR  UBI  INGENS 
SARPEDON 


Observe  how  the  poet  surmounts  the  obvious  difficulty 
of  uniting  Hector,  the  principal  champion  of  Troy,  and 
Sarpedon ,  the  son  of  Jove^,  in  one  and  the  same  sen- 
tence, without  implying  a  preference  for  either,  without 
exalting  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  viz.,  by  coun- 
terbalancing, by  an  inferior  position  towards  the  end  of 
a  line,  that  advantage  of  priority  of  mention,  which  he 
must  necessarily  give  to  one  of  them ;  and  by  compen- 
sating the  other  for  the  'disadvantage  of  being  placed 
second  in  order,  by  the  double  advantage  of  first  place 
in  a  line,  and  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  line  by 
a  sudden  pause. 


104. 

UBI.  TOT  SIMOIS  CORREPTA  SUB  UNDIS 
SCUTA   VIRUM  GALEASQUE  ET  FORTIA  CORPORA  VOLVIT 


"Contendit  cum  Homero    (II.  f.i.  22  seq.J.    Potest  sane 
oratio    nimis    ornata   videri    ex   Enea-  persona;    sed  in- 
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numeris  locis  poetae  cum  epici,  turn  tragici  ac  lyrici, 
sibi  indulgent  in  ornatu,  etiam  ubi  alios  loquentes  in- 
ducunt."  —  Heyne. 

This  stricture,  very  seasonable  in  a  commentary  on 
Statius  or  Lucan,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  Virgil,  a 
poet  remarkable,  above  all  others,  for  his  abstinence 
from  gaudy  ornament,  and  singularly  careful  to  adapt 
the  sentiment  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
speaker.  The  words  in  the  text,  or  some  similar  words, 
were  indispensable  to  give  full  expression  to  the  idea 
of  Eneas;  very  imperfectly  understood  either  by  the 
annotators,  or,  with  the  exception  of  Caro,  by  the  trans- 
lators :  Happy  those  who  died  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  in 
the  sight  of  their  sires!  0  that  I,  too,  had  perished 
there  by  the  hand  of  Tydides,  or  been  swept  away  along 
with  so  many  of  my  friends  by  the  Simois ! 

In  justice  to  the  Manes  of  Virgil,  I  shall  place  in 
juxta-position  with  this  and  two  other  passages,  also  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Eneis,  their  English  representatives; 
I  say  their  English  representatives,  because  Dryden's 
may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  only  translation  of  Virgil 
which  is  known  or  read  in  England.  The  literal  English 
of  the  lines  in  the  text  is :  Where  Simois  rolls  so  many 
shields  and  helmets  and  brave  bodies  of  heroes,  snatched 
under  his  waves.  There  is  not  one  word  more  or  less  or 
different  from  these  in  the  original ;  now  hear  Dryden :  — 

"Where  Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and  the  shields 
Of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
The  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear." 

Again,  v.   170:  — 

"Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum ; 
Intus  aquae  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Nympharum  domus. 

Under  the  opposite  front,  a  cave  with  hanging  crags; 
within,  sweet  water,  and  seats  of  the  living  stone;  house 
of  the  nymphs.     Hear  Dryden :  — 
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"A  grot  is  formed  beneath  with  mossy  seats. 
To  rest  the  Nereids  and  exclude  the  heats, 
Down  throug-h  the  crannies  of  the  living-  walls 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring'  falls." 

Once  more,  v.  420: 

—  "Ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaeo 
Ture  calent  ane  sertisque  recentibus  halant." 

Where  a  temple  and  hundred  altars  glow  for  her ,    and 
breathe  of  fresh  garlands.     Hear  Dryden : 

"Where  garlands  ever  green  and  ever  fair 
With  vows  Jire  offered  and  with  solemn  prayer; 
A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke, 
A  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoke." 

Such,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  scarcely  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  line,  is  Dryden's  translation  of  the 
Eneis  —  "the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation,"  says 
Pope,  "which  I  know  in  any  language"  —  that  transla- 
tion, whose  very  announcement,  we  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  Scott  (see  his  Life  of  Dryden),  put  all  literary 
England  into  a  ferment  of  expectation  —  that  translation 
which  Johnson  tells  us,  "satisfied  Dryden's  friends,  and 
for  the  most  part,  silenced  his  enemies"  —  that  trans- 
lation which,  up  to  the  present  day,  is  the  only  recognised 
representative  at  the  court  of  English  Literature,  of  the 
sweet,  modest,  elegant,  and  always  correct  muse  of  Virgil. 


106. 

TALIA  JACTANTI  STRIDENS  AQUILONE  PROCELLA 

VELUM  AD\'ERSA  FERIT   FLUCTUSQUE  AD  SIDERA  TOLLIT 

FRANGUNTUR  REMI  TUM  PRORA  AVERTIT  ET  UNDIS 

DAT  LATUS   INSEQUITUR  CUMLILG  PR^RUPTUS  AQU^  MONS 

HI   SUMMO  IN  FLUCTU  PENDENT  HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS 

TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT   FURIT  jCSTUS  ARENIS 


Adversa,  right  in  front:  in  nautical  language,  aback. 

INSEQUITUR  CUMULO  PR^RUPTUS  AQU^  MONS. "PriCruplUS 

propter     altitudinem    cumulalae    aqua?."     Heyne.     No : 
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Wunderlich  is  rig-hl,  that  cumulo  depends  on  inseouitur 
not  on  PR.^RUPTUS,  for  I  find  no  instance  of  an  ablative 
joined  to  the  latter,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  junction 
of  an  ablative  with  the  former  is  of  connnon  occurrence. 
Insequitur  lumine:  Ovid.  Metam.  XI.  468.  Bello  in- 
sequitur:  En.  VIII.  146.  Infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus  in- 
sequitur: En.  II.  529.  Morsibus  insequitur:  Ovid.  Me- 
tam. XIII.  568.  And  so,  inseouitur  cumulo  :  pursues  with 
a  heaped  up  pile  of  water;  i.  e.  threatening  to  over- 
whelm, but  not  actually  overwhelming-;  as  fully  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  thought  is  carried  out: 
hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent  ,  his  unda  dehiscens  ;  where 
there  is  a  transition  from  the  single  ship  of  Eneas, 
and  the  single  mountain  wave  impending-  over  it,  to 
the  entire  fleet,  some  of  the  vessels  of  which  are  similar- 
ly situated  with  the  vessel  of  Eneas,  while  others  are 
in  the  exactly  opposite  situation,  i.  e.  riding  on  the  top 
of  the  wave. 

Voss  and  Caro  are  therefore  entirely  wrong: 

—  "Und  es  sliirzt  das  g-cbrochene  WasscM-gebirg-'  ein." 

Voss. 
—  "E  d'  acqiia  un  inoiite  inlanlo 
Venne  come  dal  cielo  a  cader  giu." 

Caro. 
Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  XV.  508: 

"Cum  mare  surrexit,  cumulusque  immanis  aquarum 
In  monlis  specieni  curvari  et  cvescere  visiis," 

where  cumulus  is  the  heaped  up  rising-  or  swelling,  not 
the  bursting,  pile  of  water. 

Fluctus  ad  sidera  tollit  ;  insequitur  cumulo  ;  pr^- 
RUPTus  aouyE  mons;  summo  in  fluctu;  pendent;  are  all 
only  different  phases  of  the  one  idea;  the  correlative 
idea  begins  at  his  unda  dehiscens.  Furit  .•estus  arenis 
is  the  complement  of  the  two  ideas  united.  The  tumbling 
in  of  one  of  these  mountain  billows  on  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  consequent  sinking  of  the  \('ssel,  is  described 
at  verse  1 17. 
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HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS  TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT  FURIT 

^STUS  ARENis.  —  "Hlaiile  unda  et  ai)parentc  terra  vident 
in  imo  arenam  wstuantem,  ac  fervenlem."  —  La  Cerda. 

"Arenis;  recte  Wunderlicli  explicat  in  I'lindo  maris, 
coll.  Ovid.  Melani.  XI.  499."  —  Wagner. 

"Arenis;   auf  deni  Meeresboden,  nicht  am  Ufer."  — 

TllIEL. 

—  "Doii  sinkcndcn  ofTnet 
Tief  die  zerlechzeiide  Woge  das  Land,  und  es  siedet  der 
Schlamm  auf." 

Voss. 

—  "Zfts   ^f   a^iftui;." 

De  Bulgaris. 

—  "Moslra  g-iii  il  boUenle 
Lello  arenoso  suo." 

Alfieri. 

—  "Or  a  quci  s'apre  la  terra 
Fra  due  liquid!  monti,  ove  1'  arena 

Non  men  ch'  a  i  liti  si  rag'gira,  e  ferve." 

Caro. 
"Through  g-aping-  waves  behold  the  boiling-  deep." 

Dryden. 

All,  as  I  think,  highly  incorrect;  the  last,  downright 
nonsense. 

.■EsTus.  —  Unless  when  a  hot  liquid  is  spoken 
of,  seething  or  hoUin(j  is  a  sense  foreign  from  this 
word,  which  always  means  the  swell  or  increment  or 
acme  of  something  which  increases  progressively,  and 
then  progressively  diminishes  again,  "^slus  soils  et 
SBStivi  temporis  flagrantia:"  {\^ est.  ap.  Non.  IV.  40);  not, 
as  commonly  understood,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  the  swell,  or  high  tide  of  the 
sun,  or  of  the  sun's  heat;  i.  c.  when  the  temperature 
is  just  reaching  the  maximum.  "Propiusque  a'stus  in- 
cendia  volvunt"  (En.  II.  706),  the  conflagration  rolls, 
not  the  heat  nearer,  but,  its  swelling  tide  nearer.  "Jam- 
jam  absumor;  conlicit  animam  Vis  vulneris,  ulceris 
aestus"  (Cicero,  translating  from  Sopiioclcs;  Tusc.Qucesf. 
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//.  7);  not,  with  Gesner,  dolor  fluctuans,  but,  the 
increasing-,  swelling  pain ;  the  tide,  acme,  or  exacerba- 
tion of  pain.  "Ssepe  homines  segri,  morbo  gravi,  quum 
sestu  febrique  jactantur"  (Cic.  Catal.  L  13.)',  not  the 
heat,  but  the  paroxysm,  access,  exacerbation,  fit,  high 
tide,  of  the  disease,  "^stus  cum  ex  alto  se  incitavisset 
quod  bis  semper  accidit  duodecim  horarum  spalio"  (C^s. 
B.  G.  III.  12).  "^stus  maris  accedere  et  reciprocare, 
maxime  mirum"  (Pun.  //.  97).  "Labitur  alta  secans 
fluctuque  sestuque  secundo"  En.  X.  687.  The  height  or 
acme  of  the  sea;  the  tide,  properly  so  called.  And  so 
in  our  text,  furit  ^stus,  the  tide  rages;  the  swelling, 
tiding  sea  rages. 

Furit  arenis.  —  Rages,  not  07i  the  sands,  but,  with 
the  sands;  pulls  the  sands  violently  about  with  it;  its 
rage  is  so  much  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the 
drifting  quicksands  which  it  sets  in  motion  and  carries 
with  it.  (^stu  miscenlur  arense :  En.  III.  557.)  Compare : 
Ense  furens  (Valer.  Flacc.  /.  144.);  Furentem  csede 
Ncoptolemum  (En.  II.  499).  As  ense  and  cajde, 
added  to  furens,  in  these  passages,  define  and  enhance 
the  fury  of  ^son  and  Neoptolemus,  informing  us  that 
the  former  was  using  his  sword,  and  that  the  latter 
was  slaughtering  all  before  him,  so  arenis,  in  our  text, 
defines  and  enhances  the  fury  of  the  sea,  informing  us 
that  it  moved  and  carried  with  it  the  shoaling  sands. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Syrtes,  the  scene  of  the  action, 
which  derived  their  name  from  this  very  liability  to  be 
displaced  and  set  in  motion  by  the  sea  in  a  storm: 
"Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et  saevire  coepit  ventis, 
limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fluctus  trahunt;  ita 
facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mulatur:  Syrtes  ab 
tractu  nominatse."  —  Sall.  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  80.  Virgil's 
furere  arenis  is  Sallust's  saevire,  et  trahere  arenam. 

Compare  also  Juvenal's  cognate  expression:  Sffi- 
vire  flageliis  (X.  180);  Virgil's  own  Saevit  animis: 
(vers.  153);  and  stridens  aquilone  procella,  (verse  106, 
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above);  Phlegelhonla  furentem  ardentibus  undis  (Culex, 
270);  Furit  stridoribus:  (Culex,  177);  and  exactly  pa- 
rallel lo,  and  coincident  with  our  text,  Valerius  Flaccus's 
Qua  brevibus  furit  astus  aquis :   (II.  615). 

Furit  ^stus  arenis.  —  The  connexion  of  these  words 
is    not    with    the   immediately    preceding    semi-clause, 

HIS    UNDA    DEHISCENS    TERRAM    INTER   FLUCTUS    APEUIT    which 

would  give  the  jejune  meaning  found  in  the  passage 
by  La  Cerda  and  the  other  expositors  "Vident  in  imo 
arenam  sestuantem  ac  ferventem,"  but  with  the  whole 
clause:  hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his  unda  dehiscens 
TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERiT,  of  which  clauso  they  are 
the  complement,  filling  up  and  completing  the  fine 
picture;  thus:  —  These  vessels  here,  hang  on  the  crest 
or  ridge  of  the  wave,  while  those  there,  descend 
almost  to  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough;  the 
ridge  is  high,  and  the  trough  deep,  because  the  sea 
is  at  its  acme,  i.  e.  the  tide  fall  and  swelling;  and  the 
raging  of  the  sea  is  the  more  terrible  on  account  of 
the  quicksands  which  it  has  set  in  motion  and  carries 
along  with  it.     The  catastrophe  follows  at  verse  116: 

"Illidilque  vadis,  atque  ag^g-ere  cingit  arenae." 


114. 

DORSUM  IMMANE  MARI  SUMMO  IRES  EURUS  AB  ALTO 
IN  BREVIA  ET  SYRTES  URGET 


Dorsum.  —  A  reef. 

Alto.  —  As  the  adjective  alius  signifies  properly 
neither  Jielght  nor  depth,  but  pet^pendicular  distance, 
which  may  be  either  upwards  (suspiciens  altam  Lu- 
nam :  En.  IX.  403) ;  downwards  (cum  terra  araretur, 
et  sulcus  allius  esset  impressus :  Cic.  de  Divin.  11.23.); 
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or  inwards  (Ferrum  hand  alle  in  corpus  descendisse : 
Liv.  /.  41);  so  altum,  taken  substantively,  and  applied 
to  the  sea,  is  properly  neither  the  high  sea  (i.  e.  the 
sea  considered  solely  in  respect  of  the  height  of  its 
surface  above  its  bottom),  nor  the  deej)  sea  (i.  e.  the 
sea  considered  solely  in  reference  to  the  dejjth  of  its 
bottom  below  the  surface),  but  (if  I  may  invent  a  term 
where  the  English  language  possesses  none),  the  deep- 
heiylit  or  the  high-deep,  \.  e.  the  sea  considered  in  re- 
ference to  the  perpendicular  distance  between  its  two 
surfaces.  In  numerous  instances,  where  (as  in  the 
passage  before  us,  and  En.  I.  7;  III.  11)  there  is  no 
occasion  that  the  reader  should  be  specially  informed 
of  the  depth  of  the  water  below  the  surface;  this  inter- 
pretation (viz.  high-deep),  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  ac- 
cord better  with  the  context  than  the  ordinarily  recei- 
ved interpretation,  the  deep.  I  may  observe,  besides, 
that,  unless  in  this  word,  the  Romans  possessed  no 
term  for  the  idea  which  modern  nations  express  by  the 
terms,  high  sea,  high  water,  high  flood,  high  tide,  high 
river,  das  hohe  Meer,  die  hohe  See,  ^c. 

In  brevia  et  syrtes.  —  I.  e.  in  brevia  syrtium.    See 
En  V.  220:  In  scopulo  alto  brevibusque  vadis. 


120. 

AST  ILLAM  TER  FLUGTUS  IBIDEM 
TORQUET  AGENS  CIRCUM  ET  RAPIDUS  VORAT' ^QUORE  VORTEX 


"Tre  volte  il  fe'  g-irar  con  tutte  I'acque; 
Alia  quarta  levar  la  poppa  in  suso, 
E  la  prora  ire  in  giu,  com'  altrui  piacque, 
Infin  che  'I  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richiuso." 

Dante,  Infern.  JXVI.  139. 
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122. 

APPARENT  RARI  NANTES  IN  GURGITE  VASTO 

ARMA  VIRUM  TABUL.^QUE  ET  TROIA  GAZA  PER  UNDAS 


Conspiciunlur  passim    nantes  et  arma,    h.   e.   clypei." 
—  Heyne. 

"Ring's  nun  schwiramen  umher  sparsam  in  uncndlieher 
Meerflul 
Waffcn  des  Krieg-s  und  Gcbalk  and  troischer  Pomp 
durch  die  Bianduriir." 

Voss. 

"Gia  per  I'ondoso  mar  disperse  e  rare, 
Le  navi,  c  i  naviganti  si  vedevano  : 
Gia  per  tuUo  di  Troja  a  I'onde  in  preda 
Arme,  tavole,  arnesi  a  nuoto  andavano." 

Caro. 

"And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were  seen 
Arms,  pictures,  precious  goods,  and  floating-  men." 

Dryden. 

Not  one  represents  Virgil's  meaning-;  which  is,  that 
only  an  odd  swinnner  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
(the  others  having-  gone  to  the  botlom),  while  the 
whole  water  was  thickly  strewed  with  arma  virum,  ta- 
bulae,  ET  TROiA  GAZA.     Comparc  (Stat.  Theh.  IX.  263): 

"Summa  vagis  late  sternuntur  flumina  tehs, 
Ima  viris." 

Rari  in  GURGITE  VASTO  stands  in  direct  contrast  with 
PER  UNDAS  (everywhere  over  the  water).  Compare  per 
antrum:  En.  III.  631  (everywhere  through  the  cave; 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  tlic  cave). 
Rari  belongs  to  nantes  only;  and  nantes  relers  only 
to  the  persons.  The  structure  is,  apparent  rari  nantes 
in  gurgite  vasto ;  apparent  fluitantia  per  undas  arma 
virum  tahulccque  et  Troja  gaza.  And  so,  correctly  (with 
the  exception  of  his  interpretation  of  tabul.«)  De  Bul- 
garis : 
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"•IJuuQoi    (t^Fi^Fairi   d'    iv  divt]   ooooivto   rsoirsc. 

KfjiS'   d'    i'(5.'/Tw»'  otAm,  xat,  Tiivaxsg,  y.ui  yu'C,u   Ss   T^mmv." 

The  puncLiiation  of  N.  Heinsius,  Alfieri  and  the  Basker- 
ville  should  therefore  be  adopted: 

"Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurg^ite  vasto ; 
Arma  virum  tabuleeque  et  Troia  gaza  per  iindas." 

It  appears  from  Foggini  that  there  is  in  the  Medicean 
a  point  at  vasto  ;  but  the  punctuation  in  that  MS  is  so 
carelessly  performed  that  unless  where  it  is  collaterally 
supported,  great  stress  cannot  safely  be  laid  on  it:  in 
proof  of  which  assertion  I  need  only  inform  the  reader, 
that  there  is  also  a  point  placed  after  arma.  in  that  MS. 
Arma  virum.  —  Virum  added  to  arma  (in  the  same 
way  as  3Iartis  to  the  same  word,  verse  4,  where  see 
Comment),  shows  that  the  arms  meant  are  no  other 
than  those  of  the  warriors  themselves,  and  not,  as 
might  possibly,  except  for  this  adjunct,  have  been  un- 
derstood, arms  fixed  up  in  the  vessel  by  way  of  ensign 
or  ornament;  still  less  the  oars  or  other  nautical  tackling, 
which  (See  Comm.  En.  V.  15)  were  often  called  arma. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  these  same  arma  virum,  necessarily 
laid  aside  by  their  owners  when  they  went  on  board, 
and  began  to  act  as  rowers  and  sailors ,  and ,  most 
probably,  hung  up  out  of  the  way  on  the  aplustre, 
steersman's  baraque,  and  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  that 
our  author  speaks  at  verse  187,  in  the  words: 

—  ''aut  celsis  in  puppibus  arma  Caici." 
Also,  En.  YIII.  92: 

"Miratur  nemos  insuetiim  fulgentia  longe 
Scula  virum  fluvio  piclasque  innare  carinas." 

And  En.  X.  SO: 

"Pacem  orare  manu,  prrefig-ere  puppibus  arma." 

Tabulae.  —  Not  the  planks  of  the  vessel  (for  the  vessel 
had  not  gone  to  pieces,  but  foundered  and  gone  down 
whole),  and  still  less  pictures ;  but,  the  boards  of  such 
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fragile  and  unessential  parts  as  the  benches  of  the  ro- 
wers, steersman's  baraque  and  the  aplustre  or  peaked 
and  lofty  taffrel  (for  representations  of  both  which,  see 
Vatic.  Fragm.  apiid  Bartholi,  P.  57.  101.  103.  129.  also 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities:  ar- 
ticles Antennae,  Anchora,  and  Aplustre).  How  frail  these 
parts  were,  and  how  liable  to  be  washed  overboard, 
and  to  be  seen  floating  about  in  the  water,  appears 
from  numerous  passages  in  various  writers: 

"Per  terrarum  oiuncis  oras  fluitantia  aplustra." 

Ll'cr.  //.  556. 

—  "Jamque  per  undas 
Et  trail stra,   ct  mali,  laccroque  aplustria  velo, 
Ac  miseri  fluitaiit  revomentes  a;quora  iiautae." 

SiL.  Itax.  X.  324. 
"Navibus  absumptis  fluitantia  quaerere  aplustra." 

Cicero's  Aratus,  wpud  Priscian. 

"Inconcussa  vehit  tranquillus  aplustria  flatus; 
MoUia  securo  vela  rudente  treinunt." 

Ruxarus.  It  in.  I.  513. 

where  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  as  well  as  from 
Virgil   himself  (En.   V.  858): 

"Et  superincumbcns  cum  puppis  parte  revnlsa 
Cumque  g-ubernaculo  liquidas  projecit  in  undas;" 

where  the  very  extremity  of  the  vessel,  consisting  of 
the  steersman's  baraque  and  the  aplustre,  is  meant, 
and  not  that  solid  part  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
denominaling  poop,  or  quarter;  the  breaking  off  of  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  which  could  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  a  single  man,  or,  if  it  could,  must  have 
involved  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 
Com[)are  Ovid.   Trist.  I.  6.  7 : 

"Tu  facis  ul  spoliuni  nc  sim,  neu  ihuIlt  alj  illis 
Naufragii  (abulas  qui  petioro  inci." 


128. 

INTEREA  MAGNO  MISCERI  MURMURE  PONTUM 
EMISSAMQUE  HIEMEM  SENSIT  NEPTUNUS  ET  IMIS 
STAGNA  REFUSA  VADIS  GRAVITER  COMMOTUS  ET  ALTO 
PROSPICIENS  SUMMA  PLACIDUM  CAPUT  EXTULIT  UNDA 
DISJECTAM  ^NE^  TOTO  VIDET  ^QUORE  CLASSEM 
FLUCTIBUS  OPPRESSOS  TROAS  CCELIQUE  RUINA 
NEC  LATUERE  DOLI  FRATREM  JUNONIS  ET  IR^ 
EURUM  AD  SE  ZEPHYRUMQUE  VOCAT  DEHINC  TALIA  FATUR 
TANTANE  VOS  GENERIS  TENUIT  FIDUCIA  VESTRI 


Refusa.  —  According  to  the  peculiar  and  proper  force 
of  the  Be,  pouring-  or  streaming  back,  i.  e.  out  of  its  pro- 
per place  (viz.  the  bottom  or  depth  of  the  sea);  out 
of  the  place  into  which  it  had  been  originally  put  (viz. 
by  Neptune);  and  so,  correctly,  Ladewig:  zuriickstromend. 
Compare : 

"Portus  erat,  si  non  violcnlos  insula  Coros 
Exciperet  saxis,  lassasqnc  refunderel  undas." 

LucAN.  n.  OIL 

Graviter  COMMOTUS.  —  "Gravitcr  iratus."  —  Ru^us. 

"Irato."  —  Caro. 

"Mit  heftigem  Eifer."  —  Voss. 

"Displeased."  —  Dryden. 

No ;  but,  miicfi  disturbed,  put  out  of  his  way,  dis- 
composed. The  identical  words  are  used  by  Cicero  to 
express  the  discomposure  of  mind  produced  in  him  by 
certain  unexpected  and  disagreeal)le  news:  "Cum  est 
ad  nos  allatum  de  temeritate  eorum  qui  tibi  negotium 
facesserent,  etsi  graviter  primo  nunlio  commolus  sum, 
quod  nihil  tam  pra?ter  opinionem  meam  accidere  po- 
tuit;  lamen,"  &c.  (ad.  Fam.  III.  10).  And  Pliny  the 
Younger  applies  the  term  commolus  to  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  being  moved  to  write  a  letter  "Quaoris 
fortasse  quo   commotus  h.Tc  scribam"    (Episl.  VIII.  23j 
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Neptune  could  not  have  been  correctly  represented 
as  angry  at  an  occurrence,  of  the  cause  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant. 

Alto  prospiciens.  —  "Mari  providens."  —  Ru^us. 

"And  fearing'  for  his  watery  reign." 

Drydex. 

Certainly  wrong-;  because,  in  the  almost  identical  con- 
text: 

"Prospiciens,  summa  flavum  caput  extulit  unda;" 

Georg.  IV.  352; 

the  meaning  is  not  figurativ'e,  but  literal.  "Ex  fundo 
maris  in  quo  regia  Dei  est."  —  Heyne.  Wrong  no  less 
certainly;  because,  even  if  a  prospect  of  the  sea  from 
its  bottom  were  possible,  the  addition  of  the  preposi- 
tion ab ,  or  ex,  were  indispensable  to  enable  alto  to 
signify  the  point  or  stand  from  which  the  view  was 
taken.     Compare: 

—  "Quum  littora  fervere  late 
Prospiceres  arce  ex  summa;" 

En.  IV.  409; 

where,  in  order  to  indicate  that  Dido  took  the  view, 
not  from  the  top  of  the  arx,  but  from  within  the  arx, 
i.  e.  from  a  window  or  room  in  the  arx,  the  preposi- 
tion used  is,  not  ab,  but  ex: 

"Prospexi  Italiam,  summa  sublimis  ab  unda;" 

En.   VI  357; 

where  the  structure  is ,  not  sublimis  ab ,  but  pro- 
spexi ab ;  and  where ,  in  order  to  inlimale  that  Pali- 
nurus  was  not  in  the  water,  but  on  the  top  of  it,  viz. 
floating  on  the  aplustre  (see  Comment,  verse  122),  the 
preposition  used  is,  not  ex,  but  ab ;  and: 

"Et  Icetum  ..^ncani  classemcjue  ex  a^there  longc 
Dardaniam  Siculo  prospexit  ab  usque  Pachyno;" 

En.    Vn.  2SS; 

where,  in  order  to  deUnc  the  unusual  point  of  view 
with  the  greater  accuracy,   both    prepositions  arc  used 
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together:  ex  to  inform  us  that  the  view  was  taken  from 
out  the  ether,  and  ab  that  the  part  of  the  ether,  from 
out  of  which  the  view  was  taken,  was  over  the  pro- 
montory Pachynus:  that  the  view  was  taken  from  over 
the  promontory.  Alto,  then,  placed  thus  simply,  and 
without  a  preposition ,  is  not  the  stand  or  point  from 
which  the  view  is  taken.  Neither  is  it  the  object 
viewed,  the  object  of  the  view:  such  object  being  inva- 
riably placed  in  the  accusative  after  the  verb,  as  littora 
fervere,  in  the  first  of  the  above  quotations;  Italiam, 
in  the  second;  and  JE.neam  class emque ,  in  the  third. 
If,  then,  ALTO  is  neither  the  point  from  which  the  view 
is  taken,  nor  the  object  viewed,  what  is  it?  I  reply, 
the  field  of  view ;  the  tract  or  space  over  which  Nep- 
tune looked,  in  order  to  discover  something-  which 
might  account  for  the  disturbance  in  his  realms,  pro- 
spiciENS  ALTO,  lookiug  out  over  the  high  sea;  exactly 
as  Eneas  (verse  185)  Prospectum  pelago  petit,  looks 
out  over  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  discern 
some  of  his  missing  ships. 

Placidum.  —  "Temere  se  torquent  interpretes,  non 
intelligentes  quomodo  graviter  commoto  caput  (os)  pla- 
cidum esse  possit.  Graviter  commotus  et  iratus  est 
Neptunus  in  ventos  et  ^olum,  sed  placidus  Trojanis."  — 

FORBIGER. 

To  which  explanation  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this 
conclusive  objection,  that  Neptune  had  raised  his  head 
placidum  above  the  water  before  he  was  at  all  aware 
that  either  Eolus  or  the  Trojans  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  How,  then,  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction,    GRAVITER    COMMOTUS,     and    PLACIDUM    CAPUT?      I 

reply,  the  contradiction  is  indeed  only  apparent.  Nep- 
tune was  GRAVITER  COMMOTUS  (scc  abovc) ;  and  precisely 
because  he  was  graviter  commotus,  (a)  caput  extulit 
UNDA,  in  order  to  discover  something  which  might  ex- 
plain or  account  for  the  tumult;  and  (b)  caput  extulit 
UNDA  placidum  (for ,  observe,   the  structure  is  not  placidum 
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CAPUT  EXTDLiT  UNDA ,  mised  his  plncid  head  out  of  the 
water,  but  caput  extulit  unda  placidum,  raised  his  head 
out  of  the  water,  placid),  in  order  that  the  placidity  of 
his  countenance  might  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
order,  or  at  least  that  he  might  not  by  an  angry  coun- 
tenance increase  the  disorder.  The  effect  is  described 
at  verse  158: 

—  "Cunctus  pelag-i  cecidit  frag-or,  Eequora  postquam 
Prospiciens  genilor;" 

-where  the  repetition  of  the  word  prospiciens  recalls  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  to  our  text.  In  the  word 
PLACIDUM  lies,  not  only  the  chief  emphasis  of  the  words, 
and  chief  beauty  of  the  picture,  but  the  principal  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  God  stilling-  the  storm,  and 
the  influential  man  quelling-  the  riot;  the  effect  being, 
in  both  cases,  produced  by  the  mere  look,  before  a 
single  word  is  uttered: 

"Conspexere  —  silent." 

—  "Cunctiis  pclagi  cecidil  fragor,  sequora  postquam 
Prospiciens  genilor." 

That  the  strong  pictorial  contrast  between  the  God's 
placidity  of  aspect,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  storm, 
was  not  overlooked  by  our  poet's  readers  of  old,  is 
shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  referred  to  by  Si- 
lius  Italicus  (VII.  257): 

"Ut  cum  turbatis  placidimi  capul  extulit  undis 
Neptunus." 

The  whole  passage  is  in  the  strictest  and  most 
beautiful  conformity  with  the  well-known  mythological 
dogma,  that  the  Gods  assume  an  aspect  and  demeanour 
corresponding  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged: 
placid  and  peaceful,  if  it  be  one  of  peace;  turbid  and 
sad,  displeased,  or  terrific,  if  it  be  the  contrary.  Com- 
|)are : 

"Viillii   quo  p(pluni   tompostalosqiic  sorcnat." 

En.  1.  250. 
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—  "Nutuque  screno 
Intonuit." 

Valer.  Flac.  ///.  251. 

"Hsec  ubi  dicta  dcdit  terras  horrenda  peiivit." 

En.   VII.  323. 

—  "Vel  qiialis  in  atram 
SoUicitus  nubera,  mcesto  Jove,  cog-itur  aer." 

Claud.  Bell.  Gelic.  378. 

See  also  for  the  application  of  the  same  term,  not  in- 
deed to  the  aspect,  but  to  the  temper  (Germ.  Stimmung) 
of  the  Gods  when  engaged  in  a  benevolent  act,  Virgil 
himself  En.  III.  265: 

— •  ''Di,  taleni  avertite  casum, 
Ei  placidi  servate  pios."  ^ 

CcELi  RUiNA.  —  "Imbribus  et  conjuncta  cum  his  rc- 
liqua  tempestatis  fceditate."  —  Wagner.   Virg.  Br.  En. 

"Imbre,  fulguribus,  fulminibus,  quae  e  coelo  ruunt." 
—  Ru^us. 

The  falling,  not,  as  these  commentators  seem  to 
have  understood  the  passage,  of  the  contents  or  dis- 
charges of  the  sky,  but,  as  understood  by  Voss,  of  the 
sky  itself:  "dem  Sturze  des  Himmels."  Compare  Ruit 
arduus  aether:  (Georg.  I.  324),  and  Forbiger  on  that 
passage.     Also 

"Inque  fretiim  credas  totum  descendere  cceluin." 

Ovid.  Mel.  JI.  518. 

—  "Trenicndo 
Jupiter  ipse  ruens  luauillu." 

HoR.  Carm.  I.  10. 

Caro,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  translation,  mis- 
understood the  word  wholly: 

—  "ch'  a  la  tempesta,  a  la  ruina 
E  del  luare,  e  del  cielo  erano  esposli." 

Nec  latuere  doli  fratrem  JuNONis  ET  iR^.  —  The 
meaning  is  not  (with  Rua^us  and  Dryden),  that  Nep- 
tune was  previously  acquainted  with  the  anger  and 
machinations  of  his  sister  against  the  Trojans,  but  (with 
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Caro  and  Heyne),  that  Neptune,  seeing  it  was  tlie  Tro- 
jans tliat  suffered,  understood  at  once  the  cause  of  the 
storm,  viz.  that  it  had  been  produced  by  his  sister  in 
order  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  her  enemies.  The 
connexion  is,  commotus,  prospiciens,  videt,  nec  latuere, 
FRATREM :  uncasy  at  the  disturbance  and  anxious  to  know 
its  cause,  takes  a  view  all  round,  sees  the  Trojan  ships 
in  distress,  and  being,  from  his  intimacy  with  Juno, 
previously  aware  of  her  animosity  against  the  Trojans, 
understands  at  once  the  whole  matter.  Nec  latuere 
DOLi  ET  iR^,  i.  e.  7iec  latuit  quod  tempestas  orta  sit  ex 
iris  et  dolis.  Neptune's  previous  knowledge  of  the  m.E 
and  DOLI  Of  his  sister  is,  not  expressed  by  nec  latuere, 
but,  implied  by  fratrem. 

TaNTANE    VOS    GENERIS    TENUIT    FIDUCIA   VESTRI.    — 

"Magnum  et  gentile  tumentes." 

Stat.  Theb.   VIII.  429. 


143. 

tenet  lu.e  immania  saxa 
vestras  eure  domos  ili.a  se  jactet  in  aula 
.eolus  et  clauso  ventorum  carcere  regnet 


Immania  SAXA.  —  "Vaslum  antrum"  {v.  56).  —  Heyne. 

No;  the  reference  is  not  special,  but  general;  not 
to  a  particular  part  of  Eolus's  empire,  but  to  the  whole. 
First,  because  the  description  is  in  general  terms ,  im- 
mania SAXA,  vestras  domos,  Corresponding  exaclly  to 
the  description  of  Eolia  at  verse  55 : 

"Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  fosla  furentibus  Austris." 

Secondly,  because  it  is  the  whole  of  the  em|)irc  of 
Eolus,  and  not  the  cave  of  the  winds  alone,  which 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Neptune,  described  at  verse  142  in  Ihe  words: 
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"Non  illi  imperium  pelagi  sfevumque  tridentera, 
Sed  mihi  sorle  datum;" 

close  upon  which  follows  the  contrast:  tenet  ille  im- 
MANiA  SAXA  VESTRAS  EURE  DOMOS ;  that  Wild,  Focky  Eolla, 
where  the  winds  had  their  home;  where  the  cave  of 
the  winds  was.  And  thirdly,  because  the  cave  of  the 
winds  is  specified  in  its  proper  place  in  the  next  verse. 

Illa  se  jactet  in  aula.  —  Illa  plainly  referring  aula 
to  iMMANiA  SAXA  and  VESTRAS  DOMOS,  and  those  words 
being-,  as  just  shown,  a  periphrasis  for  the  country  of 
Eolia,  the  aula  (Hof  or  court)  in  which  Eolus  is  here 
told  to  take  state  on  him,  is  neither,  with  Heyne,  Thiel, 
and  Voss,  the  celsa  arx  mentioned  at  verse  60  ("Regia 
alto  in  montis  cacumine."  —  Heyne.  "Jene  'celsa  arx.'" 
—  Thiel.  "Dort  iib'  im  Palaste  den  Hochmul."  —  Voss.) 
nor,  with  Dryden  (see  below),  the  cavern  of  the  winds, 
but  simply  the  country  of  Eolia. 

Clauso  ventorum  carcere  regnet.  —  The  received 
interpretation,  "regnet  in  clauso  ventorum  carcere,"  is 
erroneous:  First,  because  regnare,  in  order  to  express 
reigning-  in,  inside,  or  within  a  place,  must  be  followed 
by  the  preposition  in  expressed,  as  in  "Regnet  in  aula" 
(Georg.  IV.  90);    and 

"Inque  tiia  regnant,  iiullis  prohibentibus,  aula." 

(Ovid.  Heroid.  I.  89.); 

for  I  consider  coelo,  in  Horace's  "coelo  credidlmus  Jovem 
regnare"  fCarm.  III.  v.  1),  and  mundo,  in  Seneca's  "vacuo 
regnare  mundo"  (Here.  Fur.  67),  to  be  as  certainly  the  ob- 
jects of  the  verb  as  oppidls  in  Cicero's  "In  Sicilia  Timar- 
chidem  omnibus  oppidis  regnassc"  (In  Verr.  III.  54). 
And  secondly,  because  the  command  to  Eolus  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  prison,  and  reign  there  among  his 
prisoners,  had  been  a  mere  hrulum  fulmen,  an  unmean- 
ing piece  of  abuse,  which  Virgil  was  quite  too  judicious 
to  put  into   the  mouth  of  his  dignified  God  of  the  sea. 
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The  meaning  is  jusl  the  contrary :  lei  him  reign  as  ab- 
solute as  he  likes,  but  not  with  resj^ect  to  the  prison 
of  the  winds.  Literally:  the  prison  of  the  winds  being 
closed,  then  let  him  reign  absolute;  or  let  him  close 
the  prison  of  the  winds,  and  then  reign  absolute;  a 
command,  it  will  be  observed,  which  is,  first,  compa- 
tible with  the  dignity  of  Neptune  ;  secondly,  imperatively 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  Ihe  case;  and  thirdly, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  delegated  authority  of  Eolus, 
who  might  be  as  despotic  as  he  pleased  among  the 
iMMANiA  SAXA  of  EoHa ,  provided  only  he  did  not  open 
or  shut   the   prison    of  the  winds  without  orders. 

"Regem  .  .  .  qui  foedere  certo 
Et  premere  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussiis  habenas." 

The  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  passage  lies  in  this 
word  regnet:  which,  first,  means  not  merely  to  rule, 
but  rule  as  an  autocrat  (compare  the  examples  above 
quoted  from  Horace,  Seneca,  and  Cicero ;  also  Liv.  III. 
2,  and  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  XXIV.  29  and  particularly  Ovid's 

"Quicquid  amor  jiissit,  non  est  conternnere  tutum; 
Reg-nat,  et  in  dominos  jus  habet  ille  Deos." 

Eeroid.  IV.  11.) 

And  secondly,  being  separated  from  its  conjunction  by 
the  sudden  pauses  preceding  and  following  the  ablative 
absolute,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  word 
in  the  line  and  the  last  word  uttered  by  Neptune,  re- 
ceives the  whole  ictus  of  Neptune's  voice  as  he  turns 
and  goes  away:  et,  clauso  ventorum  carcere,  regnet. 
Compare  the  similar  emphasis  thrown  by  Neptune  in 
this  very  same  speech  on  venti,  similarly  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  and  similarly  separated  from  the  prece- 
ding context;  and  the  not  very  dissimilar  structure  and 
emphasis  at  at-as,  verse  113;  and  the  much  less  strong, 
(because  the  sense  runs  on  to  the  next  line)  but  still 
somewhat  similar,  emphasis  rI  amicum,  verse  61 4;  also, 
closely  corrcspondine:  to  Virgil's    regnet  both  in  isola- 
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ted   position   and   independent  structure,   the  regnat  of 
Ovid  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 

How  good  soever,  therefore,  may  be  their  poetry, 
the  meaning,  which  the  translators  have  given  us  for 
this  passage,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Virgil's: 

—  "Quella  e  sua  reg-gia 
Quivi  solo  si  vanti,  e  per  regnare, 
De  la  prigion  de'  suoi  venli  non  esca." 

Card. 

—  "Dort  lib  im  Palaste  den  Hochmut 

i€olus,  und  in  der  Winde  verschlossenem  Keiker 

gebiet'  er." 

Voss. 

"His  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined; 
There  let  him  reign,  the  gaoler  of  the  wind; 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall." 

Dryden. 

—  "ra   5'    ttvaxTOQU  (vxiiuuvdM 

De  Bulgaris. 

The  translators  and  commentators  may,  however, 
plead  in  extenuation  the  authority  of  Servius:  "Carcere 
regnel;  licet  career  sit,  tamen  regnum  est  ^oli;"  a 
misconception,  of  a  piece  with  Servius's  usual  miscon- 
ceptions of  his  author's  meaning.  In  Neptune's  message 
to  Eolus,  not  only  is  there  no  scoffing  allusion  to  the 
prison  of  the  winds,  or  to  Eolus's  office  as  gaoler,  but 
the  clearest  and  most  marked  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  prison  of  the  winds  and  Eolus's  rocky  king- 
dom of  Eolia,  in  which  it  was  contained;  also  between 
Eolus's  delegated  authority  over  the  winds,  and  his  ab- 
solute authority  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  absolute  clauso  carcere  in 
our  text,  is  the  absolute  clauso  Olympo,  vers.  378. 
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150. 

ET    VASTAS    APERIT    SYRTES    ET    TEMPERAT    ^OUOR 
ATQUE    ROTIS    SUMMAS    LEVIBUS    PERLABITUR    UNDAS 


"Via   ex   arenosis  vadis  facta,  ul  naves  exire  possent; 
refer  ad  tres  naves,  vv.  110  —  111." — Heyne. 

"Viam    per   arenosa   vada   facit,    ul  naves  expedire 
se  possinl."  —  Wagner,   Virff.  Br.  En. 

"Le  tre,  che  ne  I'arena  eran  sepolte, 
Egli  stesso  le  vaste  Sirti  aprendo, 
Sollevo  col  Iridenle,  ed  a  se  trassele." 


Caro. 


"Geffnet  durch  Sand  und  Watten  die  Bahn." 

Voss. 

But  the  addition  of  vastas  to  syrtes  sliows  plainly 
that  the  action  of  aperit  is  not  merely  on  that  part  of 
the  Syrtes,  where  the  three  ships  were  imbedded,  but 
on  the  vast  Syrtes,  or  the  Syrtes  generally.  I  therefore 
take  the  meaning-  to  be ,  with  Servius ,  that  the  God 
opened  the  Syrtes,  i.  e.  made  them  apertas ,  open  or 
safe  for  ships,  by  levelling  them  where  they  had  been 
raised  into  partial  inequalities  by  the  storm,  and  by 
spreading  the  water  evenly  upon  them,  of  such  depth 
that  vessels  could  sail  over  them  without  danger:  the 
three  imbedded  ships  were  thus  set  afloat  again.  Vastas 
APERIT  syrtes,  SO  uudcrstood,  harmonizes  well  with  tem- 
PERAT  .4i:ouOR;  for  the  sea  ceased  to  Ijreak  on  the  Syrtes, 
when  they  were  levelled  and  deeply  covered  by  the 
water.  It  is  i)robable  that  apertas  was  the  term  or- 
dinarily ap|tlicd  by  seafaring  men  to  express  the  safe 
stale  ol  the  Syrtes,  or  thai  stale  in  which  they  were 
covered  by  water  of  deplii  satllcienl  for  vessels  lo  sail 
in,  liial  state  in  which  the  sailor  iuii;h(  cnlcr  Ihcm, 
intrarel.     Compare : 
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—  "Madidaqiie  cadente 
Pliade,  Gaetulas  intrabit  navita  Syrtes." 

Claud,  de  Quart.  Cunsul.  Honorii.  437. 

And,  exactly  parallel  lo  our  text: 

"Pande  precor  g-emino  placatum  Castore  pontum; 
Temperet  fequoream  dux  Cylherea  viam." 

RuTiL.  Itin.  I.  155. 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  sea  itself,  both  in 
our  own  language  and  in  Latin;  "Aperto  man  navigare" 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.  II.  46).  The  poet,  having  stated 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  God  removed  the  other 
three  ships  from  the  rocks,  judiciously  avoids  a  similar 
particularity  of  description  with  respect  lo  those  which 
had  been  imbedded  in  the  sand,  leaving  his  reader  to 
conclude  that  the  ships  were  not  neglected,  when  the 
shoals  in  which  they  were  imbedded  were  made  open 
and  navigable.  The  account  which  Sallust  (Bell.  Ju- 
gurtli.  80),  gives  of  the  Syrtes,  goes  to  confirm  this  ex- 
planation: "Duo  sunt  sinus  prope  in  extrema  Africa 
impares  magnitudine,  pari  natura:  quorum  proxima 
lerrse  prsealta  sunt;  catera,  uti  fors  tulit,  alta;  alia  in 
tempestate  vadosa:  nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et  saj- 
vire  coepit  ventis,  limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia 
fluctus  trahunt;  ita  facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul 
mutatur:  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominalie."  Sallust's  account 
of  the  Syrtes,  dressed  in  poetical  language,  becomes 
Virgil's,  and  Virgil's  turned  into  plain  prose  becomes 
Sallust's.  The  historian  describes  the  winds  and  waves 
as  rendering  the  Syrtes  now  vadosas,  now  alias;  while 
the  poet  ascribes  the  same  effect  to  the  agency  ofEu- 
rus  and  Neptune,  the  former  of  whom  "illidit  {naves, 
viz.)  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arena-,"  i.  e.  makes  the 
Syrtes  vadosas,  and  dashes  the  ships  upon  them;  the 
latter  aperit  syrtes,  i.  e.  makes  the  vadosas  (the  shallow 
and  impassable,  and  therefore,  closed)  alias  (deep  and 
passable,  and  therefore,  open,  apertas,)   and  thus  frees 
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and  sets  afloat  the  ships.  Our  author  makes  a  pre- 
cisely similar  use  of  aperio,  En.  X.  13: 

"Exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittet  apertas;" 

and  thus  we  come  round  to  that  very  common  phrase, 
and  use  of  the  verb  aperio,  apertus  campus. 

There  is  a  similar  appUcation  of  poteo ,  where  the 
sense  requires  an  intransitive  verb :  Cuncta  maria  terrse- 
que  patehant.  —  Sall.  Bell.  Cat.  X. 

The  connexion  is,  aperit,  temperat,  atque  perlabitur: 
makes  the  sea  on  the  Syrtes  smooth  and  navigable, 
and  then  navigates  it  himself. 

Perlabitur.  —  Per^ :  over  the  whole  of  it;  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  in  every  direction  over  the  vast 
Syrtes. 
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AC   VELUTI    MAGNO    IN    POPULO    CUM    S.'EPE    COORTA    EST 

SEDITIO    S^VITQUE    ANIMIS    IGNOBII.E    VULGUS 

JAMOUE    FACES    ET    SAX  A    VOLANT    FUROR    ARMA    MINISTRAT 

TUM    PIETATE    GRAVEM    AC    MERITIS    SI    FORTE    VIRUM    QUEM 

CONSPEXERE    SILENT    ARRECTISQUE    AURIBUS    ADSTANT 

ILLE    REGIT    DICTIS    ANIMOS    ET    PECTORA    MULCET 

SIC    CUNCTUS    PELAGI    CECIDIT    FRAGOR   .-EQUORA   POSTOUAM 

PROSPICIENS    GENITOR    CCELOQUE    INVECTUS    APERTO 

FLECTIT    EQUOS    CURRUQUE    VOLANS    DAT    LORA    SECUNDO 


OyEVTTOUE    ANIMIS    IGNOBILE    VULGUS    .   .   .    GENITOR.    —   IgNOBILE 

VULGUS  corresponds  with  ^eouora;  pietate  gravem  ac 
MERITIS  VIRUM  with  GENITOR;  auil  tlu'  Iwo  foruior  contrast 
vvitii  the  two  latter. 

S^viT  ANIMIS.  —  Not  sa'vU  in  animis,  but  soivit  cum 
animis.  Compare  Comni.  En.  I.  297:  II.  418:  V.  2  and 
739.  VI.  825. 
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Furor  arm  a  miisistrat.  — 

—  "Quod  cuique  repertum 
Rimanti  telum  ira  facit." 

En.  VII.  507. 

CoNSPEXERE.  —  The  sudden  pause ,  by  which  this 
strong  and  emphatic  word  is  cut  off  from  the  remainder 
of  the  line,  indicates  the  sudden  pause  in  the  action; 
the  instant  stillness  of  the  crowd  on  a  full  view  (con- 
spexere)  of  the  man,  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis.  A  si- 
milar eflfect  is  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  pause 
after  the  three  rapid  words,  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  in 
the  next  verse  but  one, 

FlECTIT  EQUOS,  CURRUQUE  VOLANS  DAT  LORA  SECUNDO. 

One  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  genuine 
Virgilian  reading,  although  supported  by  the  consentient 
authority  of  all  the  best  manuscripts,  has  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  ousted  from  the  text,  and  having  its 
place  supplied  by  a  spurious  prosaic  substitute,  merely 
because  the  commentators  were  not  able  to  understand  it. 

"Currus  secundus  qui  sit,  non  satis  perspicio ;  ce- 
lerem  enim  poeta  hoc  vocabulo  significare  vix  potest; 
et  felicem  vel  propitium  cur  dixerit  non  apparet.  Ser- 
ving currum  Trojanis  obsequentem  explicuit,  quod  loco 
non  convenit;  Neptunus  enim  fleclit  equos  et  discedit. 
Facile  esset  cursuque  corrigere,  sed  conjectura  non 
opus  est,  cum  cod.  Rom.  aliique  fluctuque  exhibeant, 
quod  reponendum  esse  videtur."  —  Jahn. 

"Curru  secundo,  celeri."  —  Heyne. 

Wagner  adopts,  and  in  the  following  words  would 
fain  justify,  the  interpretation  of  Heyne:  Vento  utimur 
secundo,  navigamus  celeriter;  unde  celeritatis  notio  ad- 
hferere  potuit  huic  adjectivo. 

All  these  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly 
equally  erroneous.  Secundus  currus  is  not  celer  currus: 
First,  because  no  instance  has  been,  nor,  I  think,  can 
be  produced,  in  which  secundus  is  used  in  tliat  sense. 
Secondly ,    because ,    even   if  secundus  could  bear  such 
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meaning  elsewhere ,  il  could  not  well  bear  il  here, 
where  the  speed  of  the  chariot  has  been  expressed, 
quite  sufficiently  for  the  occasion,  in  the  immediately 
preceding-  volans.  Neither  is  secxindus  ciirrns,  currus 
felix,  or  currus  propitius ;  such  expressions  bearing-  no 
intelligible  meaning  at  all.  Neither,  finally,  is  currus 
secundus ,  currus  ohsequens  Trojanis ,  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  Jahn.  The  erroneousness  of  these  inter- 
pretations, although,  as  I  have  just  said,  pretty  nearly 
equal,  is,  however,  of  two  very  dilferent  kinds,  and 
arises  from  two  perfectly  distinct  sources:  —  in  the 
three  modern  commentators,  from  a  misconception  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  not  only  by  Vir- 
gil himself  elsewhere,  but  by  all  other  Latin  writers; 
in  Servius,  who,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  having 
lived  so  near  the  time  of  Virgil,  and  having  possessed 
a  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term ,  from  a 
false  application  of  the  term  to  the  context;  the  very 
kind  of  error  into  which  a  man  of  so  narrow  and 
contracted  a  mind  as  Servius,  and  so  wholly  incapable 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  poetical  excellence, 
was  likely,  notwithstanding  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  to  fall;  and  into  which  he  has,  in  fact,  so 
perpetually  fallen. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  false  interpretations, 
let  us  now  see  if  we  cannot  ascertain  what  is  the  true. 
And  first,  with  respect  to  the  principal  word,  secundus ; 
this  word  has,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  but  t's\'o  mean- 
ings, either  in  Virgil  or  any  other  Latin  writer;  first, 
the  primary  one  of  second  in  rank  or  order,  as  in  the 
expressions,  secundce  mensae:  (En.  VIII.  283);  Ilaud 
ulli  veterum  virlule  secundus:  (En.  XL  441);  and  se- 
condly, the  secondary  meaning  (iuunediately  derived 
from  and  intimately  connected  with  the  primary),  of 
seconding,  going,  or  acting  along  with  another,  as  a 
second,    not   principal,    actor.     This    is    its    meaning  in 
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all  such  expressions  as  secundus  ventus,  seeundus 
amnis,  secundus  fluclus,  secundus  clamor,  secunda  for- 
tuna,  secunda?  res;  wind,  river,  wave,  clamor,  fortune, 
circumstances,  seconding-  you,  going  along  with  you  : 
in  all  which  expressions  it  means  exactly  the  opposite 
of  adversus ;  adversus  ventus,  amnis,  fluclus,  clamor, 
adversa  fortuna,  adversas  res,  being,  wind,  river,  wave, 
clamor,  fortune,  circumstances,  opposing  you,  going 
directly  the  opposite  way  to  that  which  you  are  going. 
And  so  Ca-sar  (apud  Cicer.  ad  Attic.  X.  8)  "Omnia 
secundissima  nobis,  adversissima  illis  accidisse  videntur." 
Both  meanings  of  secundus  flow  from  its  root,  sequor ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  by  a  compound  of  its  root  that 
Servius  correctly  renders  it  in  the  passage  before  us, 
viz.  by  obsequens;  going  readily  along  with  you  in  the 
direction  you  wish,  seconding  you. 

If,  then,  secundus  is  seconding,  going  readily  along 
with,  or  according  to  the  will  of,  and  if  the  will  re- 
ferred to  is  not  Ihat  of  the  Trojans,  whose  will  is  it? 
Evidently  Neptune's.  The  chariot  is  secundus:  seconds 
the  will  of  the  driver,  goes  readily  along  with  him 
wherever  he  wishes,  obsequitur.  If  it  be  objected 
that  secundus,  in  such  sense,  however  applicable  to 
the  horses,  seems  somewhat  inapplicable  to  the  insen- 
sible chariot,  I  answer:  First,  that,  even  in  our  own 
language,  we  apply  the  terms,  fast,  slow,  going,  running, 
slopping,  driving,  and  innumerable  others,  indifferently 
to  carriage  and  horses.  Secondly,  that  in  the  Iliad,  the 
term  liorses  is  so  frequently  used  for  chariot,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  Homeric  chiefs 
fought  on  horseback;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  ancient  writers  in  which  a  similar  laxity  of  ex- 
pression may  not  be  found ;  of  which  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing words  in  a  fragment  of  Alca?us  preserved  by  Hi- 
merius,  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other  for  an  example: 
dovq  T£  ETiL  TOVToiQ   uouc.  ifkuvvEiv  (xvxvoi  d'c  r]Oav 
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TO  aofjiu)  0  da  tnijiag  em  ziov  aoaaicov,    £(pi] 

zai  Tovg  Tivxvovg  eig  Yneqfto()Eovg  ntveoiyaL.  Thirdly, 
that  Pindar's  aQuara  naiaiyaliva  (Pyth.  11.21),  seems 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  counterpart  of 
Virgil's  currus  secundus,  understood  as  I  have  explained 
it.  Fourthly,  that  the  prosaic  strictness  which  forbids 
the  application  of  secundus  in  this  sense  to  ciirrus, 
must,  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  equally  forbid  the 
application  to  it  of  dat  lora,  the  reins  being-,  in  pro- 
saic truth,  given  loose  to  the  horses,  not  to  the  chariot. 
Should  any  reader,  notwithstanding  all  these  arguments, 
still  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
I  beg  to  refer  him  to  what  I  think  I  may  be  permitted 
to  call  Virgil's  own  commentary  on  it,  in  the  last  line 
of  the  first  Georgic : 

"Fertur  equis  aurig-a,  neque  audit  currus  habenas." 
FlECTIT    EQUOS,    CURRUQUE    VOLANS    DAT    LORA    SECUNDO.  — 

By  these  words,  which  are  nearly  a  repetition  of 
"Atque  rotis  summas  levibus  perlabitur  undas," 

(verse  151),  the  poet  brings  his  readers  back  to  the 
point  at  which  he  had  broken  off,  and  left  the  direct 
thread  of  the  narrative,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the 
simile  just  now  completed. 
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163. 

EST  IN  SECESSU  LONGO  LOCUS  INSULA  PORTUM 
EFFICIT  OBJECTU  LATERUM  QUIBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO 
FRANGITUR  INQUE   SINUS  SCINPIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS 
HINC  ATQUE  HINC  VAST^  RUPES  GEMINIQUE  MINANTUR 
IN  C(ELUM  SCOPULI  QUORUM  SUB  VERTICE  LATE 
^QUORA  TUTA  SILENT  TUM  SILVIS  SCENA  CORUSCIS 
DESUPER  HORRENTIQUE  ATRUM  NEMUS  IMMINET  UMBRA 
FRONTE  SUB  ADVERSA  SCOPULIS  PENDENTIBUS  ANTRUM 
INTUS  AQUJE  DULCES  VIVOQUE   SEDILIA   SAXO 
NYMPHARUM  DOMUS 


Est  in  SECESSU  longo  locus,  —  "Sinn  secreto."  —  Ser- 
vius.  -'Sinuoso  Libyse  littore."  —  Heyne.  "Tief  zuriick- 
gezogene  Bucht."  —  Thiel. 

"Weit  ist  zuriickg-ebog-en  ein  Ort." 


'E  di  la  lung-o  a  la  riviera  un  seno." 
'Within  a  long-  recess  there  lies  a  bay." 


Vuss. 
Caro. 


Drvden. 

"There  lies  a  harbour  in  a  long  recess." 

Trapp. 

All  wrong;  for  secessus  never  means  sinus,  or  any 
shape  or  fort7i  whatever,  but  always  retreat,  retirement, 
separation,  secession  (viz.  from  tlic  crowd,  or  hurry  of 
business,  or  resort  of  men),  recess,  but  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  such  expressions  as  recess 
of  Parliament,  recess  between  the  Law  Terms ,  not  in 
the  sense  of  retired  place.  "lUe  meus  in  urbe,  ille  in 
secessu  contubernalis"  (Plin.  //.  Ep.  13).  "Pelis  ul 
libellos  tuos  in  secessu  legam"  (Plin.  ///.  Epist.  15). 
"Carmina  secessum  scribentis  et  otia  quserunt." 

Ovid.  Trisl.  I.  I.  41. 

Secessu  longo,  therefore,  describes,  not  the  shape 
of  the  place,  but  how  it  was  circumstanced  with  respect 
to  human  intercourse;    not  that  it  was  a  long  creek  or 
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inlet,  but  that  it  was  far  remote  from  the  resort  of  men. 
The  description  of  the  shape  of  the  place  begins  with 
the  words  insula  portum  efficit.  The  mistake  of  the 
expositors  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  con- 
founded secessus  with  recessus,  which,  in  many  places, 
and  particularly  in  the  following  exactly  parallel  passage 
of  Claudian,  has  the  very  sense  assigned  by  the  expo- 
sitors to  secessus  in  our  text: 

"Urbs,  Libyani  contra,  Tyrio  fundata  polenti, 
Tenditur  in  long-um  Caralis,  tenuemque  per  undas 
Obvia  diraittit  fracturum  flamina  coUem. 
Efficitur  portus  medium  mare:  tutaque  ventis 
Omnibus,  ingenti  mansuescunt  stag-na  recessu." 

Bell.  Gildon.  520. 

Portum.  —  The  description  of  the  port  is  contained 
in  four  distinct  predications:  —  First,  insula  portum 
EFFICIT  OBJECTU  LATERUM ;  it  is  a  cove  sheltered  in  front 
by  an  island.  Secondly,  hinc  atque  hinc  vast^e  rupes 
GEMiNiQUE  minantur  IN  C(ELUM  scopuLi ;  and  lying  betw^een 
two  high,  steep,  threatening-looking,  rocky  precipices; 
for  this  is  the  entire  meaning  of  this  predication, 
whether,  with  Heyne,  we  understand  its  structure  to 
be  vast^  rupes  geminique  scopuli  minantur;  or,  as  I 
analyze  the  passage,  vastce  rupes  sunt,  et  gemini  sco- 
puli minantur.  Thirdly,  tum  silvis  scena  coruscis  de- 
super;  the  clefts  and  tops  of  these  precipices,  thickly  set 
with  trees  whose  branches  lean  over  the  water  and 
shimmer  in  the  wind,  constitute  a  woody  landscape. 
Fourthly,  fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum  ; 
at  the  far  end  of  the  cove,  and  directly  opposite  the 
entrance,  a  grotto  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Each  of  these 
predications  has  its  subsidiary:  the  first  has  quibus  omnis 
ab  alto  frangitur  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos  ; 
the  second  has  quorum  sub  vertice  late  ^equora  tuta silent; 
the  third,  horrentioue  atrum  nemus  im.minet  umbra;  and  the 
fourth.  iNTUS  AQu^;  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo.  The  words 

HINC     ATQUE     HINC,      and     FRONTE    SUB    ADVERSA,      aS    Well    aS 
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Hic  (verse  172),  and  huc  (verse  174),  refer  back  past 
the  subsidiaries  to  the  main  subject,  portum.  That  this 
is  the  real  structure  and  true  analysis  of  the  passage, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  flow  of  the  sense  re- 
mains uninterrupted,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of 
any,  or  all  of  the  subsidiaries,  as,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  have  termed  the  helping  or  dependent  senten- 
ces.    The  three  principal  subsidiaries,    quibus  omnis  ab 

ALTO  FRANGITDR  INQUE  SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS, 
QUORUM     SUB    VERTICE    LATE    ^QUORA   TUTA    SILENT,    and    INTUS 

AQU^  BULGES  vivoQUE  SEDiLiA  SAXO ,  are  conucctcd  toge- 
ther not  merely  as  dependents  on  three  connected  pre- 
dications, but  as  together  forming  one  climax:  —  open 
sea-shore  —  sheltered,  safe,  and  quiet  haven  —  still 
more  sheltered,  safe,  and  quiet  grotto. 

Efficit.  —  Not  merely  makes  ("Che  porlo  un'  iso- 
lelta  Lo  fa"  —  Caro),  but  according  to  the  proper  force 
of  the  word  (e/'-ticere),  makes  completely,  effects,  ac- 
complishes, makes  a  complete  port  of  the  locus.  Com- 
pare: Capitolium  ....  pubhce  gratis  ....  exaidificari 
atque  efllci  potuil.  —  Cic.  m  Verr.  V.  48,  c.  19  (Steph.). 
Omni  opere  effecto :  —  C^s.  B.  G.  IV.  18.  "Qui  hoc 
primus  in  noslros  mores  induxit,  qui  maxime  auxit, 
qui  solus  effecit"  Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  121. 

Quibus  omnis  ab  alto  frangitur  inque  sinus  scindit 
sese  UNDA  REDUCTOS.  —  "Siuus  rcpUcabiles."  —  Servius. 
"Fracta  recedit:  tribuuntur  et  alibi  sinus  et  ipsis  fluctibus 
allisis,    qui   repulsi  sinus  faciunt,   ut  Georg.  III.,  238." 

Hevne.    "In  orbes  semper  longius  recedentes  dissol- 

vitur  fluctus."  —  Wagner.  Virg.  Br.  En.  "Vers  165 
nehme  ich  mit  Heyne  von  den  gewolbten  Kriimmungen, 
in  welche  gebrochene  Wogen  sich  formen."  —  Thiel. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  in  all  these  interpretations 
so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  mere  adjunct  reductos, 
no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  verb  scindit  sese, 
the  very  word  on  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  hinges.    We  have  only  to  allow 
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sciNDiT  SESE  its  diiG  t'orce,  and  sel  aside  for  the  inoiiienl 
the  deceptive  adjunct  reductos,  in  order  to  perceive 
that  in  the  words  ouibus  omnis  ab  alto  frangitdr  inque 
SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA ,  Virgil  must  speak,  not  of  the 
reflux  of  the  wave  or  sea,  or  of  the  form  in  which  the 
wave  or  sea  recedes  from  the  shore,  but  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  sea  forwards  between  the  prominences 
of  the  island;  for  how,  except  by  its  flowing  up  be- 
tween those  prominences,  is  it  possible  that  it  should 
divide  itself,  or  be  divided  by  them:  frangitur  inoue 
SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE.  Compare  Ovid,  Metamorph.  XV.  739, 
where,  speaking  of  the  insula  Tiberina,  he  says : 

"Scinditur  in  g-eminas  partes  circurafluus  amnis, 
Insula  nomen  habet,  lalerumque  a  parte  duorum, 
Porrig-it  sequales  media  tellure  lacertos;" 

the  sole  difference  between  which  view  and  that  given 
by  Virgil  is,  that  here  the  water  is  described  as  divided 
by  the  fvhole  island,  and  into  two  parts  only,  while  in 
Virgil's  view  it  is  described  as  divided,  not  by  the 
whole  island,  but  by  its  several  projections  or  promon- 
tories, and  therefore  into  several  parts  or  sinuses.  Com- 
pare also  Ovid,  Melam.  XIV.  51 : 

"Parvus  erat  gurges  curvos  sinuatus  in  arcus;" 
where  the  idea  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  text,  except 
that  Virgil's  sinuses  are  sharply  re-entrant,  while  Ovid's 
are  gently  curved.  This  interpretation ,  long  ago  pro- 
posed by  Turnebus,  and  adopted  by  Burmann,  but  for- 
gotten, it  would  seem,  by  modern  commentators,  is  so 
far  from  being  contradicted  or  invalidated  as  to  be  even 
confirmed  by  reductos,  which,  (first),  is  not  a  participle, 
but  an  adjective,  corresponding  exactly  to  odoratam 
(En.  VII.  13),  inaccessos  (En.  VII.  11),  and  numerous 
other  adjectives  with  participial  terminations;  nay,  is 
so  much  an  adjective,  as  to  be  capable  of  comparison : 
"ut  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus,  alia  tamen  emi- 
nentiora,  alia  reductiora  fecerunt"  (Quinctil.  Instit.  XI. 
III.  4G)\    and  (secondly)  means,    as   clearly  shown  by 
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the  passage  just  quoted  Irom  Quinctilian,  standing-  back- 
ward, or  in  the  back-ground,  in  comparison  of  some- 
thing which  is  more  prominent;  precisely  the  idea 
whicli  the  mathematicians  express  by  the  term  re-entrant. 
So  reducta  valle  (En.  VI.  703),  is  not  a  deep  or  long 
valley,  but  a  valley  standing  back  or  re-entrant  from 
the  plain;  i.  e.  extending  backward  from  the  plain 
toward  the  interior  between  two  ranges  of  hills;  not  a 
sunk  valley,  or  one  upon  which  you  look  down,  but 
one  on  a  level  with,  and  an  offset  from,  the  plain,  and 
into  which  you  look  from  one  end.  And  so  also,  in 
the  passage  before  us,  the  sinuses  into  which  the  edge 
of  the  sea  is  divided  by  the  prominences  of  the  island 
are  reducti,  re-entrant  between  those  prominences,  ofFsets 
of  the  sea;  or,  as  expressed  by  Livy  (Lib.  XXVI.)  in 
his  description  of  the  port  of  Carthago  Hispanica:  in- 
trorsum  retracti.  Compare  Mela,  III.  1.  "Frons  ilia  ali- 
quamdiu  rectam  ripam  habet;  dein  modico  flexu  acceplo, 
mox  paullulum  eminet;  tum  reducta  iterum,  iterumque 
recta  margine  jacens,  ad  promontorium  quod  Celticum 
vocamus,  exlenditur."  Having  differed  so  widely  from 
the  above-quoted  commentators  (and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  add  even  from  my  own  earlier  opinion,  expressed 
in  the  Classical  Museum  No.  19,  and  quoted  by  Forbiger 
in  his  "^^^  Edition)  in  my  interpretation  of  each  of  the 
three  words,  sinus,  scindit,  and  reductos,  I  am  inclined 
to  differ  from  them ,  besides ,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  unda,  which  I  understand  to  mean  here,  not 
fluctus ,  or  a  great  wave  or  billow  rolling  in  from  the 
deep,  and  breaking  violently  on  the  island,  but  the  sea, 
or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  undulant  itself;  a  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  so  frequently  used,  not  only  by  Vir- 
gil (ex.  gr.  Georg.  I.  360,  III.  340.  ^c.J ,  but  by  all 
other  Latin  writers.  So  understood,  unda  seems  to  me 
to  harmonize  better  fa)  with  the  present  quietude  of 
the  sea  after  the  miraculous  stilling  of  the  storm ,  and 
(T?)  with  the  words,   scindit  sese  in  sinus  reductos,  the 
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re-enlraiit  sinuses  being  less  properly  consliluenl  parts 
of  individual  waves  than  of  the  sea  itself.  Nor  let  it  be 
said  that  frangitur  contradicts  this  idea,  and  points  to 
billows  breaking-  with  great  force,  for  we  find  the  self- 
same term  used  to  express  the  common  breaking  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shore  in  calm  weather,  in  the  words: 
"Qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda." 

En.  X.  201. 

Sinus  therefore,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  ni)plied 
to  the  sea  in  the  identical  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  it,  not  only  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere,  and  other 
Latin  writers,  but  in  the  familiar  proper  names,  Sinus 
Adriaticus,  Sinus  Tarenlinus ,  Sinus  Saronicus,  &c. ;  a 
sense,  it  will  be  observed,  directly  opposite  to  that  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  female  breast,  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  or  the  dress ;  the  term  in  these  latter  applications 
preserving  its  original  meaning  of  a  concavity,  hollow, 
or  depression,  while  in  its  application  to  the  sea  it 
means  a  projection  corresponding  to,  and  accurately 
filling  up,  an  opposite  concavity  or  hollow.  This  re- 
markable deviation  from ,  or  exception  to ,  the  original 
and  still  general  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
other  objects,  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  (as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  bay)  from  its  having  been  found  convenient 
in  practice  to  extend  the  application  of  a  term,  which 
originally  and  in  strictness  signified  only  a  hollow  or 
sinuosity  of  the  shore,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  filling  it 
up.  Compare  Vossius's  definition  of  the  word  in  his 
Etymol. —  "Sinus  de  man  dicitur  melaphorice,  quia  ut 
in  homine  sinus  est  quod  brachiis  comprehenditur,  ita 
et  in  mari  sinus  est  inarts  pars  quasi  brachiis  terra- 
interjecta.  Gra'cis  est  xol.nog',  unde  Ilali  'golvo'  dieunt 
pro  koXttoj."  a  similar  interpretation  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  answer  for  (ieorg.  IV.  420,  where  the  same 
words  occur  again,  and  where  the  meaning  is:  a 
mountainous  promontory  runs  into  the  sea,  prescnlini;- 
on    the    exposed    side    a    nuiidicr    of  inlets,    into  which 
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the  sea  beats,  and  on  the  sheltered  side  the  cave  of 
Proteus,  and  a  safe  roadstead  for  ships.  Voss  and  La 
Cerda  understand  reductos  sinus  of  the  two  inlets  or 
arms  by  which  the  sea  communicates  round  the  island 
with  the  port  behind:  an  interpretation  to  which  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  these  two  great  objections:  first, 
that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  words  where  they 
occur  again  in  the  fourth  Georgic;  and  secondly,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  such  had  been  his  meaning, 
Virgil  would  (like  Ovid  in  his  description  of  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  above  quoted)  have  added  either  geminos  or 
duos,  to  indicate  that  he  spoke  of  two  particular  inlets, 
and  not  of  an  indefinite  number.  The  mystification  un- 
der which  Caro  and  Dryden  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
ignorance  of  their  author's  meaning  amounts  almost  to 
nonsense: 

"Questa  si  sporge  co'  suoi  fianchi  in  g-uisa, 
Ch'  ogni  vento,  ogni  flutto,  d'ogni  lato 
Che  vi  percuota,  ritrovando  intoppo 
0  si  frange,  o  si  sparte,  o  si  riversa." 


"Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side, 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  ghdc." 


Caro. 


Dryden. 


Geminioue  minantur  in  ccelum  scopuli.  —  "Tarn  alii 
sunt  ut  videantur  tendere  in  ccelum:  minas  murorum, 
infra  IV.  88,  muros  pra^altos  dixit."  —  Wagner,  Virg. 
Br.  En.  "Minantur  (ire  or  ascensum)  in  ccelum:  the 
expression  is  most  poetically  beautiful."  —  Trapp. 

"Rise  on  each  side  huge  rocks,  two  o'er  the  rest 
Menace  the  skies." 

Beresford. 

"Velut  respiciat  ad  gigantum  conatus  ccelum  oppugnan- 
lium."  —  Gesner.  This  is  not  the  meaning:  first,  be- 
cause it  is  always  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  a  preposition,  that  minari  governs  the  object  threa- 
tened:   compare   the  numerous  examples  of  the  use  of 
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Ihis  word  adduced  by  the  lexicographers ;  and  (especially 
in  point,  though  not  adduced  by  them)  Silius  ItaUcus's 
"Saxa  minantia  coelo"  (IV.  2);  and  Propertius's  "Coeloque 
minantem  Coeum"  (III.  IX.  47);  and  secondly,  because 
to  have  described  the  scopuli  as  threatening  the  sky 
had  been  to  introduce  an  idea  foreign  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  distractive  of  the  reader's  attention  from  the 
main  object,  the  security  and  privacy  of  the  harbour, 
to  the  danger  of  the  sky.  I  therefore  understand 
MiNANTUR  in  our  text  to  be  taken  absolutely,  i.  e.  irrespec- 
tively of  an  object,  and  to  mean,  rise  with  a  bold, 
towering,  or,  if  the  reader  prefer  it,  threatening  aspect. 
Compare,  first.  En.  VIII.  668,  where  we  have  precisely  the 
same  predication  applied  to  the  identical  word  scopidus: 

—  "Et  te,  Catalina,  minaci 
Pendentem  scopulo ;" 

where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other  than  a  threaten- 
ing-looking, or,  as  we  say,  bold,  towering  cliff.  Com- 
pare, secondly.  En.  II.  628: 

—  "Ilia  usque  niinatur, 

Et  tremefacta  comam  concusso  vertice  nutat;" 

where  the  meaning  is  not  (with  Gesner  and  Dryden) 
minatur  casum,  but  the  very  opposite:  stands  boldly; 
resisting,  not  yielding  to,  the  attack;  as  proved  by  the 
words,  usque  and  donee;  still  i'>reiier\-es  its  bold,  tower- 
ing, fearless  attitude,  until  —  &c.  in  confirmation  of 
which  interpretation  observe  that  the  word  nutat,  added 
here  by  way  of  explanation,  means  where  it  is  again 
similarly  employed  by  Virgil,  viz.  En.  IX.  682,  nod 
in  a  menacing  manner.    Compare,  thirdly.   En.  IV.  88: 

—  "Pendent  opera  intcrrupta,  minseque 
Murorum  ing-entes,  a;quataquc  machina  cffilo;" 

not  (with  Scrvius)  eminentige  murorum,  quas  pinnas 
dicunl,  but,  the  threats  of  the  walls,  i.  e.  the  high, 
towering,  threatening-looking  walls  themselves.  And  here 
observe  the  complementary  clause :  ;t'quataque  machina 
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niuro  —  the  machina,  not  threatening-  the  sky  (for  Vir- 
gil does  not  indulge  in  the  exaggerated  hyperljoles  of 
SiHus  and"  Statius),  but  —  as  high  as  the  sky.  And 
finally,  compare  En.  II.  240: 

—  "Mcdifeque  minans  illabilur  urbi;" 

glides  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  minans,  i.  e.  with 
a  bold,  towering,  threatening  mien  or  aspect.  So  un- 
derstood, MiNANTUR  in  our  text  is  well  responded  to  by 
TUTA  in  the  next  verse  but  one:  —  the  waters  repose 
in  safely  under  the  protection  of  guards,  whose  threaten- 
ing, frowning  aspect  warns  not  to  come  too  near; 
an  idea  thus  somewhat  less  poetically  expressed  by 
Statius: 

"Qua  summas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in  auras 
Tollit,  el  alterna  g-eminuni  mare  protegit  umbra." 

Theb.  VII.  106. 

In  C(elum  is  added  to  minantur  in  order  to  express, 
not  the  object  threatened,  but  the  great  height  to  which 
the  threatening  object  rises,  in  the  same  way  as  pedes 
in  octo  is  added  to  protentus  (Georg.  I.  171),  in  order 
to  express  the  length  to  which  the  pole  projects;  and 
as  in  lucem  is  added  to  Uhit  (Mart.  I.  29)  and  to  ccenat 
(Mart.  VII.  29),  to  express  the  great  length  of  time  Acerra 
drinks,  and  the  great  length  of  time  to  which  Sertorius 
prolongs  his  supper.  The  reader  or  reciter,  first,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  action  of  minantur  does  not 
pass  to  cffiLDM,  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  magnify  as 
much  as  possible  the  height  to  which  the  scopdli  rise, 
should  take  advantage  of  the  separation  made  by  the 
close  of  the  verse  between  minantur  and  in  ccelum,  and, 
hanging  his  voice  after  minantur,  throw  that  particular 
emphasis  on  coeLUM,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  which 
the  poet  has  expressly  placed  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  line:  thus  — 

—  "Gcminifiuc   minaniur, 
In  ccelum  seopuli." 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarka])le  that  not  only  RiiaBus,  but 
Heyne,  in  his  exposition  of  these  words ,  should  have 
entirely  omitted  the  idea  contained  in  biinantur  ("Duo 
scopuli  eminent  ad  coelum."  —  Ru.^us.  "Duo  scopuli 
eminent."  —  Heyne),  an  omission  which,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speculate,  arose  from  the  similar  omission 
in  the  ordinary  text  of  Servius  ("minantur,  eminent." 
—  Servius).  The  credit  of  the  ancient  commentator  is, 
however,  in  this  instance  (as  well,  indeed,  as  in  many 
others)  saved  by  his  modern  editor,  Lion,  in  whose 
edition  we  find  the  following-  words  supplied:  "et  ita 
est,  ut  quaj  eminent,  minari  videantur."  Voss's  trans- 
lation, otherwise  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  total  omission 
of  IN  ccELUM,  and  the  conjunction  of  rupes  with  minantur. 

"Links  dort  drohen  und  rechts  unformliche  Klippen  und  zwiefach 
Starrende  Felsen  empor." 

Voss. 

In  place  of  Virgil's   accurately  defined  and  picturesque 
drawing,  Caro  presents  us  with  a  vague  generalization : 

"Quinci  e  quindi  alti  scog-li  e  rupi  altissime;" 

and  desperately  reckless  Dryden  with  barely  two  rows 
of  rocks : 

"Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  a  sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green." 

the  meaning  of  which  let  him  guess  who  can. 

TuTA,  safe  from  the  winds;  as  rightly  rendered  by 
the  commentators,  and  established  by  the  quotation 
from  Claudian,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Comment. 

ScENA.  —  "Inumbratio  et  dicta  ^cewrt,  ano  T}]gaydag; 
apud  antiquos  enim  theatralis  scena  parietem  non  habcbat, 
sed  de  frondibus  umbraculum  quserebant.  Postca  ta- 
bulata  componcre  cceperunt  in  niodum  parielis."  —  Ser- 
vius. And  so,  after  him,  Forbigcr.  However  true  may 
be  the  etymological  part  of  this  observation,  I  have  two 
reasons  for  thinking  that  imimhratio  does  not  represent 
the   meaning  of  scena  in  the  passage  before  us:   First, 
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because  I  do  not  find  the  word  used  in  this  sense  on 
any  occasion  by  any  Latin  writer  whatever,  and  se- 
condly, because  the  idea  of  inumbration  is  expressed 
unmistakably  and  fully  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
words:  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra. 

To  Wagner's  gloss  —  "Scena  quomodo  de  longo 
prospectu  accipi  possit,  non  exputo ;  rectius  Isidorus  in 
Glossis,  hunc  ipsum  fortasse  locum  respiciens,  scenam 
interpretatur  arborum  densitatem"  —  I  make  the  similar 
objection;  first,  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
instance  of  such  a  use  of  the  word  elsewhere:  and 
secondly  that  the  addition  of  silvis  to  scena  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that,  in  Virgil's  mind  at  least,  scena 
did  not  express  the  idea  of  trees  at  all.  I  therefore 
understand  scena  to  be  here  used  in  its  secondary  or 
derived  sense,  of  a  scene,  i.  e.  a  view  or  prospect  si- 
milar to  that  which  in  theatres  used  to  be,  and  still  is, 
painted,  or  otherwise  represented,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  viz.  on  the  partition  or  screen  which  bounds  the 
view  of  ihe  spectators,  and  separates  the  pulpitum,  stage, 
or  proscenium  from  the  part  behind  the  scenes. 

This  background  partition  or  screen,  called  in  the 
ancient  theatres  Frons  scence  ( —  "Cujus  quadrati  latus 
est  proximum  scenae,  prsesciditque  curvaturam  circina- 
tionis,  ea  regione  designatur  finitio  proscenii,  et  ab  ea 
regione  ad  extremam  circinationem  curvatursB  parallelos 
linea  designatur,  in  qua  constituitur  frons  scenge."  Vitruv. 
V.  8.)  and  for  plans  of  which  see  Holland's  Vitruv.  Tab. 
36  &  37,  being  always  painted  so  as  to  represent  some 
view  or  prospect  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
piece,  the  term  scena,  originally  no  more  than  the  actual 
tent,  arbour,  or  booth  (scene),  in  which  the  actors  per- 
formed (See  Servius  above  —  for  Servius,  often  as  he 
errs  in  the  application  of  the  fact  to  Virgil,  is  generally 
correct  in  the  fact  itself  —  Vossius,  Etymol  —  Gronov. 
Diatrib.  ad  Stat.  Silv.  IV.  III.  21.  —  and  Bald.  Lexic. 
Vitruv.   in  voce  scena)  came  afterwards  to  be  applied, 
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first,  to  this  terminal  paintinj^,  the  never-failing  accom- 
paniment and  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  scena,  and 
then,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  any  view  or  prospect 
bearing-  a  resemblance  to  the  views  usually  represented 
on  this  terminal  painting.    Compare  Ausonius: 

"Nee  solos  hominum  delectat  scena  locorum." 

Mosell.  169. 

Compare  also  Claudian  (speaking  of  the  hot  springs  of 
Aponus) : 

"Viva  coronatos  astringit  scena  vapores." 

Eidyll   VI.  45. 

i.  e.  not  such  an  artificial,  painted  enclosure  as  the 
Frons  scence  of  the  theatre,  or  the  enclosure,  similarly 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  scenery,  which  it  was 
usual  to  erect  about  hot  baths,  but  the  enclosure  formed 
by  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  the  real  living 
landscape  itself:  and  above  all,  compare  Virgil: 

"Vel  scena  ut  versis  discedat  frontibus." 

Georg.  III.  24. 

where  the  meaning  must  be:  —  how  the  view  (i.  e. 
of  the  landscape  or  building  or  other  object  painted  on 
the  Frons  scenae)  departs  from  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience  as  the  Frons  scen«  turns  round  and  exposes 
another  side,  and  therefore  another  picture ,  i.  e.  another 
view,  whether  of  landscape,  building,  or  other  object, 
it  matters  not.  And  so,  in  our  text,  scena  is  the  view 
that  met  the  eye  on  entering  this  natural  harbour;  which 
view  is  defined  by  the  adjunct  silvis  to  be  a  view  of 
woods,  a  woody  landscape;  that  very  species  of  scena 
or  view  which  we  are  informed  by  Vitruvius  (ubi  supra) 
was  painted  on  that  side  of  the  Frons  scena?  which 
was  turned  toward  the  audience  during  the  represen- 
tation of  the  pieces  called  Satyrm:  "Satyricie  vero  ornan- 
tur  arboribus,  speluncis,  monlibus,  rcliqiiisque  agresti- 
bus  rebus;"  a  description,  it  will  be  observed,  exactly 
coinciding  with   the  scena  or  view  presented  to  us  by 
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our  author,  there  being  in  it  not  only  woods  and  moun- 
tains, but  even  a  cave. 

Heyne's  explanation,  "Scenam  nove  dixit  poeta  de 
prospectu  longo  inter  silvas,  h.  e.  arbores,"  shows 
that  Heyne  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning;  the 
view  being-  neither  long  nor  through  trees  (i.  e.  not 
being;  a  vista  amongst  trees),  but  simply  a  view  of 
trees.  Wagner  having,  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.  made 
a  second  attempt  to  elucidate  the  passage,  has  failed 
even  more  signally  than  before:  "Mons  ille  silvosus, 
qui  portum  ulrinque  claudebal,  in  modum  scenas 
theatralis  recessisse  sinumque  efTecisse  exislimandus 
est,"  the  shape  of  the  place  having  been  already 
sufficiently  defined  by  the  context;  and  the  word  scena, 
on  the  only  other  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed by  our  author  in  the  singular  number,  having 
been  employed,  as  I  have  already  shown,  not  in  this,  but 
a  totally  different  signification.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
(Lond.  1849)  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  "Wagner: 
"The  scene  is  girt  with  woods."     Voss   is  correct: 

—  "Auch  die  Ansicht  schaudernder  Wiilder 
Ragt,  und  schwarzcs  Geholz,  hoch  her  mit  grauscr  BeschaUuiig." 

CoRUSCis.  —  "Tremula  luce  per  intervalla  micantibus, 
dum  vento  moventur."  —  Heyne  and  Wagner. 

"Blinzelnde,  bei  ihrer  Bewegung  Lichtstrahlen  durch- 
lassende."  —  Thiel. 

An  error  into  which  these  commentators,  in  common 
with  the  lexicographers,  have  been  led  by  Servius's 
gloss  Ctid  En.  II.  173),  "Coruscum  alias  fulg-ens,  alias 
Iremulum  est."  Coruscus  is  never  fulgens;  always  has 
the  one  invariable  meaning,  whether  applied  to  light  or 
to  whatever  other  object,  viz.  that  of  rapid  alternate 
appearance  and  disappearance.     Compare : 

—  "In  telis  et  luce  coruscus  ahena." 

En.  II.  470. 

Telum  coruscat  —  En.  XII.  88.  Linguas  coruscanl — Ovid, 
Met.  IV,  493.  Flamma  inter  uubcs  coruscat  —  Cic.  de  Oral. 
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III.  155.  39.  In  all  which  instances  as  well  as  in  every 
other  instance,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  use 
of  this  word,  the  invariable  reference  is  neither  lo  bright- 
ness, nor  the  emission  of  light,  but  to  movement:  lo  the 
rapid  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  that  indifTerently  whether  the  object  be  light 
or  any  other  object.  And  such  is  the  idea  intended 
to  be  presented  to  us  by  coruscis  in  our  text:  that  of 
the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  leaves 
and  boughs  of  the  trees  from  the  view  of  the  spectator 
according  as  the  sunlight  does  or  does  not  fall  upon 
them,  as  they  move  in  the  wind.  Voss's  "schaudern- 
der  Wiilder"  expresses  the  idea  of  tremulous  mo- 
tion only,  not  that  of  alternate  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance. 

Fronte  sub  adversa.  —  "Frons;  pra;rupla  et  ardua 
pars  petrse  (Felswand),  quam  etiam  nostri  poetse  ap- 
pellant 'des  Berges  Felsenstirn.'"  —  Forbiger.  Correct 
perhaps,  as  a  description  of  the  locality,  but  incorrect  as 
a  definition  of  frons,  which  is,  generally,  the  front 
or  face  of  any  thing;  that  part  which  presents  itself 
first:  and,  specially  and  almost  technically,  the  front  or 
face  of  land  looking  toward  water  —  showing  a  face 
toward  water  —  or  toward  other  land  lower  than  itself, 
(the  hluff  of  the  Americans),  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  material ,  whether  rock  or  earth  or 
sand ,  of  which  that  face  consists.  Compare  Mela 
(I.  11)  speaking  of  Asia:  "Ipsa,  ingenti  ac  perpetua 
fronte  versa  ad  orientem."  ....  Post  se  ingenti  fronte 
ad  Hellesponticum  fretum  inlendit."  and  again  (III.  1), 
speaking  of  the  coast  of  Portugal:  "Frons  ilia  aliquam- 
diu  rectam  ripam  habet;  dein  modico  flexu  acceplo, 
mox  pauilulum  eminet;  tum  reducta  iterum ,  iterum- 
que  recta  margine  jaccns,  ad  promontorium,  quod  Cel- 
ticum  vocamus,  extenditur."  And  so  in  our  text,  fronte, 
the  front  or  face  of  the  land;  adversa,  opposite  to  those 
entering  the  harbour;    the  rockiness  of  the  face  of  the 
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land  being,  not  implied  in  Uie  term  frons,  but  deducible 
perhaps,  from  the  context.  The  term  frons,  signifying- 
technically  not  only  the  face  or  front  of  land  looking 
towards  water  or  lower  land,  but  also  (see  Comment 
on  scENA  above)  the  fronting  partition  or  scene  in 
the  theatre,  i.  e.  the  painted  partition  behind  the 
actors  and  looking  towards  the  audience,  was  a  term 
particularly  suitable  to  the  description  of  a  locality 
which  might  be  considered,  and  which  it  seems  as  if 
the  author  were  actually  considering,  in  the  double 
light  of  a  frons  terrce  and  a  frons  scen(c. 

The  idea  contained  in  frons  is  wholly  omitted  both 
by  Voss  and  Caro: 

"Grad'  entgeg-en  gewandt  ist  eine  gewolbete  Felskluft;" 

Voss. 

"D'  incontro  e  di  gran  massi,  e  di  pendenti 

Scog-li  un'  anlro." 

Caro. 

ScopuLis  PENDENTiBUS  ANTRUM.  —  "lu  scopuUs  ])enden- 
libus  antrum."  —  Thiel. 

"Caverna  est  in  scopulis  suspensis."  —  Ru^us. 

On  the  contrary  the  meaning  is,  I  think,  a  cave  with 
hanging  rocks,  i.  e.  a  cave  rocky  overhead,  a  cave  with 
rocks  hanging  overhead,  or  in  the  roof.     Compare: 
"Sunt  mihi,  pars  mentis,  vivo  pendentia  saxo 

Ovid.  Metam.  XIII.  810. 

"Fons  sacer  in  medio,  speluncaque  pumice  pendens." 

Ovid.  Amoi\  III.  1.  3. 

"Structaque  pendenti  pumice  tecta  subit." 

Ovid,  ad  Liviam,  252. 

"Antra  vident  oculi  scabro  pendentia  topho." 

Ovid.  Heroid.  XV.  141. 

Voss  has  understood  the  structure,  and  translates 
the  expression  tolerably  correctly  "Eine  gewolbete  Fels- 
kluft." 
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178. 

AC  PRIMUM  SILICI  SCINTILLA.M  EXCUDIT  ACHATES 
SL'SCEPITQUE  IGNEM  FOLIIS  ATQUK  ARID  A  CIRCUM 
NUTRIMENTA  DEDIT  RAPUITQI.  E   IN   FO.MITE   KLAMMAM 


Ihe  first  part  of  Servius's  Comment  on  this  passage 
("kapuitque  in  fomite  flammam,  pgene  soloecophanes  est; 
nam  cum  mutalionem  verbum  significel,  ablalivo  usus 
est")  is  erroneous,  for  there  is  no  mutatio,  no  transference 
of  action,  fomite  not  being  a  new  or  different  object, 
but  the  very  object  just  mentioned  under  the  name 
NUTRIMENTA,  and  the  meaning  being,  not  transferred  to 
a  fomes  the  fire  which  he  had  kindled  in  the  arida 
NUTRIMENTA,  but  got  a  flame  in  the  fames  formed  of  or 
consisting  of  the  arida  ndtrimenta  ;  got  the  fomes  into 
flame.  And  so  Servius  correctly  in  the  latter  pari  of 
his  note:  "rapuit,  raptim  fecit  flammam  in  fomite,  i.  e. 
celeriter."  The  four  steps  or  processes  necessary  to  the 
kindling  of  a  fire  are  distincUy  specified  in  the  text; 
first,  the  striking  of  a  spark  (silici  sctntillam  excudit) ; 
secondly,  the  igniting  of  tinder  by  means  of  the  spark 
(suscEPiT  IGNEM  FOLiis) ;  thirdly,  the  making  of  a  fomes 
(arida  CIRCUM  NUTRIMENTA  dedit)  ;  and  fourthly  the  in- 
flaming  of  the  fomes   by   the    ignited    tinder  (rapuit  in 

FOMITE    flammam). 

The  two  former  of  these  processes  are  united  to- 
gether into  one  by  the  que  after  suscepit,  the  two  latter 
into  one  by  the  que  after  rapuit,  and  the  former  pair 
connected  with,  and  distinguished  from,  the  latter  pair  by 
the  conjunction  atque.  Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  VIII.  641  : 

"Inde  foco  tepidum  cincrcin  diiiiovit;  et  ig-nes 
Suscitat  hcstcrnos  ;  foliisque  ct  cortice  sicco 
Nutrit ;  el  ad  flammas  aiiima  producil  anili." 

a  description  which  corresponds  with  that  in  our  text 
as    closely   as   it   is    possible  for  the  description  of  tlu^ 
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revival  of  a  decayed  fire  to  correspond  with  thai  of 
the  original  lighting  of  a  fire,  there  being  in  both  the 
same  ignition  (in  the  one  from  a  spark,  in  the  other 
from  slumbering  embers),  the  same  formation  of  a  fomes, 
and  the  same  completion  of  the  process  by  the  pro- 
duction of  flame  in  the  fomes.  Seneca  {Hippol.  962) 
makes  a  not  very  dissimilar  use  of  the  verb  rapere: 

"Qui  sparsa  cilo  sidera  mundo 
Cursusque  vag-os  rapis  astroruin;" 

The  poet  not  having  thought  proper  to  make  any  allu- 
sion, whf  Iher  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  method  by  which 
Achates  rapuit  in  fomite  flammam,  the  explanations  of 
Wagner  (Virg.  Br.  En.)  and  Voss  —  "Celeri  vibratione 

effecit  ut  fomes ardere  inciperet."    "Schwang  in 

dem  glimmenden  Reisig  die  Flamme"  —  seem  as  gra- 
tuitous as  unnecessary. 


182. 

EXPEDIUNT  FESSI  RERUM  FRUGESQUE  RECEPTAS 

ET  TORRERE  PARANT  FLAMMIS  ET  FRANGERE  SAXO 


Fessi  RERUM.  —  "Fatigati  casibus."  —  Ru^us. 

"Matlgequalten."  —  Voss. 

"Ex  calamitatibus  et  casibus  quas  subierant  (ita  res 
poetis)  exhaiisti."  —  Heyne. 

The  meaning  is,  I  think,  much  stronger.  Tired  of 
every  thing ;  of  human  affairs ;  of  the  ivorlcl.  For  res 
used  in  this  sense,  see 

—  "Mersis  fer  opem,  mitissima,  rebus." 

Ovid.  Melam.  I.  380. 

"Jamque  caput  rerum  Romanani  intraverat  urbem." 

Ovid.  Meiam    XV.  736. 
"In   reiuMi   dominos  moviiniis  arma  Deos." 

Ovid.  Ex  Ponlo.  II  2.  12. 
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—  "Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est." 

HoR.  Epist.  I.  16.  79. 
"Romanos  rerum  dominos,  g-entemque  togalam." 

En.  I.  286. 

—  "Hffic  inlentala  manebat 
Sors  rerum." 

En.  J.  39. 

Compare  vers.  466  and  Comm. 

Saxo.  —  No  doubt  the  quern  or  ancient  mortar;  the 
cava  machina  of  Ovid. 

"Quodcunque  est  Cereris  solidse  cava  machina  frang-at. 

Fasti  VI.  381. 


184. 

iENEAS  SCOPULUM  INTEREA  CONSCENDIT  ET  OMNEM 
PROSPECTUM  LATE  PELAGO  PETIT  ANTHEA  SI  QUEM 
JACTATUM  VENTO  VIDEAT  PHRYGIASQUE  BIREMES 
AUT  CAPYN  AUT  CELSIS  IN  PUPPIBUS  ARMA  CAICI 
NAVEM  IN  CONSPECTU  NULLAM  TRES  LITTORE  CERVOS 
PROSPICIT  ERRANTES  HOS  TOTA  ARMENTA  SEQUUNTUR 
A  TERGO  ET  LONGUM  PER  VALLES  PASCITUR  AGMEN 


"Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  reared, 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote  or  herd; 
But  cotlag-e,  herd,  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw, 
Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove. 
With  chaunt  of  tuneful  birds  resounding-  loud." 

Par.  Reg.  b.  II. 

Anthea  si  ouem.  —  "Si  forte  quern  eoriim  qui  amissi 
videhantur  ut  Anthea  aut  Capyn  videat"  Wagner.  No, 
but  simply  aliquem  Antliea.  The  expression  is  perl'eclly 
English;  //  by  chance  he  might  see  any  Antheus  or 
any  Capys,  &c.  Compare  verse  325:  meariim  si  quam 
sororum;  i.  e.  si  quam  (aliquam)  sororem  meam. 
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216. 

PARS  IN  FRUSTA  SECANT  VERUBUSQUE  TREMENTIA  FIGUNT 
LITTORE  AENA  LOCANT  ALII  FLAMMASQUE  MINISTRANT 
TUM  VICTU  REVOCANT  VIRES  FUSIQUE  PER  HERBAM 


VERUBUSQUE    TREMENTIA    FIGUNT.   Nol,     flX     the  junks    OH 

spits;  but,  stick  or  pierce  them  with  spits.  See  Comm. 
vers.  48.     And  so,  rightly,  Ruseus. 

Fusi.  —  Not  scattered,  but  laid  at  ease. 

"Tu  modo  fusus  humi  lucem  aversaris  iniquam." 

Stat.  SUv.  II.  1.  170. 

"Forte  Venus 

Densa  ....  sidereos  per  gramina  fuderat  artus 
Acclinis  floriim  cumulo." 

Claud.  Epith.  Pall,  et  Celerince,  v.  1. 

See  also  Claudian,  ibid.  vers.  35.  There  is  no  distribu- 
tive power  in  the  sentence  except  what  is  feebly  pos- 
sessed by  the  word  per.  CompareFundat  humi,  verse  197. 


220. 

POSTQUAM  EXEMPTA  FAMES  EPULIS  MENS^QUE  REMOTE 
AMISSOS  LONGO    SOCIOS  SERMONE  REQUIRUNT 
SPEMQUE  METUMQUE  INTER  DUBII  SEU  VIVERE  CREDANT 
SIVE  EXTREMA  PATI  NEC  JAM  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS 
PR^CIPUE  PIUS  ^NEAS  NUNC  ACRIS  ORONTI 
NUNC  AMYCI  CASUM   GEMIT  ET  CRUDELIA  SECUM 
FATA  LYCI  FORTEMQUE  CYAN  FORTEMQUE  CLOANTHUM 
ET  JAM  FINIS  ERAT  QUUM  JUPITER  ^THERE   SUMMO 
DESPICIENS  MARE  VELIVOLUM  TERRA  SQUE  JACENTES 
LITTORAQUE  ET  LATOS  POPULOS   SIC  VERTICE   CffiLI 
CONSTITIT  ET  LIBY^  DEFIXIT  LUMINA  REGNIS 
ATQUE  ILEUM  TALES  JACTANTEM  PECTORE   CURAS 
TRISTIOR  ET  LACRYMIS  OCULOS  SUFFUSA  NITENTES 
ALLOQUrrUR  VENUS 

AmISSOS    LONGO     SOCIOS    SERMONE   REQUIRUNT.   —    "NOU    tam 

qualis  post  coenam  esse  solet,  quam  potius  multis  cum 
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querelis.  Vulgari  omlione  diceres ,  nudfa  de  sociis 
amissis  inter  se  conqueruntur .  Sive  extrema  pati  nec 
JAM  EXAUDiRE  vocATOs ;  h.  6.  sive  jam  esse  mortuos. 
Etrema  pad  dicunlur  qui  crudeli  siipplicio  aiTecti  ani- 
mam  efflant,  h.  1.  simpliciler,  qui  moriuntur  morte  vio- 
lenla,  fluctibus  submersi.  Ad  prosaicam  sublilitatem 
debuisset  anlecedere:  nuni  exLrema  eos  passos  esse 
credant,  el  jam  conclamatos?''  —  Heyne. 

"Diversos  mores  passim  confuses  videas;  altenim 
solemnibus  sepulcralibus  peractis,  acclamandi:  allerum, 
conclamandi ,  si  qui  morerentur  vel  mortui  essent. 
Posterior  hie  intelligendus ,  nam  Manes  qui  invocaban- 
lur  audientes  fingebantur."  —  Wunderlich. 

"Hac  formula  verborum  innuunl  illos  fuisse  mortuos." 
—  La  Cerda. 

"I.  e.  nee  jam  vivere."  —    Turnebds. 

"Nec  jam  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS.  Mos  conclamandi  mor- 
tuos tang-itur  his  verbis."  —  Wagner. 

Never  was  clear  meaning  more  completely  mis- 
understood. We  have  here  not  an  allusion  to  the  con- 
clamatio,  but  the  conclamatio  itself:  not  indeed  the  mere 
formal  conclamatio  as  usually  performed  in  the  case 
of  a  person  known  to  be  actually  dead,  but  the  real 
conclamatio  or  calling  back  of  the  friend  who  either 
was  missing  and  it  was  feared  might  be  dead,  or  was 
lying  before  them  in  a  slate  of  real  or  apparent  death. 
And  such,  however  it  may  have  afterwards  degenerated, 
was  the  Roman  conclamatio  in  its  origin;  not  a  mere 
empty  superstitious  ceremony,  but  a  valuable  civil  and 
social  institution,  having  the  double  object,  first  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  case  were  one  of  real  or  only 
of  apparent  death;  and  secondly,  if  it  were  the  former, 
of  making  the  fact  public  by  the  testimony  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  witnesses.  "Unde  putatis  inventos 
tardos  funerum  apparatus?  Unde  quod  exequias  planc- 
libus,  ploratu  magnoque  semper  inquietamus  ululatu, 
quam  quod  facinus  videtur  tam  facile  credere  vel  morli? 
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Vidimus  igitur  frequenter  ad  vilam  post  conclamata 
suprema  redeuntes."  Quinctil.  Declam.  VIII.  10.  And 
(quoted  from  TUri'/jC  by  De  Bulgaris  in  his  note  on 
the  passage),  , 

KuL   I'K   BL   untUiq!&)]   rig,   ngog  TifV  (pavJiv  avrSfja^uoi." 

And  so,  in  tlie  passage  before  us,  requirunt:  demand 
back  (seek  to  recover)  their  missing  friends,  in  the  way 
in  wliich  they  are  usually  demanded  back  (sought  lo 
be  recovered)  on  such  occasions;  viz.  (aj  with  much 
discussion  and  many  conjectures  where  they  are  and 
what  has  become  of  them  (longo  sermone)  ;  (dj  with 
frequent  calling  on  them  by  name  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  hear  and  answer  (exaudire  vocatos)  ;  (cj 
with  tears  and  lamentations  (pr.^cipue  pius  ^neas  gemit). 
Compare  Valer.  Flaccus: 

"Ilium  (Hylan  sciz.)  omnes  lacryinis,  moestisque  reposcere  volis, 
Incerlique  metu,  nunc  long-as  littore  voces 
Sparg-ere,  — 
Ipse  — 
Slal  lacrymans  magnoque  viri  cunctaliir  amore." 

///.  601. 

And  Slatius  fT/ieb.   VIII.  208): 

"Talia  fatidico  peragunt  solemnia  reg-i. 
Ceu  flammas,  ac  dona  rog^o,  tristesque  rependant 
Exsequias,  mollique  animam  tellure  reponant. 
Fracta  deliinc  cunctis,  aversaque  pectora  belle. 
Sic  fortes  Minyas  subito  cum  funere  Tiphys 
Destiluit,  non  arnia  sequl,  non  ferre  videtur 
Remus  aquas,  ipsique  minus  jam  ducere  venti. 
Jam  I'cssis  gemitu  paulatim  corda  levabat 
Exhaustus  sermone  dolor,  noxque  addita  curas 
Obruit,  el  facilis  lacrymis  irrepere  somnus." 

And  especially  Sil.  Ital.  X.  403,  where  in  a  line  evi- 
dently formed  upon  our  text,  the  term  requirunt  is 
applied  lo  the  funeral  lamentation  over  the  actually 
dead,  viz.  over  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cannae: 
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"Iiiterdum  moesto  socios  clamore  requirunt: 
Hie  Galba,  hie  Piso,  et  leto  non  dignus  inerti 
Curio  deflentur  ;  gravis  illic  Scsevola  bello: 
Hos  passim ;  at  Pauli  pariter  eeu  dira  parentis 
Fata  gemunt." 

In  which  passage,  as  in  our  text,  Requirunt  is  not 
c  0  n  q  u  e  r  u  n  t  u  r ,  but  require  back ,  seek  to  get  back, 
demand  back,  call  upon  to  come  buck;  so  Cic,  Verr.  VII. 
70.  "Abs  te  officium  tuum  debitiim  generi  et  nomini 
reqiiiro  et  flagito;"  and  Verr.  VII.  142.  "Onines  hoc 
loco  cives  Romani  et  qui  adsunt  et  qui  ubique  sunt 
vestram  severitatem  desiderant,  vestram  fidem  implo- 
rant,  vestrum  auxilium  requirunt f  and  exactly  parallel 
to  our  text: 

"Quin  potius  natani  pelago  terrisque  requiris." 

Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  III.  315. 

Et  jam  finis  erat.  —  "Vel  epularum,  vel  famis ,  vel 
malorum.  —  Servius. 

''Longi  sermonis ;  h.  e.  querelarum,  aut  omnino, 
ccencc  factw.  Pomponius  Sabinus  finem  diet  inlerpre- 
tatur.  Fateor  nexum  vel  transitum  mihi  non  videri  fe- 
licissimi  inventi."  —  Heyne. 

"Sane  sermonis  hujus ;  est  nota  transitionis  formula, 
qua  expressit  Homericuni  illud  iog  Oi  uev  Toiavza  nQog 
a)Jj]lovg   ayoQevov."  —  Wagner. 

No  wonder  that  Heyne  interpreting  the  preceding 
passage  as  he  did,  should  pronounce  the  connexion 
awkward.  That  passage  rightly  interpreted,  the  pro- 
priety, nay  the  elegance,  of  the  connexion  becomes  ap- 
parent. Et  jam  finis  erat:  and  now  their  search  after 
and  lamentations  for  their  missing  friends  was  at  an 
end,  when  &c.  The  lamentations  of  Jason's  friends 
at  Jason's  departure  are  concluded  by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(I.  350)  in  the  selfsame  words. 

Our  heroes'  lamentations  are  not,  like  those  of  their 
Homeric  prototypes  {KXaiovzeooi  dt  tololv  E7ii]Xvd-e 
vrjdvjuog  vnvog.  Odyss.  12.  309),  continued  until  night, 

11 
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daylight  being  necessary  for  tlie  fine  scene  immedialely 
subsequent:  —  quum  jupiter  /Ethere  summo  &c. 

QuuM  Jupiter  &c.  —  For  Spenser's  imitation  of  this 
passage,  and  of  Mercury's  descent  from  heaven,  see  liis 
Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  vers.  1225,  and  seq.  The  whole 
of  the  interview  between  Jupiter  and  Venus  has  been 
also  copied  and  greatly  amplified  by  Camoens,  Lusiad. 
II.  33. 

Terrasque  jacentes.  —  Jacentes,  although  in  the  strict 
grammatical  construction  connected  with  terras  only, 
is  connected  in  the  sense  with  all  the  objects  of  de- 
spiciens,  and  is  to  be  understood  not  of  low-lying  lands 
as  contradistinguished  from  highlands  or  mountains,  but 
of  the  whole  prospect  lying  (jacens)  under  the  eye  of 
Jupiter. 

Sic  vertice  cceli  constitit.  —  The  nominative  to  con- 
STITIT  is  not  Jupiter  (vers.  227),  but  ille  understood, 
this  being  that  avaxoXovb-oQ  so  usual  to  Virgil  and 
of  which  we  have  already  had  so  remarkable  an  in- 
stance in 

"Id  metuens  veterisque  memor  Saturnia  belli;" 

and  the  sentence  begun  at  ouum  jupiter  being  broken 
off  at  POPULOs,  and  a  new  one  being  begun  at  sic. 
Compare  the  exactly  corresponding  construction.  En. 
VII.  666: 

"Ipse  pedes  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis, 
Terribili  impexuiu  saeta  cum  deiitibus  albis 
Indutus  capiti,  sic  reg-ia  tecta  subibat 
Horridus"  &c. 

where  Ipse,  like  Jupiter  in  onr  text,  remains  absolutely 
without  any  corresponding  verb,  and  where  a  new  sen- 
tence is  begun  at  sic. 

The  structure  should  therefore  be  indicated  by  a 
pause  longer  than  that  usually  placed  at  populos;  viz. 
by  a  dash,  or  (as  in  Alfieri's  text  and  the  Baskerville) 
by  a  semicolon. 
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Tristior  et  lacrymis  oculos  suffusa  nitentes.  —  Not 
(as  a  mortal  might  have  been  drawn)  sad  and  weeping, 
but,  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  divine  de- 
corum (com|)are  Ovid's  picture  of  Ceres  lamenting  for 
Proserpine,  Fasti.  IV.  521: 

"Dixit,  et  ut  lacrynije,  neque  enim  lacrymare  Deorum  est, 
Decidit  in  tepidos  lucida  g-ulta  sinus.") 

somewhat  sad,  almost  sad,  and  almost  weeping;  as 
nearly  in  tears  as  a  deity  could  be.  This  is  the  exact 
force  of  TRISTIOR  —  not  quite  tristis  —  something  less 
than  tristis,  as  obscurior  (En.  VII.  205)  is  not  quite 
obscure,  something  less  than  obscure,  a  little  obscure, 
almost  obscure. 


248. 

FONTEM  SUPERARE   TIMAVI 
UXDE  PER  ORA  N0VE:\I  MAGNO   CUM  .MURMURE  MONTIS 
IT  MARE  PRORUPTU.^I  ET  PELAGO  PRE.MIT  ARVA  SONANTI 


Ihis  passage  has  been  hitherto  understood  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  ways.  First:  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  description  of  the  river  Timavus  bursting  with 
immense  noise  through  an  embouchure  of  nine  mouths 
into  the  sea: 

"Tanta   vi  exit  in  mare  ut  etiam  resonat  mons."  — 
Servius. 

—  "Den  Quell  des  Timavus : 
Wo  or,  mil  dumpfem  Gclose  des  Bergs,  neun  Schliinden  cnt- 

roUend, 
Geht  zu  brechen  das  Mecr,    und    don  Schwall  an  die  Fclder 

cmporbrausl." 

Voss. 
"Where  rolling:  down  the  steep,  Timavus  raves 
And  through  nine  channels  discmbog-ues  his  waves." 

Dryden. 
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"It  proruptum  in  mare;  i.  e.  prorumpiL  in  mare,  vel 
60  deciirrit,  ubi  in  mare  effundilur."  —  Thiel. 

So  imderslood,  the  construction  must  run  thus :  The 
fountain  of  the  river  Timavus,  out  of  which  fountain,  it 
(the  river  Timavus)  runs  through  nine  mouths  into  the 
sea.  To  this  interpretation  I  object  (a)  thai  fontem 
TiMAVi  is  not  the  fountain  of  the  river  Timavus,  but  the 
fountain  Timavus.  Compare  irbem  patavi  in  the  very 
next  line  but  two;  not  tJie  city  of  the  2)lace,  strong- 
hold, or  colony  Patavium,  but  the  city  Patavium  itself; 
alsoFonsBandusicE  (Hor.  Od.  III.  13),  not  the  fountain  of 
the  river  Bandusia,  but  the  fountain  Bandusia  itself; 
and  (b)  that  all  travellers  and  geographers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  unanimous  that  the  river  Timavu>* 
never  flowed  into  the  sea  by  more  than  one  mouth. 
See  Mela  II.  4.  Strabo  V.  Cluvcrius.  Ital.  Antiq.  I.  20. 
Schlozer  (who  was  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1777) 
Briefwechsel,  II.  Theil.  p.  340.  Gottingen  1778.  Val- 
vasor,  Ehre  des  Herzoglhums  Krain.  Fol.  Laibach.  1689. 
B.  II.  C.  66.  &  B.  IV.  C.  44. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  passage  has  been  un- 
derstood is  as  a  description  of  the  river  Timavus 
bursting  out  with  immense  noise  through  nine  springs ; 
uniting  its  nine  streams  together  into  one  flood  or 
body  of  water  so  large  as  to  resemble  a  sea,  and  then 
running  through  a  single  opening  or  embouchure  into 
the   sea  itself: 

"Hi  fontes  tribus  alveis  paulo  post  delati,  mox  in 
unum   flumen  confluunt,   quod  vix  mille  passuum  viam 

emensum  uno  ostio  in  mare  exit It  mare  proruptum: 

ad  maris  speciem;  magnos  fluclus  volventis  (quod  magna 
aquffi  vi  prorumpit  se,  effunditur;  ut  Pompon.).  —  Heyne. 
"Mare,    maris   instar;  magnos  fluctus  volventis."  — 
Wagner. 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  precisely  the  same 
grammatical  objection  as  the  former,  and  to  a  not  very 
dissimilar  geographical   one,   for   though  with  the  geo- 
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graphers  il  assigns  nine  springs  and  one  embouchure 
to  the  river  Timavus,  it  magnifies  this  river  (which  was 
no  more,  even  according  to  Heyne's  own  admission, 
than  one  thousand  yards  long)  into  a  sea,  and  not 
merely  into  a  sea,  but  into  a  roaring  sea  deluging  all 
the  country  round.  No  wonder  that  geographers  should 
have  looked  in  vain  in  Illyria  for  a  river  to  which  the 
description  in  the  text  might  be  at  all  applicable  ("Qui- 
bus  autem  in  terris  fluvius  ille  qua^rendus  sit,  magna 
fuit  inter  viros  doctos  conlroversia."  Heyne  in  Excurs. 
ad  locum),  and  should  have  at  last  decided  that  Vir- 
gil either  had  the  Po,  or,  at  least,  the  Brenta,  in  view, 
or  if  the  description  were  really  ol  the  river  Timavus, 
indulged  on  this  occasion  in  a  grandiloquence,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  unusual  with  so  discreet  a  writer. 
Il  is  however  neither  in  an  unusual  grandiloquence 
of  Virgil,  nor  in  a  transference  of  the  scene  from  the 
north-eastern  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  sought,  but 
in  a  totally  different  interpretation  of  the  passage;  in 
understanding  it,  not  as  a  description  either  of  the  Po, 
or  of  the  Brenta,  or  of  the  Timavus,  or  of  any  other 
river  whatever,  but  of  inundations  of  the  sea,  taking 
place  occasionally  or  periodically  through  the  foun  tain 
or  spring,  Timavus.  Antenor  is  described  as  founding 
his  colony  of  Patavium  far  up  the  Adriatic,  not  only 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Liburni,  but  beyond  that 
remarkable  object,  the  nine-mouthed  foun  tain  Timavus, 
through  which  the  sea  communicating  by  subterraneous 
channels,  bursts  out  from  time  to  time  with  a  great 
noise,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  flood  the  neighbouring 
fields.  Hence  the  immediate  juxta  position  of  the  words 
IT  and  MARE,  the  verb  and  its  subject,  corresponding- 
exactly  to  Claudian's  'It  Venus'  (Rapt.  Pros.  II.  12),  Va- 
ler.  Flaccus's  'It  Sthenelus'  (V.  90),  and  'It  tectis  Argoa 
manus'  (III.  3),  Slatius's  'It  caput'  (Theb.  II.  34),  Lucretius's 


'It  ver,  el  Venus'  (V.  736),  and  Virgil's  own  'II  comes' 
(En.  VI.  448).  Mare  it proruptum,  the  sea  goes  burst  forth, 
i.  e.  bursts  forth.  Compare  (Georg.  IV.  368)  "Caput  unde 
Enipeus  se  erumpit",  corresponding  almost  word  for 
word  with  our  text,  fontem  unde  mare  it  proruptum. 
Compare  also  (Sil.  III.  51)  "ProrujHum  exundat  pelagus." 
Hence  the  inundation  covers  not  the  shores  but  arva, 
the  inland  cultivated  fields.  Hence  the  two  noises  so 
accurately    distinguished    by    the    opposed   expressions 

MAGNO      CUM      MURMURE     MONTIS      and    PELAGO     SONANTI ;      the 

former  descriptive  of  the  ground  murmur ,  or  sound  of 
the  water  rushing  through  the  subterranean  passages, 
and  out  through  their  ora  or  apertures ;  a  sound  exactly 
corresponding  to,  and  expressed  by  the  selfsame  words 
as,  that  of  the  winds  roaring  in  the  caves  under  the 
Eolian  mountains  (verse  59);  the  latter  descriptive  of 
the  resounding  of  the  waves  of  the  flood  with  which  the 
eruption  of  the  sea  through  the  ora  had  covered  the 
countrij.  Hence  the  remarkable  appellations  nv])'}]  d-a- 
XaTTijQ  and  firjTi]Q  ^alamjQ,  by  which  the  place 
was  known  in  ancient  times  (Strabo.  Lib.  V.),  appella- 
tions preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  in  the  name 
Madre  del  Mare,  by  which  (see  Wood  on  Homer  P.  54 
and  seq.)  it  was  known  in  the  immediate  vicinity  until 
very  lately.  Hence  finally  the  term  pelago  correspon- 
ding to  Ausonius's  cequoreo  amne,  and  meaning  actually 
sea  water ,  the  Fountain  Timavus  having  been  actually 
salt,  as  testified  anciently  by  Polybius  {''nrjyag  £/£i  ^ 
nOTijiov  vdarog-  Uolvftiog  d'  u()}]xe  nlrjv  uiag  rag 
aklag  alavQovvdaTogy)  and  in  more  recent  times 
by  Cluverius,  who  in  the  following  account,  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  and  careful  observation ,  not  only 
reconciles  the  apparent  difference  between  the  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Polybius,  but  gives  a  most  lucid  and  ac- 
curate description,  both  of  the  place  itself,  and  of  the 
phenomenon  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
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Virgilian  picture.  "Celerum  de  iialura  septem  fontium 
(Timavi  viz.)  ila  tradenlem  supra  audivimiis  Strabonem; 
II)yaq  v^u  L,  noxiuov  vcJarog'  ITolv(3Log  d'  UQf^xe 
nhjv  f-iiag  rag  alXag  aXavoon  ^^darog.  Utrumque 
verum  est  diversi  lemporis  respectu;  quippe  quiini 
omnis  hie  traclus  inter  mare  et  Frigidum  aiiinem  unum 
perpetimmqiie  sit  saxiim  ('Hohle  Kalkfelsen,  die  die 
sclionsten  imd  wunderbarsten  Grolten  bilden.'  Schlo- 
zer;  Briefweclisel ,  II.  Theil.  p.  340,  Gottingen,  1778,) 
innumeris  passim  allissimisque  antris  perforatum,  eu- 
niculi  quidam  a  colle  saxeo,  qui  septem  Timavi  fon- 
tibus  imminet,  ad  proximi  maris  vada  perlingunt,  per 
quos  incremenlum  patitur  atque  decrementum  Timavus 
ex  adfluxu  refluxuque  ejusdem  maris;  ita  ut  lenis  sine 
ullo  majore  strepilu  atque  mansuetus  dulcibus  suis 
aquis  per  complures  fauces  defluat  amnis  ubi  mare 
subsedit  ac  procul  recessit;  quam  primum  vero  idem 
mare  asstu  suo  intumuit,  tanto  cum  impetu  prajdictis 
cuniculis  infertur  fontibusque  Timavi  permiscetur,  ut 
ingenti  cum  fragore  ac  veluti  mugitu  saxei  monlis  per 
complura  ilia  spatiosa  ora  prorumpat,  jamque  alveo  Ti- 
mavi conlineri  nequeat,  sed  adjacentia  prata,  per  quse 
ad  ostium  tendit  amnis ,    longe  lateque  ssepius  inundet, 

pelagique    in     speciem    plane    contegat Hinc 

magnum  appellavit  Timavum  Virgilius  in  Eclog.  VIII. 

Hinc  item  (equoreum  dixit  amnem  Ausonius,  in  carmine 
de  Claris  urbibus,  ('a^quoreo  *  non  plenior  amne  Tima- 
vus.')     Tanta   copia  quum  fonlibus  Timavi  per- 

misceatur  mare,  horum  omnium  aquas  salsedine  sua 
inficit,  impotabilesque  reddit,  exceplo  uno  quern  omnium 


*  If  it  be  aUeged  that  (equoreus  amnis  may  possibly  mean  a  river 
resembling  the  sea  in  copiousness,  not  in  saltness,  i.  e.  a  large  river, 
not  a  sea  or  marine  river,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  not  aware  that 
cnquoreus  has  ever  been  used  in  the  former  sense,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, its   use  in   the  latter  is   placed  beyond  doubt  by  that  passage  in 
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maximum  apud  ipsuni  divi  Johannis  delubrum  eriim- 
pere  dixi.  Hcec  quum  ipse  egomet  coram  probe  exper- 
tus  Sim,  audacter  eos  redarguere  liceat,  qui  dulceis  per- 
petuo  permanere  omnibus  fontibus  aquas  etiam  mari 
cum  maxime  sestuante,  docent."  —  Ital.  Antiq.  I.  20. 

I  am  indebted  to  Doctor  Wittmann,  Director  of  tlie 
Neues  Lazareth  at  Trieste,  for  the  following  description 
and  plans  of  the  locality  of  the  Timavus,  as  it  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849: 

"Ich  kenne  den  Timavo  aus  eigener  Anschauung  und 
muss  gestehen,  dass  der  Vergleich  dessen,  was  ist, 
mit  dem,  was  man  nach  Virgil  errvartet,  ein  wenig 
stark  contraslirt.  Wahrend  cr  den  armen  Antenor  bei 
dem  FONTEM  suPERARE  TiMAVi  SO  saucm  Schweiss  ver- 
giessen  liisst,  fahrt  man  jetzt  auf  der  Poststrasse  (kaum 
ein  Paar  Klafter  von  den  Quellen  weg)  ganz  lustig 
und  bequem  iiber  diesen  hin,  und  wahrend  man  sich 
auf  das  Drohnen  der  Gebirge  und  auf  Wasserstiirze 
(a  la  Nilkatarakten)  gefasst  macht,  hurt  man  nichts 
als  das  Klappern  zweier  Miihlen,  die  der  ausstromende 
Fluss  ganz  friedlich  und  gemiithlich  in  Bewegung  setzt. 


the  Pharsalia,  Lib.  VIII.  where  Lucaii,   speaking  of  the  sea  water  used 
to  extinguish  Pompey's   funeral  pyre,   says,  — 

—  "Resolutaque  nonduin 
Ossa  satis,  neivis  et  inuslis  plena  meduUis, 
yEquorea  resling-uit  aqua." 

From  which  compared  with 

"Acta  per  sequoreas  hospita  navis  aquas." 

Ovid.  Fasti  I.  340. 

"Qua  petit  sequoreas  ad  vena  Tybris  aquas." 
^       '  Ovid.  Fasti.  II.  6S. 

"Cum  socer  aequoreus,  numerosaque  turba  sororum 
Certarent  epulis  continuare  dies." 

Claud.     Epith.  Honor,  August.  ^-  Mariee.  Prcef.  v.  3. 


and 


"Quid?  quod  ab  sequorea  numeratur  oiig-ine  quartus." 

Ovid.  Met.  X.617. 


it   seems    certain  thai  Ausonius's    (equorcum    umnem  is  a  sea  river:    a 
river  of  sea  water. 
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"Die  Quellen  des  Flusses  liegen,  wie  gesagt,  unge- 
ftihr  8  bis  10  Schrilte  abseits  der  Poststrasse ;  und  bei- 
Uiufig-  9  Fuss  liber  dem  Spiegel  des  Wasserbeckens, 
welches  sie  gleich  bei  der  Ausmiindung  bilden,  ziehl 
die  Strasse  bin,  welche  am  Gebirgsabbange  angelegt, 
imgel'ahr  das  nachslebende  Profil  gibt. 


JJic<^ej^:< 


"Die  Quellen,  dercn  gegenwartig  sieben  sein  sollen 
(auch  Slrabo  gibt  nicht  mehr  an,  so  dass  vielleicht 
Virgil  mil  seiner  Zahl  neun  Unrecht  hat)  sammeln  sich 
an  drei  Stellen,  wo  sie  ein  durch  eine  Halbinsel  und 
ein  Paar  Inselchen  durchschniltenes  Wasserbecken  bil- 
den. Die  Ausmiindung  der  Quellen  soil  ungefalir  neun 
Fuss  unter  dem  Meeresspiegel  liegen ,  die  Formation 
des  zwischen  dem  Becken  und  dem  Meere  liegenden 
Terrains  (eine  Strecke  von  hochstens  Finer  italienischen 
Miglia)  schiitzt  aber  die  Quellen  gegen  die  Vermischung 
mit  Seewasser.  Das  Wasser  der  Quellen  ist  nicht  ge- 
salzen;  wird  aber,  da  es,  wie  natiirlich,  sehr  kalt  ist, 
als  fieberverursachend  gescheut.  Manche  behaupten 
zwar,  dass  bei  ausserordentlich  hoher  Flulh  das  Meer- 
wasser  bis  zu  den  Quellen  hinauf  in  den  Fluss  ein- 
dringe,  die  Leute  aus  den  Miililen  haben  mir  jedoch 
an  Ort  und  Stelle  die  Versicherung  gegeben ,  dass 
dies  nicht  der  Fall  ist. 

"Ich  gebe  Ihnen  nun  hier,  zurbesseren  Oricntirung, 
einen  beiUiuligen  Situationsplan  der  Gegend. 

12 
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"Sie  konnen  also  dem  Timavo  fiiglich  drei  Arme  zii- 
geslelien,  die  sich,  nach  kaum  hundert  bis  liundeiifiinf- 
zig  Klafter  langem  Laufe,  zii  Einem  Fiusse  vereinigen, 
der  wasserreich  genug  ist,  urn  ziemlich  grosse  Trala- 
coli  zu  tragen,  da  in  der  That  die  Barken,  welclie  das 
Mehl  zwischen  S.  Giovanni  iind  Triest  verfiiliren,  ge- 
radezu  bei  den  im  obigen  Plane  bezeichneten  zwei 
Miihlen  anlegen  und  aiis-  oder  einladen  konnen.  Von 
einem  Austrelen  des  Flusses  zu  einem  See,  ist  heut 
zu  Tage  keine  Rede  mehr.  Dagegen  gibt  es  liber  die 
Formation  der  Wasser  jener  Gegenden  im  Alterthume 
eine  Menge  theilweise  auf  griindliche  Forschung  basirte 
Ansichlen,  nach  welchen  einst  Wippachfluss  und  Icongo 
sich  mit  dem  Timavus  vereint  und  zwischen  S.  Gio- 
vanni und  Monfalcone  einen  formlichen  See  gebildet 
hiitten,  aus  welchen  nur  die  jelzigen  Bagni  di  Monfal- 
cone als  Insel  hervorgeragt  haben. 

"Die  Benennung  Sorgente  e  madre  del  Mare,  welche 
nach  Polybius  die  alten  Bewohner  dem  Fiusse  Timavus 
gegeben  haben  soUen,  mag  vielleicht  gerade  in  den 
grossen  Wassermassen   ihren   Ursprung   gehabt   haben. 
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welche  nach  den  obenerwlihnten  Annahmen  sich  einsl 
in  jener  Gegend,  iinler  dem  Gesammtnamen  Timavus, 
vereiniget  haben.  Heul  zu  Tage  ist  diese  Benennung 
Madre  del  mare  den  Ortsbewohnern  gar  nicht  mehr  be- 
kannt.  Hier  haben  Sie  Alles,  was  ich  iiber  den  Gegen- 
sland  der  Frage  wusste,  oder  jetzl  in  Erfahning  bringen 
konnle.  Das  Beste,  was  man  iiber  den  Timavus  und 
beziehungsweise  iiber  die  Ausgleichung  der  Angaben 
alter  Auloren  mil  dem  factischen  Bestande  des  Flusses 
an  Druckschriften  besitzt,  soli  eine  Brosehure  sein,  deren 
Titel  mir  so  angegeben  worden  ist,  wie  ich  ihn  hier 
(salvo  errore  ed  ommissione)  fiir  Sie  ansetze: 

Indagine  sullo  stato  del  Timavo  e  delle  sue  ad- 
jacenze  al  principio  dell'  era  Cristiana,  dell'  Abbale 
Giuseppe  Berini  di  Ronchi,  di  Monfalcone.  Udine. 
Pei  Fratelli  Matliuzzi,  1826,  nella  Tipografia  Pecile." 
This  manifestly  accurate  and  trustworthy  description 
serves  to  clear  up  several  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  Timavus  which  have  hitherto  been  involved  in 
the  thickest  obscurity.  First,  it  explains  at  once  the 
reason  of  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  which 
different  writers  have  given  of  the  number  of  the  ora, 
these  ora  being,  as  appears  from  both  the  above  plans, 
overflowed,  occasionally  at  least,  by  their  own  waters, 
which  when  copious  form  above  them  one  large  basin, 
pond  or  tarn  (in  the  plan,  "Wasserbecken"),  partially 
subdivided  by  two  small  islands  and  a  peninsula;  and 
when  scanty,  several  ponds  or  basins,  corresponding 
each  to  one  or  more  ora,  and  entirely  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  above  mentioned  peninsula  and  islands 
then  converted  l)y  the  lowness  of  the  water  into  isth- 
muses. The  difficulty  of  correctly  counting  the  ora  at 
the  bottom  of  this  basin  or  these  basins,  is  sufTicicnlly 
obvious,  and  is  expressed  in  the  description  by  the 
words  "-sein  sollen"  (should  be  —  are  said  to  be),  for 
Dr.  Wittmann,  though  on  the  spot,  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  say  how  many  in  number  these  ora,  being  un- 
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der  the  water,  actually  are;  in  this  respect  following 
the  example  of  another  visitor  to  the  spot  (Schlozer, 
ubi  supra)  who  having  informed  us  that  these  ora  are 
holes  (Locher)  in  the  limestone  rock  which  forms  the 
substratum  of  this  whole  district  of  Carniola,  proceeds 
thus  to  express  himself:  "Da  nun  hier  die  See  immer 
zunimmt,  so  fmdet  der  ganze  Timavus  beinahe  keinen 
Abfluss  mehr,  und  das  Wasser  fiingt  schon  gleich  bei 
seiner  Entstehung  an  zu  stehen,  zumal  in  trocknen  Zei- 
ten,     wo    nur   die   untern   Locher   der   Felsen   Wasser 

geben.   Es  sind  der  Locher  mehr  als  sieben Einige 

haben  eine  ungeheure  Tiefe,  andre  nicht."  Secondly,  it 
explains  the  meaningofClaudian's  remarkable  expression 
"numerantur  stagna  Timavi"  (Paneg.  de  tert.  consulat. 
Honorii,  v.  120);  'stagna'  being  the  basins  or  ponds  for- 
med by  the  springs  at  their  very  origin  and  covering  the 
springs  themselves  and  therefore  equivalent  to  fontes ; 
as  if  he  had  said  the  fountain-ponds  of  Timavus  (com- 
pare Claudian's  account  of  the  spring  or  sorgente  of 
the  Aponus  seen  at  the  bottom  of  its  own  basin,  i.  e. 
through  the  pond  formed  by  itself: 

"Consuluit  Natura  sibi,  ne  tota  lateret; 

Admisitque  oculos,  quo  vetat  ire  calor. 
Turbidus  impulsu  venli  cum  sparg-itur  aer, 
Glaucaque  fumiferEe  terg-a  sereiiat  aquse; 
Tunc  omnem  liquid!  vallem  mirabere  fundi: 
Tunc  veteres  hastse,  regia  dona,  micanl: 
ijuas  inter,  nigrse  tenebris  obscurus  arente, 
Discolor  abruptum  flumen  hiatus  agit. 

Aponus,  V.  33.); 

and,  'numerantur,'  are  counted,  these  fountain-heads 
being  not  only  several,  but  actually  varying  in  number 
at  different  times,  and  so  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of 
accounts.  Thirdly,  it  shows  how  easily  irruptions  of  the 
sea,  such  as  those  described  in  our  text,  might  take 
place  through  these  ora  which  existing  (as  testified  by 
Cluvcrius,  Schlozer,  Valvasor  and  others)  in  a  district 
full  of  caverns  and  subterranean  passages,  and  no  more 
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than  a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  sea,  are  be- 
sides nine  Austrian  feet  below  the  sea  level.  Fourthly, 
it  explains  the  greatness  of  the  floods  caused  by 
such  irruptions,  the  water  being-  prevented  by  the 
height  of  the  intervening  ground  from  flowing  ofF  im- 
mediately and  directly  into  the  sea. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  large  marble  basin  or 
bath  full  of  water  and  flowing  over,  the  water  being 
continually  supplied  by  a  number  of  conduits  opening 
into  the  bath  at  different  points  of  its  bottom:  the 
openings  of  these  conduits  will  be  Virgil's  ora;  the  bath 
itself  (including  the  ora)  will  be  Virgil's  fons ,  Clau- 
dian's  stagna;  the  water  overflowing  the  bath  and 
running  off,  the  river  Timavus;  and  an  accidental  burst- 
ing of  the  sea  out  through  the  bath  by  means  of  sub- 
terranean communication  with  the  conduits,  the  inun- 
dation described  in  the  text.  Phenomena  more  or  less 
similar  to  that  anciently  observed  in  the  fountain  Ti- 
mavus are,  we  are  told,  still  to  be  observed  in  its  neigh- 
Ijourhood.  At  Monfalcone  less  than  a  mile  distant  are 
warm  springs  *which  are  said  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea  (Filiasi,  Mem.  Stor.  de'  VejietL 
cap.  XXIX.  note,  and  Plin.  //.  106) ;  and  from  the  neigh- 
bouring lake  of  Czirknitz  the  waters  at  certain  irregular 
|)eriods  run  off  suddenly  through  Assures  in  its  bottom 
(ora),  and  after  an  interval  return  again  as  suddenly 
and  with  a  tremendous  noise;  "avec  un  bruit  e[)ouvan- 
tablc,  scniblable  a  celui  du  tonnerre."  MalteBrun,Livr.  S5. 
The  lake,  which  Dr.  Wittmann  refers  to  in  the  above 
description  as  having  probably  existed  in  former  limes 
in  the  course  of  the  river  Timavus,  is  laid  down  in  the 
Carle  de  Peutlinger  (see  Malte  J3run's  Atlas  No.  19) 
and  is  no  doubt  the  Lacus   Timavi  of  Livy,  XXXXI.  5. 

An  account  of  the  respective  positions  and  names 
of  the  seven  'ora  Timavi'  as  they  existed  in  the  year 
1689  will  be  found  in  Valvasor  ubi  supra. 

Compare    the    description    given    by   Mela   (111.   8) 
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of  the  OS  or  spring  of  the  Euphrates :  "Tigris  ut  natus 
est,  ila  descendens  usque  in  littora  permeat :  Euphrates 
immani  ore  aperto ,  non  exit  tantum,  unde  oritur,  sed 
et  vaste  quoque  deeidit;  nee  secat  continue  agros,  sed 
late  diffusus  in  stagna,  diu  sedentibus  aquis  piger,  et 
sine  alveo  patulus,  post  ubi  marginem  rupit  vere  fluvius, 
aceeptisque  ripis  celer  et  fremens,  per  Armenios  et 
Cappadocas  occidentem  petit."  Compare  also  the  account 
which  Claudian  (Eidyl.  VI.  40)  gives  of  the  opening  or 
hole,  'hiatus  discolor'  (Virgil's  o^),  through  which  the 
spring  or  stream  which  forms  the  lacus  or  pond  Apo- 
nus,  rises,  and  which  hiatus,  hole  or  os,  with  the  water 
rising  up  through  it,  can  be  distinctly  seen  when  you 
look  down  through  the  clear  water  of  the  pond.  Com- 
pare also  the  account  given  by  Pliny  (Ep.  VIII.  8) 
of  the  fountain  Clitumnus:  "Hunc  (collem)  subter  fons 
exit,  et  exprimitur  pluribus  venis,  sed  imparibus,  elucta- 

tusque   facit  gurgitem ,    qui  lato  gremio  patescit 

Fons  adhuc,  et  jam  ampUssimum  flumen ,  atque  etiam 
navium  patiens"  &c. 

That  the  word  os,  primarily  the  human  mouth,  and 
secondarily  any  mouth  or  opening,  is  the  mouth  or 
opening  of  a  spring  or  source  (the  hole  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  spring  issue  out  of  the  ground)  no 
less  than  the  mouth  opening  or  embouchure  of  a  river 
into  the  sea,  appears  not  only  from  the  above  quota- 
tion from  Mela,  but  from  Ovid's 

"Hi  (amnes  sciz.)  redeunt,  ac  fontibus  ora  relaxant 
Et  defrenato  volvuntur  sequora  cursu." 


and 


Metam.  I.  281. 

'Oraque  qua  pollens  ope  sum  fontana  rcclusi 

Suraque  repentinas  ejaculatus  aquas."       ^^^^^^-  ^  ^^ 

from  Statius's 

"Qualis  ubi  adversi  secretus  pabula  cceli 
Nilus  et  Eoas  magno  bibit  ore  pruinas, 
Scindit  fontis  opes,  septemque  patentibus  arvis 
In  mare  fert  hiemes.  Theb.   VIII.  35S. 
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and  especially  from  Virgils  own 

Ore,  Arelhusa,  tuo  Siculis  confunditur  undis. 

En.  III.  696. 

where  ore  must  be  sorgente,  spring-,  or  fountain,  Are- 
lhusa being  not  a  river,  but  only  a  spring  or  fountain 
on  the  sea  shore,  so  near  the  sea  as  to  require  the 
protection  of  a  pier  or  embankment  against  the  waves: 
"qui  fluctu  totus  operiretur,  nisi  munitione  ac  mole  la- 
pidum  a  mari  disjunctus  esset."  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  53. 
Ed.  Em. 


252. 

GENTl    NOMEN    DEDIT    ARMAQUE    FIXIT 
TROIA    NUNC    PLACIDA    COMPOSTUS    PACE    QUIESCIT 


"G'ENTi  NOMEN  DEDIT;   at  quale?    dicunt  Antcnoridarum: 

apud   poetas   utique;    non    vero   vulgare   nomen;    sed 

Venelorum  nomen"  &c.  —  Heyne. 

—  "Gab  Namcn  dem  Volk,  und  heftete  Troja's 
Riistungen." 

Voss. 

"NoMEN,  Venetorum,  ab  Henetis  Paphlagonia?,  An- 
tenoris  comitibus,  ut  aiunt,  ductuni." — Wagner,  Virg. 
Br.  En. 

It  seems  to  me  however  that  Virgil  so  far  from 
leaving  us  in  the  dark  about  the  name  which  Antenor 
gave  his  colony,  has  in  the  word  troia,  told  us  explicitly 
what  that  name  was :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  word 
troia  —  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs 
and  at  the  same  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line, 
and  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  line  by  a 
pause  —  enabling  it  to  embrace  in  its  action  not  only  its 
own  immediate  and  proper  substantive,  but  the  other  sub- 
stantive bound  up  with  it  in  the  same  clause.  See  Com- 
ment on, 

"■Aerca  cui  g^radibus  surgcbant  limina,  nexseque 
Acre  trades." 

En.  I.  448. 
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If  instead  of  the  poetical  and  therefore  somewhat 
irregular  troia,  Virgil  had  contented  himself  with  the 
more  regular  and  prosaic  Trojse,  the  meaning  would 
probably  have  been  less  easily  mistaken. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  interpretation  seems 
to  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  account  handed  down 
to  us  by  Livy  (I.  1)  that  Antenor  actually  called  the 
first  town  which  he  built  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  Troja. 

The  above  interpretation  being  adopted,  the  punctua- 
tion should  be  genti  nomen  dedit,    armaque  fixit,  troia. 

Nunc  placida  compostus  pace  quiescit.  —  "Nunc  pla- 
cidam  mortem  obiit:  componendi  verbum  omnia  com- 
plectitur,  quai  fiunt  morluis."  —  Wagner. 

"E  quivi  han  Fossa  sue  pace  e  riposo." 

Alfieri. 

I  disagree  with  this  interpretation  although  sanctio- 
ned by  Handius  (ad  Stat.  Silv.  I.  pag.  50) ,  Jahn,  For- 
biger  and  Ladewig.  First,  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Peerlkamp:  "Venus  uti  hoc  exemplo  non  potuit,  quae 
nato  suo  non  placidam  mortem,  sed  felicem  vitam  op- 
taret";  and  secondly,  because  componere  is  applied 
both  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  (ex.  gr.  En.  I.  378, 
702),  and  very  commonly  by  other  authors,  to  quiet  or 
peace  during  life: 

"Omnia  noctis  erant  placida  composta  quiete." 

Varro  Atacinus,  apud  Senec.  Controv.  III.  16. 

"Redde  diem  noctemque  mihi ;  da  prendere  vestes 
Somniferas,  ipsaque  oculos  componere  virga." 

Valer.  Flag.   VII.  246. 

"Tanto  impensius  in  securitatem  compositus,  neque 
loco,  neque  vultu  mutato,  sed  utsolitum  per  illos  dies 
egit."  Tacit.  Ann.  III.  44.  "Dum  res  lirmando  Neronis 
imperio  componuntur."  Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  68.  Compare 
"Placida  cum  pace  quietus,"  Lucret.  VI.  72.  To 
Heyne's  first  objection,  "At  si  de  quietis  sedibus,  rebus 
placatis,  vita  tranquilla  agitur,    tum  fere  res  composiUe 
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memoranlur,  non  ipsi  homines,''  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Tacitus  affords  a  sufficient  answer.  To  his  second 
objection,  "Nam  quum  pacis  otiique  significationem 
contineant  vss.  praeccdentes ,  non  poterit  huic  rerum 
statui  idem  opponi  per  nunc,  temporum  rerumque  di- 
versitatem  quandam  indicans,"  it  may  1  think  be  replied 
that  NUNC  serves  to  contrast  the  present  condition  of 
Antenor  not  with  his  own  previous  condition ,  but  with 
the  present  condition  of  Eneas ;  and  that  Venus's  mean- 
ing is  not  merely  that  Antenor  formerly  established 
himself  there,  and  now  enjoys  peace  and  repose  there, 
but  that  he  formerly  established  himself  there,  and  is 
enjoying  peace  there  now,  at  this  very  moment,  while 
Eneas  is  still  an  outcast  and  the  sport  of  every  mis- 
fortune;   NUNC   PLACIDA    COMPOSTUS    PACE    QUIESCIT ;    NOS ,    TUA 

PROGENIES  etc.     Compare : 

"Quam  vacet  altcrius  blandos  audire  susurros 
MoUiler  iii  tacito  lillore   compositam." 

Propert.  Eleg.  I.  11.  13. 

"Contra  vetera  fratrum  odia  et  cerlamina,  familiae 
nostrae  Penates  rile  compossuisse."  —  Tacit.  Ann.  XV. 
2.  "Tempus  componere  gentem."  —  Sil.  Ital.  XVII. 
359.  "Rebelles  barbarorum  animos  pace  componi." 
—  Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  39. 

"At  me  composita  pace  fefellit  amor." 

Propert.  Elcg.  II.  2.  6; 

and,  precisely  parallel  to  our  text:  "Neque  enim  dubito 
esse  amoenissimam  [villani]  in  qua  se  composuerat 
homo,  felicior  ante,  quam  felicissimus  fieret."  —  Pun. 
Epist.  V.  18;  and 

"Quam  tiita  possis  urbem  componere  terra." 

En.  III.  3S7; 

where  'componere  urbem',  settle  your  citxj ,  as  in  our 
text  coMPOSTUs,  settled. 
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259. 

VULTU    QUO    CyELUM    TEMPESTATESQUE    SERENAT 

See  Comment  v.  128.  Page  46.  There  is  a  representation 
of  Jupiter  Serenus  with  the  inscription  "JoviSerenosacr," 
on  an  ancient  lamp  in  the  Passerian  Museum.  It  is  staled 
by  Passerius  (I  know  not  how  truly,)  to  be  the  only  an- 
cient representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  in  existence.  See 
LucerriK  Fictiles  Muscei  Passerii,  Tom.  I.  Tab.  33.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  words  of  the  text,  allude  to  some 
such  representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  actually  existing, 
and  well  known,  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  On  Trajan's 
Column  at  Rome  there  is  a  figure  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Jupiter  Pluvius ;  see  Barloli,  Colonna  Trajana  No.  133. 
Also  one  on  the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna  in  the  same  city;  see  Bellorius, 
Tab.  15.  Boissard  (Topog.  et  Aniicj.  Urb.  Ro)na\  Pars 
V.  Tab.  24.)  gives  a  representation  of  a  monument 
(apparently  the  pedestal  of  a  statue)  bearing  the  in- 
scription,   JOVI   SERENO.     NUMISIUS   ALBINUS.     EX   VOTO. 


279. 

INDE    LUr^    FULVO    NUTRICIS    TEGMINE    L.-ETUS 


"Romulum  pro  casside  lupw  exuvias  sen  lupinam 
j)ellem  gessisse  narrat."  —  IIeyne,  who  iiuotes  Prop. 
IV.  10.  20.  Bui  why  spoil  the  [ticture  by  limiting  the 
wolfskin  'legmen'  to  the  head?  why  not  extend  it,  as  the 
lynxskin  'legmen',  v.  321,  to  the  whole  |)crson?  Com- 
pare En.  II.  121;  V.  31;  J 11  600;  Till.  400.  Had  a 
cap  only  and  not  a  general  covering  for  the  whole  per- 
son been  intended,  it  would  have  been  distinctly  so 
slated,  as  En.   J II.  OSS. 
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,    283. 

UUIN    ASPKRA   JUNO 
QU/E    MAllE    NUNC    TERRASlJUE    METU    C.ELUMOUE   FATIGAT 
CONSILIA    IN    MELIUS    REFERET    MECU.MOUE    FOVERIT 
ROMANOS    RERUM    I»0.MINOS    GENTEMOUE    TOGATAM 


See  Ihe  fulfilment  of  (his  prophecy,  testified  by  no  less 
authority  than  thai  of  Juno  herself,  in  Ovid's  Fasti, 
VI.  41—52. 

ROMANOS    RERUM     DOMINOS     GENTEMOUE     TOGATAM.  Not 

merely,  the  Romans,  whose  national  dress  is  the  'toga', 
commanding-  the  world;  but  the  Romans  in  their  robe 
of  peace,  the  'toga',  commanding- the  world.  Compare: 
"Me  uno  togato  duce  et  imi)eratore."  Cicero  ///  Catil. 
II.  c.  13.  "Quod  mihi  primum  post  hanc  urbem  con- 
ditam  logato  contigit."  In  Catil  III.  c.  6.  "Erepti 
(estis)  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine^  sine  exercitu,  sine  di- 
micatione;  togati ,  me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore, 
vicistis."  In  Catil.  III.  c.  10.  "Et  ni  mullitudo  toga- 
torum  fuissct,  qua?  Numidas  insequentes  manilnis  pro- 
hibuit"  etc.  Sall.  Jugurth.  c.  21.  See  Comm.  En.  VI.S53. 


294. 

VOCABITUR    lUC    nUOnUE    VOTIS 
ASPEKA    TUM    POSITIS    HITESCENT    S.KCULA    UELLIS 
CANA    FIDES    ET    VESTA    REMO    CUM    FRATRE    OUIRINUS 
JURA    DABUNT    DIRy^E    FERRO    ET    COMPAGIBUS    ARGTIS 
CLAUDENTUR    BELLI    PORT.E    FUROR    IMPIUS    INTUS 
.S.«VA    SEDENS    SUPER    ARMA    ET    CENTUM    VINCTUS    AHENIS 
POST    TERGUM    NODIS    FREMET    HORRIDUS    ORE    CRUENTO 

Ouooue;  —  i.  e.  as  well  as  Eneas  himself.    See  v.  263. 

CaNA     fides     et     VESTA     RKMO    CUM    FRATRE    OUIRINUS    JURA 

DABUNT.  —  The    simi)le   meaning  is,    thai  men,    ceasing 
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from  war,  shall  live  as  they  did  in  the  good  old  times, 
when  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Re- 
mus and  Romulus  (see  below).  It  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  Georg.  I.  498  and  77.  533,  that  the  deities  here 
mentioned  were  specially  associated  in  the  Roman  my- 
thology with  that  primitive  epoch  of  the  national  history, 
to  which  the  Romans  (sharing  a  feeling  common  to  all 
civilised  nations  that  have  ever  existed)  loved  to  look 
back  as  an  epoch  of  peace  and  innocence;  for  this 
reason  and  no  other  are  they  specified  as  the  gods  of 
the  returning  golden  age  here  announced  by  Jupiter. 
I  am  unwilling  so  far  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
this  sentiment,  as  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that  it  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  trivial  circumstance  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Remus  and  Romulus  being 
seated  on  the  Palatine  hill  near  the  palace  of  Augustus ; 
nor  do^I  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  the  late  Mr.  Seward,  and  preserved  by 
Hayley  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  second  Epistle  on 
Epic  Poetry,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  civil  and  criminal 
justice  shall  be  administered  in  those  temples,  that  opi- 
nion being  based  on  the  erroneous  interprelalion  of 
JURA  DABUNT,  pointed  out  below. 

The  whole  of  this  enunciation  of  the  fates  by  Ju- 
piter is  one  magnificent  strain  of  adulation  of  Augustus. 
A  similar  adulation,  although  somewhat  more  disguised, 
is  plainly  to  be  read  in  every  word  of  Venus's  com- 
plaint to  Jupiter,  and  in  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
interview  between  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  and 
the  'Pater  hominumque  deumque' ;  that  interview  hav- 
ing for  its  sole  object  the  fortunes  of  Eneas,  Augustus's 
ancestor,  and  the  foundation  by  him  of  that  great  Ro- 
man empire,  of  which  Augustus  was  now  the  absolute 
master  and  head.  Nor  is  the  adulation  of  Augustus 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Eneis,  in  which,  as  in 
the  passages  before  us,  there  is  reference  to  him  by 
name  or  distinct  allusion;  it  pervades  the  whole  poem 
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from  beginning-  to  end;  and  could  not  have  been  least 
pleasing  to  a  person  of  so  refined  a  laste  where  it  is 
least  direct,  and  where  the  praise  is  bestowed,  not 
upon  himself,  but  upon  that  famous  Goddess-born  an- 
cestor, from  whom  it  was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast 
that  he  was  descended.  Not  that  I  suppose,  with  War- 
burton  and  Spence,  either  that  the  character  of  Au- 
gustus is  adumbrated  in  that  of  Eneas,  or  that  the 
Eneis  is  a  political  poem,  having  for  its  object  to  re- 
concile the  Roman  nation  to  the  newly  settled  order 
of  things ;  on  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  Heyne  that 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  either  of  these  opi- 
nions, and  that  they  are  each  of  them  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  boldness  and  freedom  necessary  to  a 
great  epic.  But,  nevertheless,  without  going  so  I'ar  as 
Warburton  or  Spence,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that 
Virgil  wrote  the  Eneis  in  honor  of  Augustus:  that  he 
selected  Eneas  for  his  hero,  chiefly  because,  as  Au- 
gustus's reputed  ancestor,  and  the  first  founder  of  the 
Roman  empire,  his  praises  would  redound  more  to  the 
honor  of,  and  therefore  be  more  grateful  to,  Augustus, 
than  those  of  any  other  hero  with  which  the  heroic 
age  could  have  furnished  him;  and  still  further,  that 
he  not  only  purposely  abstained  from  introducing  topics 
which  might  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  feelings,  or 
derogatory  to  the  reputation,  of  Augustus,  but  also 
seized  every  opportunity  of  giving  such  tendency  and 
direction  to  his  story,  and  illustrating  it  with  such  allu- 
sions as  he  judged  would  be  best  received  Ijy  him, 
and  shed  most  honor  and  glory  upon  his  name.  Nor 
let  this  be  called  mere  adulation :  call  it  rather  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  partial  poet  towards  his  nm- 
nificent  friend  and  )jatron,  and  the  fullllment  and  real- 
ization of  his  allegorical  promise  to  build  a  magniiicenl 
temple  to  him  by  Mincius'  side, 
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—  "Viridi  in  campo  Icmpliim  do  marnioic  poiiam 
Propter  aqiiam,  lardis  ing-cns  ubi  floxibus  oirat 
iMincius,   ot  touera  pra-tcxit  arundinc  ripas. 
In  medio  niihi  Cccsar  eiil,  teaiplamque  loncbit." 

Gcora.  III.  13. 

Cana  fides.  —   "Can  am  Fidem  dixit,    vel  quod  in 
canis   liominibus   invenilur,    vel    quod    ei   alljo   itauno 
invoiula  manu  sacrificatur."  —  Si':rvius, 
"La  Candida  Fede."  —  Caro. 

I  think  ratlier,  witli  Nonius,  Voss,  and  Hcyne,  hoary ; 
'die  grauende':  viz.  with  age.     Compare: 

"Si  quid  long-a  Fides  canaque  jura  valent." 

Mart.  I.  16.  2. 
—  "Priscamque  resumunl 
Canitiem  leges." 

Claud.  Oiiaii.  Con.f.  Honor.  305. 
—  "Laxata  casside  prodil  (viz.  personified  Rome) 
Canitiem,  plenaraque  trahit  rnbiginis  hastam." 

Claud.  Bell.  Gildon.  24. 

Jura  dabunt.  —  'Jura  dare  is,  ])rimarily,  to  make 
and  impose  laws ,  to  perform  the  function  of  lawgiver, 
and  therefore  secondarily,  to  rule:  "Cgesar  dum  magnus 
.  .  .  victor  .  .  .  volenles  Per  populos  dat  jura,"  Georg. 
IV.  500.  "Hospitibus  nam  le  dare  jura  loquunlur,"  Im. 
I.  735.  See  also  En.  III.  137;  V.  758;  VIII.  070,  etc. ;  also 

"Det  pater  hie  umbrtc  niollia  jura  mea'." 

PllUP.   JV.    11.    lf>. 

It  is  surprising  thai  Heyne,  having  correctly  inter- 
preted jura  dabunt  in  the  passage  before  us  by  'pne- 
erunf,  should  afterwards,  at  line  511,  fall  into  the  com- 
mon error,  and  confound  [jura  dare'  with  'jus  dicere', 
the  meaning  of  which  is  to  expound,  explain,  or  taij 
down  what  the  law  is,  to  perform  the  of  fee  of  a  judge, 
to  administer  justice.  "Ea  res  a  Volcatio,  qui  Uon^e 
jus  dicit,  rejecta  in  Galliam  est."  Cicer.  Fam.  Epist.  XIII, 
14.  "Appius  .  .  .  quam  asperrime  poterat  jus  de  cre- 
dilis  pecuniis  dicere."    Fiv.  11.  27.     "Ipse  jus  dixit  as- 
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sidiie,  el  in  noctcm  nonnmiquani :  si  |iaruin  corporc 
valeret,  leclica  pro  Iribiinali  collocala ,  vol  ciiaiii  doini 
Cubans."  —  Suet.  Au(/.  c.  33.  I  think  also  liiat  Heyne 
conlines  jura  dabunt  williin  too  narrow  limits  by  sul)- 
joinins"  Hmperio  Romamr ;  and  that  he  should  have 
used  some  more  comprehensive  term,  such  as  'homi- 
nibiis',  or  'populis',  or  'gentihus',  wliich  would  belter 
harmonize  wilh  the  wide  extent  ol"  the  term  s.ecula, 
and  with  the  g-eneral  spirit  of  the  prophecy,  that  the 
peace  was  to  be  universal,  to  extend  over  the  whole 
world. 

DlR/E      FERRO     ET     COMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS     CLAUDENTUR     BELLI 

rORTJc.  —  Heyne  has  set  his  seal  to  the  Ibllowing-,  which 
is  the  universally  received,  interpretation  of  this  passag-e: 
"[belli]  y;o;Y«  dim,    quia  dei  dirl  el   abominandi,    clau- 

ditur    FEHRO     ET     COMPAGIBUS     ARCTIS,     SCU     viuculis ,     h.    6. 

foribus  ferralis."  (Excurs.  IX.  ad  En.  I.).  So  also 
Alheri : 

"Chiuse,  e  di  broiizo  sbarrute  le  alroci 
Porte  stararino  del  giierriero  Giano." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  neither  Heyne  nor  any 
of  the  other  commentators  should  have  perceived  that 
this  interpretation  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  well 
known  meaning  of  the  word  ' comjyages',  but  wilh  the 
plain  and  obvious  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  wilh 
the  fairly  presumable  intention  of  Virgil.  First,  with 
the  well  known  meaning  of  ' compmjes',  which  is  not 
holts  or  other  fastenings ,  but  the  conjunction  or  colli- 
gation of  the  parts  of  which  a  compound  object  is  com- 
pacted OY  put  together:  as  of  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a 
wall  (LucAN.  111.  491);  of  the  planks  of  a  ship  (En.  I. 
126)  or  other  wooden  building,  ex.  gr.  the  wooden 
horse  (En.  II.  ■">/);  oi-  of  the  organs  constituting  an  ani- 
mal body  (Cic.  de  Senect.  c.  21);  ov  of  the  several  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  an  empire  ('rAtrr.  Hist.  IV.  14)^ 
or  the  world  itself  (Aul.  Gell.  VI.  I),  consists.  This  is 
liie  oidy  mcniiini;  which  the  word   ' conipttgrs'  Ii;is  cillicr 
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in  the  Latin  language,  or  in  the  English,  into  which  it 
has  been  adopted  from  the  Latin.  Secondly,  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  and 
obvious  structure,  according  to  which  ferro  et  compa- 
GiBus  is  connected  with  dir^,  not  with  claddentur,  in 
the  same  way  as  ore  crueivto  at  the  close  of  the  sen- 
tence is  connected  with  horridus,  not  with  fremet  ;  com- 
pare: "Horridus  austris  Torquet."  IX.  670.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  reader  or  reciter  to  separate  ferro  et 
coMPAGiBus  ARCTis  from  DiR^ ,  Or  ORE  CRUENTO  from  hor- 
ridus, without  making,  at  dir^  and  horridus,  pauses  very 
disagreeable  both  to  the  ear  and  sense.  So  also,  in 
the  sentence  "ora  modis  attoUens  pallida  miris"  (v.  354), 
*  modis  miris '  is  joined  with  'pallida',  not  with  '  attollens ', 
as  is  proved  by  the  corresponding  sentence,  Georg.  I. 
477 :  "Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris."  See  Comm.  En. 
I.  641  and  V.  460.  Pliny  uses  dirje  in  precisely  the 
same  construction  (B.  V.  c.  4):  "Sinus  vadoso  mari 
dirus."  Thirdly,  even  if  it  were  admitted  (which,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  admit,)  that  '  co?npages' m.\^\\{,  in  another 
situation ,  mean  the  bolts  or  fastenings  of  a  gate,  still 
we  must,  in  justice  to  the  ars  poetic  a  of  Virgil,  refer 
it  in  this  situation  to  the  structure  of  the  gate  itself, 
because  it  would  have  been  highly  incorrect  and  un- 
poetical  to  lay  so  great  a  stress  on  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  fastenings  of  the  gate  being  of  iron,  since 
it  appears  not  only  from  the  celebrated  line  of  Ennius, 
quoted  by  Horace,  but  from  Lucan's  "Pax  missa  per 
orbem  Ferrea  belligeri  compescat  limina  Jani"  (I.  60), 
and  Virgil's  own  "Belli  ferrates  rupit  Saturnia  postes" 
(En.  TIL  622),  that  the  gate  itself  was  iron;  it  is  in- 
credible that  Virgil  should  have  presented  us  with  the 
minor  picture  of  the  iron  fastenings,  and  wholly  omitted 
the  greater  picture  of  the  iron  gate.  The  structure, 
therefore,  is  dir^e  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  and  these 
words  are  the  description  of  the  gate  itself:  dir^  ex- 
pressing the  effect  which   its   appearance   produced  on 
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Ihe  mind;  ferro  informing  us  Ihal  its  material  was  iron; 
coMPAGiBus,  that  it  consisted  of  several  pieces  adapted 
lo  each  other;  and  arctis,  that  those  pieces  were  close- 
ly joined  or  compacted  together  (for,  as  appears  from 
En.  I.  126 ,  closeness  does  not  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  idea  expressed  by  ' compages').  It  will  further 
be  observ^ed,  that  the  emphasis  (which  by  the  received 
interpretation  is  thrown  upon  the  fastenings  of  the  gate) 
is  by  this  mode  of  rendering  the  passage,  thrown  upon 
CLAUDENTUR —  the  really  emphatic  word,  as  containing  the 
principal  idea,  the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  in  the 
time  of  universal  peace. 

The  al)Ove  interpretation  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  point  placed  in  the  Medicean  MS.  between  arctis 
and  claudentdr. 

Exactly  parallel  to  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  we 
have  (En.  11.621)  "ferro  crebrisque  bipennibus, "  for 
crebris  bipennibus  ferri. 

The  turn  given  by  Voltaire  to  this  passage,  in  his 
application  of  it  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England ,  is  as 
happy  as  it  is  truly  French: 

"Quel  exemple  pour  vous,  monarques  de  la  terre! 
Une  femme  a  ferme  les  portes  de  la  guerre, 
Et  renvoyant  chez  vous  la  discorde  et  I'horreur, 
n'un  peuple  qui  I'adore  elle  a  fail  le  bonheur." 

Henriadc,  C.  I. 


304. 

VOLAT    ILLE   per    AERA    MAGNUM 


remtgio  alarum 


—  "Down  lliilhcr  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing." 

Par.  Lost,  V.  266. 
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306. 

ET    JAM    JUSSA    FACIT    PONUNTOUE   FEROCIA    PCENi 
CORDA    VOLENTE    DEO 


Ferocia   is  rather  our  fierce  than  our  ferocious;   com- 
pare En.  IV.  135;   also   the  application  of  the  term  by 
Germanicus    on    his    death-bed    to   the  feelings   which 
Agrippina,  his  wife,  entertained  toward  the  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  death : 
"Per  memoriam  sui,  per  communes  liberos  oravit,  ex- 
ueret  ferociam,   savienli   fortunfe  submitteret  animum." 
—  Tacit.  Afitial.  II.  72.   See  also  Hor,  Carm.III.3.42: 
—  "Stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis;" 

also  Nep,  Them.  c.  2. 


313. 

exacta  referre 


"ExACTA,  quae  explorasset,  comperisset."  —  Heyne.  "Di- 
ligenter  explorata."  —  Wagner;  on  which  interpretation 
Wunderlich  (without  proposing  a  better)  observes:  "qua 
significatione  haec  vox  rarius  ( he  might  have  said,  'nun- 
quam')  usurpatur.  Exacta  is  simply  facta,  transacia; 
exacta  referre,  Anglice,  report  proceedings. 


314. 

classem  in  convexo  nemorum  sub  rupe  cavata 

ARBORIBUS    CLAUSAM    CIRCUM    ATQUE    HORRENTIBUS    UMBRIS 
OCCULIT 


"Classem   Occullat   sub   convexa  rupe  nemoribus    con- 
sila."  —  Heyne.     "In  convexo  nemorum,  im  Dickicht  des 
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"Waldes.  ^neas  verbiigl  seine  Schifle  unler  einer  von 
Baunien  eingesclilossenen  und  beschallelen  Felsen- 
wolbung."  —  Ladewig. 

Both  commenlalors  oniil  all  explanation  ol'  the  only 
word  in  the  sentence,  which  re((uires  explanation,  con- 
VExo.  By  understanding-  this  word  to  mean  a  somewhat 
crescent  shaped  hollow  or  depression  (i.  e.  bay  or  bight) 
in  the  rocky  and  wooded  side  of  the  cove  we  not  only 
obtain  at  once  a  clear,  simple,  and  natural  meaning-  for 
the  passage  (Eneas  fearful  that  his  fleet,  if  left  in  the 
open  cove,  might  be  discovered  dnring  his  absence, 
puts  it  into  a  nook,  recess,  or  offset  in  the  side  of  the 
cove,  where  it  is  protected  by  thick  branching  and 
shady  trees  from  the  view  of  any  boat  which  might 
happen  to  row  up  the  cove,  and  by  the  overhanging 
of  the  rock  from  the  observation  of  hunters  or  stragglers 
on  the  cliffs  above),  but  at  the  same  time  assign  to  the 
word  the  very  sense  in  which  it  is  used  both  by  Vir- 
gil himself  elsewhere,  and  by  other  Latin  writers.  Com- 
pare (v.  611): 

—  "Dum  montibus  umbrae 
Lustrabunt  convexa;" 
hollows  or  depressions  among  the  mountains ,  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  Also  Justin,  II.  10:  "Montes 
in  planum  ducebat  et  convexa  vallium  gequabat;"  raised 
to  a  level  the  hollows  of  the  vallies  —  filed  up  the 
values  till  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Also  Pliny,  N.  Hist.  V.  77:  "Folia  erant  plan- 
taginis,  nisi  angustiora  essent,  et  magis  laciniosa,  con- 
vexaquc  in  terram ;"  curved  downwards,  i.  e.  so  that 
Iheir  concavity  was  tnrned  towards  the  ground.  Also 
Ausonius,  Mosell.  247 : 

"Ule  aiilem,  scopulis  siibjcctas  proiius  in   iindas, 
Inclinal  Iciitaj  convexa  caciimina  virgre, 
Indutos  cscis  jaciens  Iclalibus  hanios." 

This    is   the    very    sense   also    in  which  the  term  is  so 
commonly   applied    to    the   sky   in  such  expressions  as 
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'conv&xa  cysli',  'supera  convexa',  etc.  ('"Supera  acl  coir- 
vexa':  call  curvilatem."  Serv.  ad  En.  VI.  241). 
Virgil's 

IN    CONVEXO    NEMORUM  

ARBORIBUS    CLAUSAM    CIRCUM    ATOUE    HORRENTIBUS    UMBRIS 

differs  therefore  lilUe,  except  in  deptli  of  sliade,    from 
Claudian's 

—  "nemorum  frondoso  niargino  cinclus." 

De  Rapl.  Pi-oseqt-  IL  iJ3. 


317. 

BINA    MANU    LATO    CRISPANS    HASTILIA    FERRO 


"Nilidiiis  verbum  et   quasi  coloratius  crisp  are  quam 

qu ass  are,  si  id  apiid  Virgilium  significat.   Crisp  um 

enim   est  non   rectum:    Quassata   hasta   curvatur   ac 

crispatur."  —  Scalig.  Poet.  IV.  1. 

"Cri spare    ist    das    beslimmtere   Verbum   von    dem 

durch  Schwingen  hervorgebracliten  zitternden,  blinzen- 

den  Scheine  des  Eisens,  von  crispus."  —  Thiel. 

"Crispantur,  quae  incurvantur,  inflecluntur.     Est   to 

nzvoom^ai  de  liaslis.    Iliad,  v.  134."  —  Heyne. 

"Quassans  manu."  —  Ru^us. 

"Vibrans  et  torquens."  —  La  Cerda. 

"Vibrans."  —  Gesner. 

"Quassando   et  vibrando  micare  faciens."  —  Forcellini. 

"Zween  Wurfspeer'   in   der  Hand,    die   breit  vorschimmcrten, 

schwenkend." 


"Shaking  two  javelins  of  broad-poinlcd  steel." 
"Branditi  in  man  duo  ben  ferrati  dardi." 


Voss. 

Trapp. 

Alfieri. 


To  this  interpretation  I  object,  first,  that  no  example 
has  bewi  adduced  of  the  use  of  '  c  r  i  s  p  a  r  e '    elsewhere 
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either  in  this  sensse,  or  in  any  sense  at  all  similar. 
Secondly,  that  the  act  of  brandishing'  or  florishing 
two  javelins  in  the  hand  (or  with  the  hand)  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  is  not  very  intelligible;  and 
tiiirdly,  that  such  brandishing  or  florishing,  if  in- 
telligible, is  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  deep  de- 
jection of  Eneas  (v.  212),  his  anxiety  and  want  of  sleep 
the  preceding  night  (v.  309),  and  his  present  peaceful 
setting  out  to  explore  the  neighbourhood,  as  with  the 
similar  peaceful  setting  out  of  Turnus  (to  whom  the 
same  words  are  applied  at  v.  165  of  the  12"'  Book) 
to  ratify  a  solemn  truce. 

But  it  will  be  asked:  how  is  an  interpretation  pos- 
sible so  long  as  we  retain  for  crispans  its  legitimate 
sense  of  curling  ?  I  answer :  simply,  by  understanding; 
'crispans  manu  bina  has  til ia'  to  be  equivalent  to 
crispans  manum  in  b  in  a  hast  i  1  ia,  just  as  in  Eng- 
lish, clenching  two  spears  in  the  hand  is  equivalent  to 
clenching  the  hand  on  two  spears;  an  interpretation 
which  not  only  preserves  to  'crispare'  its  proper  sense 
of  curling,  and  assigns  to  Eneas  and  Turnus  an  action 
in  perfect  harmony  with  their  peaceful  intentions,  but 
is,  besides,  supported  by  the  use  which  Apulejus  makes 
of  'crispare'  to  express  the  folding  or  bending  of  the  arm 
at  the  elbow,  and  by  the  use  made  of  the  same  term 
by  the  author  of  the  Copa  to  signify  the  bending  of 
the  side,  the  bringing  of  the  hip  nearer  the  shoulder: 
"Jam  gestamina  longe  diversa.  Nam  dextra  quidem 
ferebat  aureum  crepitaculum,  cujus  per  angustam  la- 
minam  in  modum  baltei  recurvatam,  trajectfc  mediie 
pauciE  regubT,  crispante  hrachio  trigeminos  jactus,  red- 
debant  argutum  sonorem." — Apuleius,  Metam.  Lib.  XL 

"Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus." 

Copa,  2. 

So  understood  the  manu  crispans  of  our  text  corresponds 
to  the  "ferunt"  and  "Igeva  gerebat "  of  the  exactly 
parallel  passages  in  the  fifth  and  twelfth  Books: 
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"Cornea  bina  ferunl  picefixa  haslilia  feno." 

En.   V.  557. 

—  "Uli  Iseva  duo  forte  g-erebat 
Lenta  Icvis  cursu  prwfixa  hastilia  ferro." 

En.  JII.  488; 

the  latter  of  which  passages  shows,  first,  that  these  two 
'hastilia'  used  to  be  carried  ("gerebat,"  "ferunt,")in  the 
left  hand,  from  whence,  as  from  a  repository,  one  might 
be  taken  by  the  right  hand  whenever  required  for  use;  and 
secondly,  that  they  were  a  usual  equipment  for  persons 
going  out  lightly  accoutred  on  foot,  'levis  cursu';  for 
such,  and  not,  as  interpreted  by  Forbiger,  "levi  in- 
cursu,  subito  et  celeri  impetu,"  is  the  meaning  of  'levis 
cursu'  in  this  passage,  'cursu'  being  the  dative  case,  and 
'levis  cursu'  connected,  not  with  'conlorquens  dirigit', 
but  with  'gerebat'. 

The  right  understanding  of  'manu  crispare  hastilia' 
in  our  text,  leads  directly  to  the  right  understan- 
ding of  'crispare  conum'  in  Claudian's  (de  III.  Cons. 
Hon.  194): 

"Altimi  fulminea  crispare  in  easside  conum 
Festinat  Steropes;" 

which  is  not,  with  Gesner,  "conum  ex  a?re  parare 
jubis  aut  pennis  crispis  recipiendis  aptum,"  such  not 
being  a  smith's  work,  but,  give  the  cone  of  the  hel- 
met its  curl;  the  cone,  when  half  made,  being  a  plain, 
straight  piece  of  brass,  when  perfected,  having  a  curled 
shape;  its  first  shape  corresponding  to  the  open  or 
expanded  hand  of  Eneas,  its  second  to  his  hand  grasp- 
ing, or  clenched  on,  the  hastilia.  Compare  Stat.  Theb. 
VIII.  568: 

—  "Triplici  velaverat  ostro 
Surgentes  etiamnutn  humeros,  et  levia  maler 
Pectora;  tunc  auro  phaleras,  auroque  sagittas 
Cingulaque  el  mauicas  (ne  conjuge  vilior  iret) 
Presserat,  et  mixtum  cono  crispaverat  aurum;" 

had  curled  the  cone,  given  the  cone  its  curl. 
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That  clenching,  not  brandishing,  is  the  true  sense 
of  CRisPANS  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  further  shown 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that  '  crispalus '  ( first  changed, 
of  course,  into  crespe)  is  the  very  term  employed  by 
the  French  at  the  present  day  to  express  the  clenched 
or  curled  state  of  the  fingers:  "On  elablissait  egalement 
que  les  cheveux  trouves  entre  les  doigts  crespes  de 
la  duchesse  el  dans  la  mare  de  sang  ou  gisait  son 
corps  etaient  precisement  de  la  meme  couleur  et  de  la 
meme  longueur  que  ceux  de  son  mari."  —  Account 
of  the  murder  of  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul-Praslin  by 
her  husband,  in  the  "Gazette  des  Tribunaux."  Paris, 
Aug.  20,  1847.  And  again,  in  the  account  given  of 
the  same  murder  by  "Le  Droit,"  same  date:  —  "Les 
doigts  de  la  main  gauche  de  la  duchesse  etaient  cres- 
pes, et  retenaient  quelques  cheveux  du  meurtrier,  arra- 
ches  dans  cette  horrible  lutte."  It  seems  to  me  quite 
plain  that  the  Latin  'crispare',  the  French  cresper  and 
the  English  grasp,  not  to  speak  of  the  still  plainer 
crisp,  are  all  but  various  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
word. 


318. 

GUI  MATER  MEDIA  SESE  TUI.IT  OBVIA   SILVA 
VIRGINIS  OS  HABITUMQUE  GERENS  ET  VIRGINIS  ARMA 
SPARTANS  ^^EL  QUALIS  EQUOS  THREISSA  FATIGAT 
HARPALYCE  VOLUCREiMQUE  FUGA  PR^VERTITUR  HEBRUM 
NAMQUE  HUMERIS  DE  MORE  HABILEM  SUSPENDERAT  ARCUM 
^T.NATRIX  DEDERATQUE  COMAM  DIFFUNDERE  VENTIS 
NUDA  GENU  NODOQUE  SINUS  COLLECTA  FLUENTES 


Compare  the  admirable  conciseness  of  this  exquisite 
picture  with  the  (dare  I  say?  tedious)  diffuseness  of 
the  Spenserian  copy.  Faerie  Queene,  II.  3.  31,  and  seq. 
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Eouos  FATiGAT.  —  Sei'vius  has  happily  preserved 
the  ancient  fable  which  places  the  meaning  of  these 
words  beyond  all  doubt:  "Hsec  (sciz.  Harpalyce),  patre 
propter  ferociam  a  civibus  pulso  et  postea  occiso,  fugit 
in  silvas,  et  venatibus  latrociniisque  vivendo  ita  efferata 
est,  et  hujus  velocitatis  et  exercitii  facta  est,  ut  subito 
ad  vicina  stabula  coacta  inopia  decurreret,  et  rapto  pe- 
corum  foetu  insequentes  etiam  equites  in  celeritate  vita- 
ret."  Even  if  we  had  not  this  fable,  the  context  per- 
emptorily forbids  us  to  entertain  Heyne's  interpretation 
("equo  incedit,  quod  proprium  Amazonibus  "),  the  dis- 
course being-  plainly,  not  about  the  speed  of  an  eques- 
trian's horses,  but  about  a  pedestrian  (in  which  cha- 
racter, and  not  in  that  of  an  equestrian,  Venus  appeared 
to  Eneas)  so  swift  of  foot  as  to  outstrip  not  merely 
horses,  but  even  the  swift  Hebrus  itself.  And  so  Si- 
lius's  undoubted  imitation  (II.  73)  : 

"Quales  Threicise  Rhodopen  Pang-seaque  lustrant 

Saxosis  nemora  alia  jugris,  cursuque  fatigant 

Hebium  innupla  manus." 

Heyne  referring-  us  for  illustration  of  this  passage  to 
the  fable  preserved  by  Servius,  and  at  the  same  time 
adopting  an  interpretation  wholly  inconsistent  with  that 
fable,  displays  a  negligence,  if  not  a  confusion  of  mind, 
which  is  but  too  frequently  remarkable  in  his  generally 
excellent  and  laborious  work. 

An  additional  argument,  if  additional  argument  be 
required,  that  not  driving  in  a  chariot,  or  riding  on 
horseback,  is  here  spoken  of,  but  running  on  foot,  may 
be  derived  from  the  costume  itself  which  is  that  of  the 
female  footracer;  see  below. 

Prtevertitur  hebrum.  —  The  arguments  of  Wakefield, 
Wagner  and  Jahn  (ad  locum),  and  of  Wakefield  ad  Lucret. 
1.  1003,  decide  me  in  favor  of  the  received  reading 
HEBRUM,  and  against  'Eur urn',  the  reading  proposed 
by  Huetius  and  Rutgersius,  and  adopted  by  Brunck, 
and  after  Brunck  by  Heyne.     Compare: 
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"Nee  non  Autololcs,  Icvibus  gens  ignca  plantis, 
Cui  sonipes  cursii,  cui  ccsserit  incitus  amnis." 

SiL.  Ital.  III.  306. 

I  have  also  myself  personally  ascertained  that  he- 
BRUM  or  EBRUM  is  llie  readini,^  both  of  Petrarch's  MS. 
and  of  the  MS.  No.  79  in  the  Anibrosian  Library  at 
Milan;  also  of  the  Klosler-Neuburg-  MS.;  also  of  the 
six  most  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Vienna 
(Nos.  113.  114.  115.  117.  118.  121);  also  of  two  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich  (Nos.  18059  and  21562); 
also  of  the  Gudian ,  of  the  Dresden,  of  the  two  Leipzig-, 
and  of  the  three  (Nos.  54.  55.  56)  in  the  Hot-Bibliothek 
in  Golha.  It  is  also  the  reading-  of  both  the  Heinsii, 
as  well  as  of  H.  Stephens  and  all  the  ancient  editors. 
It  is  plain  also  from  Pierius's  silence  that  no  other 
readings  was  know^n  to  him. 

Dedehatoue  comam  diffundere  ventis  nuda  genu.  — 
Such  w^as  also,  according  to  Pausanias  (HliayMV  A.  16), 
the  costume  of  the  maidens  who  ran  in  the  races  at 
Elis  in  honor  of  Juno:  ''Ka^uxai  Ofpioiv  ■)]  xoiu], 
XLTMV  oXiyov  VTiEi)  yovazog  y.ad^}]xei." 

NODOOUE    SmOS    COLLECTA    FLUENTES.    '"PoSSis    intcIU- 

gere  fibulam melius  de  cingulo  accipiemus."  — 

Heyne.     "Rectissime   Heyn.    non    de  fibula sed 

de  cingulo  capit."  —  Forbiger.  I  understand  nodo  to 
mean  neither  'fibula',  nor  'cingulum',  but  simply  a 
knot  tied  on  the  fullness  (smus)  of  her  garment,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  it  from  imiieding  her 
speed;  the  fullness  of  her  garment  knotted  upon  itself. 
For  the  manner  in  which  the  'sinus  fluentcs '  are 
thus  put  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  knot,  see  the 
ligure  of  Diana  Succincla  in  the  H/iis.  Pio  Clem.  III. 
Tab.  XXXVIII.    See,  further,  Comm.  En.   VI.  300. 
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331. 

O    QUAM    TE    MEMOREM    VIRGO    NAMOUE    HAUD    TIBI    VULTUS 
MORTALES    NEC    VOX    HOMINEM    SONAT    0    DEA    CERTE 
AN    PHCEBI    SOROR    AN    NYMPHARUM    SANGUINIS    UNA 


"Wer  bist  du,  sprich  — "  ruft  er  in  Hast, 

Starrt  an  das  Wunder,  das  er  schaut  — 
"Wer  bist  du,  unverg-leichlich  "Weib? 

So  weit  der  lichte  Himmel  blaut, 

Nic  sah  mein  Aug'  so  holden  Leib. 

Bist  du  der  Elfen  eine,  sprich, 

Die  licblich  in  der  Mondnacht  Glanz 

Hinwehen  im  leichten  Geislerlanz, 

Wie?  —  oder  lebst  du  so  wie  ich?" 

Zedlitz,   Waldfrclulcin,  4.  Aheniheucr. 


339. 

HAUD    EOUIDEM    TALI    ME    DIGNOR    HONORE 


Not  referring  specially  to  'MuUa  libi  ante  aras '  &c., 
but  generally  to  the  whole  of  Eneas's  speech  ascribing 
divinity  to  her. 


343. 

GENUS    INTRACTABIT.E    BF.LLO 


I  am  decided  by  the  so  similar  phrase,  'genus  insupe- 
rabile  bello'  (En.  IV.  40)  ai)plied  to  the  'Goetulai  urbes', 
to  take  part  with  Ileyne  against  Wagner,  and  refer 
GENUS  iNTRACTABiLE  BELLO,  uot  to  Ccirthagc ,  bul  lo  the 
immediately  preceding  'fines  Libyci'. 
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353. 

ILLE    SYCHyEUM 
IMPIUS    ANTE    ARAS    ATOUE    AUKI    C^CUS    AMORE 
CLAM    FERRO    INCAUTUM    SDPERAT    SECURUS    AMORUM 
GERMANAE 


Impius  refers ,  not  to  aras  ,  but  to  the  murder  of  his 
sister's  husband ;  and  the  meaning-  is ,  the  unnatural 
hrother-in-law.  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  VII.  127,  of  the 
same  murder  by  the  same  Pygmalion : 

"Est  etiam  frater;  cujus  raanus  impia  possit 
Resperg-i  nostro,  sparsa  cruore  viri. 
Pone  deos,  et  quae  tang-endo  sacra  profanas  : 
Non  bene  ca;lestes  impia  dextra  colil." 

See  Comm.  v.  14. 


360. 

C^CUMOUE    DOMUS    SCELUS    OMNE    RETEXIT 


So  Schiller,    Draul  von  Messina. 

"Schwarzc  Vcrbrcchen  verbirget  dies  Haus." 


367. 

portantur  avari 
pygmalionis  opes  pelago 


Pygmalionis  opes.  —  These  words  have  been  hiihcrio 
understood  to  mean  the  treasures  of  which  Pygmalion 
hoped  to  obtain  possession  by  the  murder  of  Sichanis: 
"quas  ille  animo  et  spe  jam  pra^ceperat"  —  IIeyne; 
whose   interpretation   has   been  adopted  by  succeeding 
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commentators.  This  interpretation  is  undoubtedly  in- 
correct: for,  first,  the  peculiar  and  proper  meaning 
of  '  opes '  is  not  treasures,  but  opulence,  and  the  strength 
and  power  consequent  upon  opulence;  so  "dives  opum," 
En.  I.  18;  "Trojanas  ut  opes,"  En.  II.  4;  "Has  everlit 
opes,"  En.  II.  603;  "opibus  juvabo,"  En.  I.  575. 
Secondly,  the  possessive  pygmalionis  cannot  without 
great  violence  be  wrested  so  as  to  mean  hope  of  pos- 
session. Thirdly,  supposing  the  structure  to  admit  of 
such  interpretation,  it  were  unworthy  of  Virgil,  having 
already  employed  one  sentence  in  informing  us  that 
the  ships  were  seized,  and  another  in  informing  us  that 
they  were  loaded  with  gold,  to  occupy  a  third  with  the 
statement  that  the  gold  sailed.  We  have  only  to  give 
to  oPES  its  true  signification  of  opulential  substance, 
and  to  PYGMALIONIS  its  proper  possessive  force,  and 
we  have  a  meaning  at  once  simple  and  worthy  of  the 
author,  viz.  that  the  strength  and  substance  of  Pygmalion 
was  carried  away  over  the  sea.  Thatr  this  is  the  true 
meaning,  is  further  proved  by  the  very  next  sentence, 
"dux  femina  facti,"  as  well  as  by  "Ulta  virum,  poenas 
inimico  a  fratre  recepi,"  En.  IV.  656.  For,  what  was 
the  deed  achieved  by  a  woman?  or  what  was  the  re- 
venge which  Dido  had  for  her  murdered  husband?  or 
what  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  her  hostile 
brother?  Not  surely  the  running  away  with  a  treasure 
which  belonged  tc  her  own  husband,  and  which  Pyg- 
malion had  never  even  so  much  as  possessed;  but  the 
emasculating  Pygmalion's  kingdom,  by  carrying  away 
(along  with  the  treasure)  men,  ships,  and  munitions  of 
war,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  found  a  great  city  and  a 
rival  empire.  Thus  it  is  not  indifferently  or  otiose,  that 
Venus  informs  Eneas  (and  Virgil  his  reader)  that  the 
OPES  PYGMALIONIS  Sailed  the  deep,  but  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  him  for  the  display  of  wealth  and 
powfer  ('opes')  with  which  he  is  greeted  at  Carthage; 
and  thus  again,   the  'nodus'  which  made  it  necessary 
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for  Venus  to  appear  in  person,  becomes  '  dignior  vin- 
dice  dea'.  It  may  be  observed  further;  first,  that  the 
term  'veteres'  (v.  362)  is  almost  l)y  itself  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  'thesauros'  did  not  belong  either  to 
Sicha^us  or  Pygmalion,  but  were  one  of  those  old  hoards, 
of  the  existence  of  which  no  person  living  was  aware, 
and  which  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  province 
of  ghosts  to  reveal;  and  secondly,  that  opes  must  be 
interpreted  as  I  have  proposed,  in  order  to  afford  a 
plausible  pretext  for  the  apprehension  expressed  (if  not 
felt)  by  Dido  (En.  IV.  325),  that  Pygmalion  would  follow 
her,  and  make  war  upon  Carthage. 

Should  the  reader  still  entertain  misgivings  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  let  him  compare 
the  exactly  corresponding  passage  of  Suetonius  in  vita 
Cccsaris,  c.  79:  "Fama  percrebuil  (C.  Julium  Ctesarem) 
migraturum  Alexandrian!  vel  Ilium,  tr  a  n  s  1  a  t i  s  s  i  m  u  1 
opibus  imperii."  Also  the  almost  express  citation 
of  the  i)assage  by  Ovid,  Heroid.   VII.  149: 

"Hos  potius  populos  in  doteni,  ambage  remissa, 
Accipe,  et  advcctas  Pyg-malionis  opes." 


378. 

ANTE    DIEM    CLAUSO    COMPONET    VESPER    OLYMPO 


The  allusion   is  |)lainly  to  the  ordinary  shutting  up  of 
a  house  at  the  approach  of  night.    Compare: 

"Et  Ihalamos  clausit  Nox  atra  hominumque  Deumque." 

SiL.  Ital.  XIV.  542. 

I  find  in  Picrius:  "In  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis  non 
invenuste  '  c  o  m  p  o  n  a  t '  habetur ;"  whicli  reading,  adop- 
ted by  Wagner  in  his  Ileynian  Virgil,  and  with  much 
reason  oppugned  by  Forbiger,  has  been  tacitly  abandon- 
ed by  Wagner  in  his  Viry.  Br.  En. 
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397. 

ADSPICE  BIS  SENOS  L^TANTES  AGMINE  CYGNOS 
^THERIA  QUOS  LAPSA  PLAGA  JOVIS  ALES  APERTO 
TURBABAT  C^LO  NUNC  TERRAS  ORDINE  LONGO 
AUT  CAPERE  AUT  CAPTAS  JAM  DESPECTARE  VIDENTUR 
UT  REDUCES  ILLI  LUDUNT  STRIDENTIBUS   ALIS 
ET  CCETU  CINXERE  POLUM  CANTUSQUE  DEDERE 
HAUD  ALITER  PUPPESQUE  TU^  PUBESQUE  TUORUM 
AUT  PORTUM  TENET  AUT  PLENO  SUBIT  OSTIA  VELO 


"Capere,  eligere,  ut  (Georg.  II.  230):  Ante  locum  ca- 
pies  ociilis.  Despectare,  i.  e.  electas  jam  inlenlius 
despicere."  —  Servius. 

"li  l^tantes  agmine  nunc  terras  partim  e  longinquo 
oculis  capere  (s.  locum  ubi  considant  designare),  par- 
tim easdem ,  captas  jam  ,  ex  propinquo  spectare  viden- 
tur  (hoc  pertinet  ad  eos,  qui  sunt  in  primo  agmine, 
illud  ad  eos,  qui  in  extremo);  factoque  in  orbem  vo- 
latu,  cum  cantu  revertuntur."  —  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 
To  which  interpretation  there  are  these  two  capital  ob- 
jections: first,  that  no  instance  has  been  produced,  nor 
I  think  can  be  found,  in  which  'capere',  simply  and 
without  adjunct,  signifies  ociiUs  capere,  designare;  and 
secondly,  that  if  capere  be  oculis  designare,  capias  must 
be  oculis  designatas ;  and  then  what  kind  of  sense  does 
despectare  oculis  terras  jam  oculis  designatas  afford? 
or  how  could  Venus  possibly  point  out,  or  Eneas 
possibly  observe,  a  distinction  between  the  fore  part 
of  the  flock  of  birds,  despectantes  terras  oculis,  and 
the  hind  part,  designantes  terras  oculis? 

Another  and  more  generally  adopted  interpretation 
of  the  passage  is  that  of  Burmann  and  Voss:  "HAUiy 
ALITER  etc.  decent  partem  modo  avium  jam  tenuisse 
terram,  partem  vero  jam  appropinquare  et  despicere 
locum,  quern  capiant.  'C  apt  is'  vero  est  in  Mentel. 
tertio   pro   varia  leclione,    el   a   m.   pr.  in  Regio,    sed 
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CAPTAS  rectum  est,  scilicet  jam  a  prioribus,  qui  jam 
descenderant  in  lerram,  ut  patet  ex  v.  404,  aut  portdm 

TENET,    AUT    PLENO    SUBIT    OSTIA  VELO :    SCd  SCFUpuluS   SUpCF- 

est,  quomodo,  si  jam  pars  in  terram  delata,  alia  jam 
despectare  terram  el  appropinquare  videtiir,  polum  cin- 
xerint  coetu,  queni  (i.  e.  ca?lum,  aera)  jam  deseruisse 
debent  intelligi.  An  liceret  solum  substituere,  quod 
ab  aquila  turbatae  aves  reliquerant,  et  nunc  reduces 
cing-unt  ludentes?  Sed  non  addicentibus  libris  ensxo), 
et  aliis  explicandum  relinquo."  —  Burmann. 

"Schaue  die  z-weimal  sechs  in  dem  Zug-  frolilockenden  Schwane, 
Die,  den  atherischen  Hohen  entstiirzt,  erst  Jupiters  Adler 
Wirrt'  in  entnebelter  Lufl;  nun  erdwarts  siehst  du  im  Heerzug 
Theils  sie  gesenkt,  theils  nahend  auf  schon  g-esenkte  hcrabschaun. 
So  wie  der  Heimkehr  jene  sich  freun  mil  rauschenden  Fliig-eln, 
"Wie  sie  im  Schwann  umring-ten  den  Pol,  und  Gesang-e  des  Jubels: 
So  ist  dir  auch  Flotte  sowolil,  als  sanimtliche  Jugend, 
Theils  in  dem  Port,  theils  naht  sie  mit  sch-wellendcm  Segel  der 

Miindung." 

Voss. 

This  interpretation  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  Bur- 
mann's  own  objection,  "sed  scrupulus  superest"  etc. 

A  third  interpretation,  proposed  by  Wagner  in  his 
edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil,  is  as  follows :  "terras  partim 
capere,  partim,  qui  primi  terram  attigerant,  jam  rursus 
in  altum  sublati  despectare  videntur." 

In  all  these  modes  of  understanding  the  passage 
(and  I  believe  no  other  mode  has  ever  been  proposed) 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  this  radical  error,  the  assumption 
that  the  birds  are  divided  by  the  conjunctions  aut,  aut, 
into  two  parties.  Let  us  understand  these  conjunctions 
as  indicating  not  two  distinct  parlies,  but  two  distinct 
acts  of  the  whole  number  of  birds,  and  all  difficulty 
vanishes  at  once:  Behold,  says  Venus,  those  twelve 
stvaiis:  how,  having  escaped  their  enemy,  they  alight 
one  after  another  (ordine  longo),  and  then,  rising  again 
on  the  wing,  wheel  round  and  round  in  circles ,  singing 
their  song    of   triumph    and  looking   down   as   it  were 
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coniemptuoushj  (see  Comment  on  despectare  below)  on 
the  place  of  shelter  for  which  they  have  now  no  longer 
occasion. 

As  the  swans  are  not  divided  into  two  parlies  by 
the  conjunction!^  aut,  aut,  v.  400,  so  neither  is  Eneas's 
fleet  divided  into  two  parlies  by  the  same  conjunctions, 
V.  404,  the  meaning  of  v.  404  being-,  are  either  entering 
the  harhour ,  or  actually  safe  in  it.  The  idea  of  the 
safety  of  the  fleet  would  have  been  equally  presented 
to  Eneas,  if  the  swans  had  been  represented  merely  as 
alighting  or  alighted  on  the  ground,  and  the  ships  as 
actually  in  port,  but  the  picture  would  have  wanted  its 
main  beauty,  the  life  and  animation  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  rejoicing  of  the  birds  in  airy  circles  round  and 
round  their  place  of  refuge,  and  by  the  fleet  entering 
the  i)ort  in  full  sail. 

Nunc  opposes  the  present  safe  state  of  the  birds 
(whether  alighting  or  flying  in  circles  round  the  place 
where  they  had  alighted)  to  their  previous  slate  of 
danger:  jam  opposes  their  last  described  act  of  flying 
round  in  circles  to  their  immediately  preceding  act  of 
alighting,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  the  completion.  As 
if  Venus  had  said:  Those  birds  which  you  see  yonder 
wheeling  round  in  the  air  over  the  spot  on  which  a 
moment  ago  they  took  refuge  from  the  eagle,  and  from 
which  they  have,  without  resting  there,  this  instant 
arisen  in  order  to  give  vent  to  their  joy. 

In  the  words  laetantes  agmine  Venus  describes  the 
present  state  of  the  swans,  i.  e.  their  state  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  first  directs  Eneas's  attention  to  them; 
they  are  laetantes  agmine,  rejoicing  in  a  body:   in  the 

words    ^theria videntur    she    describes    their 

previous    misfortune    and    escape    witnessed    both    by 

herself  and  Eneas;  and  in  the  words  ut  reduces 

dedere  returns  to  their  present  state,  viz.  that  already 
expressed  by  laetantes  agmine  ,  and  which  has  conti- 
nued  unaltered  during  the  time  she  has  been  speaking; 
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the  words  reduces  ludunt  stridentibus  alis,  c(etu  cinxere 
POLUM,  and  cantus  dedere,  being  but  a  develo|)ement  of 
the  idea  briefly  expressed  in  l^tantes  agmine.  Such 
interruptions  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  and  resumptions 
of  the  direct  thread  of  the  discourse  are  of  extremely 
frequent   occurrence    in  Virg-il;    compare:    "Prospiciens 

summa  placidum  caput  extulit   unda Pros|)i- 

ciens  genitor  cseloque  invectus  aperto,"  v.  131  and  159, 

and  "rotis    sunimas   levibus    perlabitur  undas 

Flectit  equos  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo,"y.  ^57 
and  160. 

Capere  terras;    —   as  'capere  portum',    Ctes.  B.  G. 

IV.  36;  (observe  the  force  and  propriety  with  which 
Virgil  applies  to  the  swans '  arrival  at  Iheir  port, 
the  ground,  the  very  term  ordinarily  used  to  express 
a  ship's  refuging  in  port);  'capere  Italiam',  En.  IX.  267 ; 
Humulum  capit',  E7i.  VI.  754;  'locum  capiimt',  En.  V. 
315 ;  and  the,  if  possible,  still  more  exact  French  pa- 
rallel, prendre  ierre,  to  land;  with  which  compare  the 
converse  expression  of  Ovid,  Amor.  III.  2.  48: 

"Nil  milii  cum  pelag-o;  me  mea  terra  capit." 
ViDENTUR,  — ■  although  in  the  strict  construction  per- 
taining equally  to  capere  and  despectare  ,  is  (according 
to  (he  style  of  which  Virgil  is  so  fond — see  Comment 

V.  420  —  and  of  which  see  a  most  remarkable  example 
En.  X.  13)  to  be  referred  in  the  sense  to  despectare 
alone,  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  Either  alight  or  seem  to 
look  down,  for  Eneas  could  see  the  swans  actually 
alighting,  although  he  could  not  see  them  actually  look- 
ing down,  but  only  seeming  as  if  they  looked  down. 

Despectare.  —  "Piso  vix  Tiberio  cedcre;  liberos  ejus 
ut  multuni  infra  despectare".    Tacit.    Annul.   II.   43.   6. 
"Despectare  omnia  terrcna."  Amjiian.  XIV.  11. 
"At  lu,  sen  rapidum  poli  per  axem 
Famee  curribus  ardiiis  levatus, 
Qua  siirg-iint  animsc  potcnliorcs, 
Terras  despicis,  cl  scpulchra  rides." 

Statius,  Silv.  IT.  7.  107. 
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I  doubt  not  thai  despectare  is  the  true  reading ,  partly 
because  I  liave  found  it  in  the  only  three  MSS.  which 
I  have  myself  personally  examined  respecting-  the  pas- 
sage, viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  but  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  quoted  by  Donat.  ad  Terent.  Heaut. 
II.  3. 

Reduces,  —  not  returning,  or  on  their  way  hack  ("fa- 
ctoque  in  orbem  volatu,  cum  cantu  revertuntur"  — 
Wagner),  but  actualhj  returned;  first,  because  such  is 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  ("Quae  libi  polliceor 
reduci  rebusque  secundis,"  En.  IX.  301.  "Gratatur 
reduces,"  En.  V.  40) ;  and  secondly,  because  the  swans 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  celebrate  their  escape  be- 
fore they  have  actually  arrived  in  a  place  of  safety. 

Et  c(etu  cinxere  polum  cantusqde  dedere;  —  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  manner  of  swans,  flying  and  sing- 
ing together:  "Seine  Stimme  Uisst  er  (viz.  Cycnus 
musicus)  im  hohen  Fluge  ertonen ,  und  ob  sie  gleicli 
dem  Gak-Gak  der  Giinse  ahnelt,  so  ist  sie  doch  weit 
voller  und  reiner,  und  wenn  viele  zusammen  sich  horen 
lassen,  klingt  es  wie  ein  Glockenspiel,  da  die  Stimme 
der  altern  und  jiingern,  oder  miinnlichen  und  weiblichen 
Vogel  hoher  oder  tiefer  ist."  Reise  in  Island,  Anno 
1820,  von  Thienemann  (a  most  intelligent  and  accurate 
observer   of  nature).     Zweile   Abth.    Zweiter  Abschnitt. 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  adhere  to  my  interpretation  of  the 
above  passage,  notwithstanding  the  objections  made  to 
it  by  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  candid  of  Virgil's 
commentators,     Forbiger;     see  his  third  Edition. 


407. 

MVINUM    VERTICE    ODOREM 


''Oeiov  odfit]g  nvtvfia,"    Hippolytus    recognising    the 
presence  of  a  divinity  by  the  odor,  Eurip.  Hippol.  1391. 
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AT    VENUS    OBSCURO    GRADIENTES    AERE    SEPSIT 
ET    MULTO    NEBUL/E    CIRCUM    DEA    FUDIT    AMICTU 


Ihe    ancients    believed    (correctly)    that    the    air    was 
without  light  in  itself,  i.  e.   dark,  unless  illuminaled  by 
the  sun's  or  other  lig-ht.     Compare  Lucret.  V.  649: 
"At  nox  obruil  ingenti  calig-ine  terras, 
Aut  ubi  de  longo  cursu  sol  ultima  cseli 
Impulil,  atque  suos  ecflavit  languidus  ignes. 
Concusses  itere,  ct  labefactos  a  ere  multo;" 

also  Lucret.  V.  695 : 

"Aut  quia  crassior  est  certis  in  partibus  aer, 
Sub  terris  ideo  tremulum  jubar  hsesitat  i§:ni, 
Nee  penetrare  potest  facile,  atque  emerg-ere  ad  ortus." 

CiRCUM  DEA  FUDIT  AiviicTU.  —  Dea  explains  why  Venus 
was  able  to  envelop  them  in  darkness.  Compare  Pro- 
pert.  II.  I.  10: 

"Seu  cum  poscentes  somnus  declinat  occllos, 
Invenio  causas  mille  poeta  novas;" 

where    'poeta'    explains    why   Properlius    was    able   to 
invent  so  many  explanations.     See  Comm.  v.  721. 


422. 

CORRIPUERE    VIAM 


Shortened  the  way ,  went  fast  over  the  road,  proceeded 
quick.  Compare :  "Erimus  ergo  ibi  dedicationis  die,  quern 
epulo  celebrare  constitui.  Subsistemus  forlasse  et  se- 
quenli;  sed  tanto  magis  viam  ipsam  corripiemus."  Pun. 
Ejmt.  III.  1. 

—  "Tarda  ncccssilas 
Leli  corripuil  gradum." 

HoR.  Od.  1.  3.  32. 
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427. 

PARS  DUCERE  MUROS 
MOLIRIQUE   ARClJflVI  ET  MANIBUS  SUBVOLVERE   SAXA 
PARS   OPTARE  LOCUM  TECTO  ET  CONCLUDERE  SULCO 


"SuLCO,   fossa;   civilas  enim,  non  domus ,  circumdalur 

sulco."  —  Servius. 

"CoNCLUDERE  SULCO,  fossaiii  duceie ;  defmire  cTdium  silum 

ac  locum  fossa  facta,  in  quam  fundamenliiiii  immiUalur 

sen  crepido.     Male  de  aratro  cogilant."  —  Heyne. 

"Fossa  facia,   qua   fundamenta  ponanliir."  —  Wagner, 

Virg.  Br.  En. 

"Sed  mirum ,  quod  in    ipsa  Carthagine  non  solum  pars 

ducere  murum  aggrediatur,  sed 

PARS    OPTARE   LOCUM    TECTO    ET    CONCLUDERE   SULCO. 

Privalai  ilaque  sedes  eodem  Etrusco  rilu  consecrantur. 
Quod  non  revera  factum,  sed  de  publico  ad  privatum 
solum  a  Virgilio  translatum  esse  credo.  —  Lersch, 
Antiq.   Virgil,  p.  30. 

"Durch  einen  gezogenen  Graben  den  Umfang  des  kiinf- 
ligen  Hauses  bezeichnen."  —  Ladewig, 

The  fundamental  error  in  all  these  explanalions  is 
the  assigning  of  too  restricted  a  sense  to  tecto:  which 
here,  as  'tectis'  in  the  parallel  passage  En.  III.  134 
(where  see  Comm.),  means  not  a  private  house  as  op- 
posed to  the  public  building,  the  arx,  but  hiulcUng  ge- 
nerally; LOCUM  TECTO,  i.  6.  locum  (cdificanclo ,  idoneum 
ad  (vdificandum.  One  pars  of  Ihe  working  Tyrians  is 
employed  in  the  actual  masonry  of  the  city,  the  arx 
and  walls  being  the  most  important  parts  and  repre- 
senting the  whole;  the  other  pars  is  emi)loyed  either 
in  choosing  sites  whereon  to  erect  further  buildings 
(whether  of  the  arx  or  private  houses,  is  not  expressed, 
and  makes  small  difference) ;  or  in  enclosing  the  whole 
with  a  "'sulcus'.  In  plain  prose,  some  of  the  Tyrians 
are  employed    in    the    laying  out,    others   in  the  actual 
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building,  of  the  city.  The  fundamental  error  corrected, 
suLCO  returns  to  its  proper  meaning,  the  plough  furrow ; 
drawn  as  usual,  not  round  a  particular  private  house, 
but  round  the  whole  city,  the  arx  included.  So  under- 
stood the  sentence  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual  man- 
ner, the  last  words  winding  up  and  rounding  the 
whole. 

Mature  consideration  has  induced  me  thus  to  alter 
the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  and  which,  first  published  in 
the  Classical  Museum,  has  been  quoted,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  find,  adopted,  by  Forbiger  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  excellent  work. 

Optare.  —  It  seems  to  me  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  is  the  correct  reading.  I  find  in  Pierius:  "In 
veteribus  fere  omnibus  exemplaribus  legi  aptare  lo- 
cum. TovT  ear i  TO  aofio^eiv."  A  statement  strongly 
confirmed  by  Burmann:  "Aptare  etiam  omnes  fere 
Heinsio  inspecti;  et  Excerpta  nostra,  et  Groevianus, 
Francianus,  Pugetianus  et  Ed.  Venet"  According  to 
Bottari  (whose  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Ambrogi), 
'aptare'  has  been  the  original  reading  of  the  Roman 
(No.  3867),  and   has    been    altered  by  a  different  hand 

into  OPTARE  (thus  :  aptare).  I  find  'aptare'  in  the  Dresden 
MS.;  also  in  the  Leipzig  No.  35,  the  'a'  however  in 
the  latter  having  the  appearance  of  being  an  alteration 
of  the  original  reading.  The  other  Leipzig  MS.  (No.  36) 
has  optare;  Henry  Stei)hens  and  Alfieri  have  'aptare", 
the  Modcna  edition  of  1475  optare. 


430. 

jura  magistratusque  leguist  sanctumoue  senatum 

The  unjust  sligma  affixed  by  Hcyne  to  this  line  has  been 
very  [iropcrly  removed  by  Wagner.    It  is  quite  according 
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to  Virgil's  usual  manner  to  introduce  such,  if  I  may  so 
say,  parenthetic  passages.  See  Comments  En.  I.  4; 
III.  571;  IV.  484;  VI.  83  and  739.  I  have  myself 
found  the  line  in  the  following  MSS.:  the  Gudian ,  the 
Pelrarchian,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  three  Gothan  (Nos. 
54,  56  and  236),  three  Vienna  (Nos.  113,  114,  115), 
also  in  the  two  Leipzig-  and  in  the  Dresden.  It  is  also 
acknowledged  by  Servius,  and  is  (according  to  Foggini) 
in  the  Medicean,  and  (according  to  Bottari)  in  the  Va- 
tican Fragment.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  both  the 
Stephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii,  as  well  as  by  Bur- 
mann,  Ambrogi,  Brunck,  Jahn  and  Forbiger,  and  is  in 
Alfieri's  text  and  the  Baskerville. 


435. 

CUM  GENTIS  ADULTOS 
EDUCUNT  FETUS 


Adultos;  —  having  undergone  their  transformations, 
and  assumed  the  perfect  or  adult  insect-form,  that  of 
'imago'. 

Gentis;  —  because  "solai  communes  gnatos  ...  habent." 
Georg.  IV.  153. 


447. 

EFFODERE  LOCO  SIGNUM  QUOD  REGIA  JUNO 
MONSTRARAT  CAPUT  ACRIS  EQUI  SIC  NAM  FORE  BELLO 
EGREGIAM  ET  FACILEM  VICTU  PER  S^CULA  GENTEM 


Caput  acris  equi.  —  See  a  representation  on  an  ancient 
Roman  lamp  in  the  Passerian  Collection,  of  a  war-horse's 
head  transfixed  with  a  spear;  set  down  by  Passerius 
(lucernw  Fictiles,  Tom.  JI.  Tab.  27)  as  an  emblem  of 
the  conquest  of  Carthage.    See  also  Ursini  (Viig.  Collal.) : 
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'"eliam  apud  me  argcnleum  niiniisma  Punicis  lilleris 
notalum,  in  ciijus  altera  parte  et[ui  caput,  et  palnia  per- 
eiissa  est." 

Facilem  victu.  —  Ladewig's  arguments  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  me  to  derive  victu  with  him  from  'vinco', 
and  to  take  the  expression  facilem  vicxa  as  epexegetic 
of  BELLO  EGREGiAM.  The  description  of  Carthage  in  the 
text  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  [parallel  to  the  de- 
scription of  Carthage  at  the  outset  of  the  poem,  facilem 
VICTU  being  equivalent  to  'dives  opum',  and  bello  egre- 
GiAM  to  'studiis  asperrima  belli'.  In  reply  to  the  ar- 
gument of  Ladewig,  "Auch  ist  das  Pferd  nicht  Symbol 
der  Fruchtbarkeit  und  der  Fiille,"  I  quote  (with  De  Bulgaris) 
"/ttttoc  yuonyog  v    ayad-og    XQazeQog  v   ai/aijvijg." 

It  appears  from  Amniian  (XXII.  16)  that,  when  Di- 
nocrates  was  building  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  the  fu- 
ture richness  and.  abundance  of  that  city  was  prognos- 
ticated by  an  omen:  '"Qui  cum  ampla  moenia  fundaret 
et  pulchra,  penuria  calcis  ad  momentum  parum  repertai, 
omnes  ambitus  lineales  farina  respersit,  quod  civitatem 
I)Ost  ha-c  al  i  men  torn  m  uberi  co[)ia  circumfluere 
fortuito  monstravil." 


450. 

IIIC  TEMPLUM  JUNONI  INGENS  SIDONIA  DIDO 
CONDEBAT  DONIS  OPULENTUM  ET  NUMINE  DIV.« 
^REA  GUI  r.RADIBUS  SURGEBANT  LLMINA  NIX/EQUE 
JERE  TRABES  FORIBUS  CARDO   STRIDEBAT  AHENIS 


DoNis  OPULENTUM  ET  NUMINE  DiVyE.  —  Not,  enrichccl  with 
gifts  because  of,  or  through  the  influence  of,  the  'numen 
Divae'  ("Potentia  Numinis  templum  donis  ditavit,  hinc 
ipsum  Divae  numinc  o|)ulenlum  dicitnr"  —  Wagner), 
Init,  1-ich  in  votive  offerings  and  the  'numen  Divae' ; 
the    votive    offerings    together    with  the    'numen   Divae' 
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consliliiling-  the  riches  of  Ihe  temple.    Compare:  "Man- 
tua dives  avis,"     En.  X.  201. 

NixyEQUE  yERE  TRABEs.  —  Heyne,  adhering  to  the  vul- 
gar reading  'n  ex  a?  que',  thus  explains  Ihis  passage: 
"Nexaeque  liminibus  (adjunctce  et  impositce  limini)  trabes 
(pastes)  surgebant  (erant  ^x^  aere."  On  which  Wunder- 
lich  observes:  "Durum  est,  jungere  surgebant  (ere. 
Nam,  ut  omittam  duplicem  structuram  limina  surgunt 
gradilms ,  et  irahes  surgunt  cere,  ea  est  collocatio  ver- 
borum  ut  nexx  cere  conjungatur  audienti.  Videtur 
nectere  aliquid  aliqua,  vel  ex  aliqua  materia,  —  nam 
utraque  conslructio  bona  est,  —  esse  fahricari  aliquid 
de  materia;  ita  ut  nexus  cere  pro  cereus  dicatur."  The 
critique  on  Heyne's  gloss  is  correct  and  well  judged; 
not  so  the  proposed  interpretation,  for  'nexae  a  ere', 
if  equivalent  to  'aereus',  had  belter  been  omitted,  as 
embarrassing  Ihe  construction,  without  conveying  any 
meaning  not  already  conveyed  by  ^rea,  the  action  of 
which  is  as  full  and  perfect  on  trades  as  on  limina. 
Voss's  interpretation, 

—  "und  g-edieg-ene  Pfosten 
Strebten  mit  Erz;" 
founded  on  the  same  analysis  of  the  structure  as  Wun- 
derlich's,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  La  Cerda's 
is  the  ordinary  meaning,  door-posts  hound  or  jointed 
together  with  fastenings  of  brass,  and  is  summarily  and 
justly  rejected  by  Heyne,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
picture:  "At  hoc  pro  reliqua  templi  magnificentia  quam 
esset  jejunum!"  La  Cerda's  words  declare  his  distress, 
and  the  difficulty  he  is  at  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
passage:  "Trades;  ubi  life?  Refero  ad  portas  templi, 
vel  potius  ad  postes  portarum,  qui  ex  trabibus  illigatis 
innexisque  are.  Vel  tu  niihi  indica,  ubi  essent  hie 
trabes?  nam  si  ad  reliquum  opificinm  templi  referas, 
vix  credam,  cum  Poeta  tantum  occupatus  sit  in  ornando 
limine."  To  these  explanations,  as  well  as  to  all  those 
which  have  yet  been"  ofTered ,  or,  so  far  as  I  see,  can 
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be  offered,  of  Ihe  received  reading-,  there  is,  besides, 
this  capilul  general  objeclion,  that  Ihey  all  so  limit 
Virgil's  description  as  to  make  it  the  description,  not 
of  a  temple,  or  the  facade  or  portal  of  a  temple,  but 
of  a  mere  door;  the  sum  total  of  the  sense  contained 
in  the  two  lines  being,  that  there  were  steps  up  to  the 
door;  the  sill,  posts,  and  valves  of  which  were  of  brass. 
I  therefore  unite  with  Catrou  in  rejecting  the  common 
reading,  as  incapable  of  affording-  any  good  sense,  and 
in  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  (see 
Bottari)  and  of  those  other  manuscripts  referred  to  by 
Servius  ( "Muhi  nix.«  legunt,  non  nexae")  and  Bur- 
mann,  nix.eoue.  This  reading  being  adopted,  [he  passage 
becomes  disembarrassed  of  all  difficulty,  the  con- 
struction clear,  and  the  meaning  harmonious  to  the 
context,  and  worthy  of  Virgil.  Limina  is  not  merely 
the  threshold,  but  the  whole  solum  or  ground  in  front 
of  and  adjoining  the  door;  trabes  (literally,  the  great 
beams,  travi,  of  the  roof,  and  particularly  the  archi- 
traves, architravi:  "Trabes  supra  columnas  et  paratatas 
et  antas  ponuntur."  Vitruv.  IV.  2.  And  again,  IV.  7: 
"Eajque  trabes  compactiles  ponantur,  ut  tantam  habeant 
crassitudinem,  quanta  summse  columna:-  erit  hypotra- 
chelium")  is  the  roof  itself  —  nor  let  it  be  objected, 
that  the  object  expressed  by  trabes  must  be  woo  den, 
for  we  have  (Hor.  Car?n.  IL  18.  3)  'trabes'  of  marble: 
"Non  trabes  Hymettise  premunt  columnas;"  compare 
Pliny,  Lib,  XXXVI.  8;  and  (Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Proserp. 
f.242)  'trabes'  actually  of  brass:  "Trabibus  solidatur 
aenis  culmcn ;"  —  .-erea  surgebapvt  is  the  common  predi- 
cate of  LIMINA  and  trabes:  nix^  ^re  (leaning  on 
brass ,  i.  e.  brazen  columns  —  the  precise  position  of 
the  'trabes'  as  described  })y  Vitruvius — )  the  special 
predicate  of  trahes;  the  em|  ilia  lie  words  are  /EREa 
and  ^ere;  the  structure  is,  cui  limina  Irabesque  fere 
nixae,  surgebant  ?erea';  and  the  picture  presented 
is   that    of  the    whole    facade  of  the  temple,    cfinsisting 
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of  Ihe  brazen  'lm'ma\  the  brazen  roof -beams  or 
architraves  (i.  e.  brazen  roof:  ^^rov  OQO(f)OV  '/aXxovv.' 
Pausaim.  ^Puixv/M^  cap.  V )  supported  on  ^r«z^w  cc»/mw«^, 
and  the  brazen  folding  or  valved  doors,  all  elevated  on 
a  flight  of  steps. 

If  further  confirmation  of  the  reading  nix^que  he 
required,  it  will  he  found  in  the  exactly  corresponding 
'premunt'  of  Horace,  just  quoted;  in  the  'incumhunt' 
of  Statins  in  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Mars, 
manifestly  a  copy  of  Virgil's  temple  of  Juno: 
"Ferrea  conipago  latcruni;  ferro  arcta  Icruntur 
Limina;   ferratis  incumbunt  tecta  columnis." 

Thcb.   VII.  43; 

in  Avienus's 

"Templa  Sinopfei  Jovis  astanl  iiixa  columnis." 

Dcscriptio  feme,  376; 

in  Ovid's 

"Templa  manent  hodie,  vastis  innixa  columnis; 
Perque  quater  denes  itur  in  ilia  gradus." 

Ex  Ponto  in.  2.  -10: 

and  in  Statius's 

"Pendent  innnmeris  fastig-ia  nixa  columnis." 

Silv.  I  2.  152. 

An  exact  parallel  for  the  expression,    'sereae  surgehant 
Irahes',  is  supplied  by  Virgil  himself  (Georg.  III.  29): 
—  "Naval!  surg-enles  sere  columnas." 

In  addition  to  all  which,  I  may  observe,  that  the 
omission  of  columns  in  the  description  of  so  great  and 
magnificent  a  temple  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  very  singular  and  remarkable. 

Trabes  {the  great  beams  of  the  roof,  as,  indepen- 
dently of  the  preceding  argument,  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  etymological  tree  alone,  trabes,  travi ,  archi- 
travi,  architraves)  is  here  used  for  the  whole  roof,  in 
the  same  way  as  its  singular  '  Irabs '  is  so  often  used 
for  the  whole  ship:  ex.  gr.  En.  IV.  566;  III.  191  ;  Pers. 
V.   141;  HoR.  Carm.  I.  1.  13;  &c. 
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Conclusive  as  the  above  arguments  seem  to  be, 
I  must  not  conceal  from  llie  reader  that  'nexaeque' 
is  according-  to  Foggini  the  reading  of  the  Medicean 
MS.  It  is  also  the  reading  of  both  the  Heinsii,  and  of 
Burmann,  although  from  Burmann's  note  it  would  appear 
that  NiXyEouE  was  the  reading  which  he  had  himself 
intended  for  his  text.  I  have  also  found  eilher  'nexae- 
que' or  'nexae'  in  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have  myself 
personally  examined  with  respect  lo  this  passage;  viz. 
'nexaeque'  in  eight  Vienna  MSS.  (Nos.  113.  114.  115. 
116.  117.  118.  120.  121),  two  Munich  (Nos.  18059, 
21562),  two  Ambrosian  (viz.  the  Petrarchian,  and  No.  79), 
the  Kloster-Neuburg,  and  both  the  Leipzig;  and 'nexae' 
in  the  Gudian,  in  No.  523  of  Munich,  and  in  the  Dresden. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pierius,  no  less  Ihan  Ambrogi, 
is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  reading  of  this  verse:  from 
which  silence  I  would  infer  that  'n  e  x  aequo' was  the 
only  reading  known  to  either;  an  inference  wdiich  seems 
placed  beyond  doubt  as  to  Pierius  at  least,  by  his  quo- 
tation of  'nexae  a^re  trabes'  in  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations on  'auratasque  trabes',  En.  II.  448. 

In  his  third  Edition  Forbiger  has  adopted  nix^,  de- 
cided thereto  (as  it  would  appear  from  his  note)  by  my 
arguments  in  favor  of  that  reading,  published  in  the 
Classical  Museum  (No.  XX).    Lond.  July,  1848. 


466. 

SUNT    LACRYM.*:    RERUM 


Rerum; — human  a /fairs,  the  world;   as  shown  by  the 
subsequcnl  •■mortalia."     Sec  Cumin,  v.   IS2. 
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474. 

PRIMO    OU.-E    PRODITA    SOMNO 
TYDIDES    MULTA    VASTABAT    C^EDE    CRUENTUS 


Wagner  seems  lo  me  lo  err  in  connecting  the  words 
PRIMO  SOMNO  with  VASTABAT,  and  understanding-  tliem  to 
specify  simply  the  time  of  Tydides's  invasion  of  the 
camp:  "Quem  Rhesus  prima  nocte,  postquam  ad 
Trojam  venit,  capiebat."  —  Vlrg.  Br.  En.  The  words 
are,  I  think,  connected  with  prodita,  and  express  the 
instrument  or  agent  by  which  the  camp  was  betrayed. 
Compare:  "Ipso  tacitam  se  pondereprodit,"  Georg.  11.253 ; 
and  (Schiller,  Braut  von  Messina): 

—  "Des  Meers  ringsumg'ebende  Welle, 
Sie  verrath  uns  dera  kiihneii  Corsaren, 
Dcr  die  Kiiste  veiwegen  duichkreuzt." 

Primo  somno,  —  not  the  sleep  of  the  first  night,  but 
Ihe  beginning,  or  first  part,  of  sleep ;  first,  because  this 
latter  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  ))Oth  in  Pha^drus 
(III.  10.  31): 

"Sopila  primo  qua  nil  somno  senserat ;" 

and  SiUus  (IX.  90): 

"Ecce  sub  adventum  noclis  primumque  suporem  ;" 

and  (probably)  Proi)erl.  I.  3.  3: 

"Quails  et  accubuit  primo  Cepheia  somno, 

Libera  jam  duris  caulibus,  Andromeda;" 

and  of  the  exactly  corresponding  phrase  '  prima  quies ' 
in  Virgil  himself  (II.  268).  Secondly,  because,  so  un- 
derstood, the  sense  is  not  only  stronger,  but  more  fully 
explanatory  of  the  subsequent  "priusquam  Pabula  gu- 
stassent"  &c.,  viz.  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  before 
they  had  time  to  taste  &c.  Thirdly,  because  the  fact 
that   the    slaughter   of  Rhesus   had  taken  place  on  the 
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firs  I    nig- lit   ai'ler   his    arrival    at   Troy,    was    so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  express  specification. 

The    construction    is,    'cruenlus    multa   cade';    not, 
'vastabat  multa  egede'.    See  Conim.  v.  294.  Paffe  103. 


478. 

PARTE  ALIA  FUGIENS  AMISSIS  TROILUS  ARMIS 

INTELIX  PUER  ATQUE  IMPAR  CONGRESSUS  ACHILLI  ' 

FERTUR  EQUIS  CURRUQUE  H^RET  RESUPINUS  INAM 

LORA  TENENS  TAMEN  HUIC  CERVIXQUE  COM.EQUE  TRAHUNTUR 

PER  TERRAM  ET  VERSA  PULVIS  INSCRIBITUR  HASTA 


Compare  Hip|)olytus  dragged  by  his  runaway  horses 
and  chariot,  Eurip.  Hippol.  1236 ;  also  the  fabricated 
story  which  the  messenger  tells  Clytenineslra  of  the 
death  of  Orestes,  Sophocl.  Electra,  748. 

Millinghen  (Peintures  de  Vases  Grecs ,  Planche  17) 
gives  us  a  representation,  from  a  Greek  vase,  of  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Troilus,  authenticated  by  the 
inscription  of  his  name  upon  the  ov}]l}],  and  states 
that  it  is  the  only  known  artistic  memorial  of  Troilus 
in  existence. 


483. 

INTEREA  AD  TEMPLUM  NGN  MQVJE  PALLADIS  IRANI 
CRINIBUS  ILIADES  PASSIS  PEPLUMQUE  FEREBANT 
SUPPLICITER  TRISTES  ET  TUNS^  PECTORA  PALMIS 
DIVA  SOLO  FIXOS  OCULOS  AVERSA  TENEBAT 


Heyne  removes  the  comma  placed  by  preceding  edi- 
tors after  ferebant,  and  adds  in  a  note:  "Nescio  an 
melius  suppliciter  ferebant  jungas."  Wagner 
restores  the  comma  with  the  ol»servation :  '^sdppliciter 
TRISTES ;  ita  jungendum,    ut  sit  supplicantum  modo 
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Irisles,  ut  in  sumiiio  reruin  discrimine."  Heyne  is, 
I  think,  nearer  the  trulh  tlian  Wagner,  bill  still  falls 
in  my  opinion  far  short  of  a  correct  understanding-  of 
the  passage.  Suppliciter  belongs,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
neither  to  tristes,  nor  to  ferebant,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  two  verses  immediately  preceding  it,  especially 
to  the  two  verbs  ibant  and  ferebant,  but  above  all  to 
ibant;  as  if  Virgil  had  written,  Iliades  ibant  suppliciter 
ad  templum;  i.  e,  crinihus  passis ,  peplum  ferentes, 
tristes  et  tunsce  pectora  palmis.  Suppliciter  is  the  em- 
phatic word  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  hence  its  po- 
sition at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  its  separa- 
tion from  both  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent  word 
by  a  pause;  see  Comni.  En.  IT.  246.   All  the  predicates, 

CRINIBUS  PASSIS,    PEPLUM    FEREBANT    ( fOT  this  is  UO  mOTC  than 

a  predicate,  and  equivalent  to  'peplum  ferentes'),  tristes, 
and  TUNSJJ  pectora,  are  only  explanatory  or  pictorial  of 
SUPPLICITER.    The  punctuation  should  therefore  be : 

1^•terea  ad  tejiplum  non  aequyi:  palladis  ibant 
crixibus  iliades  passis,   peplumque  ferebant, 
suppliciter;  tristes,  et  tuns^  pectora  palmis. 


As 


ibant 


suppliciter; 
so   (V.  522): 


Oranles  vcniam;" 
and  (En.  II.  254): 


'Ibant 


'Ibal 


Liltora  nota  petens." 
On  the  other  hand  suppliciter  and  tristes  are  thrown 
together  by  the  position  of  the  point  (viz.  after,  and 
not  before,  tristes)  both  in  the  Medicean,  and  in  the 
Vatican  Fragm.  (sec  Foggini  and  Boltari).  But  as  I  have 
already  observed  (Comm.  ik  122),  small  is  the  stress 
which    can   be   laid    on    the  punctuation  of  these  MSS. 
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which  seems  lo  have  been  performed  nearly  at  random ; 
at  leasL  wholly  at  the  arbilremenl  of  the  scribe. 

So  much  lor  Ihe  slruclure,  and  precise  meaning-; 
for  the  general  picture,  compare:  "Antea  stolatfe  ibant 
nudis  pedibus  in  clivum,  passis  capillis,  mentibus  puris, 
et  Jovem  aquam  exorabant."  Petron.  p.  161. 


487. 

TER  CIRCUM  ILIACOS  RAPTAVERAT  HECTORA  MUROS 
EXANIMUMQUE  AURO  CORPUS  VENDEE  AT  ACHILLES 


Mad  killed  Hector  by  dragging  him  round  the  walls  of 
Troy ,  and  was  now  selling  the  dead  body.  See  Comment 
on  'lumentes',  En.  II.  273. 


498. 

H^C  DUM  DARDANIO  ^NEyE  MIRANDA  VIDENTUR 
DUM  STUPET  OBTUTUQUE  H^RET  DEFIXUS  IN  UNO 


"Sed   video  totum  te  in  ilia  hasrere  tabula  quae  Trojan 
halosin  ostendit."     Petron.  p.  324. 

Dardanio  ^NE^.  —  Observe  the  delicate  propriety  with 
which  the  term  Dardan  is  applied  to  Eneas,  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  by  the  sudden  presentation  to  him,  in  a 
strange  land,  ofhis  own  and  his  country's  history,  his  mind 
is  filled  with,  and  overwhelmed  by,  Dardan  recollections. 


500. 

REGINA   AD  TKMI'LUM   FORMA   PUJl'HKRRIMA   DIDO 
INCESSIT 


Our  author,  according  to  his  wont  (sec  Comments  I<Jn. 
II.  JS  and  49),  especially  on  occasions  when  he  wishes 
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to  be  more  tlian  usually  impressive,  presents  us,  first, 
with  the  single  principal  idea,  and  afterwards  adds 
those  wliich  are  necessary  for  explanation  or  embellish- 
ment. The  queen  comes  to  the  temple;  she  is  of  ex- 
quisite beauty ;  and  her  name  is  Dido.  Regina  contains 
the  principal  idea,  because  it  is  the  queen,  as  queen, 
whom  Eneas  is  expecting-  and  recognizes ;  it  is,  there- 
fore,  placed  first:  pulcherrima  follows  next,  because 
the  queen's  beauty  was  almost  of  necessity  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  idea  in  Eneas's  mind;  and  the 
name,  dido,  is  placed  last,  as  of  least  importance, 
and  serving  only  to  identify,  and  connect  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Venus. 

Regina  ad  templum  &c.  —  Parallel,  but  (as  usual  in 
Shakespeare,  and  lo  his  great  honor)  without  imitation: 

—  "The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having-  broug-ht  the  queen 
To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her,  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  a  while,  some  lialf  an  hour  or  so. 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing-  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  lo  the  people." 

Henry   VIII.  Ad  IV,  sc.  1. 


504. 

ILI.A    PHARETRAM 
FERT  HUMERO  GRADIENSQUE  DEA   SUPEREI\H^'ET  OMNES 
LATON^  TACITUM  PERTENTANT  GAUDIA  PECTUS 


Although  I  have  found  the  reading  'Deas'  in  the  only 
four  MSS.  I  have  myself  personally  examined  respecting 
this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two 
Leipzig,  I  feel  nevertheless  perfectly  satisfied  that  Virgil 
wrote  dea;  first,  because  of  the  better  sense.  Se- 
condly, because  such  exactly  is  his  usual  style; 
compare  : 
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"At  Venus  obscuro  gradlentes  aero  sepsit 
El  mullo  nebula'  circuni  dea  fudit  amictu." 

veis.  415. 
"At  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
Irrig-at,  et  fotum  greniio  dea  tollit  in  altos 
Idaliffi  lucos." 

vers.  695. 
Thirdly,    because    there    is    a   peculiar   propriety    in 
the  connexion    of  dea  with  gradiens,    the   step    or   gait 
being-   one   of  the   most    distinguishing-   attributes    of  a 
Goddess;  compare: 

"Et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea." 

vers.  409 ; 
(where  it  will  be  observed  that  our  author  is  as  little 
careful  not  to  break  Alvarez's  head  as  he  is  in  our 
text).  Fourthly,  because  the  original  reading  of  the 
Medicean,  as  appears  from  Foggini,  has  been 
'  De  a s  u  p  e  r  e  m  i  n  e  I',  altered  afterwards  in  red  ink  into 
'Deas  sup  ere  mi  net'.  Fifthly,  because  Pierius 
informs  us  that  dea  is  the  reading  of  the  Roman  and 
several  other  ancient  MSS.  Pierius's  words  are:  "In 
Romano  codice  et  nonnullis  aliis  antiquis  legere  est 
DEA  suPEREMiNET  OMNES ,  ut  DEA  sit  xav  e^oxrjv.  Nam 
ipse  locus  syllabam  omnino  communem  reddit;  caetenim 
hoc  in  medio  sit."  Sixthly,  because  (see  Heyne,  V.  L.J 
DEA  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  Golhan,  Seventhly, 
because  Bersmann  although  himself  adopting  'deas', 
adds  in  the  margin  "dea  veteres  libri,  ut  propter  in- 
cisum  'a'  producatnr."  Eighthly,  because  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  scribes  should,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  presented  by  the  long  'a'  in  the  nominative 
case,  alter  dea  into  'deas',  and  not  at  all  lo  be  expected 
that  they  should  alter  'deas'  into  dea. 

Laton^e  tacitum  pertentant  gaudia  pectus.  — 
"These  growinjj  (hoiig-hts  my  mother  soon  perceiving- 

inly   rejoiced." 

Par.  Rc(j.  I.  227. 


18 
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507. 

TALIS  ERAT  DIDO  TALEM  SE  L^TA  FEREBAT 
PER  MEDIOS  INSTANS  OPERI  REGNISQUE  FUTURIS 
TUM  FORIBUS  DIV^  MEDIA  TESTUDINE  TEMPLI 
SEPTA  ARMIS  SOLIOQUE  ALTE  SUBNIXA  RESEDIT 


"Instans  prsecipiie  foribus;  et  hoc  loco  distinguendum 
est;  magno  enim  studio  et  labore  lemploriim  fores 
fiebant,  quas  qiiibusdam  insignibant  historiis"  &c.  — 
Servius,  An  interpretation  which,  I  should  think,  re- 
quires no  comment. 

"Man  stosst  bei  foribus  und  media  testudine  an.  Im 
Vorigen  ist  gesagt,  was  sie  ausserhalb  des  Tempels 
that:  nun  folgt  tum,  darauf;  foribus  div^,  im  Innern, 
innerhalb,  hineingegangen;  media  testudine,  mitten  inne 
des  Tempelgewolbes."  —  Thiel.  Scholars  will,  I  think, 
require  the  production  of  some  authority  for  the  use 
of  foribus  in  the  sense  of  Hnnerhalb,  im  Innern',  before 
they  accept  an  interpretation  which  assigns  to  this 
word  a  sense  diametrically  opposed  to  its  ordinary 
prma  facie  sense  of  'ad  januam'. 
"Media  testudine  templi  ;   h.  e.  7nedio  templo  Latino  usu, 

quatenus  intra  fores  consederat In  temphs  sena- 

tum  cogi,    ad  fores  tribunalia  poni,   nolus  Romanorum 

mos,  ad  quem  poeta  hoc  refinxil."  —  Heyne. 

"Sub   tecto    templi    testudinato  in  parle  I'oribus  propin- 

qua  resedit Media  testudine  idem  est  quod  suh 

templo  1'  —  Wagner,   Virg.  Br.  En. 

If  Dido  sat,  according  to  the  view  of  these  critics, 
inside  the  temple,  and  near  its  door,  first,  she  must 
have  sat  either  squeezed  up  in  one  of  the  corners  on 
either  hand,  or  else  immediately  within  the  enlrance 
and  therefore  in  the  way  of  those  entering;  and  either 
with  her  back  to  them,  in  which  case  no  more  awk- 
ward and  ungraceful  position  could  have  been  chosen, 
or  with  her  face  to  them,  in  which  case  the  principal 
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standing-room  must  have  been  behind  her.  And ,  se- 
condly, in  this  position  slie  could  have  been  elevated 
only  by  the  height  of  her  seal  or  throne,  which,  unless 
so  high  as  to  have  required  for  its  ascent  a  flight  of 
steps  or  a  ladder,  could  not  have  aflbrded  a  sufficient 
elevation  above  the  crowd.  Let  us  therefore  consider 
whether,  adhering  strictly  to  the  words  of  the  text,  it 
is  not  perfectly  clear  that  Virgil  has  placed  Dido  not 
only  in  an  entirely  difFerent  part  of  the  temple,  but  in 
a  position  at  once  convenient,  conspicuous,  and  dig- 
nified. 

And,  first,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  Cell  a  and  the  Temple:  the  former  peculiarly  the 
residence  of  the  Deity  (whose  image  it  contained),  and, 
except  on  particular  occasions,  accessible  to  the  priests 
only;  the  latter  no  more  than  the  enclosure  surround- 
ing the  former,  sometimes  roofed,  and  sometimes  not 
(in  the  present  instance  roofed),  and  serving  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  the  people  who  came 
to  worship  outside  the  Cell  a.  "To  fiisv  /joQiov, 
sv  ([)  d-EQanevoatv  zovg  d-eovg,  ieqov  vmi  vmog  (the 
Roman  'Templuni ,  and  Jewish  Court  of  the  Tabernacle), 
ei'd-a  dn  xaS'idQVoiuv,  ai]XOQ,  vmevog"  (the  Roman 
Cella,  and  Jewish  Tabernacle,  axtp'og),  Pollux,  I.  1; 
this  latter  the  first  house  or  covered  residence  of 
the  Deity  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  Cella 
was  not  only  the  principal  object,  that  on  which  all 
the  other  objects  in  the  temple  and  the  temple  itself 
depended,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  conspicuous, 
occupying  the  further  end  of  the  nave  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  facade  or  entrance  was  directly  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  tem|»le,  and  (not  being  immediately 
under  the  central  opening  of  the  roof,  but  a  little  fur- 
ther than  it  from  the  temple  entrance)  was  illuminated 
by  the  light  streaming  down  from  the  roof.  Such  was 
the  conspicuous  situation  of  the  Cella,  elevated  above 
the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  ai)i)roached   by  a  flight  of 
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steps,  the  landing-place  of  which,    sometimes   adorned 
with   columns   in   the    manner  of  a  portico,    afforded  a 
noble   entrance  to  the  Cella ,    visible    from   all   parts  of 
the    temple,    and    even   from    the   outside   through   the 
temple-door,    and  at  the  same  time  a  convenient,    ele- 
vated platform  or  tribunal,  from  which  the  priest  could 
address    the    multitude   assembled   in    the   area  of  the 
temple,   and   expound   to   them    the   mysteries    of  their 
religion.     The  entrance   into  the  Cella  from  the  temple 
was  usually  provided  with  grated  iron  doors,  affording 
a  view  of  the  interior  even  while  they  remained  shut; 
and   a   curtain    (velum) ,    for   the    purpose  of  excluding 
the  view  occasionally,  and  of  protecting  the  interior  of 
the  Cella,  and  especially  the  image  of  the  Deity  usually 
placed  in  a  niche  at  the  far  end  of  it,  from  the  weather, 
as  well   in    those    temples  which  were    entirely    hypse- 
thral,   as  in  those  which,   being  roofed,   had  a  central 
opening  in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 
All  these  particulars  can  be  made  out  satisfactorily, 
either  from  the  descriptions  given  us  by  ancient  writers, 
or    from    the    still    existing    remains    of    the    buildings 
themselves.     Particularly    to    our    present  purpose    is 
that   passage   of  Pausanias ,     where,    speaking    of  the 
temple     of    Jupiter    at   Olympia,     he   informs    us    that 
the  statue  of  the  God  was  nearly   under  the  middle  of 
the   roof   of  the   temple,    and   that   a   portico    elevated 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple  led  to  it:  ''jLogdt  ayaX- 
p,aToq  xava  jueaov  jrtnon^usvov  fiaXiaia  xov  aeiov 
("Signo   Jovis   iniminet   lacunaris  vertex"  —    Siebelis). 
Eoirpiaoi    (Te  ymi  tfiog  zov  vaov  xiovtg'  v.ai  ozoai 
re  i.vdov  v7i8Q(ooi,    ymi  nQoaodoq  di    aviiov  tni  to 
ayaXfia  ton"  —  Pausan.  IDuay.MV  A.  c.  X.  Compare 
Servius  (ad    Georg.    III.   16):    "Quod  autem    dicit   'in 
medio',  ejus  templum  fore  significat.      Nam    ei  semper 
sacratus  numini  locus  est,  cujus  simulachrum  in  medio 
collocatur;  alia  enim  tantum  ad  ornatum  pertinent." 
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In  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Pompeii  are  still  to 
be  seen,  in  a  state  of  considerable  perfection,  the  ele- 
vated Cella,  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it,  and  the 
landing-place,  which  latter Fumagalli  considers  to  be  the 
tribunal  described  by  Vilruvius.  See,  for  a  represen- 
tation of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  in  Pompeii,  in  which  there  are  also  the  elevated 
Celki;,  flight  of  steps,  and  landing-place  (converted  by 
[(illars  into  a  portico),  FumagaUi's  Pompeia,  1  vol.  fol. 
Firenze,  1S30. 

That  it  was  on  this  landing-place  Dido's  throne  was 
placed  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no  manner  of  doubt: 
first,  because  we  are  informed  it  was  placed  foribus 
Div^E,  af  the  door  of  the  Goddess,  i.  e.  of  the  Cella 
which  the  Goddess  inhabited,  where  her  image  was 
kept;  and  media  testudine  templi,  under  the  middle  of 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple.  And  secondly,  be- 
cause the  temple  offered  no  site  for  the  throne  at  all 
comparable  with  this,  where  it  was  in  a  good  light, 
where  it  was  conspicuous  from  all  parts,  where  it  was 
removed  from,  and  elevated  above,  the  crowd,  and  where, 
without  encroaching  on  the  private  domain  of  the  God- 
dess, it  was  within  the  halo  of  her  sanctity,  and  almost 
under  her  very  shadow. 

With  this  whole  description  of  the  reception  of 
Ilioneus  and  the  Trojan  ambassadors  by  Dido  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  compare  the  exactly  parallel  description 
(En.  VII.  168)  of  the  reception  of  the  same  Ilioneus 
and  his  companions  by  Latinus  in  the  temple  of  Picus. 

SoLiOQUE  alte  SU13NIXA. —  'Subniti'  (eQsidead'ai) ,  to 
take  or  derive  support  out  of  something  placed  under- 
neath; to  lean  upon,  to  rest  upon  (without  including  the 
idea  of  repose).  And  so  Gesncr,  correctly,  ''In  re  tanquam 
hast  niti."  Subnixa  operates,  not  (as  gratuitously  and 
most  unpoetically  supposed  by  lleync)  on  'scabello', 
underslood,  but  (as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Clau- 
dian's  exactly  parallel 
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"Csesariem  tunc  forte  Venus  subnixa  corusco 
Fing-ebat  solio." 

Epith.  Honor,  et  Marue,  v.  99) 

on  SOLIO,  expressed.  Compare:  "Parva  Philoctetse  sub- 
nixa Pelilia  muro,"  En.  III.  402;  "Subnixa?  nubibus 
allis,"  Ciris,  195;  "Cubito  subnixa,"  Ciris,  348.  The 
structure,  therefore,  is,  'resedit  foribus  divaj  septa  armis 
subnixaque  alte  soUo'.  The  expression  has  been  borrowed 
by  Hericus,   Vita  S.  Gennani,  Lib.   VI: 

"Nunc  tibi,  nunc  meritas  laudes  sacranius,  lesu, 
Subnixus  solio  fleclis  qui  cuncla  paterno." 


522. 

OUID  VENIANT  CUNCTIS  NAM  LECTI  NAVIBUS  IBANT 


I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  cunctis  is  the 
reading?  of  the  Leipzig  MS.  No.  35;  also  of  thePetrarchian; 
the  's'  however  in  the  latter  appearing  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  orginal  MS.,  but  to  have  been  added  by 
Petrarch's  own  hand.  It  is  also,  as  appears  from  Bot- 
tari,  the  reading-  of  the  Vatican  Fragment,  the  's'  being 
here  added  as  in  the  Petrarchian  MS.  by  a  corrector. 
Cunctis  also  affords  a  better  sense  than  'cuncti';  for, 
first,  the  first  object  of  Eneas's  wonder  would  naturally 
be,  not  (with  Wagner),  "quod  ita  cuncti  venirent," 
but  that  they  came  or  were  there  at  all ;  and  secondly, 
the  very  next  word  lecti  shows,  as  plainly  as  words 
can  show  any  thing,  that  they  came  not  cuncti,  but 
the  very  opposite,  lecti. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  think  that  Wagner  has 
done  wrong  in  returning  to  the  reading  'cuncti', 
adopted  by  Daniel  Heinsius  from  the  Medicean ,  and 
already  rejected  by  Nicholas  Heinsius. 

A  full  stop  should  be  placed  after  veniant,  as  in  the 
two   above   first   mentioned  MSS.,    Donatus's    quotation 
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of  Ihe  passage  (ad  Terent.  Adelph.  III.  3),  H.  Stephens 
and  N.  Heinsius. 

Although  (as  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained) 
the  reading  in  the  Gudian  is  now  'Ciincti  nam  lecti', 
it  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  manifest  either  erasure 
or  decay  of  the  parchment,  and  the  room  left  for  a 
letter  both  after  'cuncti'  and  after  'lecti',  that  the 
original  reading  has  been  conctis  and  'lee  t is',  of 
which  however  the  latter  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been  a  mere  lapse  of  the  transcriber.  In  Pierius  I  find 
the  following:  "In  Romano  Codice  et  Mediceo  (observe, 
not  the  Laurentian  Medicean  quoted  above,  but  the 
Roman  Medicean)  'cuncti'  nominative  casu  legitur;" 
which  reading  1  have  myself  personally  found  in  the 
Leipzig  MS.  No.  36. 


526. 

NOVAM  GUI  CONDERE  JUPITER  URBEM 
JUSTITIAQUE  DEDIT  GENTES  FRENARE   SUPERBAS 


These  words  refer  to  the  two  occupations  in  which 
Ilioneus  and  the  Trojans  have  just  seen  Dido  engaged : 
NOVAM  GUI  CONDERE  JUPITER  URBEM  to  "operumquc  laborcm 
Partibus  aujuabat  justis"  etc.  (v.511J ;  justitiaoue  dedit  etc. 
to  "Jura  dabat,  legesque  viris"  (Ibid.). 


541. 

SUPERANTE  SALO 


oalo  —  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore  — 
the  offing.  Compare:  "In  salo  navem  tenuit  in  an- 
coris."     Nep.  Them.  VIII.  7 ;   where   see  the  Annot.  of 
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Bremi.  See  also  Lamb.  Bos.  Exer.  Compare  also  En. 
II.  209.  where  the  term  is  again  applied  lo  the  sea 
near  the  shore. 


548. 

QUO  JUSTIOR  ALTER 
NEC  PIETATE  FUIT  NEC  BELLO  MAJOR  ET  ARMIS 
QUEM  SI  FATA  VIRUM  SERVANT  SI  VESCITUR  AURA 
^THERIA  NEQUE  ADHUC  CRUDELIBUS  OCCUBAT  UMBRIS 
NON  METUS  OFFICIO  NEC  TE   CERTASSE  PRIOREM 
PCENITEAT  SUNT  ET  SICULIS  REGIONIBUS  URBES 
ARMAQUE  TROJANOQUE  A  SANGUINE  CLARUS  ACESTES 


'Pielas',  the  tender  feelings  (see  Comm.  v.  14),  is  here 
as  elsewhere  opposed  to  'juslitia',  the  observanceof  tJie 
strict  right,  or  law.     Compare: 

"Pyrrhus  Achillides,  animosus  imag-inc.  patris, 
Inclusam  contra  jusque  piumque  tenet." 

Ovid.  Hcroid.   Fill.  3. 

Si    VESCITUR    AURA    yETHERIA.  

—  "Haucht  jeuer  des  Aethers 
Njihrende  Luft." 

Voss. 

"In  hoc  utroqiie  loco  (viz.  here,  and  En.  III.  339) 
Wagner  (Qucest.  Virg.  IX.  p.  409)  arbilralur  Singula- 
rem  aura  ob  soni  elegantiam  esse  posilum,  qimm  hie 
superior  versus  el  inferior  claudatur  Ablalivo  Pluralis, 
Ai^jviis  —  UMBRIS,  illic  autem  antecedentis  versus  extre- 
mum  vocabulum  sit  oris.  Alibi  enim,  ubi  de  aura, 
qua  circumfundimur,  de  aere  (Atmosphcere)  sermo  est, 
ubique  Plurali  utitur  Virgilius."  —  Forbiger. 

No;  Virgil  uses  the  singular  'aura'  here,  and  En. 
III.  339,  not  to  avoid  the  oaoLoiehwov,  but  because 
he  uses  'aura',  not  in  the  sense  of  the  air  or  atmos- 
•  phere,     but   in    the   sense    of   the  radiance  or  light  of 
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the  sky  or  ether ,  vkscituu  aura  .etheria  not  meaning 
breathe  the  ethereal  air ,  but  see  the  light  of  the  sky. 
See  Slat.  Theb.  I.  236,  where  Jupiter  speaking  of  the 
blindness  of  the  still  living  Oedipus,  says: 

"lUe  tamcn  Superis  5e<erna  piaciila  solvit, 
Projecitque  diem,  iiec  jam  amplius  selherc  nostro 
Vescitur;  at  nati  (facinus  sine  more)  cadentes 
Calcavere  oculos." 

Compare    also:     'Lumina    vitte',     Eh.    VI.    829. 

NON  METUS  OFFICIO  NEC  TE  CERTASSE  PRIOREM  PCENITEAT.  — 

"Vulgata  erat  lectio ,  officio  nec  te  ;  in  quam  mirum 
est  optimum  quemque  codicem,  atque  etiam  Gramma- 
ticos  (vid.  Heins.),  conspirare ;  est  enim  manifesto  falsa. 
Sensus  quidem  qualiscunque  extorqueri  inde  potest;  sed 
occurrit  unicuique  in  oculos,  legendum  esse,  Vn o  n  me tu s, 
officio  ne  te':  ov  (f)o(iog  fiVi.  Non  metuenduni  est, 
He  te  pceniteat  aliquando  beneficiis  nos  priorem  de- 
meruisse.  Et  extat  h;BC  lectio  in  Hamb.  a  m.  sec."  — 
Heyne.  In  which  reading  and  argumentation,  adopted 
from  f^a  Cerda,  Heyne  is  followed  and  supported  by 
Wagner,  and,  as  JV  as  I  know,  by  all  modern  editors 
with  t^e  .ex,cep.tion  ^f  J^hn. 

I  hav,e  myself  personally  examined  only  five  MSS. 
with  respec-t  to  the  reading  of  this  passage,  viz.  the 
t>^o  Leipzig,  the  Gy,dian,  the  Petrarchian  and  the  Dres- 
den; bi,it  in  each  of  -the  five  I  have  found  the  reading 
NEC.  It  appears  also  from  Foggini ,  that  such  is  the 
reading  of  the  Medicean ,  and  further  that  there  is  a 
comma  placed  in  that  MS.  after  metus,  as  if  expressly 
fpr  tlie  PiUrpose  of  isol9;ting  the  clause  (thus,  non  metus,). 
There  can  be  n<?  doubt  also  that  nec  te  was  the  read- 
ing of  fjljl  tl^e  MS,3-  examined  by  Pierius,  because 
although  informing  us  with  respecl  to  the  former  part 
of  the  verse  that  jkon  metus  is  to  be  assumed  as  the 
correct  readiiiig,  notwithstanding  the  Medicean  (i.  e.  the 
Roman  Medicean)  and  some  others  read,  'Nec  metus', 
he  ma|tes  no  observation  on  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
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contenting-  himself  with  the  simple  quotation  of  the 
verse  as  follows:  non  metus  officio  nec  te  certasse. 
I  am  influenced  in  favor  of  the  reading-  nec  not  less 
by  this  undoubted  consentient  authority  of  all  the  MSS. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hamburg  alone  (in  which, 
besides,  nec  appears  [see  above]  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal reading),  but  by  the,  with  me  at  least,  even 
stronger  argument  of  the  belter  sense  thus  obtained, 
viz.  NON  METus,  w  6  Jiuve  uo  fcttv  hut  that  all  will  yet 
be  right  with  us,  and  you  have  no  occasion  to  repent 
of  having  shown  us  kindness.  I  consider  this  a  better 
sense  than  that  obtainable  from  the  reading  'non  me- 
tus ..  .  ne',  first,  because  the  emphatically  redupli- 
cated protasis  quem  si  fata  virum  servant  —  si  vescitub 
AURA  ^theria  —  neque  adhuc  crudelibus  occubat  umbris 
requires  a  stronger  apodosis  than  the  feeble  'non  me- 
tus .  .  .  ne';  and  secondly,  because  it  had  not  been 
complimentary  to  Dido  thus,  not  merely  to  insinuate, 
but  even  plainly  to  express,  that  Ilioneus  thought  that 
Dido  did  fear,  that  she  would  get  no  reward  for 
showing  kindness  toward  the  Trojans. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  protasis  quem  si  fata  virum  &c. 
could  have  a  more  fitting  apodosis  than  non  metus 
(nobis,  sciz.),  nec:  If  only  our  brave  general  survives, 
we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  get  over  all  our  present 
difficulties  —  that  all  will  ultimately  be  well  with  us — 
and  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  repent,  etc.  But 
if  not  —  "Sin  absumpta  salus  "  —  if  he  has  perished, 
and  we  in  consequence  (instead  of  having  no  fear  — 
NON  metus  — )  have  every  reason  to  fear  —  to  despair 
entirely  (viz.  of  a  happy  arrival  in  Italy),  then  we  will 
go  back  to  Sicily  from  whence  we  came  hither,  and 
settle  down  there  among  our  friends. 

In  further  support  of  the  reading  nec  it  may  be  observ- 
ed   that  Virgil    has  elsewhere  the  identical  expression: 

"Nec  te  poeniteal  calamo  trivisse  labellum." 

Edog.  II.  34. 
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Nec  is  the  reading  of  Biinuann,  as  well  as  ol'  boUi 
the  Slephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii;,  although  Nicliolas 
Heinsius  informs  us  in  his  note  (see  Burmann)^lhat  he 
thinks  'ne'  ought  to  be  adopted  even  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  MSS.  Henry  Stephens  even  places  a 
colon  after  metus. 

Armaque.  —  Heyne,  whose  example  has  been  follow- 
ed by  Wagner,  Forbiger,  Ladewig  and  others,  has  re- 
jected the  (up  to  his  time)  received  reading  arma,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  reading  of  the  Medicean  and  some 
minor  MSS.,  'arva'.  The  following  is  the  reason  assigned 
by  Heyne  for  the  change.  "Arma  quidem  aiunt  me- 
morari  ad  timorem  Poenis  inculiendum.  At  alienum  hoc 
a  loto  orationis  consilio  rerumque  facie,  potiusque  ad 
animos  exasperandos  idoneum.  Eo  spectat  oratio,  ut 
metum  intercipiat,  ne  in  his  terris  considere  velle  vi- 
deantur." 

I  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  received  reading,  which 
is  that  of  by  far  the  greater  weight  of  MSS.,  as  well  as  of 
both  the  Slephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii,  and  understand 
arma  to  be  added  to  urbes,  not  by  any  means  by  way 
of  threat,  but  to  explain  what  kind  of  cities  were  meant, 
viz.  'urbes  bellicosce',  cities  which  were  warlike,  and 
therefore  able  to  assist  Dido  and  to  become  her  va- 
luable allies ;  the  clause,  sunt  et  siculis  regionibus  urbes 
armaque  etc.,  standing  in  close  connexion  with  the  im- 
mediately preceding  non  metus  officio  etc. ;  as  if  Ilio- 
neus  had  said:  don't  lose  the  opportunity  of  binding 
to  your  interests  people  who,  wretched  and  needy  as 
they  may  seem  here  and  under  their  present  circum- 
stances, are  powerful  and  warlike  in  Sicily,  and  may 
become  your  grateful  and  valuable  friends.  The  resem- 
blance between  this  part  of  Ilioneus's  address  to  Dido 
and  some  part  ol  Caractacus's  address  to  the  lUminns 
is  as  great  as  the  diflerence  in  the  circumslanccs  of 
the  speakers  permits:  "Praesens  sors  mea,  ut  mihi  in- 
forniis,  sic  libi  magnilica  est;  habui  cmjuos,  viros,  arma. 
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opes;  quid  minim,  si  ha?c  invilus  amisi?"  —  Tacit. Annal. 
XII.  37.  Urbes  armaoue,  i.  e.  armatas  urhes :  "viros, 
arma,"  i.  e.  armatos  viros. 

In  every  one  of  the  seven  oldest  MSS.  (viz.  Nos.  115. 
116.  117.  118.  119.  120.  121)  which  I  consulted  per- 
sonally in  the  year  1852  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna, 
the  reading-  is  arma.  Arma  is  also,  as  I  have  personally 
ascertained,  the  reading  in  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig, 
the  Dresden,  the  Kloster-Neuburg-,  and  the  Petrarchian. 
From  Pierius's  silence  as  to  this  verse  it  is  fairly  to 
be  presumed  that  arma  was  Ihe  only  reading  known 
to  him.  Ambrogi,  though  in  his  accompanying  text  he 
has  'arva',  translates  from  arma: 

"Anco  nella  Sicilia  armi  e  ciltadi." 


560. 

NEC  SPES  JAM  RESTAT  lULI 


"oPES  lULi  bene  pro  lido."  —  Heyne.  I  think  however 
that  the  exact  and  more  poetical  meaning  is,  not  if 
lulus  has  perished,  but  if  the  hope  of  lulus  (at  his  pre- 
present  age  nobody,  and  only  the  promise,  spes,  of  a  man,) 
has  perished;  if  the  promise  which  lulus  gave  of  being 
a  great  man,  has  been  lost  to  us  by  his  death.  Com- 
pare Tacit.  Annal.  XIV.  53^  Seneca  speaking  to  Nero: 
"Ex  quo  spei  tuse  admotus  sum ;"  from  the  time  1  was 
first  placed  beside  you  as  tutor  when  you  were  not  yet 
a  man,  but  only  the  promise  of  a  man.  As  the  subject 
of  Seneca's  assertion  is  not  Nero  himself,  but  'spes' 
—  the  hope  afforded  by  Nero's  youth  thai  he  would  yet 
be  a  great  man  —  so  the  loss  contemplated  by  Ilioneus 
in  the  words  nec  spes  jam  restat  (sciz.  nobis)  iuli,  is 
not  that  of  lulus  (the  life  of  a  child  being  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  Trojans),  but  of  the  promise  which 
lulus's  youth  gave,    that  if  he  lived,  he  would  become 
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a  great  prince,  and  the  successor  of  Eneas.  Compare 
also  Justin,  II.  15:  "Ut  vidit  spei  urbis  invideri;"  not 
when  he  saw  that  the  cily  gave  offence ,  but  that  the 
promise  given  by  the  city  that  it  would  become  a  great 
city,  gave  offence.  Also  En.  VI.  364:  "Per  spem  stir- 
genlis  luli ;"  not  by  lulus  himself,  but  by  the  hope,  the 
apparent  promise,  that  lulus  (now  but  a  cliild)  would 
grow  up  to  be  a  prince  and  the  successor  of  his  father. 
As  here  spes  restat,  so  En.  II.  142:  "Restet  fides." 


566. 

SOLVITE  CORDE  .METUM  TEUCRI  SECLUDITE  CURAS 


Ihe  testimony  of  Pierius  is  very  strong  in  favor  of 
reading  'seducite':  "In  antiquis  plerisque  codicibus 
met  us  legitur,  numero  multiludinis:  et  in  ionge  plu- 
ribus  seducite  curas."  Secludite  is  however  quo- 
ted by  Donatus,  ad  Ter.  Hec.  III.  1. 


572. 

NEC    TAM    AVERSUS    EOUOS    TYRIA    SOL    JUNGIT    AB    URBE 


"AvERStis,  h.  e.  simpliciler  remotus."  —  Hevne. 

"Non  tam  remoli  sumus  a  sole."  —  Wagner,  Virg.Br.En. 

"So  weit  entfernt  von  der  Sladt."  —  TmEL. 

"Nicht   so    entfernt   spannt   Sol  von  der  Tyrierstadi  das 

Gcschirr  an." 

Voss. 

"Non  si  lunge  da  lor  si  jira  il  sole." 

Cauo» 

No;   but  ('aversus'    being   the  opposite  of  'adversus', 
turned  towards),  does  not  yoke  his  horses  with  his  face 
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turned  away  (with  horror,  sciz.)  from  Carthage,  docs 

not  turn  his  back  upon  Carthage  when  he  is  yoking  his 

horses.    Compare:    "Simul   hoec   dicens,    e   medio   pro- 

spectu  abscessit,    non  aversus,    sed,    dum  evanescerel, 

verecunde  retrogrediens,  el  pectus  oslentans."    Ammian. 

XVm.  8.    Also: 

—  "Seque  ex  oculis  avertil  el  aiiferl." 

En.  IV.  3S0; 

and 

—  "Italia  Tcucrorum  avcrtere  reg-em." 

En   I.  42; 

where  see  Comment.    And  especially  compare: 
"Aversumque  diem  mensis  furialibus  Atrei." 

Ovid.  Amor.  III.  12.  39; 

and 

"Exorilur  pudibunda  dies,  cselumque  retexens 
Avcrsum  Lemno  jubar." 

Stat.  Thcb.   V.  296; 

also  Sil.  Ital.  XV.  334,  and  Lucil.  Etna,  20. 


582. 

SI    nUIBUS    EJECTUS    SILVIS   AUT    URBIBUS    ERRAT 


Burmann  although  he  has  adopted  the  reading  urbibus 
into  his  text,  informs  us  in  his  note,  that  he  would 
prefer  'montibus',  the  reading  of  a  small  number  of 
second  rate  MSS.,  on  the  ground  that  there  must  have 
been  but  few  cities  in  Africa  at  this  period,  and  none 
at  all  under  the  dominion  of  Dido.  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  with  respect  to  this  word  five  MSS., 
viz.  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig,  the  Kloster-Neuburg, 
aird  the  Dresden,  and  in  each  of  the  five  I  have  found 
urbibus;  which  is  also,  as  appears  from  Foggini,  the 
reading  of  the  Medicean.  Urbibus  has  been  also  adopted 
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l)y  Itotli  Ihe  Heinsii,  as  well  as  by  all  modern  editors, 
and  is  I'urlher  supported  by  the  mention  of  Getulian 
cities  at  v.  40,  and  of  great  Libyan  cities  at  v.  113 
of  4*'^  Book. 


605. 

NEC    OUICOUID    UBIQUE    EST 
GENTIS    DARDANI^    MAGiNUM    QU/E    SPARSA    PER  ORBEM 


Oesides  the  settlements  which  the  Trojans  made  in 
Italy  under  Antenor  and  Eneas,  they  are  also  said  lo 
have  made  one  in  Denmark: 

"Quant  jadis  fut  destriiite  Troie, 


Plusors  qui  escaper  se  porent, 

■     Par  granz  labors  par  gratiz  perilz 
Par  plusors  terres  s'  epandirenl, 
Terres  poplerent,  citez  firent, 
Une  gent  de  Troie  escapercnt, 
Ki  en  Danemarche  assenerent." 


The  alleged  origin  of  the  race  of  Northmans  or  Nor- 
mans, who,  under  Bier  and  Hastings  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  northwestern  part  of  France,  since  from 
Ihem  called  Normandy.  See  Roman  de  Ron,  157  anclseq. 


607. 

HI  TIBI  SI  QUA  PIOS  RESPECTANT  NUMINA   SI  QUID 
USgUAM  JUSTITIA  EST  ET  MENS   SIBI  CONSCIA  RECTI 
PR^MIA   DIGNA   FERANT  QUJE  IE  TAM  L^TA  TULERUNT 
S^CULA  QUI  TANTI  TALEM  GENUERE  PARENTES 


oi  QUA  PIOS  RESPECTANT  NUMINA.  —  If  there  be  any  divi- 
nities who  care  for  and  rervard  (not  the  pious,  but) 


Ihc  tender -he  arte  (I  and  compassionate,  i.  c. 
Dido,  itor  the  compassion  which  she  liad  shown  toward 
the  Trojans.     See  v.  14.  and  Comm. 

JusTiTiA.  —  I  entirely  agree  with  Heyne,  Wagner  and 
Forbiger,  in  preferring  tlie  reading  justitia  to  'J  u  s  t  i  t  i  se '. 
I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  justitia  has 
been  originally  the  reading  of  the  Gudian  (although 
altered  in  that  MS.  by  a  corrector  into  'Juslitise') 
and  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  and  wonder  much  thai  Nicholas 
Heinsius  and  Burmann  should  have  adopted  'Juslitise'; 
which  happens  however  to  be  the  reading  of  the  only 
other  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally  examined 
respecting  this  word,  viz.  the  Petrarchian,  the  two 
Leipzig,  and  Ihe  Dresden,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  point 
is  placed  after  est;  thus  expressly  connecting  mens 
siBi  coNSCiA  recti  wlth  Di.  In  support  of  the  reading 
justitia  and  the  consequent  deduclion  that  mens  sibi 
CONSCIA  recti  is  connected,  not  with  di,  but  with  justi- 
tia, I  may  adduce  Ihe  connexion  of  'recti'  with  'justi- 
tia' by  Ovid  (Heroid.  XX.  169): 

"Si  tibi  juslilife,  si  recti  cura  fujissel, 

Cedere  debueras  ignibus  ipse  meis." 

QUvE  te  tam  l^ta  tulerunt  &c.  

"Wer  bist  du,  heilig-  wunderbares  Madchen  ? 
Welch  gliicklich  Land  g^ebar  dich  ?  Sprich,  wer  sind 
Die  goltgeliebten  Ellern,  die  dich  zeugten  ? " 

Schiller,  Jungf.  v.  Orleans^  Ad  I. 


611. 

in  freta  dum  FLUvn  current  dum  montibus  umbr^ 

LUSTRABUNT    CONVEXA   POLUS    DUM    SIDERA    PASCET 
SEMPER   HONOS    NOMENQUE   TUUM    LAUDESQUE   MANEBUNT 
QVM    ME    CUNpUE    VOCANT    TERR^ 

Dum  montibus  umbr^  lustrabunt  convexa.  —  "Quod  Ti- 
bullus,  I.  4.  65,  nude:  'dum  robora  tellus  ....  \&k&\' 
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hoc  ornalius  exlulil  Virgilius :  donee  in  montibus  um- 
brae silvarum  convexa  monlium,  h.  e.  lalera  et  ambi- 
tus, obscurabunt,  et  ornalius,  lustrabunl  ["obibunl" — 
Forbiger]  ,  umbra  pro  tlexu  solis  procedente  et  circum- 
agente  se."  —  Hey.ne. 

"Rem  oi)tinie  expedivisse  mihi  videlur  Heynius."  — 
Wagner. 

"]\'Ohi  vero,  ut  Wagnero,  Heynii  ratio  unice  vera  vide- 
tur.  Nam  etsi  alium  non  memini  locum,  in  quo  con- 
vexa simpliciter  pro  vallibus  dicatur,  convexa  tamen 
vallium  legimus  apud  Justin.  II.  10.  extr.  et  'convexam 
vallem'  apud  Piin.  I\at.  Hist.   V.  5.  5."  —  Forbiger. 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  these  two  capital 
objections:  first,  that  whilst  it  assigns  a  subor- 
dinate place,  almost  no  place  at  all,  in  the  picture 
to  the  mountains,  which  are  expressly  and  emphatically 
mentioned  (dum  montibus  umbrae),  it  awards  a  prin- 
cipal and  prominent  position  to  woods,  which  are  not 
mentioned  at  all.  In  other  words,  Virgil  has  committed 
the  error  of  pulling  into  the  picture  mountains  which 
might  almost,  or  quite  as  well,  have  been  absent  from 
it,  whilst  he  has  left  out  woods  which  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  it  and  perform  the  chief  part  —  has  given 
us,  as  it  were,  the  play  of  Hamlet,  the  part  of  Hamlet 
himself  being  left  out,  and  that  of  Othello  subsliluled 
for  it.  And  secondly,  it  represents  the  shadows  of 
the  woods  as  lustratmg,  going  round  ,  obeuntia,  cir- 
cumeuntia,  not  the  woods  —  which  Ihey  do  actually 
go  round  —  but  the  mounlains,  with  respect  to  which 
they  are,  and  must  be,  nearly  stationary  —  Being  the 
shadows  of  the  woods,  they  must  remain  where  the 
woods  are,  going  round  Ihem  as  the  sun  goes  round, 
but  remaining  with  respect  to  the  mountains  as  sta- 
tionary, or  nearly  as  stationary,  as  the  very  woods  them- 
selves. La  Cerda's  interpretation,  '-Dum  umbrae  cir- 
cumibunt  montium  ambitus;  tul)erositas  quippe,  quae 
convexa  est  in  monlibus,  umbroni  elTn.il,    quae  umbra 

20 
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ex  diversa  solis  positione  monies  liistrat,  i.  e.  eircumif 
ambitqiie,  jam  banc,  jam  illam  partem  0])acans,"  al- 
though correctly  referring-  umbrae  to  the  shadows  formed 
by  the  mountains  themselves,  and  correctly  accounting 
for  the  change  of  place  ascribed  to  the  shadows  by 
the  word  ltjstrabunt,  involves  the  absurdity  of  repre- 
senting the  tuberosities  of  the  mountains,  the  very 
parts  on  which  the  lights  fall  oftenest  and  strongest, 
as  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  shadows. 

We  have  only  to  understand  convexa  in  its  very 
ordinary  sense  (see  Comm.  v.  314)  of  hollows,  crescent- 
ox  basin -shaped  depressions ,  and  (preserving  the  re- 
mainder of  La  Cerda's  exposition ,)  we  have  this  very 
simple  and  consistent  meaning  of  the  sentence:  so  long 
as  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  shall  slowly  pass  along, 
on,  or  over,  the  hollows  or  depressions  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountaiJis,  or  among  the  mountains  (i.  e.  the  hollows 
imhosomed  in  the  mountains)  —  so  long  as  the  hollows 
among  the  mountains  shall  he  traversed  by  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  structure:  'dum  in  nronlibus,  umbrae  (sciz.  moniium) 
lustrabunl  convexa'  (sciz.  moniium).  We  have  only 
to  add  to  the  idea  expressed  by  Horace  (Carm.  III.  6) 
in  the  words, 

—  "Sol  ubi  niontium 
Miitaret  umbras,"  — 

the  idea  of  perpetual  rei)etilion,  and  we  have  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Virgilian  idea :  so  long  as  the  sun  shall 
continue  to  cause  the  mountain  shadows  to  shift  place. 
Although  I  have  not  hesitated  (with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  MS.S.  and  especially  with  the  Medicean ,  and 
Vatican  Fragment)  to  connect  convexa  with  lustrabunt, 
it  is  but  right  to  inform  my  readers  that  besides  the 
authorities  enumerated  by  N.  Heinsius  (see  Burm.  in 
loc.)  for  placing  a  point  after  lustrabunt  and  so  referring 
CONVEXA  to  pascet  ,  there  is  also ,  as  I  have  satisfied 
myself  by  personal  examination,  that  of  the  Petrarchian 
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and  Ihc  two  Leipzig-  MSS.  On  Uie  other  hand,  in  the 
Gudian  and  Lhe  Dresden,  as  I  have  salislied  myself  by 
similar  personal  examination,  the  line  stands  thus, 
\vithout  any  intermediate  point: 

LUSTRABUM    CO^VEXA    POLIS    DUM    SIDERA    PASCET 

and  Pierius  informs  us  expressly  thai  "In  Oljlongo 
Codice,     et    in    aliquot    aliis   antiquis ,    post   dictionem 

coNVEXA    punctum    est    quae  lectio    quadrat 

cum  Ti.  Donati  sententia  dicentis 'quamdiu 

soils  umbra  vel  lunae  convexa  lustraverit  monlium'." 

Pascet.  —  This  is,  as  I  have  personally  ascertained, 
the  reading-  of  the  two  Leipzig  and  lhe  Dresden  ;  also  of 
the  Gudian  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  original  reading  in 
this  MS.  seems  to  have  been  'pascit',  which  has  been 
changed  into  pascet  by  the  hand  of  a  corrector.  I  lind  in 
Henry  Stephens,  Bersmann,  and  the  two  Heinsii,  pascet. 

PoLus  DUM  SIDERA  PASCET.  —  The  stars  being  sup- 
posed to  be  fiery,  or  of  fire,  (see  Lucret.  V.  518  and 
seq.,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  46.  118)  and  fire  requiring 
food,  aliment  or  fuel,  the  lerm  pascet  in  our  text,  being 
the  term  usually  applied  to  the  supplying  a  lire  with 
fuel  ("Quae  res  incendia  pascit,"  Lucil.  Etna,  220),  is 
peculiarly  appropriate. 

Quae  me  cunque  vocant  terrae.  —  "Quocunque  abiero, 
beneficii  accepti  memor  ero."  —  Heyne. 
"In  iis  terris,  in  quibus  consedero,  ut  perennis  sit  be- 
neficii tui  inemoria  efiiciam."  —  Wagner. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Eneas's  nobler  meaning 
is,  no  matter  whllher  I  may  be  called  —  no  matter 
what  becomes  of  me,  yo vr  fame  nil!  last  as  long  as 
the  world  itself.  Compare:  "Te  tanien  oranuis,  quibus- 
cunque  erimus  in  terris,  ut  nos  libcrosque  uostros  ita 
lueare"  &c.  —  Cic.  Epist.  ad  Fam.  II.  16. 

The  reader  will  also  recognize  in  the  words ,  quae 
ME  CUNOUE  vocant  terrae,  (vocant  being  in  the  indicative, 
not  the  subjunctive,    mood,)    a  polite  ;ind  graceful  in- 
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timation    (in    answer   1o   Dido's   invitation  v.  576)   that 
Eneas's  duly  leads  him  away  from  Carthage. 


617. 

OBSTUPUIT    PRIMO    ASPECTU    SIDONIA    DIDO 


So   Propertius   (IV.  4.  21),    exquisitely,    of  Tarpeja's 
first  sight  of  Talius : 

"Obstupuit  regis  facie  et  regalibus  armis 
Interqiie  olilitas  cxcidit  urna  manus." 


634. 

WON    IGNARA    MALI    MISERIS    SUCCURRERE    DISCO 


Scarcely  less  pathetic  is  our  own  Sterne:  "She  had 
suffered  persecution  and  learned  mercy."  Nor  is  Ulysses's 
sympathy  with  Ajax  (Soph.  Ajax,  v.  1381)  less  natural 
and  touching,  although,  as  arising,  not  from  recollection 
of  the  past,  but  from  expectation  of  the  future,  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  different  kind : 

A.     ^^Anoyocg  ovv  ;<£  rov  vfXQOv  &(tnTHv  tav; 

0.  JJ/(i)/f,  xui  yuQ  avTOi  fi'd-ad  I'iuuai." 
Compare  also  St.  Paul,  EpisL  to  Hehr.  IV.  15,  quoted 
by  Peerlkamp:  "of  ya()  txouev  aoyie^ta  fii]  dwafievov 
aviinaiyrina.i  raig  aad-i-VHaig  Tjuun',  TCf-Tteinaaasvov 
de  xaza  Tiavra.''  Also  Charlotte  Corday,  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  eve  of  her  execulion  and  published  by 
Lamartine  in  his  Ilistoire  des  Girondins,  Liv.  44.  cli.  VIII: 
"Les  prisonniers  de  la  Conciergerie,  loin  de  m'injurier 
comme  le  peuple  dans  les  rues,  onl  I'air  de  me  plaindre. 
Le  malheur  rend  compatissant.  C'esl  ma  derniere  re- 
flexion. 
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640. 

MUNERA    LAETITIAMQUE    DEI 


The  sense  of  this  line  (as  of  53S,  564  and,  I  believe, 
of  all  those  which  Xir^W  has  left  incomplete)  is  perfect, 
although  the  verse  is  not;  munera  laetitiamoue  dei,  i.  e. 
Mimera  laeta  Dei;  the  particular  god  intended  being 
sufficiently  indicated,  (a)  by  the  word  'laetitia'  (see 
Maetiliae  Bacchus  dator',  v.  738.  Jiovvnov  yavog, 
EuRip.  Cijcl.  V.  414;  (^oiQvog  yavog,  Eurip.  Bacchid. 
V.  261  and  3S2;  oui  Juovvaog  d\i)x  avdctaai  /«()//«, 
Hesiod,  Shield  of  Hercules,  v.  400);  and  (h)  by  the 
obvious  necessity  (observed  1)y  La  Cerda  and  others) 
that  wine  should  form  a  part  of  Dido's  presents. 

I  therefore  adhere,  with  Forbiger,  to  the  ordinary 
reading,  and  reject  with  him  ,  as  affording  a  much  in- 
ferior sense,  the  reading-  'dii',  proposed  by  A.  Gellius, 
and  adopted  by  Heyne,  Brunck,  Jahn ,  Wagner,  and 
Thiol.  Comj^are  En.  IX.  337,  where  Virgil  again  applies 
to  Bacchus  the  term  'Deus'  without  any  distinguishing 
adjunct:  "Membra  Deo  victus ;"  also,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
II.  85,  where  there  is  a  similar  application  of  the  term 
'Deus',    without    distinguishing    adjunct,     to  Phoebus: 

—  "cera  Deo  propiore  liquescit;"   also.    En.   III.  177: 

—  "ninnera  libo  Intcmerata  focis,"  where  'munera  inte- 
merata'  is  the  poetic  equivalent  i'or  ??ierum  vinum ;  also, 
Georg.  III.  526:  "Bacclii  Munera;"  but,  above  all,  the 
identical  expression  of  our  text  in  the  Letter  of  Crates 
to  Lysis  preserved  in  the  Epistolae  Mut.  Graecan.  Aurel. 
Allobr.  1600.  Fob:  "0;Twc;  av  roia  donov  vov  ihov 
(vinum  sciz.)  jj.}]  avifiai^ovvi  tig  xtxfaliji'  ooiyevrivai.' 

I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  dei  is  the 
reading  of  the  Gudian,  of  the  Kloster-Neuburg  MS.,  of  two 
IMSS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Liljrary  (Ihc  Pclrarchian,  and 
No.  79),  of  three  in  the  Munich  Library  (\os.  18059,21562, 
and  305)  and  of  the  six  principid  in  ilic  Vienna   Lilirary 
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(Nos.  113.  115.  117.  118.  120.  121),  of  the  two  Leipzig, 
and  of  the  Dresden.  I  have  also  found  it  in  both  the 
Heinsii.  IL  is  also,  as  appears  from  Foggini,  the  reading 
of  the  Medicean,  in  which,  however,  the  reading  has 
been  originally  'Dc',  the  final  'i'  having  been  after- 
wards added  in  red  ink.  Finally,  in  support  of  this 
reading  we  have  the  weighty  testimony  of  Picrius :  "Litem 
ego  quoque  sub  judice  reliclurus  eram,  nisi  exemplaria 
fere  omnia  vetustiora  reclamassent,  dei  legendum  esse 
attestantia." 


641. 

REGALl    SPLENDIDA    LUXU 


INSTRUrrUR 


The  structure  is  'splendida  regali  luxu',  not 'instruitur 
regali  luxu';  as  in  vers.  475,  'cruentus  mulla  caede', 
not  '  vaslabat  nuilta  caede'.  See  also  Comment  on 
"dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,"  v.  297. 


662. 

CUPIDO 


It  is  only,  as  appears  from  Claudian's  beautiful  Epi- 
thalamium  of  Honorius  and  Maria  (v.  73)^  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  mythological  etiquette,  that  the  son 
of  Venus,  the  great  God  of  Love,  himself  ("quantus 
Deus",  V.  723),  should  be  employed  for  the  ruin  of  Dido: 

"Mille  pliarclrati  ludunt  in  marg-ine  fratres, 
Ore  pares,  similes  habitu,  gens  mollis  Amorum. 
HosNynipliaipariunt:  ilium  (sciz.  Cupidinem)  Venus  aiirea solum 
Edidit.    Ille  Decs  caelumque  el  sidera  coinu 
Tcmperat,    cL  sunuuos  dignalur  figere  rcyes; 
Hi  plebcm  feriunl." 
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663. 

DONISOUE  FURENTEM 
INCENDAT  REGINAM  ATQUE  OSSIBUS  IMPLICET  IGNEM 

and  71G. 

PRAECIPUE  INFELIX  PESTl  DEVOTA  FUTURAE 
EXPLERI  MENTEM  NEQUIT  ARDESCITQUE  TUENDO 
PHOENISSA  ET  PARITER  PUERO  DONISQUE  MOVETUR 


1  here  was  perhaps  more  meaning'  in  Eneas's  presents 
llian  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  the  reader.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  double  crown  was  peculiarly 
the  bride's  crown;  compare  Turneb.  Advers.  XXIX.  4, 
and  (quoted  there  from  Donatus)  Valerius's  "Ipsa  suani 
dupliccm  Cythereacoronam;"  also  Gesner  in  voce  'vitta'. 
It  is  certain  loo  that  the  saffron  color  was  sacred  to 
Hymen,  and  the  saffron  colored  veil  peculiarly  the 
bride's  veil : 

"Pars  infecta  croco  vclaiDina  lulea  Serum 
Panditc,  Sidoniasque  solo  proslernile  vestes." 

CLAtD.  Epilh.  Honor,  ct  Mar.  211. 

See  also  Catull.  in  Niipt.  Juliae  et  Manlii,  Ovid,  Martial, 
Festus,  and  numerous  other  writers.  Also  Claudian,  of 
Proserpine's  pulling  on  a  garland  of  flowers: 

"Nunc  social  florcs,  seseque  ignara  coronal, 
Aug-urium  fatalc  tori." 

Be  Rapt.  Pros.  II.  140. 

Nothing-  could  have  been  more  suitable  for  Venus's 
purpose,  or  more  likely  to  produce  the  effects  described 
in  the  text,  than  such  sug-gestive  presents  conveyed 
from  Eneas  to  Dido  by  the  hands  of  Love  himself. 
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()G6. 


ET    SUB    KOCTEM    CURA    RECURSAT 


Nol,  as  erroneously  understood  by  Wordsworth, 

"The  calm  of  niglit  is  powerless  lo  remove 
These  cares," 

]jut  her  cares,  however  tliey  may  have  been  dissipated 
by  the  light  and  cheerfulness  of  the  day,  return  (as 
usually  happens  with  persons  whose  minds  are  un- 
easy) with  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  returning  night, 
and  prevent  her  from  sleeping.     Compare: 

"Qiios  jam  menle  dies,  quam  saeva  insomnia  curis 
Prospicio." 

Val.  Flacc.  I.  329. 
"Talia  dicenli  curarum  maxima  nutrix 
N  o  X  inlervenit." 

Ovid.  Met.   VIII.  81. 

"Noxque  ruit,  soli  veniens  non  niitis  amanti. 
Ergo  ubi,  cunctalis  exlrcmo  in  limine  planlis, 
Contigit  aegra  toros,  el  mens  Inceusa  Icnebris, 
Vertere  tunc  varies  per  longa  insomnia  questus, 
Nee  pereat  quo  scire  modo." 

Vat..  Flacc.  VII.  3.  (of  Medea;) 

and  above  all  Virgil  himself,  En.  IV.  529: 

"At  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa,  nee  unquam 
Solvituv  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noclem 
Accipit:  ingeminanl  curae." 


668. 

NATE    MEAE    VIRES    MEA   MAGNA    POTENTIA    SOLUS 
NATE    TATRIS    SUMMI    OUI    TELA    TVPHOEA    TEMNIS 


W^agner,   following;  N.  Heinsius,  and  followed  by  For- 
bi^^er   and   Ladewig,    has    removed    from    the   Heynian 
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text  (lie  coiiuna  |tl;«ee(j  between  potentia  and  solus, 
and  connects  the  two  words  together  so  as  to  obtain 
the  following-  sense:  "Ouantimivis  magna  habeatur  vis 
ac  potentia  mea,  tamen  tuo  solius  numine  nititur ;  nulla 
est  sine  te."  I  not  merely  replace  the  pause,  but  use 
a  semicolon  instead  of  a  comma  in  order  to  separate 
the  two  words  more  completely; 

First  and  chiefly,  because  I  think  we  thus  obtain 
a  better  sense;  son,  who  alone  settest  at  nought  the 
supreme  Father's  weapons  Typhoean. 

Secondly,  because  solus  is  weak  coming  in  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  and  sentence,  to  which  it  seems  tacked 
like  an  after-thought,  while  it  is  extremely  strong  and 
emphatic,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  sen- 
tence,  and  prefixed  to  an  entire  verse. 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  so  separated  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  connected  with  the  succeeding,  sentence 
by  the  actual  punctuation  both  of  the  Medicean  and 
the  Vatic,  Fragment;  see  Foggini  and  Bottari. 

Fourthly,  because  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  punctuation  known  to  Servius,  whose  words  are 
these:  "solds,  nate;  id  est,  qui  solus  contemnis  Jovis 
fulmina,   qufE  diis  caeteris  solent  esse  terrori." 

For  all  these  reasons  I  join  Daniel  Heinsius,  Bur- 
mann,  Fabricius ,  the  Baskerville  text  and  Alfieri,  in 
separating  solus  from  the  preceding,  and  attaching  it 
to  the  succeeding,  clause.  It  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
weight  of  the  authority  of  the  Gudian,  in  which,  as  I 
have  ascertained  by  personal  examination,  there  is  a 
semicolon  placed  after  solus,  and  no  pause  at  all 
between  solus  and  potentia,  which  induced  N.  Heinsius 
tp  separate  solus  from  the  succeeding  context,  and 
connect  it  with  the  preceding. 

Nate  me/E  vires  &c.  —  Compare  Venus's  similar  per- 
suasion of  Cupid  to  wound  Medea  with  the  love  of 
Jason:  ''Ei  d'  aye  /[wi,  7T{)Ofpo(»i/^"  M.  —  Apollon. 
Rhod.   hi.    131.     See    also    (in    (iorws,    Mus.   flor^nt. 
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Tom.  II.  Tab.  16,  Fig.  1.)  a  representation,  taken  from 
a  gem,  of  Cupid  breaking  Jupiter's  thunder-bolls  across 
his  knee. 


697. 

UBI    MOLLIS    AMARACUS    ILLUM 
FLORIBUS    ET    DULCl    ASPIRANS    COMPLECTITUR    UMBRA 


Amaracus,  —  Specially  selecled  by  the  poet  as  sacred 
to  Hymen.    See  Catull.  in  JSupt.  JuVue  et  Manlii ,   v.  6: 
"Cinge  (Hymen  sciz.)  tempora  floribus 
Suaveolentis  aniaraci." 


701. 

CUM   VENIT    AULAEIS   JAM    SE   REGINA    SUPERBIS 
AUREA    COMPOSUIT    SPONDA    MEDIAMOUE    LOCAVIT 


AuLAEis.  —  "Sunt  vestes  stragulae,  spondae  et  toro  in- 
jectae."  —  Heyne,  approved  by  Ladewig.  I  think  rather 
(with  La  Cerda  and  Alciatus,  Parerg.  XII.  10)  hangings 
over  head;  bolh  because  1  find  no  instance  of  'aulaea' 
used  in  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne,  and 
because  otherwise  the  queen  were  not  suflicienlly 
distinguished  from  the  guests,  who  are  described  (vv. 
704.  712)  as  reclining  on  cushions  ornamented  with 
crimson  embroidery. 

CoMPOSuiT.  —  Settled  herself  in  a  becoming  position, 
and  adjusted  her  dress.  Compare:  "Idem,  quum  Graeco 
pallio  amictus  intrasset  (carent  enim  togae  jure,  quibus 
aqua  et  igni  interdictum  est),  postquam  se  composuit, 
circumspexitque   habitum    suum."     Plin.    Epist.  IV.  11. 

"Leviter  consurgendum,  turn  in  componenda  toga 

paullum  est  commorandum."    Quinct.  II.  3.  156. 
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Mediam  locavit.  —  To  avoid  loo  great  minuleness 
our  author  states  merely  that  Dido  placed  herself  mediam, 
i.  e.  on  the  middle  '  leclus '  ( corresponding  exactly  to 
our  head  of  the  table),  but  as  there  was  a  middle  place, 
as  well  as  side  places,  on  the  middle  'lectus',  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  Dido  occupied,  not  only  the  middle 
'lectus',    but   the    middle  place  of  the  middle  'leclus'. 

As  it  appears  clearly  from  the  separate  entrances 
(v.  703  and  711)  and  separate  applauses  (v.  751)  of 
the  Trojans  and  Tyrians ,  that  the  two  parties  sat ,  to 
a  certain  degree,  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  as  we  have  just  seen  that  Dido  occupied  the  centre 
place  of  the  'medius  lectus'  (i.  e.  the  centre  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table),  it  follows  almost  certainly  that 
her  guests ,  the  Trojans ,  occupied  the  '  imys  lectus ', 
i.  e.  that  side  of  the  length  of  the  table  which  was  on 
her  right  hand,  while  her  own  people,  the  Tyrians, 
occupied  the  (opposite)  'summus  lectus',  or  that  side 
of  the  lenglh  of  the  table  which  was  on  her  left.  Also 
that  Eneas  and  the  simuialed  Ascanius  were  placed  on 
Dido's  right  on  Ihe  second  seat  of  the  'medius  leclus', 
at  Ihe  head  of  the  table,  having  Dido  on  their  left  hand, 
and  on  their  right  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  table, 
and  then  all  along  the  right  side  of  the  table  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Trojan  parly.  The  principal  Tyrian 
nobles  would  naturally  occupy  the  corresponding  place 
on  Dido's  left.  For  a  plan  of  the  Triclinium  see  Doe- 
ring  ad  Dor.  Sat.  II.  S.  See  also  Le  Palais  de  Scaurus 
XIX,  and  Plut.  Symp.   VIII.  7. 

As  usual  in  Virgil's  sentences,  the  first  placed  verb 
comes  last  in  Ihe  order  of  lime:  'mediam  locavit,  et 
sese  composuit'. 
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707. 

ORDINE    LONGO 


In  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally  exa- 
mined respecting-  this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian,  the  Pe- 
trarchian,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  the  Dresden,  the  two 
Leipzig,  and  Nos.  113.  115.  116  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Vienna,  I  have  found  the  reading  to  be  longo.  Longo 
is,  besides,  the  only  reading  recognised  either  by  Ser- 
vius  or  Donatus,  and  is  moreover,  if  Foggini  is  to  be 
relied  on,  the  reading  of  the  Medicean.  I  find  longo 
also  in  the  younger  Heinsius,  although  in  his  note  (see 
Burmann)  he  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  Charisius 
inclines  him  in  favor  of  'I  on  gam',  contrary  to  all  his 
MSS.  In  the  elder  Heinsius  I  find  'longam',  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Wagner,  who,  although  accustomed 
to  hold  himself  bound  by  the  single  unsupported  au- 
thority of  the  Medicean,  has  on  the  present  occasion 
most  unaccountably  and,  as  it  were,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  showing  his  independance,  rebelled  against 
thai  authority  where  it  is  (with  one  solitary  and  very 
doubtful  exception)  backed  by  the  entire  host  of  Vir- 
gilian  MSS. 


709. 

PARES    AETATE    MINISTRI 


It  is  neither  indilFerently  nor  accidentally  that  Virgil 
assigns  to  Dido  a  number  of  attendants  all  of  one  age. 
It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tacitus  (An- 
nal.  XV.  69)  that  etiquette  did  not  permit  persons  of 
private  rank  to  be  waited  on  by  such  attendants:  "Ju- 
betque    praevenire    conatus   consulis ;     occupare    velul 
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urcein  ejus;  oi»priinere  deleclain  juvenlulem;  quia 
Vestinus  iiniuinentes  loro  aetles,  dccoraque  servitia  el 
I)ari  aetatc  habebat.  " 


721. 

HAEC  OCULIS  HAEC  PECTORE  TOTO 
HAERET  ET  IMERDUM  GREMIO  FOVET  lASCIA  DIDO 
INSIDEAT    QUANTUS    MISER.\E    DEUS 


'Thai  the  word  dido,  after  reginam  and  haec,  is  clumsy, 
and  halli  a  bad  effect,  will  be  acknowledg-ed  I  believe 
by  every  poet.  I  should  rather  thus:  Inscia  quantus, 
Insidcal  quantus  miserae  Deus."  —  Jortin,  PhiloL  Tracts. 
On  the  contrary,  the  insertion  ofDido's  name  in  this 
position  not  only  gives  additional  pathos  to  the  passage, 
but  is  according  to  Virgil's  manner: 

—  "Donee  rcg'ina  sacerdos 
Marie  gravis  g-eminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem." 

En.  I.  277. 
"Quos  hominum  ex  facie  dea  saeva  potentibus  herbis 
Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terg-a  ferarum." 

En.   VII.  19. 

See  also  En,  I.  500  and  695 ;  II.  403 ;  also  the  se- 
paration of  'Delius'  from  'Apollo'  (En.  III.  162);  of 
'Ithacus'  from 'Ulysses '  (III.  628) ;  of'Saturnia'  from 
'Jovis  conjux'  (IV.  91);  of  'Deus'  from  'Somnus' 
(V.  841);  and  the  junction  of  the  separated  appella- 
tives with  separate  verbs.  The  proposed  repetition  of 
ouANTus  would  have  only  operated  to  withdraw  the 
attention  from  the  principal  personage,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  it  on  one  which  performs  only  a  secondary 
part. 

Akin  to  this  criticism  of  the  learned  Jortin  on  inscia 
DIDO  is  that  of  Steevens,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, on 
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"At  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  aiire  sepsit, 
Et  multo  nebulae  eircum  dea  fudit  amictu." 

En.  I.  415: 

"Had  Virgil  lived  to  have  revised  his  Eneid,  he  would 
hardly  have  permilied  both  of  these  lines  to  have  re- 
mained in  his  text.  The  awkward  repetition  ot  the 
nominative  case  in  the  second  of  them  seems  to  decide 
very  strongly  against  it."  —  Steevens's  Shakespeare, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  IV.  so.  1,  note.  Hard  indeed 
is  the  destiny  of  authors!  transcendent  excellence, 
clearness,  and  beauty  of  style  are  as  surely  accounted 
awkwardness,  clumsiness,  and  error,  by  the  judges 
who  sit  on  our  critical  bench,  as,  two  centuries  ago, 
superior  physical  knowledge,  or  even  singular  blame- 
lessness  of  life,  was  received  in  our  criminal  courts 
as  proof  incontrovertible  of  communication  with  the 
Father  of  evil. 


740. 

DIXIT  ET  IN  MEXSAM  LATICUM  LIBAVIT  HONOREM 


It  is  remarkable  that,  although  in  mensam  is  the  reading- 
of  the  Medicean,  and  the  only  reading  recognised 
either  by  Servius  or  Donatus,  yet  in  the  only 
three  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally  examined, 
viz.  the  two  Leipzig-  and  the  Dresden,  as  well  as  in  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  I  have  found  'immensum',  con- 
cerning- the  antiquity  of  which  reading-  we  have  further 
the  testimony  of  Pierius:  "In  oblongo  codice,  quem 
Pomponii  Laeti  delicias  fuisse  dicunt,  'Immensum' 
legitur;  idem  in  Longobardico  et  aliquot  aliis  perve- 
luslis."  Maittaire  informs  us  that  the  Venice  Ed.  of 
1472  reads  'immensum  laticis',  and  the  Milan  of 
1474,  'immensam  laticum'.  The  reading  'iiiimen- 
s  u  m '    no    doubt    arose  from  the  accidental  corruption 
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of  IN  MENSAM  inlo  "i  111  m  G  IT  s  a  111 ' ,  and  the  subsequent 
intenlional  change  of  the  latter  inlo  'immensum',  in 
order   to    make   it  asrree  with  honorem. 


744. 

CITHARA  CRINITUS  lOPAS 
PERSONAT  AURATA  DOCUIT  QUAE  MAXIMUS  ATLAS 
HlC  CAMT  ERRANTEM  LUNAM  SOLISQUE  LABORES 


Although  the  Medicean  reads  'qu  em' (which  has  been 
adopted  by  Nich.  Heinsius,  Jahn  and  Wakefield),  I  think 
Virgil  must  have  written  quae,  first  and  principally  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  Wagner,  "Sed  ilia  iopas  cithara 
PERSONAT  flagilant  accusalivum  objecti :  ea,  quae  docuit." 
Secondly,  because  from  Pierius's  words,  "In  Romano 
Codice,  et  quibusdam  aliis  legere  est  'docuit  quern 
maximus  atlans',"  the  plain  conclusion  is  that  the 
majority  of  Pierius's  iMSS.  read  ouae.  Thirdly,  because 
Donatus  gives  us  the  express  gloss,  "Non  turpia  aut  ob- 
scoena,  sed  venientia  ex  philosophiae  fonte,  quaedocuerat 
Atlas  maxiinus."  Fourthly,  because  I  find  quae  in  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and  Mailtaire  testifies  that  quae 
is  the  reading  both  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  the 
Milan  Ed.  of  1474.  I  have  myself  personally  consul- 
ted only  three  MSS.,  viz.  Leipzig  35,  Leipzig  36,  and 
the  Dresden.  In  the  first  I  have  found  quae,  in  the 
second  q.   and  in  the  third  'que  m '. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
I  prefer  the  much  calumniated  Daniel  Heinsius  (who 
here  reads  quae)  to  the  scarcely  less  overrated  Nicholas. 
See  Prefatory  Remarks. 

Hic  CANiT  ERRANTEM  LUNAM  &c .  —  The  Calm  and 
philosophical  subject  of  lopas's  song  contrasts  finely 
with  the  subsequent  romantic  and  exciting  narrative 
of  Eneas.     In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  Virgil 
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has  improved  upon  his  master,  who,  making  his 
minstrel  sing,  and  his  hero  tell,  similarly  romantic 
stories,  loses  the  advantage  of  eonlrasl.  See  Odyss. 
Books  Yin.  IX. 

SoLisouE  LABORES.  —  "DcfecUis  solis."  —  Heyne, 
and  so  Wagner  ad  Georg.  II.  418.  I  think  not,  hnl 
simply  the  toils  (diurnal  and  annual  revolutions)  of  the 
sun;    for  we  have  in  Silius  Italicus,  XIV.  348: 

—  "Atqne  una  pelagi  lunaeqiie  labores," 
where  the  adjoined  'pelagi'  shews  that  'labores'  cannot 
by    possibility    mean    eclipses   or    any   thing    else    but 
toils.     Errantem   lunam   solisc'DE   labores  ,    i.e.   labores 
errantis  lunae  et  solis. 


749. 

QUID  TANTUM  OCEANO  PROPERENT  SE  TlNfiERE   SOLES 
HIBERNI  VEL  QVXE  TARDIS  MORA  NOCTIBUS  0B8TET 
JNGEMINAKT  PLAUSUM  TVRII  TROESOUE   SE^UIUNTUR 


"Tardis  ,   non  longis,  sed  aestivis.    i.  e.  tarde  venieai- 
tibus."  —  Servius. 

"Cur  dierum  spatia  decrescant  ^ac  crescanl  per  diversas 
anni  vices."  —  Heyne. 

"Cur  aestate  breviores  sint  noctes."  —  Wagner, 
—   "Wlial  cause  delays 
The  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter  days." 

Dryden. 

Before  I  accept  this  interpretation,  I  beg-  to  be  in- 
formed where  in  the  whole  passage  there  is  any  men- 
lion  of  summer,  or  of  any  season  except  winter. 
If  I  am  told  in  reply  thai  there  is  indeed  no  direct  men- 
tion of  summer,  but  that  summer  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  expression  tardis  noctibus,  which  can  only 
mean  slorvly  coming  on,  or  Me,  nights,  J  a«k  agajn  why 
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may  nol  tardis  noctibus    (as  in  Ovid.   Ep.  ex  Pont.  II. 
4.  25: 

"Long-a  dies  citius  brumali  sidere,  noxque 
Tardior  hiberna  solstitialis  erit;") 

mean  the  slowly  moving,  slowly  departing,  nights  of 
the  just  mentioned  winter,  and  whether  it  is  not  much 
more  simple  and  natural,  and  accordant  with  the  usual 
Virgilian  construction,  to  refer  these  words  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  sentence  of  which  they  form  a  part,  than 
to  suppose,  and  bring-  from  a  distance,  a  subject  to 
which  to  refer  them?  But  then  lam  asked,  What  is  lo 
be  done  with  obstet?  can  it  mean  any  thing  else  than 
impediment  to  the  coming-  on  of  the  nights  in  summer? 
Certainly,  and  much  more  simply,  impediment  to  the 
departure  or  setting,  or  plunging  in  ocean,  of  the  nights 
of  winter;  the  hiatus  after  the  word  being  supplied 
(like  the  subject  of  tardis  noctibus)  from  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence,  thus:  obstet  —  quominus  eae 
quoque,  praecipitantes  caelo  (compare  En.  II.  8),  se 
tingant  oceano.  We  have  thus  this  plain  and  connected 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage:  tVhy  the  winter  suns 
are  in  such  haste,  and  the  winter  nights  so  slow, 
to  plunge  into  the  ocean,  or  in  plain  prose,  why 
the  winter  days  are  so  short  and  the  winter  nights  so 
long:  noctibus  being  opposed  to  soles,  tardis  to  pro- 
PERENT,  and  TiNGERE  ocEANO  and  HiBERNi  commou  (accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  Virgil  and  the  best  Latin  writers)  to 
both  clauses  of  the  sentence.  The  ancients,  and  particularly 
the  poets,  always  pictured  the  night  as  following  the 
course  of  the  sun  or  day;  rising  like  him  out  of 
the  ocean  in  the  east.  En.  II.  250,  traversing  like  him 
the  whole  sky,  En.  V.835,  and  setting  like  him  in  the 
ocean  in  the  west.  En.  II.  8.  Compare  Comments  En. 
II.  250;  IV.  246.     Also: 
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and: 


"Dum  loquor,  Hesperio  positas  in  littore  metas 
Humida  nox  tetig-it." 

Ovid,  Melam.  II.  142; 

"Sed  cur  repente  noctis  aestivae  vices 
Hiberna  longa  spalia  producunt  mora? 
Aut  quid  cadentes  delinet  stellas  polo  ? 
Phoebum  moramur:  redde  jam  mundo  diem." 

Seneca,  Agam.  53  ; 


and 


"Oscula  cong-erimus  properata,  sine  ordine,  raplim ; 
Et  querimnr  parvas  noctibus  esse  moras." 

Ovid,  Heroid.  JVIH.  113; 

and  exactly  parallel  lo  our  text: 

"Propterea  noctes  hiberno  tempore  longpae 
Cessant,  dum  veniat  radialum  insigne  diei." 

LucRET.  V.  69S; 

and: 

—  "Brumamque  moranfem 
Noctibus"  — 

AusoN.  Precat.  Cons.  Design,  v.  49. 

Ingeminant  plausum.  —  Simply,  repeat  applause  — 
applaud,  and  then  applaud  again.  Compare  Ovid 
(Metam.  III.  368),  of  Echo: 

—  "Tamen  haec  in  fine  loquendi 
Ingeminat  voces,  auditaque  verba  reportal." 

Tlie  applause  is  begun  by  the  Tyrians,  and  only  taken 
up  by  the  Trojans,  the  Tyrians  being  at  home  and 
the  Trojans  their  guests ,  and  it  being  customary  in 
entertainments  (as  appears  from  Petron.  P.  124:  "Damns 
omnes  plausum  a  lamilia  inceptum")  that  the  applause 
should  be  commenced  by  the  household.  See  Conun. 
vers.  701. 
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756. 


NUiN'C    nUANTUS    ACHILLES 


"yuam  magniis  corporis  viribus  et  aninii  virtute."  — 
Heyne.  I  think,  not;  because  such  a  question  bears 
no  resenibhmce  to  the  other  questions  asked  by  Dido, 
all  of  which  concerned  particularities  about  which  a 
woman  was  likely  to  be  curious,  and  which  were  ca- 
pable of  being:  answered  in  a  few  words,  whereas  the 
question,  "  quani  magnus  Achilles  corporis  viribus  et 
animi  virtute?"  was  too  comprehensive  to  be  answered 
in  less  than  an  Achilleis.  The  question,  I  think,  relates 
solely  to  the  great  stature  for  which  Achilles  was 
remarkable;  see  Lycophron  (Cassandra,  v.  860): 

'"'^lliv&iiv  Tov  sivu7iri%vv    Aittxov  rqnov 

and  Philostratus  in  Heroicis:  ^''VTitQcpvr^q  dt  to  oioLia 
tcpaivevo,  av^rjd-eig  xe  qaov  ij  va  jioog  vaig  ntjyaig 
d'tvdna,"  quoted  by  Meursius  ad  Lycophron  Cassandr., 
Oper.  Tom.  V.  Col.  990.  Also  Quintus  Calaber  (UI.  60) 
describing-  Achilles  wounded  by  Apollo: 

"/2c   (/</   i(^r^,   y.ui   taarog   oijov   vfcpffaaiv  stvx&ij. 
IliQU   8'    laaiifift'og,   (nvyf^ov  7tgoiJ,xs  ^bIs^ivov, 
Kai   E   &oo)g   ovujcte   xutu   aq)vgov.    aiipa   8'    uviui 
zlvaui'  vno   y.gadiijV.   o   6'    unTQaTiti'    ti'vTS  7ivQyo<:." 

Also  the  account  given  by  the  same  author  (III.  709) 
of  the  vastness  of  the  funeral  pyre  required  to  burn 
the  corpse  of  Achilles.     Also  Horat.  Carm.  IV.  6.  9: 

"llle  (Achilles  sclz.),  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
Pinus,  aut  impulsa  cuprcssus  Euro, 
Procidit  late,  posuitque  collum  in 
Pulvere  Teucro." 

So  understood  the  question  is  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  with  the  context. 
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Compare  Valer.  Place.  V.  209: 

—  "Qiiain  magnus  Eiiipeus 

Et  pater  aurato  quanlus  jacct  Iiiachus  aulro;" 

also  Eti.  II.  592: 

—  "Confessa  deam,  qualisqiie  vidcri 
Caelicolis  et  quanta  solet;" 

also  Prop.  II.  7.  51: 

—  "Et  tanti  corpus  Achilloi, 
Maximaquc  in  parva  sustulit  ossa  manu  ; 

also  Polyphemus  recommending-  himself  to  Galatea: 
"Aspice,  sim  quanlus.     Non  est  hoc  corpore  major 
Jupiter  in  caelo." 

Ovid,  Metam.  XIII.  842; 

also  "Tantiis  in  arma  patel,"  En.  XL  644. 


II. 


1. 

CONTICUERE  OMNES  INTENTIOUE  ORA  TENERANT 


—     "Sieli,    wie  mit  lauschendem  Mund 
Und  wcit  geoffuetem  Auge  die  Horer  alle  passen. " 

WiELAND.   Oberon  I. 


3. 

INFANDUM  REGINA  JUBES  RENOVARE  DOLOREM 


—     "Immania  vulnera,  rector 
Integrare  jnbes,  Furias,  et  Lemiion.  et  arctis 
Arma  inserta  toris  debellatosque  pudendo 
Eiisp  mares. " 

Stat.   Theb.  V.  29, 

Dante's  charminjj  lines,  — 

—     "Ncssun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria,  e  cio  sa  '1  tuo  dottore. 
Ma  s'   a  conoscer  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  affetto, 
Faro  come  coliii  che  piangc  e  dice.  " 

Inferno,  V.   121. 

are  a  translation  of,  and,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  say, 
an  improvement  on,  tlie  introductory  verses  of  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  the  Eneis.     The  poet,  who  imagines  him- 
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self  visiting  the  infernal  regions  in  the  company,  and 
under  the  guidance,  of  the  shade  of  Virgil,  meets  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini,  and  inquires  of  her  in  terms  paraUel  to 
Dido's  inquiry  of  Eneas,  (I.  757.)  — 

"Ma  dimmi;  al  tempo  de'  dolci  sospiri, 
A  clie,  e  come  concedette  amore, 
Che  conosceste  i  dubbiosi  deslri?" 
To  which  he  replies  in  the  above-quoted  lines,  "Nessun 

maggior   dolore,    E    cio    sa   '1   tuo   dottore." 

'L  tuo  dottore,  viz.  Virgil,  who  was  standing  by  at 
the  very  moment  in  the  capacity  of  Dante's  guide  and 
instructor,  and  who  knew  well  how  great  a  pain  it  is  to 
remember  in  affliction  times  of  past  prosperity,  having 
himself  so  pathetically  expressed  that  sentiment  in  his 
famous  commencement  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Eneis, 
iNFANDUM  REGiNA  JUBES  &c.  Frauccsca  then  proceeds, 
almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Eneas's  reply  to  Dido,  — 

"Ma  s'  a  conoscer  la  prima  radice 

Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotauto  affetto, 

(Sed  si  tantus  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostros,  &:c.) 

Faro  come  colui  che  piaiige  e  dice. " 

1  will  do  as  Eneas  did,  and  weeping  tell  you  the  whole 

story:  (Quis  talia  fando  teniperet  a  lacrymis Inci- 

piam.)  It  seems  unaccountable  that  the  plain  reference  to 
Virgil's  shade  in  the  words  "e  cio  sa  '1  tuo  dottore," 
(see  no  less  than  two  applications  of  the  term  dottore 
to  Virgil  in  the  21st  Canto  of  the  Purgatory;  and  com- 
pare the  exactly  corresponding  reference  to  Cato  in  the 
exactly  corresponding  words,  "  Come  sa  chi  per  lei  vita 
rifluta,"  Purgat.  1.  72.),  and  to  the  Virgilian  infandum  re- 
GiNA  JUBES  etc.,  in  "Ncssuu  maggior  dolore,"  should  not 
have  been  perceived  by  Dante's  commentators;  two  of 
the  best  of  whom  (Venturi  and  Biagioli)  understand"'/ 
iiio  dottore''''  to  mean  Boetius,  and  '•'■Nessun  maggior  do- 
lore'' &c.,  to  be  a  versiiication  of  a  sentiment  which  they 
have  found  in  that  philosopher's  treatise,  Be  Consolatione 
Philosop]}iae ;  whilst  a  third,   (Lombardi.)   although  cor- 
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rectly  referring-  "7  iuo  dotiore''''  to  Virgil's  shade,  spoils 
the  whole  passage  by  assigning  as  the  reason  of  Fran- 
cesca's  special  appeal  to  Virgil's  shade,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment,  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  &c., 
that  Virgil's  shade  being,  as  well  as  herself,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  infernal  regions,  had  had  like  experience  with 
herself  of  the  truth  of  that  sentiment;  "Trovandosi  anch' 
egli  (viz.  Virgilio)  nella  miseria  dell'  infernale  carcere." 
Beautiful  indeed  must  those  lines  be,  which,  even  thus 
distorted,  and  shorn  of  half  their  fine  sense  and  excel- 
lence, have  yet  always  been,  and  still  are,  quoted  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lines  of  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  stories  in  the  wonderful  work  ofVirgil's  greatest 
imitator  and  admirer. 

Infantum.  —  The  translators  (with  the  exception 
of  Dryden  and  Sir  J.  Denham,  who  never  even  so  much 
as  attempt  the  true  meaning  of  any  of  Virgil's  words), 
agree  in  rendering  infandus,  ineffable,  that  cannot  be 
told:  "untellyble"  (Douglas);  "cannot  be  told"  (Sur- 
rey); "past  utterance  severe"  (Beresford);  "  unaus- 
sprechlichen"  (Voss).  So  also  Forbiger,  in  his  note  on 
the  passage;  "()<«'  ianlus  est  iit  verbis  exprimi  non 
possitr  A  very  slight  observation,  however,  of  Virgil's 
use  of  the  word  in  other  places,  as  for  instance,  En.  1. 
255;  II.  132;  IV.  85.  and  613,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
its  meaning  is  not  ineffable  or  that  cannot  be  told,  but 
primarily  (and  according  to  the  pi'Oper  force  of  the  i)ar- 
ticiple  in  das),  that  should  not,  must  not  be  told,  and 
therefore,  secondai-ily ,  horrible.  So  Richardson,  in  his 
excellent  dictionary,  '' Titfandous  [Lat.  inlandns],  That 
ought  not  to  be  spoken;  too  di'cadful  to  be  si)oki'n." 
And  such  is  Howell's  use  of  the  word  (quoted  by  Ri- 
chardson): "This  infandous  custom  of  swearing,  1  ob- 
serve, reigns  in  England  lately,  more  than  any  whei-e 
else."  The  wide  difference  between  infandous  and 
ineffable  will  be  manifest  on  the  substitution  of  ine/fable 
for  infandous  in  this  sentence. 
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The  Spanish   and  Italian   translators   have  not  fallen 
into  this  error. 

"La  horrible  historia  y  el  dolor  iiifando.  " 

Yelasco. 
—     *'  Dogliosa  istoria, 
E  d'amara  e  d'orribil  rinieaibrauza. " 

Caro. 


5, 

QUAEOUE    IPSE    MISERRIMA    VIDI 


QuAEQUE  is  epexegetic  and  limitative;  the  meaning  of 
Eneas  being-,  not  that  he  will  describe  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  the  miseries  he  had  himself  v^dtnessed,  but  that  he 
will  describe  so  much  of  the  taking-  of  Troy,  and  its  mi- 
series, as  he  had  himself  witnessed. 

The  view  thus  suggested  by  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  introductory  sentence,  is  confirmed  by  the 
narrative  itself;  for  Eneas,  having-  briefly  mentioned  the 
building-  of  the  wooden  horse,  and  the  concealment  of 
the  Grecian  navy  at  Tenedos,  immediately  proceeds  to 
say,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  issued  out  of  the 
gates  rejoicing-,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  departure 
of  the  Greeks  was  bruited  abroad;  that  he  saw  the  horse, 
and  was  present  at  the  argument  respecting  what  should 
be  done  with  it;  that  he  saw  Laocoon  fling  his  spear 
against  it,  and  heard  it  sound  hollow;  that  his  attention 
was  drawn  ofl"  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Sinon ,  of 
the  whole  of  whose  story  he  was  an  ear- witness;  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  agreed  to  spare  Sinon's  life; 
that  he  saw  the  two  serpents  come  across  the  sea,  and 
destroy  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons;  that  he  assisted  to 
break  down  the  wall  in  order  to  admit  the  horse  into 
the  city;  that  Hector  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
informed  him  that  the    city  was   on   ftre  and  could  not 
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be  saved,  —  advised  him  to  ily,  and  committed  the  Pe- 
nates to  his  charg-e";  that  on  awaking-  he  saw,  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  the  city  in  flames;  that,  flying  to 
arms,  he  met  Pantheus,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  escaping- 
from  the  citadel,  with  his  gods'  images  and  the  other 
sacred  objects  of  liis  religion;  that  Pantheus  informed 
him  that  armed  men  were  pouring  out  of  the  horse,  that 
Sinon  was  a  traitor  and  had  fired  the  city,  and  that  the 
whole  Grecian  army  was  entering  at  the  gates;  that  he 
united  himself  with  a  few  friends  whom  he  happened  to 
meet,  and  falling  in  with  Androgeos,  and  a  party  of 
Greeks,  they  slew  them  every  one,  and  clothed  them- 
selves with  their  spoils ;  that,  thus  disguised,  they  for  a 
while  carried  terror  and  death  everywhere,  but  at 
length,  in  attempting  to  rescue  Cassandra  from  a  party 
who  were  dragging-  her  from  the  temple,  were  discove- 
red to  be  Trojans,  and  attacked  by  the  Greeks,  while 
the  Trojans,  taking  them  for  Greeks,  overwhelmed  them 
with  missiles  from  the  top  of  the  temple;  that,  the 
greater  number  of  his  party  having  thus  perished,  he 
with  the  small  remainder,  was  attracted  by  the  tumult 
to  Priam's  palace,  from  the  roof  of  which  he  beheld  the 
door  forced,  the  building  set  on  fire,  the  women  and  the 
aged  king  driven  for  shelter  to  an  altar  in  an  interior 
court,  and  the  king  himself  slain  at  the  altar  in  the  blood 
of  his  son;  that,  his  companions  having-  leaped  in  de- 
spair to  the  ground,  or  given  themselves  up  to  the  fla- 
mes, he  was  left  alone;  that,  descending  and  happening- 
to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hiding,  he  was  about  to 
sacrifice  her  to  the  Manes  of  his  country,  when  his  arm 
was  stayed  by  Venus,  who  connnandcd  liim  to  seek  out 
his  aged  parent  and  his  wife  and  child,  and  with  them 
fly  instantly  from  Troy;  and  who,  at  the  same  time 
taking  ofl"  the  veil  which  clouded  his  mortal  vision, 
showed  him  the  gods  actively  and  personally  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  the  city;  that,  having  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  he  saw  the  encouraging  omens  of  a  tongue 
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of  fire  on  the  head  of  lulus,  and  a  star  shootmg-  in  the 
direction  of  Ida;  that  he  escaped  out  of  the  city  bear- 
ing- his  father  on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  lulus  by  the 
hand;  that  Creusa,  following  behind,  was  lost  on  the 
road;  that,  returning  to  seek  her,  he  found  his  father's 
house  filled  with  Greeks,  and  on  fire;  that,  extending 
his  search  everywhere,  he  returned  to  the  citadel,  and 
saw  Phenix  and  Ulysses  guarding  captives  and  booty  in 
the  temple  of  Juno ;  that  as  he  called  aloud  upon  Creusa 
through  the  streets  and  houses,  her  shade  presented  it- 
self, and  informing-  him  that  she  was  provided  for  by 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  enjoined  him  to  abandon  all 
search  for  her,  and  proceed  upon  his  divine  mission  to 
found  a  new  empire  in  Hesperia,  where  another,  and  a 
royal,  spouse  awaited  him;  that  accordingly  he  returned 
to  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  his  father  and  son 
and  domestics,  and  found  there  a  great  number  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  burning  city,  collected,  and  prepared  to 
share  his  fortunes;  and  that  with  them  and  his  father 
and  son,  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  Troy,  and  made  good 
his  retreat  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  a  mere^^er- 
sojutl  narrative  of  one  of  the  principal  suflferers;  every 
circumstance  related,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
concealment  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Tenedos,  having  been 
witnessed  by  the  relator,  or  heard  by  him  on  the  spot 
from  Pantheus  or  Sinon.  This  is,  1  think,  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  critics  who  have  objected  to  Virgil's  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
full,  complete,  and  strategical  account  of  the  taking  of 
a  great  city;  that  many  circumstances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  happened,  and  which  indeed  must  have 
happened  on  such  an  occasion,  have  been  either  wholly 
omitted  or  left  unexplained;  and  that,  in  short,  Virgil,  in 
his  second  book  of  the  Ends,  has  evinced  his  infinite 
inferiority  in  strategical  science  to  his  great  prototype 
and  master,  Homer.     Many  such  objections  have  been 
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urged  from  time  to  time;  by  various  critics ;  and,  among-st 
others,  by  a  celebrated  personage,  whose  opinion  on  any 
matter  connected  with  mihtary  tactics  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  deference,  I  mean  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, whose  observations  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  a  volume  published  after  his  death  under  the  follow- 
ing title:  Precis  des  Guerres  de  Cesar,  par  Napoleon: 
ecrit  par  M.  Marchand,  a  I'ile  Sainte  Helene,  sous  la 
diclee  de  I'Empereur;  suivi  de  plusieurs  fragmens  inedits. 
Paris,    J&36.     ]  vol.  8vo. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exami- 
nation or  refutation  of  all  Napoleon's  objections,  (al- 
though I  shall  probably  in  the  course  of  these  Comments 
have  occasion  to  refer  specially  to  more  than  one  of  them,) 
but  simply  to  state  that  the  whole  of  his  critique  is  foun- 
ded on  the  assumption  that  Virgil  intended  to  give,  or 
ought  to  have  given,  such  a  fall  and  complete  account 
of  the  taking  of  Troy  as  was  given  by  Homer  of  the 
operations  before  its  walls;  such  an  account  as  might 
have  been  given  by  a  historian,  or  laid  before  a  direc- 
tory by  a  commander-in-chief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  be  borne  carefully  in  mind,  that,  Homer's  subject  being 
the  misfortunes  brought  by  the  wrath  of  Achilles  upon 
the  army  besieging  Troy,  that  poet  could  scarcely  have 
given  too  particular  or  strategical  an  account  of  all  that 
happened  before  the  Trojan  walls;  while,  Virgil's  subject 
being  the  adventures  and  fortunes  of  one  man,  (as  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  by  the  very  title  and  exordium  of  his 
work,)  the  taking  of  Troy  was  to  be  treated  of,  only  so 
far  as  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  that  hero. 
Virgil,  therefore,  with  his  usual  judgment,  introduces 
the  taking  of  Troy,  not  as  a  part  of  the  action  of  his 
poem,  but  as  an  ei)isode;  and,  still  more  effectually  to 
prevent  the  attention  from  being  too  nuich  drawn  away 
from  his  hero,  and  loo  much  fixed  upon  that  great  and 
spirit-stirring  event,  puts  the  account  of  it  into  the  mouth 
of  the  hero  himself,  whom,  with  the  most  wonderful  art, 
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he  represents  either  as  a  spectator  or  actor  in  so  many 
of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  night,  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  account  of  those  incidents  is  the  history  of 
the  adventures  of  his  hero,  and  on  the  other,  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  hero  form  a  rapid  precis  of  the  taking- 
of  Troy. 

Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  consistent  witli  the 
plan  of  the  Eneis  to  have  g-iven  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  thejaking-  of  Troy,  and  to  have  described, 
for  instance,  (as  required  by  Napoleon,)  how  the  other 
Trojan  chiefs,  signalised  in  the  Iliad,  were  occupied 
during-  that  fatal  night,  and  how  each  defended  his  own 
quarter  of  the  city  with  the  troops  under  liis  command, 
such  a  full  account  must  necessarily,  either  have  ren- 
dered Eneas's  narrative  too  long-  to  have  been  delivered 
inter  memas  laticemque  Lyaeum ;  or,  to  make  room 
for  that  additional  matter ,  some  part  of  the  present 
story  should  have  been  left  out;  and  then,  I  ask,  which 
of  the  incidents  would  the  reader  be  satisfied  should 
have  been  omitted?  —  that  of  Laocoon,  the  unceasing- 
theme  and  admiration  of  all  ages,  that  shuddering-  picture 
of  a  religious  prodig-y?  —  that  of  Sinon,  on  which  the 
whole  plot  hangs?  —  that  of  the  vision,  of  the  inimitable 

TEMPUS    ERAT,    the    MOESTISSIMUS    HECTOR?    that    Of    the 

Priameian  priestess,   ad  coelum  tendens  ardentia  lumina 

FRUSTRA,  LUMINA  NAM  TENERAS  ARCEBANT  VINCULA  PALMAS?    — 

that  of  Neoptolemus  blazing  in  burnished  brass,  oualis 
UBi  IN  lucem  coluber?  —  Or  Hecuba  and  her  daug-hters 
flying-  to  the  sheltering-  altar,  praecipites  atra  ceu  tem- 
pestate  columbae?  —  or  the  g-ood  old  king-,  cased  in  the 
long--unused  armour,  and  slipping-  and  slain  in  his  Polites' 
blood?  —  or  Venus  staying-  her  son's  hand,  lifted  in  ven- 
geance against  the  fatal  spring-  of  all  these  sorrows?  — 
or  the  innoxious  flame  which ,  playing-  about  the  temples 
of  lulus,  foreshowed  him  the  father  of  aline  of  kings?  — 
or  the  TER  FRUSTRA  coMPRENSA  IMAGO  of  the  for  evcr  lost 
Creusa?     Which  of  all  these  passages  should  have  been 
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omitlcd,  lo  make  room  for  the  additional  matter  required 
by  the  imperial  critic?  What  reader  will  consent  to  give 
up  one,  even  one,  of  these  most  precious  pearls,  these 
conspicuous  stars  in,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  coronet 
that  ever  graced  a  poet's  brow?  And  even  if  the  reader's 
assent  were  gained  ;  if  he  were  content  with  less  of 
Eneas,  and  more  of  the  other  Homeric  Trojans;  with 
less  of  the  romance,  and  more  of  the  art,  of  war;  would 
such  an  account  have  been  equally  interesting  to  the 
assembled  guests  and  the  love-caught  queen?  How  coldly 
would  a  story  in  which  Eneas  played  a  subordinate  part 
have  fallen  upon  Dido's  ear?  How  would  not  her  thought 
have  wandered  from  the  thing-  told,  to  the  teller?  There 
was  but  one  way  to  guard  against  the  double  danger, 
that  Dido  would  forget  the  story  in  thinking-  of  Eneas, 
and  that  the  reader  would  forget  Eneas  in  thinking  of  the 
story;  and  Virgil  adopted  that  way  —  he  made  Eneas 
speak  of  himself  —  ouaeoue  ipse  miserrima  vidi  ,  et 
QUORUM  PARS  MAGNA  FUi.  With  what  effcct  he  spoke,  we 
learn  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  —  haerent  in- 
Fixi  pectore  vultus  verbaque,  and  Dido  herself  tcstilies; 

HEU,     QUIBUS     ILLE    JACTxVTUS    FATIs!      OUAE    BELLA     EXHAUSTA 

canebat!  Or,  in  the  words  of  another  great  master  of 
the  lumian  heart,  — 

—     "His  story  being  done, 
She  gave  him  for  liis  pains  a  world  of  sighs: 
She  swore,  —  in  faitli,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  woudious  pitiful; 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it;   yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man;    she  thaiik'd  liim, 
And  bade  liim,  if  he  had  a  friend  Uiat  lov'd  her. 
He  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  liis  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her. " 

But  let  US  suiipose  that  the  modern  commander  is 
right,  and  the  great  ancient  poet  and  philosopher  wrong: 
that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napoleon's  total  misconception, 
not  only  of  Virgil's  general  scope  and  design,  but  of  his 
meaning   in   the  plainest  passages   (as,   for  instance,   in 
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the  account  of  the  situation  of  Anchises'  house,  and  of 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  the  horse);  let  us  sup- 
pose, I  say,  that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napoleon's  miscon- 
ception of  the  poet,  but  in  the  poet's  ignorance  of  heroic 
warfare;  and  that  the  episode  does,  indeed,  sin  against 
military  tactique  (but  see  Comm.  v.  604);  yet  where,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  is  there  such  another  epi- 
sode? so  many  heart-stirring  incidents  grouped  together, 
representing  in  one  vivid  picture  the  fall  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated city  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
pari  passu,  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  most  famous  he- 
roes of  all  antiquity,  the  son  of  Venus,  the  ancestor  of 
Augustus,  the  first  founder  of  Imperial  Rome?  spoken, 
too,  by  the  hero  himself,  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  and 
in  presence  not  only  of  the  princes  of  his  own  nation, 
(the  partners  of  his  sufTerings,  and  the  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  all  he  related),  but  of  the  whole  Carthaginian 
court,  and  at  the  request  of  the  young  and  artless  queen, 
who,  already  admiring  his  god -like  person  and  beauty, 
lost  her  heart  more  and  more  at  every  word  he  uttered; 
at  every  turn  of  griefs,  which, 

—     "so  lively  shown, 
Made  her  think  upon  her  own.  " 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  cold-blooded  criticism  which  could 
detect,  or,  having  detected,  could  dwell  upon,  errors  of 
military  tactique  in  this  flood  of  living  poetry;  which 
would  chain  the  poet  with  the  fetters  of  the  historian; 
which,  frigid  and  unmoved,  could  occupy  itself  with  the 
observation  of  cracks  and  flaws  in  the  scenic  plaster, 
while  the  most  magnificent  drama  ever  presented  to  en- 
raptured audience  was  being  enacted! 
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13. 

INCIPIAM 


I  feel  sure  that   incipiam  here  means   not   io  beghi,  but 
to  undertake  or  take  in  hand;  — 

First,  because  although  it  might,  strictly  speaking,  be 
quite  correct  for  Virgil,  having  just  stated  {v.  2)  that 
Eneas  Vegan  to  speak  (orsus)  with  the  words  infandum 
REGiNA  JUBES  &c.,  to  causc  Eucas  almost  instantly  after- 
wards to  say  that  he  began  his  story  with  the  words 
FRACTi  BELLO  &c. ;  yct  it  would  be  highly  unpoetical, 
and  evince  a  barrenness  of  thought  and  expression,  quite 
foreign  to  Virgil. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Eneas 
not  merely  to  begin,  but  briefly  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

Thirdly,  because  the  very  word  begin  involves  the  idea 
of  a  long  story,  and  thus,  however  true  in  point  of  fact, 
contradicts  the  intention  expressed  by  breviter  (v.  11). 

I,  therefore,  understand  ixcipiam  to  be  here  used  (as 
in  En.  X.  876)  in  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning 
of  undertaking,  taking  in  hand  [in  capio] ;  so  understood, 
it  harmonises  with  orsus,  with  Eneas's  intention  of  tel- 
ling the  whole  story,  with  breviter,  and  with  the  imme- 
diately preceding  words,  quanquam  animus  meminisse  hor- 
RET  <fec.  Compare  Disserere  incipiam,  Lucr.  I.  50;  not 
begin  or  commence,  but  undertake,  take  in  hand,  to  dis- 
cuss; and  (TiBULL.  IV.  1.  J.) 

■ —     "  Quanquam  me  cognita  virtus 
Terret,  ut  iiifirmae  nequeant  siibsistcie  vires, 
Incipiam  tamen ; " 

and  (HoR.  Satir.  I.  1 .  92.) 

"Denique  sit  finis  qiincrciuli;  qiioque  habeas  plus, 
Paiiporiem  metuas  luiniis,  cl  liiiire  laboreui 
Incipias,  parto,  quod  avebas ;  " 

in  which  latter  passage  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
John  Murray  (Original  views  of  passages  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  Poet-philosopher  of  Venusia.  Dublin,  1851) 
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in  the  expression  incipias  finire  laborem  parto  hitherto 
somewhat  absurdly  understood  to  mean  heghi  to  end  your 
lahour  now  tluit  you  have  gained  your  ohject,  is  to  be 
got  rid  of  not  by  hiterpreting  fini7~e  and  parto  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray,  but  simply  and  at  once 
by  restricting  incipias  to  its  genuine  and  legimale  sense 
of  setting  about,  'taking  in  hand.  Compare  also  Virg. 
himself  En.  VI.  493. 

■ —     "Inceptus  clamor  frustratur  liiantes.  " 

Not,  l>egi?is  with  a  shout  and  ends  with  a  squeak,  but  at- 
tempting to  shout,  they  only  squeak.  Also  Tcr.  Andr.  I. 
3.  13. 

"Nam  iuceptio  est  amentium,  baud  amantiam;" 

and  Id.  lb.  V.  1.  17. 

"Nuptiarum  gratia  baec    sunt  ficta  atque  incepta  omnia" 

Ahnost  exactly  corresponding  to  orsus  —  incipiam  in  the 
passage  before  us  is  adorta  —  orsa  En.  VII.  386. 

That  our  own  English  begin  liad  originally  and 
primarily  a  similar  signification,  and  meant  not  to  coiti- 
mence,  but  to  undertake,  appears  both  from  its  German 
origin  (viz.  Beginnen,  to  undertake  — 

"Er  wiirde  Freiheit  mir  und  Leben  kosten, 

Und  sein  verwegenes  Beginnen  nur 

Bescblemiigen.  "  —  Schiller,  Bie  Piccolom.  I.  3j , 

and  from  the  use  made   of  the  term,   not  only  by  the 

earliest  English  writers, 

("Tbat  Eneas  higan  bys  ofspring  to  Lmiibardie  first  bring." 

Robert  of  Gloucester), 
but  by  Milton,  no  mean  part  of  the  excellence  of  whose 
poetry  consists  in  the  frequent  employment  of  ordinary 
and  current  terms  in  primitive  and  obsolete,  and  there- 
fore extraordinary  meanings : 

—     "  If  be  auglit  begin, 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds." 

Sams.  Agu7i.  274. 
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14. 

DUCTORES    DANAU-AI    TOT   JAM   LABENTIBUS    ANNIS 
INSTAR  MONTIS   EQUUM   DIVINA    PALLADIS   ARTE 
AEDIFICANT    SECTAQUE   IIS'TEXUNT   ABIETE    COSTAS 


Tot  jam  labentibus  annis.  —  The  translators  refer  la- 
BENTiBus  to  the  dim  and  faded  past,  instead  of  the  vivid 
and  continuing  present;  for  instance,  Surrey: 

—     "All  irked  with  tlie  war, 
\Vliereiii  they  wasted  liad  so  many  years.  " 
And  Phacr: 

"Whan  all  in  vaiue  so  many  yeeres  had  past." 

—     "Da  molti   anni  indarno 
Stringevan  Troja  i  condottier  de'  Greci. " 

Alfieri. 
Yet  the  present  and  continuing  force  of  labentibus  is 
doubly  evident;  because  the  verb  laboi-  expresses  a  con- 
tinuing- action,  and  the  present  participle  a  continuing 
time.  It  is  this  continuing  sense  (observed  by  Wagner, 
Quaesi.  Virg.  XXIX.  1.)  which  constitutes  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  passage  before  us,  as  well  as  of  Horace's 
exquisite 

—     "Eheu,   fugaces.  Postumc,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni. " 

Dryden,  according  to  his  custom,  blinks  the  meaning 
altogether. 

Instar  biontis  eouum.  —  Even  in  more  modern  times, 
cities  have  been  sometimes  taken  by  a  similar  arlihce; 
for  instance,  Breda  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1590,  by  means 
of  soldiers  concealed  under  turf  in  a  turf-boat,  and  so 
introduced  into  the  city;  and  Luna  in  Italy,  by  means 
of  soldiers  performing  the  part  of  mourners ,  priests  &c, 
at  the  pretended  funeral  of  Hasting. 

"Le  maitre  cler  canto  roflice, 


Le  cvcqiic  canta  la  nics&e, 

Des  Pacnz  fu  la  turbe  cpcssc"   c^c. 

Roman  de  llou,  087. 
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DiviNA  PALLADis  ARTE.  —  Of  the  (leilies  favourable 
to  the  Greeks,  Pallas  is,  with  peculiar  propriety,  selected 
to  instruct  or  assist  them  in  building  the  horse ;  because, 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  every  work  of  remarkable  in- 
genuity {e.g.  the  building  of  the  ship  Argo,  Valer.  flacc. 
Argon.  L.  I.;  the  construction  of  the  first  flute,  Mart. 
VIII.  51)  was  ascribed  to  Pallas,  as  the  inventress  of 
the  arts. 

Sectaque  intexunt  abiete  costas.  —  The  erroneous- 
ness  of  Turnebus's  exposition  of  these  words,  "Statu- 
mina  tabulas  connexura  intus  intexunt  ei  operi"  and  the 
correctness  of  Heyne's  observation  "tantum  ad  declara- 
tionem  ulteriorem  tov  aedificant"  seems  to  me  to  be  pla- 
ced beyond  all  doubt  by  the  subsequent,  "quum  jam  hie 
trabibus  contextus  acernis  staret  equus,"  {v.  112)  quoted 
by  Heyne. 


18. 

Huc  delecta  virum  sortiti  corpora  furtim 

INCLUDUNT   CAECO    LATERI    PENITUSQUE    CAVERNAS 

INGENTES  uterumque  armato  milite  conplent 


Let  not  the  too  prosaic  reader,  interpreting  this  sentence 
according  to  its  literal  structure ,  suppose  it  to  mean 
that,  besides  the  delecta  virum  corpora,  which  were 
inclosed  in  the  hollow  sides  of  the  horse,  the  vast  ca- 
verns of  its  womb  were  filled  with  armed  soldiers;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  a  considerable  vacancy,  remaining 
after  the  selected  chiefs  were  inclosed,  was  filled  up  with 
a  large  body  of  common  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
latter  clause  of  the  sentence  is  only  explanatory  of  the 
former;  armato  milite  informing  us  that  the  delecta  vi- 
rum CORPORA  were  armed  warriors ;  cavernas  ingentes 
uterumque,  that  by  caeco  lateri  was  meant  the  whole 
interior  cavity,  or  chamber,  of  the  statue;  and  conplent, 
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that  the  cavity  was  completely  filled  by  the  persons  who 
were  inclosed. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  cannot  be  doubted; 
first,  because  it  renders  a  passage,  which,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  sufficiently  prosaic  and  mediocre,  hig^hly 
poetical.  Secondly,  because  it  is  according  to  Virg-ifs  usual 
habit  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  500;  II.  51)  of  presenting'-  in 
the  first  clause  of  his  sentence  no  more  than  the  sketch, 
or  skeleton,  of  his  idea,  and  then,  in  the  subsequent 
clause,  filling-  it  up  and  clothing  it  with  flesh  and  life; 
and  thirdly,  because  it  afterwards  appears  (v.  260  et  seq.) 
that  the  horse  contained  only  nine  persons. 

I  may  add,  that  I  understand  the  words  delecta  virum 
soRTiTi  CORPORA  to  be  equivalent  to  delecta  ipsorum  sortiti 
corpora,  because  sortiti  is  predicated  of  ductores  Da- 
naum,  and  we  find  at  v.  260  et  seq.  that  the  delecta 
corpora  were  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  properly 
comprehended  under  the  term  ductores  Danaum. 

Error  being  fruitful  of  error,  the  received  erroneous 
interpretation  of  this  passage  has  produced  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  erroneous  criticism  (see  his  essay  quoted  in 
Comm.  V.  5)  that  the  wooden  horse,  containing  so  great 
a  number  of  men,  could  not  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  walls  of  Troy  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  is 
implied  in  the  account  given  by  Virgil.  "En  supposant, " 
says  the  Emperor,  "que  ce  cheval  contint  seulement  cent 
gucrriers,  il  devail  elre  d'un  poids  cnorme,  et  il  n'est 
pas  probable  qu'il  ait  pu  etre  mcne  du  bord  do  la  mer 
sous  les  murs  dTlion  en  un  jour,  ayant  surtout  deux  ri- 
vieres a  traverser."  The  objection  falls  to  the  ground 
with  the  erroneous  interpretation  on  which  it  is  founded. 
See  Comm.  En.  II.  299. 
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23, 

STATIC 

^^Eine  Rhecle,  a  porLu  probe  cUstlnguenda "  Forbiger, 
correclly.  Compare  Veil.  Pat.  II.  72.  "Exilialemqiie  lem- 
peslalem  fugienlibus  static  pro  porta  forcl. " 


30. 

CLASSIBUS    HIC    LOCUS   HIC   ACIES    CERTARE    SOLEBANT 
PARS    STUPET    INNUPTAE   DONUM    EXPl'IALE    MINERVAE 
ET    MOLEM    MIRANTUR  EOUI    PRIMUSOUE   THYMOETES 
DUCI  INTRA    MUROS    HORTATUR    ET   ARCE   LOCARI 
SIVE  DOLO    SEU   JAM   TROJAE    SIC   FATA   FEREBANT 


Classibus  HIC  LOCUS.  —  111  this  passage  Virgil,  accor- 
ding to  his  custom,  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  500;  II.  18  and 
51)  presents  us  first  {v.  27  and  28)  with  the  general  idea, 
the  deserted  appearance  of  the  places  lately  occupied 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  then  {v.  29  and  30)  supplies  the  par- 
ticulars, in  the  words  of  the  Trojans  pointing  out  to 
each  other  the  various  localities. 

The  reader,  however,  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
words  CLASSIBUS  Hic  LOCUS  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
place  set  apart  for  the  ships.  Innumerable  passages  in 
the  Iliad,  and  especially  the  account  of  the  battle  at 
the  ships,  {Iliad.  XIII.)  render  it  perfectly  clear  that, 
the  ships  being  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  the  tents  were 
erected  beside  and  amongst  them;  the  ships  and  tents 
of  one  nation  forming  one  group,  those  of  another  nation 
another  group ,  and  those  of  a  third  nation  a  third  group ; 
and  so  on,  along  the  entire  line  of  shore  occupied  by 
the  encampment,  classibus  means  therefore,  not  the 
ships,  as  contra-distinguished  fro7n  the  tenis ,  hut  the  ships 
taken  together  with  their  dependencies,   the  tents;  or  in 
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other  words,  il  means  the  Grecian  encampment,  called 
classes  by  Virgil,  and  av  vi]sg  by  Homer,  from  its  most 
important  and,  especially  from  a  distance,  most  con- 
spicuous part,  the  ships. 

Not  only  Dryden  and  such  like  transl.'ilors,  Imt  even 
AHieri  ("Qui,  filte  Eran  I'ancore  lor")  renders  classibus 
Hic  LOCUS,  "here  the  navy  rode,"  with  what  under- 
standing- of  the  Iliad,  or  of  ancient  naval  expeditions, 
(see  En.  III.  71 ;  IX.  69  and  70)  or  of  the  Grecian  encamp- 
ment and  mode  of  warfare  at  Troy,  and  especially  of 
the  battle  at  the  ships,  let  the  reader  judge. 

DoNtJM  ExiTiALE  MiNERVAE.  —  "  Nou  quod  ipsa  dcdit, 
sed  quod  ei  oblatum  est."  Servius.  "Stupor  oritur  ex 
dono  ....  quis  non  stupeat  Minervae  innuptac  dari  in 
donum  machinam  foctam  armis,  praegnantem,  gravidam." 
La  Cerda.  "Donum  oblatum  Minervae."  Wagner.  (Virg-. 
Br.  En.  Ed.  J 845.)  "Donum  perniciosum  Graecis  consi- 
lio  suasuque  Minervae  Trojanis  oblatum."  Wagner.  (Virg-. 
Br.  En.  Ed.  J  849.)  "Prius  cum  Heynio,  Wagnero  (Virg. 
Br.  En.  Ed.  1845)  et  Thielio  interpretatus  sum:  quod 
oblatum,  destinatum  erat  Minervae  ....  Quum  tamen 
hoc  posterius  demum  comperiant  Trojani  (infra  v.  J  83) 
et  quum  additum  sit  epitheton  exitiale,  nescio  an  rectius 
cum  Wagnero  in  editione  minore  (YA.  J  849)  explices: 
donum  perniciosum  a  Graecis  consilio  Minervae  {v.  J  5) 
Trojanis  oblatum."     Forbiger.  Ed.  tert. 

—  "  Allii ,  la  mole 
Deir   eiiorme  cavallo ,   in   fatal  voto 
Alia  casta  Minerva  oreUo,  stanno 
Stupefatti  animiraiulo."  Vlfieri 

Forbiger's  well  founded  objection  to  the  inter- 
pretation "quod  Minervae  oblatum  est"  is  unfortunately 
equally  applicable  to  his  own  interpretation,  foi-  the  Tro- 
jans were  at  the  present  moment  (piite  as  ignorant  that 
the  horse  was  a  gift  "a  (Jraecis  consilio  Minervae  Tro- 
janis nblatum,"  as  that  it  was  a  gift  "oblatum  Minervae." 
The  diliiculty  is  surmounted  and  a  good  and  satisfactory 
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meaning-  obtained  by  understanding  donum  minervak  to  be 
applied  to  the  horse  in  the  same  general  sense  as  "dona 
Cereris"  to  bread,  "dona  Lyaei"  to  wine,  "dona  Vene- 
ris" to  venereal  enjoyments  —  and  to  mean  neither  a  gift 
presented  specially  to  the  Trojans  by  Minerva  nor  a  gift 
presented  by  tlie  Greeks  to  the  Trojans  according  to  the 
advice  of  Minerva,  but  simply  a  work  of  art,  presented, 
no  matter  to  whom,  by  the  inventress  and  patroness  of 
the  arts;  a  work  so  wonderful  as  to  have  required  for 
its  construction  the  artistical  skill  of  Minerva;  and  so 
precisely  (v.  15):  "Divina  Palladls  arte  aedificant,"  and 
Hom.  Odyss.  Vlll.  493.  toz^  EitEiog  STtoirjGsv  6vv  ^d'rjvt]. 
Compare:  Operum  baud  ignara  Minervae.  En.  V.  284. 
The  meaning  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  Schiller: 
"Mit  Staunen  weilt  der  iibcrrasclite  Blick 
Beim   Wunderbau  des  ungelieuren  Rosses." 

ExiTiALE.  —  The  Trojans  looking-  at  the  horse  recog- 
nise it  as  DONUM  MINERVAE  in  the  sense  just  explained, 
but  do  not  regard  it  as  exitiale.  This  epithet  is  added 
by  Eneas,  from  his  own  after- acquired  knowledge,  as 
at  V.  237  the  epithets  "fatalis  machina"  and  "foeta  armis." 

SEU  jam  trojae  sic  fata  ferebant.  —  jam;  now  at 
last,  after  so  majiy  years  of  obstinate  defence. 


43. 

AUT   ULLA   PUTATIS 
DONA    CARERE   DOLIS    DANAUM 


Admirably  translated  by  Schiller: 

"Ehi  giiechisclies  Geschenk  und  kein  Betrug  verborgen?" 
Such  masterly  touches ,  promissory  of  the  future 
splendor  of  Schiller's  genius,  occur  every  now  and  then 
in  his  Freie  Ueher settling  of  the  2d  and  4th  books  of 
the  Eneis;  which  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  an  infe- 
rior production,  evincing  not  merely  immaturity  of  poetical 
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power,  but  a  considerable  want  of  perception  of  the 
delicacies  of  Virgil's  expressions,  and  even  some  igno- 
rance of  the  Latin  laniruase. 


49. 

QUniQUID    ID    EST    TIMEO    DANAOS    ET    DONA    FERENTES 
SIC    FATUS    VALIDIS    INGENTEM    \  IRIBUS    HASTAM 
IN    LATUS    INQUE   FERI    CLRVAM    CONPAGIBUS    ALVUM 
CONTORSIT    STETIT   ILEA    TREMENS    UTEROOUE    RECUSSO 
INSONUERE    CAVAE    GEMITL'MOUE    DEDERE    CAVERNAE 


TiMEO    DANAOS   ET    DONA    FERENTES.    —    In    tlllS    SO    Oft- 

qiioted  sentiment  there  is  nothing  new  except  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Danai:  Eyp^Qav  adcoQu  dcoQa  xaL  ovx  ovtj- 
aifia  was  a  proverb  even  in  the  days  of  Sophocles.  See 
AJax  Flagellif.  673. 

Validis  INGENTEM  viRiBus.  —  Thc  gTcat  sizc  of  thc 
spear,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  hurled,  are  not 
matters  of  indifTerence ,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
production,  on  the  huge  mass  of  which  the  horse  con- 
sisted, of  the  considerable  effect  described  by  the  words 

UTEROOUE   RECUSSO 
INSONUERE   CAVAE    GEMITUMQUE  DEDERE    CAVERNAE. 

Of  the  five  terms  most  frequently  used  by  Virgil  to 
express  the  casting  of  a  spear,  viz.  Jado,  conjicio,  ior- 
qneo,  intorqueo  and  contorqtieo,  the  two  first  are  the 
weakest  and  signify:  jacio,  simply  to  throw;  conjlcio, 
to  throw  with  the  collected  force  of  the  individual,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  great,  for  the  term  is  ap[)lied, 
V.  545,  to  Priam  throwing  his  imhelle  teluin  sine  iciu. 
The  three  latter  signify  to  hurl;  torqneo,  simply  to  hurl; 
intorqueo,  to  hurl  forcibly :  conlorquen,  with  all  the  collected 
strength  of  a  powerfully  strong  man;  con,  when  applied 
in  composition  to  the  act  of  one,  bciii^  no  less  intciisixc 
than   when    a|>plied    to   that  of  a  number  of  individuals; 
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in  the  former  case,  indicating-  that  the  act  is  the  result 
of  the  whole  collected  power  of  the  one,  in  the  latter  that 
it  is  the  result  of  the  collected  power  of  the  several  in- 
dividuals concerned. 

Impello,  although  interpreted  by  Heyne  in  his  g-Joss 
on  En.  I.  V.  86  intorqueo ,  immitto ,  is  neither  there,  nor 
anywhere  else  (except  under  the  particular  circumstances 
mentioned  in  Comm.  En.  I.  85),  used  in  that  sense,  but 
always  in  the  sense  o{  pushing ;  either  physically  pushing, 
as  En.  \.  86;  VII.  621;  VIII.  239  &c.;  or  metapthorically 
pushing,  as  En.  I.  15;  II.  55,  520  &c. 

In  latus  inoue  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum.  —  in 
ALvuM  is  not,  as  maintained  by  Thiel,  and  after  him  by 
Forbiger,  into  the  alvus;  first,  because  there  is  much 
harshness  in  interpreting-  the  in  before  alvum  so  very 
differently  from  the  in  before  laths,  of  which  it  is  the 
mere  repetition.  Secondly,  because  the  word  recusso,  v.  52, 
implies  that  the  interior  of  the  horse  was  only  concussed, 
not  perforated.  Thirdly,  because  the  expression  ferro  foe- 
dare,  V.  55,  almost  expresses  that  the  interior  had  not 
been  previously  foedata  ferro.  Fourthly,  because  the 
words  tergo  intorserit,  v.  231,  limit  the  lesion  made  by  the 
cuspis,  V.  230,  to  the  iergum,  a  term  never  applied  except 
to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  For  all  these  reasons  1  re- 
ject Thiel's  interpretation,  and  understanding-  (with  Wng- 
ner)  que  to  be  taken  epexegetically  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  500; 
II.  18)  render  the  passage,  against  that  part  of  the  side, 
which  was  the  alvus  or  helly.  Thus  the  precise  position 
of  the  wound  is  determined  to  have  been  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  side,  corresponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
not  of  the  chest;  and  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  belly, 
not  the  under  part.  Virgil  chooses  this  position  for  the 
wound,  with  great  propriety,  because  the  portion  of  the 
horse's  side  corresponding  to  the  belly,  being  much  larger 
than  that  corresponding  to  the  chest,  not  only  afforded 
a  better  mark  to  Laocoon,  but  was  precisely  the  part 
where   the    enclosed  persons   were   principally  situated. 
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Compare  {En.  Vll.  499): 

"Perque  utLTuni  sonitu  pertjue  ilia  veiiit  anmdo;" 

through  that  part  of  tlie  uterus  (l)elly),  which  was  the  ilia 
(loin  or  flank). 

Insonuere  cavae  gemitumoue  dedere  cavernae.  —  Not 
cavae  cavernae  insonuere,  but  cavernae  insonuere  cavae: 
nuE  is  epexegetic,  and  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  hol- 
low caverns  both  sounded  and  groaned,  ))ut  that  the  caverns 
sounded  hollow,  and  their  hollow  sound  was  like  a  groan. 
That  sueh  is  the  structure,  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
better  sense  thus  obtained,  but  )jy  the  point  which,  as 
appears  from  Foggini,  is  placed  after  cavae  in  the  Me- 
dicean.  This  point,  correctly  preserved,  in  the  shape  of 
a  comma,  by  D.  Heinsius  and  La  Cerda,  has  been,  as 
I  think,  incorrectly,  removed  by  N.  Heinsius,  whose  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  Burmann  and,  I  believe, 
all  the  modern  editors.     See  Comm.  En.  11.  552. 


60. 

HOC    IPSUM    UT    STRUERET    TROJAMOUE    APERIRET    ACUIVIS 


"And   open  Troye's  gates  nnlo  tlie  Greeks." 

Surrey. 
Not  literally    open   the  gates  of  Troy,  but   procure   an 
entrance  for  the  Greeks  into  Troy ;  make  Troy  accessible 
to  them.     Compare: 

—  "Aperit  si  nulla  viam  vis." 

E7i.  X.  S64. 
"Thescos  ad  mnros,  nt  Pallada  flcctcret,  ibat, 
Supplirihiisq\ie  piis  faciles  apcriret  Atlicnas." 

Statius.   TheJ).  XII.  293. 


Also 


—  "  Cauleste  rcportat 
Palladium,   ac  noslris   ajjeril  mala  Pergama  fatis." 
SiL.    iTAt.    XIII.   49. 
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65. 

ACCIPE    NUNC    DANAUM   INSIDIAS    ET    CRIMINE    Ali    UNO 

DISCE   OMNES 

NAMQUE    UT    CONSPECTU    IN    MEDIO    TURBATUS  INERMIS 

CONSTITIT 


Danaum  INSIDIAS.  —  These  words  are  plainly  repeated 
from  Dido's  request  to  Eneas,  En.  I.  758. 

Inermis.  —  As  arma  means  not  merely  weapons,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  but  all  kinds  and  means  of  offence 
or  defence,  so  its  compound  ine?'mis  means  not  merely 
rvithoiit  weapons,  but  without  any  means  of  offence  or  de- 
fence; helpless,  defenceless.  The  latter  is  the  sense  in 
which  I  think  it  is  used  in  the  passage  before  us:  be- 
cause, first,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Virgil,  having 
told  us  that  Sinon  was  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back,  would  think  it  necessary  to  inform  us 
almost  instantly  afterwards  that  he  was  unarmed  or  ivith- 
out  weapons.  And,  secondly,  because,  even  if  Sinon  had 
not  been  bound,  weapons  could  have  been  of  no  avail 
to  him  against  the  agmina  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  therefore  the  want  of  them  made  no  real  difference 
in  his  condition,  and  could  not  have  been  assigned, 
even  by  poetical  implication,  as  a  reason  for  his  emotion 
or  conduct.  It  is  in  this  strong  sense  of  utterly  without 
means  of  offence  or  defence,  and  not  in  its  literal  sense 
of  weaponless,  that  inermis  is  to  be  understood  also  En. 
I.  491. 

"  Tendeutemque  maniis  Priamum  conspexit  inernios  ;  " 

because,  although  it  might  have  contributed  to  the  pathos 
of  the  picture,  to  have  represented  a  young  warrior's 
liands  as  stretched  out  weaponless,  it  could  have  had  no 
such  effect  to  have  so  represented  the  hands  of  Priam, 
who  was  so  old  as  to  be  unable  to  wield  weapons,  and 
was  equally  inermis  {helpless  and  defenceless),  whether 
he  had  arms  in  his  hands  of  not.     See  En.  II.  509.  510 
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et  seq.     And  compare  Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  31.     "Etsenectu- 
teni  Tiberii  ut  inermem  despiciens." 

The  same  meaning  follows  irief^mis  into  the  Italian: 

"I  semplici  f'aiiciulli,   e  i  vecclii  inermi, 
E'l  volgo   dellc   donue  sbiggottite." 

Gems.   Liber.  III.  2. 


75. 

MEMORET   OUAE    SIT   FIDUCIA    CAPTO 
iLLE    HAEC   DEPOSITA    TANDEM    FORMIDINE  FATUR 
CUNC'TA   EQUIDEM   TIBI   REX    FUERIT   QUODCUMOUE   FATEBOR 
VERA    INQUIT   NEQUE    31E    ARGOLICA   DE    GENTE   NEGABO 
HOC    PRIMUM   ITEC    SI   MISERUM   FORTUNA    SINONEM 
FINXIT   VANUM    ETIAM   MENDACEMQUE   IMPROBA    FINGET 


Quae  SIT  FIDUCIA  capto.  —  "Qua  fiducia  ultro  se  cap- 
livum  obtulerit;  nam  ildens  animi  se  ultro  obtulerat  (cf. 
V.  59  et  seq.)"     Forbiger. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  is  no  particular  emphasis 
either  on  fiducia  or  capto.  That  capto  is  merely  fhe 
priso7ier,  and  ouae  sit  fiducia,  the  ordinary  inquiry  made 
by  judges  or  persons  in  authority,  what  is  the  defence 
set  up,  what  is  the  defendant's  case,  on  what  does  the 
accused  rely.  —  quae  sit  fiducia  capto  is  thus  the  full 
explanation  of  the  immediately  preceding  quidve  ferat, 
what  has  he  to  say  for  himself? 

IlLE    IIAEC   DEPOSITA   TANDEM    FORMIDINE   FATUR.  —  I  Cau- 

not  agree  with  the  Leyden  octavo  Edition  of  1680,  the 
younger  Heinsius,  and  Burmann,  in  enclosing  this  verse 
between  crotchets,  and  still  less  with  Hrunck  in  expunging 
it  entirely,  on  the  ground  that  it  attributes  fear  to  Sinon, 
whom  Virgil  but  a  few  lines  previously  has  represented 
as  FiDENs  ANIMI,  ATouE  PARATus  &c.  and  must  therefore  be 
supposititious.  Neither  do  I  plead  in  its  defence,  with 
Heyne  and  some  other  commentators,    that  Sinon   first 
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pretends  to  be  agitated  with  fear  (turbatus)  ,  and  tlien 
pretends  to  lay  his  fear  aside,  —  "Fingit  Sinon  et  hoe, 
quasi  deposiierit  formidinem."  Heyne;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  tliat  Virgil,  having  represented  Sinon  as  entering 
upon  the  execution  of  his  plot  with  boldness  and  confi- 
dence, represents  him  as  really  turbatus  {agitated  and 
frightened),  when  he  comes  to  be  actually  confronted 
with  the  danger,  and  then  as  really  recovering  from  his 
agitation  when  he  finds  that  the  immediate  danger  is 
over,  and  that  the  Trojans,  instead  of  putting  him  to  death 
instantly  on  the  spot,  are  willing  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
Turbatus  means  really  agitated,  and  deposita  formi- 
DiNE,  really  recovering  self-|)ossession,  because,  first,  if 
Virgil  had  intended  to  express  by  these  words  only  si- 
mulated emotion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  aflforded  some  clue  by  which  his  intention  might 
have  been  discovered;  but  he  has  not  only  not  afforded 
any  such  clue,  but  has  actually  assigned  sufficient  cause 
for  real  emotion;  Sinon  is  turbatus,  because  he  stands 
iNERMis  in  the  midst  of  the  phrygia  agmina;  and,  deposita 

FORMIDINE  FATUR,  bCCaUSe  CONVERSI  ANIMI,  COMPRESSUS  ET 

OMNis  IMPETUS.  Sccoudly,  if  the  words  mean  only  simu- 
lated emotion,  then  Virgil  represents  Sinon  as  of  such 
heroic  constancy  and  resolution  as  to  look  upon  instant 
violent  death  without  blenching;  which  is  to  hold  him 
up,  for  so  far  at  least,  as  an  object  of  respect,  and  even 
of  admiration,  to  Eneas's  hearers  as  well  as  to  Virgil's 
readers,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  intention  (evidenced 
by  the  terms  doHs,  arte,  msidils,  crimine,  scelerum  tan- 
torum,  perjuri),  of  representing  him  as  a  mean -minded 
man  entering  upon  a  dishonorable  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise, with  an  audacious  confidence  (fidens  animi,  atoue 
PARATUS  (fee.)  in  his  own  cunning  and  duplicity.  Thirdly, 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  Virgil  should  here  employ 
to  express  simulated,  the  very  same  words  which  he 
employs.  En.  111.  612,  in  a  similar  context  and  similar 
circumstances,  to  express  real  emotion.     Fourthly,  there 
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is  a  perfect  harmony  between  fidkns  animi  atquf,  para= 
Tus  &c.  and  turbatus  understood  to  mean  real  agitation, 
because  a  man  may  enter  upon  a  dangerous  undertaking 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  courage,  (which  latter 
quality,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  expressed 
either  by  fidens  animi,  or  paratus  <fec.)  and  yet  quail 
before  the  instant,  imminent  danger,  as  exquisitely  shown 
by  Homer  in  his  most  natural  and  touching'  account  of 
Hector's  flight  before  Achilles:  how  much  more,  then, 
the  wretch  Sinon!  Fifthly,  turbatus  means  real,  not 
simulated  agitation,  because  real  agitation  was  more  likely 
to  move  the  Trojans  to  pity  than  any  simulation  of  it. 
Virgil,  therefore,  taking  the  most  efTectual  method  of  mov- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  Trojans,  and  recollecting  perhaps 
the  advice  of  his  friend  Horace, 

■ —  "Si  vis  me  Here,  dolendum  est 
Prinuim  ipsi  tibi," 

presents  Sinon  to  them  in  a  state  of  real  agitation, 
pleading  for  his  life  with  all  the  eloquence  of  unafTected 
fear.  So  Davos  (Ter.  And.  IV.  4.)  instead  of  acquainting 
Mysis  with  his  plot,  and  instructing  her  what  answers 
she  should  give  to  Chremes,  prefers  to  place  her  in  such 
a  situation,  that,  speaking  the  truth,  and  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  his  design,  her  answers  must  yet  of  necessity 
be  the  very  answers  which  he  desired;  and  when  Mysis 
afterwards  inquires  why  he  had  not  schooled  her  as  to 
his  intentions,  replies: 

"Pauliiun  interesse  censes  ex    animo    omnia 
Ut  fort  natura  facias,  an  de  indnslria?" 

It  was  inconsistent  with  Virgil's  plot,  to  make  Sinon 
speak  the  truth,  but  he  could  witli  perfect  consistency, 
and  therefore  did,  represent  him  as  actuated  by  real 
emotion;  which  real  emotion  is  in  express  terms  con- 
trasted with  his  false  words  at  v.  107:  "Prosequitur />«;- 
vitans,  et  ficfo  pectore  fatur." 

The  reader  will,  however,  obseive  that  Virgil,  always 
judicious,   caiefully    avoids    ascribing   extreme    fear   or 
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agitation  to  Sinon;  he  is  turratus  {agitated),  pavitans 
{171  a  fhUier),  but  he  does  not,  like  Dolon,  his  undoubted 
original,  become  ;;^Aoj^os  vnau  dsLOvg,  nor  do  his  teeth 
chatter,  uQa^og  ds  dia  0tofia  yivat'  odovrav.  Such 
extreme  degree  of  terror,  although  beautifully  consistent 
with  the  simple,  undisguised  confession  of  Dolon,  would 
have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cunning  and  in- 
tricate web,  which  Sinon,  almost  from  the  first  moment 
he  opens  his  mouth,  begins  to  wrap  round  the  Trojans. 
It  is  therefore  with  the  strictest  propriety  and  observance 
of  nature  that  Virgil  represents  Sinon,  at  first  bold  and 
confident ;  then  disconcerted  and  agitated  at  the  prospect 
of  immediate  death;  then  re -assured  by  the  encourage- 
ment he  received ;  then  again ,  losing  confidence  when 
the  Trojans  manifest  the  vehement  impatience  expressed 
by  the  words  Tiim  vero  arcletnus  &citari  <tc.  and,  with 
renewed  fear  and  trembling  {pavitans),  pursuing  his 
feigned  narrative;  and  then,  finally,  when  he  had  received 
an  absolute  promise  of  personal  safety,  going  on,  with- 
out further  fear  or  hesitation,  to  reveal  the  pretended 
secret  of  his  compatriots. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  the  reader  must  never 
forget  that,  although  it  was  Virgil's  ultimate  object  to 
deceive  the  Trojans,  by  means  of  Sinon,  with  respect  to 
the  horse,  yet  he  had  another  object  also  to  effect,  (prior 
in  point  of  time,  and  not  less  important  than  his  ultimate 
object,  because  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  attainment 
of  that  ultimate  object,)  viz.  to  save  Sinon's  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  assign  to  his  reader  sufficiently  probable 
and  natural  reasons  why  the  Trojans  did  actually  spare 
his  life,  and  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  exe- 
cute such  summary  judgment  upon  him  as  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  executed  upon  Dolon  under  similar  circumstances. 
Accordingly,  the  first  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Sinon  are  a  thrilling  exclamation  of  despair,  a  piteous 
cry  for  mercy,  heu!  quae  nunc  tellus  <fcc.  This  has  the 
efTect  of  staying  the  uplifted  sword,  of  averting  the  first 
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anrl  instant  danger,  compressus  et  omnis  impetus;  tliey  en- 
courage him  to  speak,  to  tell  who  he  is,  and  why  he 
should  not  meet  the  captive's  doom;  Sinon  respires,  re- 
covers his  self-possession,  and  endeavoring?  to  make 
g-ood  his  ground,  and  strengthen  the  favourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  first  words,  says,  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  that  Palamedes,  of  whose  unjust  condemnation 
and  death  they  might  have  heard,  and  the  principal  cause 
of  which  was  the  opposition  given  by  him  to  the  under- 
taking of  the  war  against  Troy;  and  that  he  had  not, 
like  the  other  Greeks,  come  to  the  war  out  of  hostility 
to  the  Trojans,  or  even  voluntarily,  but  had,  when  a 
mere  boy  (and  therefore  irresponsible),  been  sent  by 
his  father,  who  was  so  poor  as  not  otherwise  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  his  son.  He  then  enters  upon  an  account 
of  his  quarrel  with,  and  persecution  by,  Ulysses,  their 
most  dreaded  and  implacable  enemy;  but,  perceiving-  that 
they  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  what  he  is  saying,  sud- 
denly stops  short,  and  artfully  begs  of  them  to  put  him 
out  of  pain  at  once,  as  he  knew  that,  no  matter  how 
great  or  undeserved  his  sufferings  had  been,  they  could 
have  no  pity  or  forgiveness  for  one,  who  was  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  being  a  Greek.  ,  The  Trojan  curiosity  is  in- 
flamed, and  they  insist  to  know  the  sequel.  He  proceeds 
pavilans,  (whether  because  he  had  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered from  his  hrst  alarm,  or  whether  alarmed  afresh 
by  the  vehemence  and  impatience  of  the  Trojans,  or 
whether  from  both  these  causes  conjointly,)  and  relates 
how,  by  the  villanous  concert  of  the  priest  Calchas  with 
Ulysses,  he  was  selected  to  be  oft'ered  up  as  a  victim 
to  api^ease  the  offended  CJods;  how  he  escaped  from  the 
altai',  and  lay  hid  durinu  llie  night  (Ihc  preceding  night,) 
in  a  morass;  and  then  lamenting  that  his  est-ape  from 
death  by  the  hands  of  Ihe  (iieeks  had  only  led  him  to 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans,  and  liinl  he  was  nc\cr 
more  to  see  his  country,  home,  or  relatives,  concludes 
with  a   pathetic   adjuration,   in   the   name   of  the  Gods 
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above,  and  of  inviolable  faith,  that  they  would  yet  pity 
such  unexampled,  such  undeserved  misery,  and  spare  his 
life.  His  tears,  his  agony  of  fear,  the  plausibility  of  his 
story,  their  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  hatred  and 
persecution  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Ulysses,  prevail;  they 
grant  him  his  life;  and  so  closes  the  first  act  of  the  in- 
terlude of  Sinon. 

In  nothing-  is  the  admiraljle  judgment  of  Virgil  more 
remarkable,  than  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  all  this 
while  kept  the  wooden  horse,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance. 
No  act  has  been  done,  no  word  uttered,  which  could 
excite  in  the  Trojan  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
ignorant  of  the  sequel,  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Sinon 
has  any  thing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  horse,  or  the 
horse  with  Sinon.  So  careful  is  the  poet  to  avoid  every, 
even  the  slightest,  ground  for  a  suspicion,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  entire  plot,  that  it  is  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  the  agency  of  the  Trojans  themselves,  he 
brings  Sinon  into  the  vicinage  of  the  horse;  and  that,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  long  history  which  Sinon  gives 
of  himself,  and  which  the  reader  will  observe  is  now 
concluded,  the  horse  is  never  so  much  as  mentioned,  or 
even  alluded  to,  except  once,  and  then  so  artfully  (as  it 
were  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  date,)  that  the 
mention  which  is  made,  while  it  stimulates  the  Trojans 
to  question  him  on  the  subject,  seems  less  remarkable 
than  absolute  silence  would  have  been,  inasnmch  as  it 
proves  that  Sinon  does  not  de  inclusirki  eschew  all  notice 
of  an  object,  which  must  have  attracted  his  attention, 
and  of  the  purport  of  which  he  could  not  but  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  knowledge. 

In  the  second  act  of  the  interlude,  or  that  part  which 
commences  with  v.  152,  we  find  Sinon  totally  changed; 
"now  more  bold.  The  tempter  ....  New  part  puts  on;" 
his  life  secure,  guaranteed  by  the  King  himself,  he  is  no 
longer  the  abject,  cringing,  hesitating,  trembling  wretch, 
but  the  successful  and  exulting  villain.     He  loudly  and 
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boldly  invokes  the  Gods  to  witness  his  abjuration  of  the 
Greeks  and  acceptance  of  the  Trojan  covenant;  and 
makes  his  revelation  of  the  important  secret  which  is  to 
be  the  rich  reward  of  the  Trojan  clemency,  not,  as  he 
had  pleaded  for  his  life,  in  broken  passages,  leaving  off 
at  one  place  and  commencing  at  another,  but  uno  ienore, 
explaining-  in  uninterrupted  sequence,  the  absence  of  the 
Greeks;  their  intended  return;  the  object  for  which  they 
built  the  horse;  and  why  they  built  it  of  so  large  di- 
mensions; the  evil  consequences  to  the  Trojans  if  they 
offered  it  any  injury,  and  to  the  Greeks  if  it  were  re- 
ceived into  the  city,  &.C.;  the  impostor  is  fully  credited, 
the  generous,  unwary,  and  fate -devoted  Trojans  are 
caught  in  the  toils  so  delicately  woven  and  so  noiselessly 
drawn  around  them,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

If  the  reader  happen  to  be  one  of  those  critics,  who 
think  the  story  of  the  wooden  horse  deficient  in  verisi- 
militude, he  will  receive  with  the  greater  favor  an  in- 
terpretation which  tends  to  increase  the  verisimilitude, 
by  representing  the  falsehood  and  cunning  of  Sinon  as 
united,  not  with  that  quality  with  which  falsehood  and 
cunning  are  so  inconsistent,  and  so  rarely  united,  heroic 
fortitude,  but  with  their  very  compatible  and  nearly  allied 
quality,  audacity. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without  remarking 
how  favorably  to  Trojan  faith  and  generosity,  (as  might 
be  expected,  Virgil  being  the  poela  and  Eneas  the  nar- 
rator,) the  conduct  of  the  Trojans  towards  Sinon  contrasts 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  towards  Dolon.  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  encourage  I)olon,  and  tell  him  not  to  think  of 
death,  on  which  ambiguous  pledge  he  tells  the  whole 
truth;  they  reward  him  by  coolly  cutting  off  his  head, 
as  the  last  word  of  his  revelation  passes  his  lips;  Sinon 
tells  the  Trojans  a  tissue  of  lies,  and  not  only  has  his 
life  spared,  but  is  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 

That  most  rigid  and  terrific  of  all  the  dispensers  of 
the  so-called  divine  retributive  justice,  Dante,  (sec/w/l'nio, 
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XXX.  46  et  seq.)  punishes  Sinon  in  liell  with  an  eternal 
sweating  fever,  in  company  (according  to  the  great  poet's 
usual  eccentric  manner  of  grouping  his  characters,)  on 
the  one  side  with  Potiphar's  wife,  whom  he  punishes 
with  a  similar  fever,  and  on  the  other  with  a  famous 
coiner  of  base  money  at  Brescia,  whom  he  torments 
with  a  never-dying  thirst  and  dropsy,  and  between 
whom  and  Sinon  ensues  a  contention  in  none  of  the 
gentlest  billingsgate,  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater 
sinner. 

FuERiT  nuoDcuNouE.  —  "  Quicuuque  me  sequatur  even- 
tus."  Servius.  "Quicquid  evenerit,  mihique  exinde  acci- 
derit."  Heyne.  "  Quodcunqiie  referendum  ad  cimcia.'''' 
Wagner.  Arguing  against  which  interpretation  of  Wagner, 
and  in  favour  of  that  of  Servius  and  Heyne,  Siipfle*) 
says:  "Auch  haben  sclion  die  Alten,  wie  Phaedrus  im 
Prologe  zum  dritten  Buche,  die  Worte  anders  und  wohl 
richtiger  gefasst,  niimlich:  was  auch  daraus  7verden  mag, 
wie  es  mir  auch  ergehen  mag  (wenn  ich  in  Allan  eiich 
die  Wahrheit  sage)."" 

I  agree  entirely  with  Wagner,  and  think  the  meaning 
is ,  /  7vill  confess  all  whatever  it  may  have  been ,  rvhatever 
there  may  have  been  in  it.  The  words  are  not  less  obscure 
in  the  quotation  and  application  made  of  them  by  Phaedrus, 
(see  the  two-column  note  on  them  in  Schwabe's  edition) 
than  in  Sinon's  original  use  of  them:  a  notable  proof  of 
the  almost  hopeless  obscurity  of  the  Latin  language;  an 
obscurity  arising  from  its  brevity,  and  especially,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  from  its  almost  constant  omission  of  pronouns 
and  pronominal  adjectives,  I  am,  however,  incHned  to 
think  that  in  Phaedrus's  quotation  the  words  "Quodcnnque 
fuerit"  stand  in  apposition  to  "Libram  exarabo  tertium," 
and  that  the  meaning  of  them  there  as  in  Sinon's  original 
use  of  them,  is  such  as  it  is,  good  or  bad,  of  whatever 


*)  Virgilii    opera:    mit  Annicrkungen    zur  Encide  versehen  von 
Karl  Fr.   Siipfle.     Karlsruhe  1842. 
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kind  it  mmj  tnrn  out  to  he.  As  if  Phaedrus  had  said: 
But  now  as  to  this  third  book  of  mine,  ye  shall,  as  Sinon 
told  King-  Priam,  hear  the  whole  of  it  such  as  it  is,  be 
it  good  or  be  it  bad.     See  Comm.  I.  82. 

FORTUNA    .    .    .     FINXIT    .    .    .    IMPROBA     FINGET.     ScC 

Comm.  E7i.  II.  552. 


83. 

QUEM    FALSA    SUB   TRODITIONE    PELASGI 
INSONTEM    INFANDO    INDICIO    QUIA    BELLA    VETABAT 
DE.MISERE    NECI   NUNC    CASSUM   LUMLNE  LUCENT 
ILLI    ME    COMITEM    ET    CONSANGUINITATE   PROriNQUUM 
PAUPER    IN    ARMA   PATER    PRIMES    HUG    MISIT   AB   ANNIS 


Falsa  sub  proditione  pelasgi.  —  "■Falsa  sub  proditione; 
h.  e.  svh  falso  criinine  proditionis'''  Servius;  followed 
by  Heyne,  and  all  the  other  couimentators  and  trans- 
lators.    To  this  interpretation  I  object. 

First,  that  no  authority  has  been  adduced,  to  show 
that  proditio  may  be  used  for  crimen  proditionis ;  the  act 
committed,  for  the  charge  founded  upon  the  commission 
of  the  act. 

Secondly,  that  if  Virgil  had  intended  to  say  that  the 
Pelasgi  had  condemned  Palamedes,  on  or  Ity  means  of 
a  false  charge  of  treason ,  he  would  more  probably  have 
used  the  words  falsa  proditione,  in  the  same  manner 
as  iNFANDo  iNDicio,  witliout  a  preposition;  or  if  he  had 
used  a  [)reposition,  it  would  have  been  per,  not  sub. 

Thii'dly,  that  Virgil  could  scarcely  have  been  guilty 
of  the  fade  tautology,  falsa,  insontem. 

Fourthly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  whole 
Greek  nation  at  Troy  (pelasgi)  as  conspiring  against 
Palamedes;  which  is  {a)  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude; 
(&)  deprives  infando  indicio  of  its  force,  because,   if  all 
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were  conspiring  ag-ainst  Palamedes,  it  was  of  small 
consequence  how  "infandous"  the  information  or  informer 
was;  or,  indeed,  whether  there  were  any  information 
or  informer  at  aU;  and  (c)  contradicts  the  statement 
(V.  90)  tliat  it  was  through  the  machinations  of  Ulysses, 
that  Palamedes'  condemnation  was  accomplished. 

Rejecting,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  received  inter- 
pretation, I  render  falsa  sub  proditione,  during,  or  at 
the  time  of,  a  false  or  feigned  treason;  i.  e.  when  there 
was  an  alarm  (whether  of  accidental  or  concerted  origin 
it  matters  not,)  of  treason  in  the  Grecian  camp.  The 
words  being  so  interpreted,  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is,  not  that  the  Pelasgi  brought  a  false  charge  of  treason 
against  Palamedes,  and  condemned  him,  although  inno- 
cent; but  that  the  Pelasgi  condemned  Palamedes  on  an 
infandous  information,  which,  being  brought  against  him 
at  a  time  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  treason  in  the 
camp,  was  on  that  account  the  more  readily  credited. 
In  support  of  this  interpretation,  I  beg  to  observe. 

First,  that  it  restores  to  proditio  its  simple,  gram- 
matical signification. 

Secondly,  that  the  use  of  sub  in  the  sense  of  during, 
or  at  the  time  of,  is  familiar  to  every  scholar;  thus  sub 
node;  sub  somno ;  sub  profectione ;  sub  adventu,  &c. 
Livy  (XXVI.  16)  has  even  joined  suh  to  the  close  cognate 
of  proditio,  deditio,  only  putting  deditio  in  the  accusative, 
because  he  wishes  to  express ,  not  the  precise  time,  but 
about  the  tiine  of  the  deditio. 

Thirdly,  that  this  interpretation  being  adopted,  insons 
is  no  longer  a  tautology  of  falsa;  the  latter  expressing 
only  the  falsehood  of  the  general  rumour  of  treason, 
not  of  the  particular  charge  brought  against  Palamedes. 

Fourthly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  Pe- 
lasgi, not,  unnaturally,  in  the  triple  character  of  con- 
spirators, accusers,  and  judges,  but  naturally,  in  the 
single  character  of  judges,  prevailed  upon  partly  by  the 
prevalent  alarm  of  treason,   and  partly   by   the  offence 
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they  had  taken  against  Paiiimedcs,  quia  beli.a  vetarat, 
to  give  credit  to  an  infandoas  information  ag-ainst  him. 

Fifthly,  that  a  greater  degree  of  verisimilitude  is  thus 
confeiTed  on  the  words  Nu^"c  cassum  lumine  lugent, 
because  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Pelasgi  would 
lament  Palamedes,  (as  soon  as  experience  had  taught 
them  the  groundlessness  of  their  dislike  to  him  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  war,)  if  they  had  them- 
selves been  deluded  into  convicting  him,  on  an  infandum 
INDICIUM,  than  that  they  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
lament  him ,  if  their  hatred  to  him  had  been  so  great  as 
to  induce  them  to  convict  him  on  a  charge,  which  they 
not  only  knew  to  he  false,  but  of  which  they  were 
themselves  the  concoctors.     And, 

Sixthly ,  that  Ovid  draws  an  express  and  strong 
distinction  between  the  party  who  accused,  and  the 
party  who  condemned,  Palamedes, 

—  "An  falso  Palanieitcn  crimiiie  turpe 
Acciisasse  niilii  (viz.Uljssi),  vobis(viz.Pclasgis)  damuasse  decorum  est  ?" 

3Ietam.  XII i.   308. 

Quem,  —  This  word  (quern,  and  not  ilium)  sufficiently 
shows  that  Sinon  has  not  yet  begun  to  give  any  new 
information  to  the  Trojans,  but  is  employed,  as  far  as 
the  word  neci,  in  recalling  to  their  recollection  facts, 
with  which  he  knew  they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
("incipit  a  veris."  Servius).  The  words  nunc  cassum 
i.uMiNE  lugent  (see  below)  are  thrown  in  parenthetically 
between  the  exordium  in  which  he  thus  reminds  them 
of  known  facts,  and  the  new  information  which  he  begins 
to  convey  at  v.  86,  illi   me  comitem  etc. 

Hence  a  plain  reason  why  Sinon  does  not  specify 
the  precise  charge  made  against  Palamedes,  his  object 
being  not  to  give  a  history  of  that  individual,  but  merely 
to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Trojans  what  they  already 
knew  respecting  him. 

Demtsere  neci.  —  Preserved  in  tlu;  <»ld  Italian  m/sso>i(» 
a  mortc.     See  Leopardi's  Martiiio  de'  Santi  Padri.  Cap.  II. 
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Nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent.  —  They  now  (viz.  con- 
vinced by  experience  that  it  was  unwise  to  have  under- 
taken the  war,  see  v.  lOS)  lament  the  loss  of  the  prudent 
counsellor  who  "bella  vetabat."  But  this  is  not  the 
sole  force  of  these  words;  Ihey  serve  also  to  excite  tlie 
Trojan  sympathy,  first  and  directly,  for  Palamedes  (not 
only  innocent,  but  lamented  even  by  his  executioners); 
and  secondly  and  indirectly,  for  his  friend  and  companion, 
Sinon,  afflictus  (see  v.  92  and  Comm.)  by  his  fall;  like 
him,  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  same  Ulysses;  and 
(by  implication)  like  him  innocent. 

Cassum  lumine.  —  Literally  without  light,  dark; 
compare  Lucret.  V.  718. 

"Nee  potis  est  cenii,  quia  cassum  luniiue  ferUir;" 

The  use  made  of  "cassum"  by  the  Romans  seems  to  cor- 
respond nearly  with  that  made  by  us  of  the  particle  less  in 
composition.  "Cassum  lumine,"  lightless,  i.  e.  lifeless; 
"cassum  sanguine"  (Cic.  de  Bivin.  II.  64)  bloodless. 

In  arm  a.  —  "H.  e.  ad  hellnm.''''  Heyne.  —  I  think  the 
meaning  is  rather,  to  the  profession  of  arms ;  to  seek  a 
military  fortune.     Compare: 

"  Sed  in   Asiam  liuic  abii  propter  paupericiii,   alque  ibi 
Simiil  rem  ct  belli  gloriam  armis  repperi." 

Terent.   Heaut.  I.   1,  50. 

Primis  .  .  .  ab  annis.  —  See  Comm.  En.  II.  138. 


92. 

afflictus  vitam  in  tenebris  luctuque  trahebam 


Afflictus.  —  Not,  sorrowful^  for  that  meaning  is  con- 
tained in  LucTu;  but  dashed  to  the  ground;  beaten  down 
from  his  prosperity ;  viz.  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
patron.  It  is  used  in  this,  its  primitive  sense,  on  the  only 
other  occasion  on  which  Virgil  has  used  the  word ,  En. 
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I.  456;  also  by  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  1.  186,  afflicled  powers ; 
and  II.  J  66,  af/licling  thunder. 


96. 

rnOMISI    ULTOREM    ET    VERBIS    ODIA    ASPERA    MOVI 
HINC     MIHI    PRIMA    MALI    LABES    HINC    SEMPER    L'LIXES 
CRIMINIBUS    TERRERE    NOVIS    HINC    SPARGERE    VOCES 
IN   VOLGUM  AMBIGUAS   ET    QUAERERE    CONSCIUS    ARMA 


Et  VERBIS  ODIA  ASPERA  MOVI.  —  ET  is  epexegetic ,  and 
VERBIS  the  words  in  which  promisit  se  ultorem;  as  if 
Virg-il  had  written  et  movi  odia  aspera  verbis,  quibus  me 
promisi  ultorem;  or  me  p7-o?nittens  idtorem. 

Labes.  —  A  stain  or  spot:  compare  Ovid.  Mciam. 
II.  537. 

"Nam  fuit  haec  quondam  uiveis  argentea  peniiis 
Ales,  ut  aequaret  tolas   sine  labe  colunibas." 

Et  ouaerere  conscius  arma.  —  Wagner's  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words,  viz.  that  they  are  a  poetical  e(iiii- 
valent  for  "-qmierere  conscios,'"  seems  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularly unfortunate, 

First,  because  Virgil  was  too  good  a  painter  of  cha- 
racter to  represent  the  cautious,  cunning  Ulysses,  as 
going  about  in  search  of  a  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
to  connnunicate  his  designs  against  Sinon. 

Secondly,  because  the  immediately  preceding  words 

CRIMINIBUS    TERRERE    NOVIS     and    SPARGERE     VOCES,     dcSCrlbc 

Ulysses  as  proceeding  against  Sin  on  liy  methods,  which 
not  only  did  not  require  the  privity  of  a  number  of 
persons,  but  were  likely  to  be  siiccessrul  in  i)ri)|».ulion 
as  their  secret  object  was  kept  confined  to  Ulysses"  own 
bosom. 

Thirdly,  because  the  extraordinary  violence  which  (his 
interpretation  puis  u[)on  the  words,  is  not  so  much  as 
attempted  to  be  supported  even  by  a  single  authority. 
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1,  therefore,  understand  et  ouaerere  auma  to  be  ex- 
planatory of  the  preceding-  sentence;  and  Ihe  arms  (of 
offence  and  defence)  which  Ulysses  sought  (quaerebat) 
against  Sinon,  to  be  the  crimina  nova,  and  the  voces 
ambiguas.  This  explanation  accords  both  with  Virgil's 
usual  manner  (see  Comm.  En.  1.  500;  11.  18  and  49), 
and  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  terms  quaerere 
arma;  see  En.  XI.  229.  The  following  are  examples 
of  the  latitude  in  which  the  word  arma  is  used  by  the 
best  Latin  writers : 

"Persequar  aut  stiulium  liuyuae,  Demostlieuis  arma." 

Propertius  III.  21.  27. 

"Hand  ignaro  imminet  fortuna  :  video  donee  arma 
adversariis  tradantur  {means  of  offence  put  into  the  hands 
of  our  adversaries  through  the  medium  of  a  new  consti- 
tution of  the  state)  differri  adversus  nos  certamen." 
LivY  111.  54.  (Ed.  Bipont.) 

CoNScius,  therefore,  is  not  conspiring  with  others ,  hwX 
the  very  contrary,  he  alone  conscious;  knowing  what  he 
7vas  about,  but  concealing  it  from  others:  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  even  Calchas  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  affair  until  later.  Compare  {En.  V.  455)  "Conscia 
virtus"  the  virtue  of  which  they  themselves  were  con- 
scious; "Formae  conscia  conjux"  (^«.V111.393)  conscious 
(viz.  to  herself)  of  her  beauty;  and  (Lucret.  VI.   711.) 

"Veriim  aliquid,  geuere  esse  ex  hoc,   quod  coiiscins  dicet, 
Scinms." 


105. 

TUM    VERO    ARDEMUS    SCITARl    ET    QUAERERE    CAUSAS 


That  this  is  the  common  hypcrbaton :  ardemus  scitari 
ET  OUAERERE  CAUSAS,  for  ardcntcs  scitamur  et  quaerimus 
causas,  is  proved  by  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
some  expression ,  not  merely  that  tliey  desired  to  question 
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him ,  but  that  they  actually  dicl  question  him.  The  re- 
ceived interpretation  leaves  the  sense  incomplete. 

TuM  vEKo.  —  Then  indeed  we  are  all  on  fire.  They 
were  curious  before  to  hear  his  history,  see  v.  74,  but, 
having-  heard  so  far,  are  now  doubly  curious.  See 
Comm.  V.  228;  III.  47.  and  IV.  396.  449.  571. 

Ardemus,  —  The  force  of  the  verb  ardere  is  infinitely 
more  intense  than  that  of  its  English  derivatives;  which, 
having  first  lost  their  literal,  have  at  last,  as  a  conse- 
quence, almost  wholly  lost,  even  their  metaphorical 
sense.  The  Latin  word,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is 
not  literal,  is  fully  metaphorical.  "Tantuni  est  flumen 
verborum,  tarn  integrae  sententiae,  ut  niihi  non  solum 
tu  incendere  judicem,  sed  ipse  ardet'e  videaris."  Cicer. 
De  Orat.  lib.  III.  c.  45.  —  "Tanta  iracundia  incitatus  est, 
ut  arderel.''     Argum.  ad  Terent.  Adelph. 


110. 

FECISSENTOUE    UTINAM    SAEl'E    ILLUS    ASPEKA    PONTI 
INTERCLUSIT   HIEMS    ET    TERRUrP    AUSTER    EUNTES 


Inerclusit  operates  only  on  illos;  terruit  both  on  illos 
and  evntes.  interclesit  illos,  simt  them  in,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  even  to  attempt  to  go;  lEnuuiT 
EUNTES,  terrified  {deterred)  them  when  actuaUy  bey  inning 
to  (JO.     See  Comm.  v.  552. 


121. 

GUI    FATA     PARENT 


The  meaning  is  not  cui  illi  parent  fata,  because  no 
suspicion  of  foul  play  had  yet  arisen;  but,  as  J-ightly 
interpreted  by  Burmann ,  cui  fata  parent  mortem. 
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131. 

UNIUS    IN    MISERI   EXITIUM    tONVERSA    TULERE 

CoNVERSA  TULERE.  —  "Exqiilsile  pro  converterunt." 
Heyne.  No.  Converterunt  in  exitium,  would  be  only, 
turned  to  my  destruction ,  conversa  tulere  in  exitium  is 
not  only,  turned  to  my  destruction ,  but  turned  and  carried 
to  my  destruction  ;  turned  towards  and  then  carried 
towards. —  So  :  "Furiis  incensa  feror,"  En.  IV.  376,  is  not 
merely  incendor  furiis,  /  am  fired  hy  the  furies,  but 
/  am  fired  hy  the  furies  and  then  set  in  motion,  carried 
on  by  them  while  on  fire:  in  both  cases  the  addition 
of  the  verb  is  required  to  express  the  forward  motion 
so  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture.  So 
also.  En.  I.  85. 

—  "  Conversa   cuspide  montem 
Inipulit." 

Turned  his  spear  towards  the  mountain  and  then  pushed 
with  it.     See  Comm.  En.  I.  85. 


138. 

NEC    DULCES   NATOS    EXOPTATUMOUE   PARENTEM 


The  commentators  have  always  found  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  this  passage.  "How,"  say  they,  "is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  what  Sinon  here  says,  of  his  having 
children  at  home,  with  what  he  formerly  told  us  {v.  87) 
of  his  having-  been  sent  to  the  war  by  his  father,  when 
a  mere  boy?"  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty, 
Heyne  (who  is  followed  by  Wagner,  Wunderlich,  For- 
big-er  and  Thiel ,)  understands  primis  ah  annis  {v.  87)  to 
mean  ah  initio  belli;  but  this  interpretation  is  inad- 
missible, 

First ,     because    no    authority    whatever    has    been 
adduced  in  its  support;  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
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the  authority  not  only  of  Ovid  (tu  comes  antiqims,  tu 
j)}-ifn/'s  jiinctns  ab  cinnis,  Ex  Ponto,  II.  5.  43)  and  Valer. 
Flaecus,  I.  22.  (Haemoniani  primis  PeUas  frenabat  ah 
annis),  but  of  Virgil  himself  against  it  (primis  et  te 
miretur  ab  annis.     En.  Vlll.  517). 

Secondly,  because  it  deprives  Sinon's  story  of  its 
chief  pathos;  a  pathos  so  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  his  primary  object,  that  of  exciting  such  pity  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Trojans  as  would  induce  them  to  spare  his 
life,  and,  therefore,  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  plot. 

Thirdly,  because  it  takes  away  from  Sinon  his  best 
excuse  to  the  Trojans  for  having  taken  up  arms  against 
them,  viz.  that  he  had  done  so  in  pursuance  of  a 
child's  duty  of  obedience  to  his  parent. 

fourthly,  because  Sinon's  informing  the  Trojans  that 
!ie  had  been  at  the  war  from  the  beginning,  could  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exasperating  them  the 
more  against  him. 

How  then  is  the  difficulty  to  be  got  rid  of?  I  answer, 
simply  by  referring  natos  not  to  Sinon,  but  to  parentem, 
and  by  translating  the  passage,  wot  my  children  and  tny 
parent ,  but  the  children  and  the  parent ,  meaning  Sino7i's 
brothers  and  sisters  (the  Geschwister  of  the  Germans), 
and  his  and  their  parent.  All  difficulty  is  thus  removed 
and  Virgil's  consistency  vindicated. 

There  is  a  very  similar  use  of  natum,  En.  IV.  605, 
where  natumque  patremque  does  not  mean  7ny  son  and 
my  father,  but  the  son  and  the  father,  h.  e.  the  son  and 
his  father.  So  also.  En.  VI.  116.  natique  patrisque,  the 
son  and  the  father,   the  son  being  the  speaker  himself. 

Also ,  En.  VIII.  308.  rex Aeneam natumque 

tencbat,  "the  King  kept  Eneas  and  the  son,  meaning, 
not  his  own  son,  but  Eneas's  son."  See  also.  En.  II. 
663.  Numerous  other  instances  also  might  be  adduced, 
in  which  natus  is  thus  referred,  not  to  the  speaker,  but 
to  its  correlative  parens,  or  pater,  or  mater,  expressed. 
I  am  aware  that  it  has,   on   a  similiar  occasion,  been 
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sug-gesled  by  Forbiger  (in  his  note  to  v.  178):  "Virgi- 
lium  banc  fictam  Sinonis  narrationem  consulto  ita  com- 
posuisse,  ut  homo  iste  sibi  ipse  contradiceret,  aut  am- 
bigua  et  obscura  proferret;"  but  this  is  a  suggestion 
from  which  I  must  wholly  dissent,  because  it  is  evident 
that,  in  proportion  as  Virgil  made  the  story  obscure, 
or  inconsistent  with  itself,  it  was  the  less  likely  to  obtain 
credence  with  the  Trojans;  to  which  if  it  be  replied, 
that  Virgil,  as  Poeta,  had  it  in  his  power  to  represent 
the  Trojans  as  crediting  whatever  story  he  thought 
proper,  —  I  answer,  that  to  represent  the  Trojans  so 
void  of  acumen  as  to  credit  an  unlikely,  ambiguous,  and, 
above  all,  a  contradictory  story,  is  to  diminish  our  respect 
for,  and  sympathy  with,  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  Eneas 
himself,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  whole  scope  and 
design  of  the  poem.  And  further,  I  think  that  the  more 
carefully  the  story  is  examined,  the  more  evident  does 
it  appear,  that  Virgil  has  taken  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  pains  to  fabricate  a  story  for  Sinon,  which 
is  so  consistent  with  itself,  and  so  extremely  like  the 
truth,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Trojans  not 
to  be  deceived  by  it. 

As  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  above  inter- 
pretation, I  may  observe,  that  it  relieves  the  passage 
from  the  manifest  awkwardness  of  the  non- mention  of 
Sinon's  wife,  or  of  his  ever  having  been  married.  In 
the  parallel  passage,  quoted  by  Ursini  (Virg.  collat.  cum 
Graecis  scriptoribus,)  from  Lucretius,  in  which  nati  has 
the  meaning  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  it  in  the  passage 
before  us,  there  is  no  such  awkw^irdness,  mention  being 
made  of  the  wife  along  with  tlie  children 

"Nam  jam  non  domus  accipicl  tc  laeta.  neqiie  uxor 
Optima,  nee  diilces  occiirrent  osciila  nati 
Praeripere,   et  tacita  pectus  duicedine  tangent." 

LucR.  111.  907. 
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141. 

CONSCIA   NUMINA    VERI 


Tlie  Structure  is  not  (with  Heyne  and  ThicI)  conscia 
VERI,  but  NUMINA  VERI,  coiTespoiuling- exactly  with  -Ku- 
miiKi  Fauni',  Georg,  I.  10.  'Numina  Phoebi',  En.  HI. 
359.  'Numina  Palladis',  En.  111.  544.  <fec.  and  meaning: 
the  Divinity  or  Divine  Power  to  which  truth  is  sacred; 
which  protects  those  who  spealt  truth.  The  object  of 
CONSCIA  is  —  not  expressed,  but  (as  in  the  similar  instances 
of  'conscia  agmina'  v.  267,  and  'quaerere  conscius 
arma'  v.  99)  —  unterstood  from  the  context:  vos ,  nnmina 
Veri,  quae  conscia  estis  quod  vera  loquor.  Simihir  to  this 
adjuration  of  the  'Numina'  to  whom  'Verum'  is  sacred, 
who  protect  the  truth  and  right,  is  Eneas's  adjuration 
{En.  I.  607)  of  the  'Numina'  who  protect  and  reward  the 
lender- hearted  and  compassionate. 


148. 

AMISSOS   niNC    JAM    OBLIVISCERE    GRAJOS 
NOSTER    ERIS    MIUIOUE    IIAEC    EDISSERE    VERA    ROGANTI 


The  elder  Heinsius  placed  a  semicolon  at  grajos  and  a 
comma  at  eris.  Tlie  younger  Heinsius,  and,  after  him, 
Emmenessius  and  Burmann  retain  tlic  semicolon  at 
GRAJOS,  but  substitute  a  colon  for  the  comma  at  eris; 
correctly,  as  1  think;  noster  eris  being- thrown  in  accor- 
ding- to  Virgil's  usual  manner  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  4.  III. 
571.  IV.  4S4.  VI.  84,  741  and  882)  parentheticidly 
between  the  two  connected  verbs  odliviscere  and  edis- 
SERE,  and  the  sense  running  Xhvifi:  forget  (he  Greeks  {for 
thou  shall  from  henceforrvard  he  ours)  and  answer  me 
truly  these  questions.     Wagner,  in  bis   JMlition  of  Iloync, 
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returns  to  the  punctuation  of  the  elder  Heinsius  and 
observes  in  his  note:  "Comma  post  eris  ponendum,  et 
quae  sequuntur  hunc  in  modum  accipienda:  ac  proinde 
edissere;"  thus  separating-  the  two  similar  verbs,  and 
connecting  the  two  dissimilar. 


154. 

VOS    AETEP.NI    IGNES    ET   NON    VIOLABILE    VESTRUM 
TESTOR  NUMEN   AIT   VOS   ARAE    ENSESQUE   NEFANDI 
QUOS    FUGI    VITTAE5UE    DEUM    QUAS    HOSTIA    GESSI 
FAS   MIHI    GRAJORUM   SACRATA    RESOLVERE   JURA 
FAS    ODISSE   VIROS    ATQUE    OMNIA    FERRE    SUB    AURAS 
SI   QUA    TEGUNT    TENEOR    PATRIAE    NEC   LEGIBUS   ULLIS 
TU    MODO    PROMISSIS    MANEAS   SERVATAQUE   SERVES 
TROJA    FIDEM    SI   VERA    FERAM    SI    MAGNA   REPENDAM 


VoS    AETERNI    IGNES    ET      NON     VIOLABILE      VESTRUM     TESTOR 

NUMEN    AIT.   

—  "Caelum  hoc  et   conscia  sidera  tester." 

En.  IX.  429. 

"  Caelum  ipsum  stellaeque  caeligenae  omnisque  siderea 
compago  Aether  vocatur:  non,  ut  quidam  putant,  quod 
Ignitus  sit  et  incensus  {tiuqu  tov  aidsLv),  sed  quod 
cursibus  rapidis  semper  rotetur,  TtuQa  tov  aei  ^setv. 
Elementum  non  unum  ex  quatuor,  quae  nota  sunt  cunctis, 
sed  longe  aliud,  numero  quintum,  ordine  primum,  genere 
divinum  et  inviolabile.'"    Apul.  de  Mundo,  cap.  I. 

Vos  ARAE  ENSEsouE  NEFANDI.  —  "Ncque  ullis  adpetitus 
insidiis  est,  neque  devotus  hostiae;  denique  sic  de  om- 
nibus jurat,  ut,  per  ea  quae  non  fuerunt  dans  sacra- 
mentum,  careat  objurgatore."  Antiq.  Interpr.  {ap.  Maium). 
See  the  similarly  equivocating  oath  of  Andromache,  Senec. 
Troad.  604. 
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Fas  mihi.  —  The  subsequent  teneor  points  out  the 
structure;  fas  est,  not  fas  sit;  i.  e.  iestor  fas  mihi  esse 
et  me  ieneri. 

Servataque  serves.  — •  A  common  saying',  as  appears 
from  Petron.     P.  155.     "Serva  me,  servabo  te." 


169. 

FLUERE    AC    RETRO    SUBLAPSA    REFERRI 


"Fluere;  diffluere,  dilabi;  retro  sublapsa  referri;  pro 
prosaico,  retro  ferri,  labi;  de  mole,  quae  in  altum  erat 
invecta.'"  Heyne.  Both  explanations  wrong:,  because  no 
example  has  been,  nor  I  think  can  be,  produced  oi  fluere 
used  in  the  sense  of  diffluere,  dilabi;  or  otherwise  than 
as  signifying  to  flow  like  the  water  in  a  river;  and  be- 
cause "retro  sublapsa  referri,"  where  it  occurs  before 
{Georg.  1.  200),  is  thus  explained  by  Heyne  himself: 
"Non  aliter  quam  is  retro  sublapsus  refertur  qui  navi- 
gium  agit  atque  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus 
amni;"  an  explanation  which,  even  although  it  had  not 
been,  almost  totidem  verbis,  Virgil's  own,  would  have 
been  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  the 
nearly  parallel  passage  of  Lucretius,  IV.  422. 

"Denique  ubi  in  medio  nobis  eqiius  acer  obliaesit 
Flumine,   et  in  rapidas  amnis  despeximus  undas, 
Stantis  equi  corpus  transvorsum  ferre  videtur 
Vis,  et  in  advorsum  flumen  contrudere  raptim; 
Et  quocunque  oculos  trajecimus ,  omnia  feni 
Et  fluere  adsimili  nobis  ratione  videutur." 

The  entire  sense  of  the  words  fluere  ac  retro  sub- 
lapsa referri  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  single  English 
verb  ebb. 
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178. 

OMINA   NI    REPETANT    ARGIS   NUMENOUE   REDUCANT 
QUOD   PELAGO    ET    CURVIS    SECDM    AVEXERE    CARINIS 


As  far  as  my  own  personal  search  has  extended,  ad- 
vexere  is  the  readhic^  only  of  one  MS.,  viz.  one  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  No.  113  in  Endlicher's  Catalogue. 
It  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  Dan.  Heinsius  and  La 
Cerda,  as  also  by  Alfieri  from  the  Baskerville  text.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that 
avexere  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  Giidian,  of  No.  1 16,  1 1 7, 
121  (Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  the  Vienna  Library,  of  No.  18059 
in  the  Rlunich  Library,  and  of  the  Kloster  Neuburg- MS. ; 
it  is  also  the  reading,  as  it  appears  from  Foggini,  of  the 
Medicean,  and  as  it  appears  from  Bottari,  of  the  Vaticean 
Fragment:  also  of  N.  Heinsius  and  Burmann;  and  has 
been  adopted  both  by  Jaeck  and  Brunck  after  examina- 
tion of  several  MSS.  1  have  found  adduxere  in  No.  120 
(Endliciier's  Catah)  in  the  Vienna  Library,  and  vexere  in 
No.  lis  in  the  same  Library. 

Taking-  it  for  granted,  then,  that  avexere  is  the  true 
reading,  wliat  is  the  sense? 

"Nimirum  Palladium,  quod  secum  avexere,  reducere 
debent."     Burmann. 

"Cum  ipso  Palladio  aveclo  revertendum."    Heyne. 

"Numen,  de  simulachro  ut  v.  183."    Wagner. 

"Iiidanio  i  Greci 
Stringer  d'  llio  le  niima,   ove  novelli 
Augurj   in  Argo  non  ricerchin  pria, 
Ove  non  plachin  la  furata  Diva, 
Su  i  legni  loro  a  forza  tratta." 

Alfieri. 
"Wenn  sie  nicht  das  versohnte  Bild  aus  Griechenland 
nach  Troja  zuriickbrachlen."     Ladewig. 

The  0 Injection  to  which  interpretation  seems  to  me  to 
be  insuperable,  viz.  that  numen  everywhere  else,  where 
it  occurs,   not  only   in  Virgil,  but  in   all   other  writers, 
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sig-nifies  precisely  the  opposite;  viz.  either  tiie  actual 
deity,  or  the  spirit,  will,  sanction,  blessing,  or  authority 
of  the  deity,  as  opposed  to  the  substantial  image  or 
statue.  This  is  true  even  of  the  passage  cited  by  Wag- 
ner in  proof  of  his  contrary  opinion,  "Numine  laeso" 
(v.  1  S3)  being  (to  me  at  least)  clearly  spoken ,  not  of  the 
statue,  but  of  the  spirit,  divinity,  or  will  of  Pallas  of- 
fended by  the  violence  offered  to  her  statue.  See  Comm. 
V.  182.  I,  therefore,  think  it  certain  that  numen  is  here 
spoken,  not  of  the  Palladium,  but  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
of  the  divine  spirit  of  Pallas  and  particularly  of  her  grace, 
good -will  and  blessing,  and  that  the  meaning  is:  sail 
back  Jutlier  with  the  same  good-ivill  and  approbation  of  the 
Goddess  with  which  they  have  now  sailed  for  Greece  — 
obtain  her  authority  for  coming  back,  even  as  they  have 
now  departed  and  sailed  away  in  obedience  to  her  orders. 
And  such  precisely  is  the  use  made  of  the  word  by 
Sinon  himself  on  both  the  other  occasions  on  which  he  has 
used  it,  v.  123  and  v.  1S3  where  see  Comment.  Compare 
also  Eneas's  setting  out  with  his  party  in  the  disguise 
of  Greeks,  'hand  numine  nostro'  {v.  396),  without  the 
blessing  and  good- will  of  our  own  accustomed  Gods;  and 
his  sailing  into  the  Sicilian  port  with  the  numen  Divum 
{En.  V.  50) ,  expressly  explained  in  the  selfsame  line  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  7nens  Divum;  also :  "E^f- 
ne^^a  da  aou  (pikoTTqq  cog  alrj&cog  ttjv  AaxXriTtLada  vrja^ 
y  TiQoG&sg  ^sra  tov  ccXlov  SJtLGtjuov  icca  vytSLTjv,  stcel 
xata  dccL^ova  xco  ovxi  LdxLodQo^rjXE  (prospero  numine 
vela  fecit)."  Epistolae  Graecanicae.  Aurel.  Allobrog. 
J 606.  Fol.  p.  323.  '' IlatQidog  aG^sv  TtoQQcotaQco  Ovv 
dai^ovt.''     Ibid.  p.  1 33. 

In  the  same  way  as  numen  is  here  spoken  of  as  an 
object  which  can  be  carried  with  persons  making  a 
voyage,  so  it  is  spoken  of  {En.  I.  451  where  see  Comm.), 
as  constituting  along  with  the  'dona'  the  opulence  of 
a  temple, 

■ —   "Donis  opulciiiinii    n    iiuuiiiii'   Divac." 
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182. 

ITA    DIGERIT    OMINA    CALCHAS 
HANC   PRO   PALLADIO   MONITI   PRO   NUMINE   LAESO 
EFFIGIEM    STATUERE  NEFAS    QUAE   TRISTE   PIARET 


Ita  is  emphatic  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  significant  action  of  the  speaker. 

Omina,  not  the  omens  (viz,  the  omens  which  Calchas 
has  just  interpreted),  but  omens  generally:  this  is  the 
way  in  which  Calchas  explains  omens  —  this  is  what 
comes  of  his  interpretation  of  omens;  he  does  not 
interpret  omens  for  nothing,  or  to  no  purpose;  in  con- 
sequence of  his  omen -interpreting  you  will,  before 
you  know  what  you  are  about,  have  the  Greeks  on  your 
backs  again  (improvisi  aderunt)  with  new  and  recruited 
forces  (arma)  and  the  recovered  favor  of  the  Gods 
(Deos   comites  —  numen  reductum):   ita  digerit  omina 

CALCHAS. 

Digerit  —  analyses.     Germ.:  setzt  auseinander. 

NuMiNE  —  "signo  numinis."  Heyne,  and  so  Wagner, 
and  (quoted  by  Wagner)  Wunderlich  (ad  TibulL).  No ;  but 
plainly ,  the  divine  jvill  —  sanction  —  majesty  —  of  the 
Deity,  ofTended  by  the  violence  offered  to  the  Palladium ; 
compare  "numine  laeso"  En.  1.  12;  also  Tibull.  I.  3.  79. 

"Et  Danai  proles  Veneris  quae  numina  laesit." 

See  also  Comm.  v.  178. 


193. 

ULTRO    ASIAM   MAGNO    PELOPEA    AD   MOENIA    BELLO 
VENTURAM 


"Jam  satis  valida  civitate  ut  non  solum  arcere  bellum, 
sed  ultro  etiam  inferre  posset."     Liv.  III.  8.  Ed.  Bipont. 
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197. 

QUOS    NEQUE    TYDIDES   NEC   LARISSAEUS   ACHILLES 
NON   ANNI    DOMUERE   DECEM  NON   MILLE   CARINAE 


"Quern  non  mille  simul  turmis,  nee  Caesare  toto 
Auferret  Fortuna  locum,   victoribus  unus 
Eripuit,  vetuitque  capi." 

Luc.  VT.  140. 


199. 

HIC   ALIUD   MAJUS   MISERIS    MULTOQUE    TREMENDUM 
OBJICITUR   MAGIS    ATQUE    IMPROVIDA    PECTORA   TURBAT 


This  prodig-y  is  not  merely  ominous,  but  typical,  of  the 
destruction  about  to  come  upon  Troy.  The  twin  ser- 
pents prefigure  the  Grecian  armament;  which,  like 
them,  comes  from  Tenedos  (where,  as  must  not  be 
forgotten,  it  is  lying-  concealed  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  prodig-y);  like  them,  crosses  the  tranquil  deep; 
like  them,  lands;  and,  going  up  straight  (probably  over 
the  very  same  ground)  to  the  city,  slaughters  the  sur- 
prised and  unresisting  Trojans  (prefigured  by  Laocoon's 
sons),  and  overturns  the  religion  and  drives  out  the 
Gods  (prefigured  by  the  priest  Laocoon).  Even  in  the 
most  minute  particuhirs  the  type  is  perfect:  the  serpents 
come  abreast  towards  the  shore,  like  ships  sailing  to- 
gether (At'ffiva  p?ialanx  ijistriictis  navihus  ibat 

Littora petens)  ;    with   flaming    eyes  raised 

above  the  waves  by  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  and 
breast  (Jlammas  quum  regia  puppis  ExtuleraO  ,  and  with 
the  hinder  part  floating  and  curling  along  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  ((he  hinder  vessels  of  the  fleet  following  the 
lead  of  the  foremost);  and,  when  their  work  is  done 
{the   Trojans  slaughtered,   or,   with    their   Gods,    driven 
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out  of  the  city),  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  under 
the  protection  of  Pallas  {Jam  siimmas  arces  Tritonia, 
respice,  Pallas  Inseclit  &c.). 

[Since  the  above  commentary  was  written  (and  pub- 
lished in  the  Classical  Museum  for  1 848),  I  have  found  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  therein  expressed,  in  Petro- 
nius's  poem  descriptive  of  the  taking-  of  Troy  (see  his 
Satyr,  P.  328)  in  one  part  of  which  he  informs  us  that 
the  noise,  made  by  the  serpents  in  their  passage  throug-h 
the  water,  was  like  that  of  vessels  rowing-  and  at  the 
same  time  cutting  their  way  through  the  sea, 

"Qualis  silenti  nocte  rcmorum  sonus 
I.onge  refertur,    quum  prenmnt  classes   mare, 
Pulsumquc  marmoi"  abicte  iniposita  gemit;" 

and  in  another  that  the  necks  and  breasts  of  the  serpents, 
as  they   came  along-  through  the  water,  resembled  tall 

ships , 

—  "Tuniida  quorum  pectora, 
Rates  ut  altae,  lateribus  spumas  aguut." 

J.  H.  1853.] 

Improvida  pectora  turbat.  —  'STurbat  pectora  ita 
ut  fierent  improvida:  ita  enim  praecipites  egit  ea  res 
Trojanos,  ut  omissa  omni  cautione  facerent,  quod  Sinon 
optabat."  Wag-n.  Virg-.  Br.  En.  "improvida,  quae  tale 
quid  non  praeviderant."Heyne.  "Ueberraschte."  Weickert. 
"At  quodvis  prodigium  natura  sua  inopinatum  neque 
praevideri  potest.  Ipse  improvida  pectora  Trojanorum 
intellig-o,  qui  capti  dolis,  lacrymisque  coactis  Sinonis 
fuisse  in  prioribus  versibus  dicti  erant."  Wunderlich. 
The  simple  solution  of  the  difhculty  is,  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  unterstanding-  the  two  distinct  words  impro- 
vida and  TURBAT  as  standing-  in  close-connexion  {Verljin- 
dung)  with  each  other,  so  as  to  express  the  complex 
idea  which  we  express  in  English  by  the  single  word 
alarm.  Turbat  (disturbs)  improvida  (nn foreseeing ,  unex- 
peciing);  i.  e.  alarms  (Germ,  erschreckt).  Compare  'Ge- 
lidus  coif,  freezes,  En.  111.  30.  ' Angusti  claustra  Pelori', 
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straits  of  Pelorus,  En.  III.  411.  'Aggredior  dictis',  accost, 
En.  111.  358.  'Expediam  dictis',  explain,  En.  III.  379.  'Pro- 
fug  us  venit',  En.  1.  6.  'It  pioi upturn',  bursts  forth,  En.  I. 
250.  '  Excussos  laxare',  uncoil.  En.  III.  267.  '  Circumfusa 
ruit',  En.  II.  64.  'Lapsa  cadunf,  En.  VI.  310.  'Vela  damus', 
sail,  En.  111.  191.  'Eques  sternet',  ride  over,  En.  VI.  858. 
'Exercet  cantus',  sings,  Georg.  1.403.  'Exercet  clioros',  dan- 
ces. En.  I.  503.  'Exercent  palaestras ',  rvrestle.  En.  III.  281 . 
Heyne  and  Weickert,  although  they  assign  to  each  of  the 
two  words  separately  taken,  its  true  sense,  yet  fall  short 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  author,  because  they  have 
not  observed  the  close  connexion  in  which  the  two 
words  stand  to  each  other,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Wagner,  who  connects  the  words  pretty  closely  together, 
unfortunately  assigns  to  them  so  connected  a  very  artifi- 
cial, and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wholly  erroneous  sense. 


203. 

ECCE    AUTEM    GEMINI    A    TENEDO    TRANOUILLA    PER    ALTA 
HORRESCO    REFERENS    IMMENSIS    ORBIBUS    ANGUES 
INCUMBUNT   PELAGO    PARITEROUE    AD    LITORA    TENDUNT 
PECTORA    QUORUM    INTER   FLUCTUS   ARRECTA   JUBAEQUE 
SANGUINEAE    SUPERANT    UNDAS   PARS    CETERA   PONTUM 
PONE   LEGIT    SINUATOUE    IMMENSA    VOLUMINE    TERGA 
FIT   SONITUS    SPUMANTE    SALO   JAMQUE    ARVA    TENEBANT 


HoRRESco  REFERENS.  —  This  intcrjcction  is  not  placed 
mdifTercntly  any  where  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence, 
but  in  its  most  natural  and   effective  position,   after  the 

words     GEMINI    A   TENEDO    TRANQUILLA    PER    ALTA     CXCitatOry 

of  expectation;  and  inuuediately  before  immensis  orbibus 
ANGUES  expressive  of  the  actual  horrid  object.  The 
weaker  effect  which  it  would  have  had ,  if  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  before  immensis  orbibus  angues,  is 
shown  by  Dryden's  translation: 

G 
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"Wlien,  dreadful  to  beliold,  from  sea  we  spied 
Two  serpents,   ranked  abreast,    the  seas  divide." 

and  the  still  weaker  which  it  would  have  had  if  placed 
after,  by  Surrey's: 

"From  Tenedon,  behold,  in  circles  great 
By  the  calm  seas  come  fleeting-,  adders  twain; 
"Which  plied  towards  the  shore  (I  loathe  to  tell) 
With  reared  breast  lift  up  above  the  seas." 

Compare:  "Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas,"  v.  615,  and  Comm. 

Pectora  quorum  &c. 

"Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed;  his  other  parts   besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

Par.   Lost,  I.   192. 

Fit  soNiTUS  spumante  salo.  —  The  translators,  who 
represent  the  sound  made  by  the  foaming-  of  the  brine 
to  have  been  loud,  err  doubly;  first,  in  not  understanding: 
that  soNiTus,  without  an  adjunct  expressive  of  loudness, 
is  not  a  loud  sound,  but  simply  a  sound  (see  v.  732; 
Georg.  IV.  79  Ac);  and  secondly,  in  not  perceiving- that 
propriety  of  description  requires  that  the  sound  of  foam 
should  not  be  represented  as  loud.  Dryden,  as  usual, 
errs  most: 

"Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course, 
And  on  the  sounding   shore  the  flying  billows  force." 

I  know  but  one  translated  passag-e,  not  Dryden's  own, 
which  can  at  all  vie  with  this  in  incorrectness;  it  is  where 
Pope,  instead  of  describing  Jupiter  as  seizing-  Ate  by 
the  shining-- curled  head,  in  order  to  fling- her  from 
heaven,  describes  him  as  snatching-  her  from  the 
top   of  his   own   head: 

"From  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perched  she  sate, 
He  snatched  the  Fury -Goddess  of  debate." 

Pope's  Iliad,  XIX.   125. 

Arva.  —  There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose,  with 
Heyne,  that  arva  is  used    ^^pro  littore'",  because,  inter- 
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preted  literally  it  affords  a  better  meanings,  viz,  the 
fields,  or  cultivated  plain  iiiside  the  heach,  where  it  is 
probable  the  'solennis  ara'  stood,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  actual  shore  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea  during  stormy  weather.  Compare:  "Pelago 
premit  arva  sonanti,"  Eii.  I.  250  and  Comm. 


213. 

ET   PRIMUM    PARVA    DUORUM 
CORPORA    NATORUM    SERPENS    AMPLEXUS    UTERQUE 
IMPLICAT   ET    MISEROS   MORSU   DEPASCITUR    ARTUS 
POST   IPSUM   AUXILIO    SUBEUNTEM   AC   TELA    FERENTEM 
CORRIPIUNT   SPIRISQUE   LIGANT   INGENTIBUS 


Primum  ....  POST.  —  There  is  a  most  material  discre- 
pancy between  the  account  g-iven  by  Virgil,  and  the 
view  presented  by  the  sculptor,  of  the  death  of  Laocoon 
and  his  two  sons.  According  to  the  former,  the  serpents 
first  (PRIMUM)  kill  the  two  sons,  and  afterwards  (post) 
seize  (corripiunt)  the  father,  subeuntem  ac  tela  ferentem, 
and  kill  him  also;  while,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
serpents  are  twined  about  and  kill  the  father  and  the  two 
sons  simultaneously.  Virgil's  is  the  more  natural  and 
probable  account,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
serpents  to  conquer  Laocoon's  powerful  strength  (see 
V.  50)  with  the  whole  of  their  united  force  and  folds, 
than  with  such  part  only  of  their  force  and  folds 
as  was  not  employed  upon  the  sons.  There  is  even 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  (nor  does  an  examina- 
tion of  the  sculpture  tend  nmch  to  diminish  the  -diiliculty), 
how  two  serpents ,  already  twined  about ,  and  encum- 
bered with  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  even  although 
those  bodies  were  small  (parva),  could  seize,  and  squeeze 
to  death,  a  third  person,  possessed  of  more  (han  ordi- 
nary strength,  and  armed. 
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The  sculptor,  if  he  had  had  the  choice,  would,  doubt- 
less, no  less  than  the  poet,  have  represented  the  killing 
of  Laocoon  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  killing-  of 
the  sons;  but  his  art  failed  him;  sculpture  could  not  re- 
present successive  acts;  the  chisel  could  fix  no  more 
than  a  single  instant  of  fleeting  time:  driven,  therefore,  by 
necessity,  he  places  the  three  persons  simultaneously  in 
the  folds  of  the  serpents,  and  his  (so  much  admired) 
group  becomes,  in  consequence,  complicated  and  almost 
incomprehensible,  and  appears  in  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous contrast  with  the  simple  and  natural  narrative  of 
Virgil. 

Such  is  the  infinite  inferiority  of  sculpture  (and  of 
painting)  to  poetry.  The  sculptor  (or  painter)  laliours 
day  and  night,  and  for  years  together,  on  one  object; 
and,  in  the  end,  his  work,  representing  but  an  instant  of 
time,  fails  to  present  to  the  mind  as  many  ideas  as  the 
poet  supplies  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  the  work  perhaps 
of  half  an  hour. 

Spiris.  —  '  Spirae'  are  not  merely  coils,  but  spiral  coils 
—  tending  upwards,  like  those  of  a  corkscrew  held  point- 
upward.  See  Georg.  II.  153  and  154;  where  Virgil  in- 
forms us,  almost  in  express  terms,  that  a  snake  is  in  orbs 
('orbes'),  while  coiled  upon  the  ground,  but  in  spires 
('spirae'),  when  he  raises  himself  with  a  motion  twisting 
upwards.  The  same  distinction  is  observable  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  where  the  serpents  are  said  to  be  in  orbs 
while  on  the  water,  and  in  spires  when  folded  round 
Laocoon.  A  right  understanding  of  this  word  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  description, 
except  "superant  capite  et  cervicibus  altis",  which  shows 
that  the  poet  so  far  agrees  with  the  sculptor,  as  to  re- 
present Laocoon  and  the  serpents  twined  about  him  as 
forming  an  erect  group.  With  a  similar  correct  preci- 
sion, our  own  Milton  applies  the  term  spires  to  the  coils 
of  the  serpent  when  erect,  or  raised  upright. 
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"Not  with  indented   wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear, 

With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,   erect 
Amidst  his  cii-cling  spires." 

Par.  Lost,  IX.  49(5. 


223. 

QUALES    MUGITUS    FUGIT    CUM   SAUCIUS    ARAM 
TAURUS   ET    INCERTAM  EXCUSSIT    CERVICE   SECURIM 


"Qual  e  quel  toro  che  si  slaccia  in  quella 
Ch'  ha  ricevuto  gia  '1  colpo  mortale, 
Che  gir  non  sa,  nia  qua  e  la  saltella; 
Vid'  io  lo  Minotauro  far  cotale." 

Dante,  Inferno,  XII.  22. 

"Non  altrimenti  il  toro  va  saltando 
Qualora  il  mortal  colpo  ha  ricevuto , 
E  dentro  la   foresta  alto  mugghiando 
Ricerca  il  cacciator  die  1'  ha  feriito." 

Boccaccio,  in  Filoslrato. 


228. 

TUM    VERO    TREMEFACTA    NOVUS    TER    PECTORA    CUNCTIS 
INSINUAT   PAYOR 


The  words  tum  vero  contrast  this  novus  payor  —  the 
PAYOR  produced  by  tlie  punishment  of  Laocoon  —  with 
their  former  terror,  viz.  that  {)roduced  by  the  sight  of 
the  serpents  tliemselves.  The  si;^ht  of  the  serpents  had 
frightened  them,  " Diffugimus  visu  exsangues"  {v.  212), 
but  the  punislunent  of  Laocoon  smote  their  consciences  — 
fdled  them  with  religious  awe  and  terror;  —  they  saw  in 
it  tlie  visible  linger  of  the  oll'eiuled  iH'ily:  tum  vero  tre- 
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MEFACTA.  —  then  indeed  they  are  thoroughly  frightened, 
and  this  thorough  frightening  produces  the  effect  which 
their  previous  fright  (viz.  at  the  siglit  of  the  serpents) 
had  failed  to  do  —  causes  them  to  cry  out  with  one  ac- 
cord, that  the  horse  must  be  admitted  into  the  city. 

"Ducendum  ad  sedes  simiilachrum ,   orandaque  Divae 
Numhia  conclamant." 

See  Comm.  En.  II.  105;  III.  47;  IV.  396.  449.  571. 


230. 

SACRUM   QUI    CUSPIDE    ROBUR 
LAESERIT    ET    TERGO    SCELERATAM   INTORSERIT   HASTAM 


'Is  it  he?  quotli  one.     Is  this  the  man? 
By  liim  who  died  on  cross , 
With  his  cruel  bow    lie  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross." 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mcniner. 


236. 

STUPEA    VINCULA    COLLO 


INTENDUNT 


"Intendunt  coUo  malorum  vincula  nautae." 

AusoN.   Mosell.  42. 


240. 

ILLA    SUBIT   MEDIAEQUE    MINANS   ILLABITUR    URBI 


MiNANS.  —  By  an  error  of  which  none  but  a  French 
critic  could  be  guilty,  Boileau  understands  this  extremely 
common  metaphor  literally.     "II  (viz.  Virgil)  ne  se  con- 
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tente  pas  de  preter  de  la  colere  a  cet  arbre  (probably 
referring-  to  and  similarly  misunderstanding  v.  53),  mais 
il  liii  fait  faire  des  menaces  a  ces  laboiireurs."  Beflex. 
Critiques,  XL     Compare  En.  I.  166  and  Comm. 


242. 

IPSO    IN  LIMINE   PORTAE 


Our  author  having-  expressly  informed  us  (v.  234),  that 
the  walls  were  divided  for  the  admission  of  the  horse, 
PORTA  must  be,  not  the  gate  of  the  city,  but  the  opening 
or  entrance  made  by  the  division  of  the  walls.  Those 
commentators  who  understand  porta  to  mean  the  gate 
of  the  city,  are  reduced  to  the  forlorn  extremity  of 
construing  'dividimus  muros'  not  divide  the  walls,  but 
enlarge  the  opening  of  the  gate;  and  of  understanding- 
'scandit  muros'  to  be  no  more  than  a  poetical  form  of 
expression  for  entering  the  enlarged  gate.  "Scandit  mu- 
ros, h.  e.  transcendit;  major  imago,  quam  si  portam 
intrat,  quae,  murorum  impositorum  et  attingentium  parte 
dejecta,  erat  latior  facta,"     Heyne. 


246. 

TUNC   ETIAM   FATIS    APERIT   CASSANDRA   FUTURIS 
ORA    DEI    JUSSU   NON    UNQUAM    CREDITA    TEUCRIS 


That  CREDITA  is  predicated,  not  of  Cassandra,  but  (as  in 
Ovid.  Metain.XY.  74  —  "Primus  quoque  talibus  ora  Docta 
quidem  solvit,  sed  non  et  credit  a,  verbis"),  of  ora,  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  stronger  poetical  sense  of  the 
passag-e  so  interpreted,  but  by  the  emphatic  position  of 
ORA,  closing  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  at 
the  same  time  beginning  a  new  line. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  observed  by  any 
commentator ,  but  I  think  that  a  very  sUght  examination 
of  Virgil's  style  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  his  emphatic 
words  are  almost  invariably  placed  at,  or  as  near  to  as 
possible,  the  beginning-  of  the  line;  that  where  an  in- 
crease of  emphasis  is  required,  the  emphatic  word  is 
separated  from  the  immediately  succeeding  context  by  a 
pause  in  the  sense,  which  allows  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
or  voice  of  the  reciter,  to  dwell  on  the  word  with  a 
longer  emphasis ;  that ,  where  the  word  is  required  to  be 
still  more  emphatic,  it  is  not  only  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line,  and  separated  from  the  succeeding  con- 
text by  a  pause,  but  is  made  to  stand  at  the  end  of  its 
own  sentence,  and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from 
the  words  in  that  sentence  to  which  it  is  most  imme- 
diately related,  as  ora,  in  the  passage  before  us;  'Julius', 
En.  I.  292;  'Phoenissa',  En.  I.  7J  8;  'crudelis',  En.  IV.  311  ; 
and  that  when  a  maximum  of  emphasis  is  required,  the 
word  thus  placed  emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  the  line, 
and  with  a  pause  immediately  following,  is  a  repetition  or 
reduplication  of  a  word  which  has  already  been  used  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  as  'lumina',  v.  406:  and  1  be- 
lieve it  will  still  farther  be  found,  that,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  not  only  the  reduplicated  word,  but  its  original 
also ,  is  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line;  thus  'Nate,  nate',  En.  I.  668  and  669;  'Me, 
me'.  En.  IV.  351  and  354;  'Nos,  nos',  Bucol.  1.  3  and  4. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  opinion,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line  is,  in  Virgil's  writings,  the  seat  of  the 
emphasis,  I  may  observe  that  the  nominative  pronouns 
(which  it  is  well  known  are,  in  Latin,  never  expressed 
unless  they  are  emphatic,)  are,  with  few  or  no  excep- 
tions, found  at  the  beginning  of  lines. 

From  these  principles  may  be  derived  a  double  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  four  disputed 
lines  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eneis:  first,  that  the 
emphatic  pronouns   'ille  ego'   are,  according  to  Virgil's 
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custom,  placed  in  the  eniphaLic  position  at  the  conimen- 
eement  of  the  Hne;  and,  secondly,  that  the  words  'anna 
viruniqiie'  are  considerably  more  emphatic  towards  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  and  in  connection  with  'at  nmic 
horrentia  Martis'  (and,  I  may  add,  contrasted  —  'cano' 
with  'modLdatus'  —  'arma'  with  'silvis'  and  'arva'  — 
'virum' with  'colono')  than  without  connection  and  con- 
trast, and  contrary  to  Virgil's  habitual  'molle  atque  face- 
turn,'  abruptly  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence  and 
poem. 

Having  been  thus  led  to  speak  incidentally  of  the 
four  introductory  lines  of  the  Eiieis  ,  I  shall  perhaps 
be  excused  if  1  add,  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  those  lines  by  some  of  Virgil's 
most  un poetical  poetical  commentators,  and  especially 
by  Dryden ;  and  that  I  regard  those  lines  (to  write  which 
Virgil  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  very  pen  which  he 
had  laid  down  after  writing  the  last  eight  lines  of  the 
last  Georgia)  as  not  only  worthy  of  Virgil ,  but  as 
affording  (especially  m  the  fine  poetical  figure,  'coegi 
arva  ut  parerent,')  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by   no   other  hand.     See  Comm.   En.  I.  4. 


250. 

Rl'IT    OCEANO    .\()X 


In  as  much  as  the  nncients  always  represented  night  as 
following  the  course  of  the  sun,  i.  e.  as  rising  in  the 
east,  traversing  the  sky,  and  descending  or  setting  in 
the  west  (see  Stat.  Thch.  II.  61  ;  Virg.  En.  li.  8;  111. 
512),  the  words  nurr  oceano  nox,  a|)plied  to  the  com- 
mencement of  night,  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  pre- 
senting us  with  the  ordinary  English  hnage,  of  night 
falling  on  the  ocean,  but  as  presenting  us  with  the  di- 
rectly reverse  image,  of  |)ei'sonilied  night  risint/  (rushing) 
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from  the  ocean.     So  Dante,  philosophically  and  folio  wing- 

the  ancient  model: 

"Gift  era  '1  sole  all'  orizzonte  giunto, 

Lo  Gui  meridian  cerchio  coverchia 

Jerusalem  col  suo  pin  alto    punto: 

E  la  notte  vh'   opposita  a  lui  cerchia, 

Uscia  di  Gauge  fuor." 

//  Purged.  II.    1. 

And  Shelley  {Prometheus  Unbound,   Act.  I.  se.  1): 

"And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night; 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoarfrost  of  the  morn, 
Of  starry,   dim,   and  slow   the  otlier  climbs 
The  leaden-coloured  East." 

If  it  be  doubted  that  'mere'  can  express  motion  upwards 
toward  the  sky,  1  beg-  to  refer  to  Georg.  II.  308: 

—  "Rnit  atram 

Ad  caelum  picea  crassus  caligine  nubem  ;  " 

and  to  En.   X.  25G  where  the  rising  of  the   day  is  de- 
scribed by  the  very  same  term: 

—  "Revoliita  ruebat 

Matura  jam  luce  dies  noctemque  fngaral." 

See  also  Comm.  Fji.  1.  749. 


252. 

FUSI    PER    MOENIA    TETK'RI 
CONTICUERE 


"Dispersi  per  urbem."  Forbiger.  No;  fusi  is,  not  dispersi, 
but,  as  rightly  interpreted  by  Forbig:er  hiiuself  at  E7i.  I. 
218,  '■'■  prostrali ;  hingestreckt:' 


255. 

TACITAE    PER    AMICA    STLENTTA    LUNAE 


The  s  i  1  e  n  c  c  (i.  e.  silent  time)  of  the  night  was  favorable  to 
the  descent  of  the  Grecians,  there  being  no  one  in  the  way 
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to  ob.seive  their  motions.  The  moon  is  called  tacit,  be- 
cause she  does  not  tell  —  does  not  blah  —  says  nuthing  about 
what  she  sees.  In  other  words,  and  connectin;^-  the  two 
terms  silextia  and  rvcrrAE,  nobody  sees  them  but  the 
moon,  and  she  does  not  tell  what  she  sees  —  does  not 
betray.     Compare : 

—  "Jam  Delia  fuitiiu 
Nescio  queni   tacita  callida  noctc  I'ovet." 

TiBULL.   I.   6.   6. 


Also ; 


'Cardiac  tunc  tacito  v«rtere  posse  fores." 

TlBULL.    I.    0.    12. 


That  siLENTiA  LUNAE  does  not  mean  the  'interiunium',  but 
the  thne  when  the  moon  was  actually  shining,  appears 
from  Stat.  Theb.  II.  5S: 

'"Iiide  per  Arcturum  mcdiaeque  siientia  lunac 
Arva  super  populosque  meat." 


256. 

FLAMMAS    OUUM    REGIA    I'UPI'IS 
EXTULERAT 


"Lamina  in  navibus  singula  rosti'alae,  bina  onerariae 
haberent:  in  praetoria  nave  insigne  nocturnum  triuni  lu- 
mhium  fore."     Livy,  XXIX.  2-5. 

"Eccc   uovam  Priaino,   faeibus  de   piippe   levatis, 
Ferl  Bclloiia  nuniin." 

Stat.  Ac/dlL  I.  3:^. 
'Effero'  being-  the  verb  employed  in  Roman  niililary 
tactics  (see  Liv.  X.  19;  XL.  28)  to  express  the  raising 
of  the  standard,  and  the  carrying-  it  forward  out  of  the 
camp  against  the  enemy,  there  can,  1  Liiink,  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  here  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  per- 
sonilied  regia  pui'i-is  raising-  its  si,^nal  flame,  and  followed 
by  the  'Argiva  phalanx  instructis  navilnis,'  to  the 
standard-bearer  of  an  army  raising  the  standard, 
and  followed  by  the  soldiers  to  battle. 
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The  practice  of  the  admiral's  ship  carrying  a  light 
by  night  for  the  guidance  of  the  other  vessels  of  the 
fleet,  having  come  down  to  more  modern  times,  is  thus 
humorously  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
Act.  111.  sc.  3.  —  Fahlaff  (to  Bardolph):—  "Thou  art 
our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop  — 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee." 


259. 

LAXAT    CLAUSTRA    SINON    ILLOS    PATEFACTUS    AD    AURAS 
REDDIT    EOLiUS 


Compare:  "Impulit  in  latus:  ac  venti"  «fec.,  En.  I.  86  and 
Comment. 

Claustra.  —  'Claustrum;'  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  shut  either  in  or  out;  a  shutter;  a  harrier:  it  is, 
therefore,  applied  to  the  moveable  pieces  (of  whatever 
material),  which  closed  the  vents  of  Eolus's  cave,  En.  I. 
60  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  85);  to  the  high  lands  on  each 
side,  which  appeared  to  close  in  the  straits  of  Pelorus, 
En.  111.  411;  to  the  valve  or  valves  of  a  door  or  gate, 
by  which  the  passage  through  the  door  or  gate  is  closed, 
En.  II.  491  ;  to  mountains,  closing  or  barring  the  passage 
from  one  country  into  another,  Tacit.  Hist.  III.  2;  and  there- 
fore, metaphorically,  to  the  barriers  which  the  laws  oppose 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  Quintil.  XIII.  10;  which  Nature 
opposes  to  the  investigation  of  her  secrets,  Lucret.  1. 71 .  <fcc. 
'Claustrum'  never  has  any  other  meaning-;  not  even  in  the 
very  passages  quoted  by  Forcellini,  that  prince  of  laborious 
and  obtuse  lexicographers,  to  prove  that  its  primary 
meaning  is  '•  repaguhmi  quo  Janua  ciauditur." 
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263. 

PRIMUSOUE    MACHAON 


"Molestum  h.  I.  PRnius;  interim  amplector  Heynii  expli- 
cationem :  'qui  primus,  inter  primos,  egressus  est;' 
quanquam  fateor,  ita  nescio  quid  exile  inferri  orationi." 
Wagneu,  (juaest.  Virg.  XXVlll.  5,  I  think  the  meaning- 
is:  the  principal  or  oriyincU  mover  of  the  whole  matter  \ 
the  person  playinfj  the  first  part  —  taking  the  lead  in  the 
business.     Compare  Comm.  En.  II.  6J2. 


267. 

ATOUE  AGMINA  CONSCIA  JUNGUNT 


CoNSUA.  —  See  Comment,  v.  96. 


268. 

TEMPUS    ERAT    QUO    PRIMA    QUIES   MORTALIBUS    AEGRIS 
INCIPIT  ET    DONG    DIVUM    GRATISSIMA    SERPIT 


"It  was  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding  down 
From  lieaven's  height  into  men's  iieavy  eyes, 
In   the  forgclfuhiess  of  sleep  doth  drown 
The  careful   lliunghts  of  mortal  miseries." 

SpliKSEU,    Fiaions  of  BdUiy,  I. 
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270. 

IN    SOMNIS    ECCE   ANTE    OCULOS    MAESTISSIMUS    HECTOR 
VISUS   ADESSE   MIHI   LARGOSOUE   EFFUNDERE    FLETUS 
RAPTATUS    BIGIS    UT    OUONDAM    ATERQUE    CRUENTO 
PULVERE    PERQUE    PEDES    TRAJECTUS    LORA    TLMENTES 


The  construction  is,  Maestissimus  Hector ,  Rnptatus  hkjis 
(tit  quo72dam),  aterque  cruento  Pulvere,  perquc  pedes  tra- 
jectus  lora  tumentes,  Visits  adesse  mihi,  largosque  e/fun- 
dere  fletiis.  The  strength  and  beauty  of  tliis  passage, 
consisting-  mainly  in  the  positiveness  of  the  predication 
RAPTATUS  BIGIS,  is  wholly  lost  by  those  who  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  Wagner,  ''Visus  est  adesse  mihi  talis, 
qiialis  erat,  quum  raptatm  esset^  which  has  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  empliasis  off  the  principal  words  raptatus 
BIGIS,  and  placing-  it  upon  ut  quondam,  words  which  are 
quite  unessential,  and  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  Eneas's  hearers  (and  VirgiPs  readers), 
that  the  condition  expressed  by  raptatus  bigis  (viz.  that 
of  having  heen  rapt  by  a  higa),  exactly  resembled  the 
condition  in  which  Eneas  had  formerly  seen  Hector,  after 
he  had  been  rapt  by  the  'biga'  of  Achilles.  Or  (to  make 
my  meaning  still  clearer),  Eneas,  during-  his  dream,  sees 
Hector  raptatus  bigis  {presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  heen  rapt  hy  a  higa),  aterque  cruento  Ac,  but 
makes  no  comparison  of  that  appearance  with  Hector's 
real  appearance  after  he  had  been  dragged  round  the 
walls  of  Troy,  until  he  comes  to  relate  his  dream;  then, 
as  his  hearers  might  not  perfectly  understand  what  ap- 
pearance he  meant  by  raptatus  bigis,  he  explains  his 
meaning  by  a  refci-cnce  (contained  in  the  words  ut  quon- 
dam) to  the  well-known  appearance  which  Hector  had 
formerly  presented ,  after  he  had  been  dragged  at  Achil- 
les' chariot- wheels.  The  comma  therefore,  placed  after 
Bicis  by  the  more  correct  judgment  of  the  older  editors 
and  removed  by  Heyne,  should  be  replaced. 
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I  need  scarcely  poinl  out  to  tlie  reader,  that  the  words 
UT  oroNDAM.  although  intended  only  to  illustrate  the 
meaning-  of  raptatus  bigis,  present  us  also  with  a  na- 
tural and  philosophical  explanation,  why  Eneas,  in  his 
dream,  saw  Hector  quasi  raptatus  bigis;  viz.  because 
of  the  strong  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  sight 
of  Hector  after  he  had  been  actually  drag-ged  by  the 
*biga'  of  Achilles. 

Chateaubriand  {Genie  clu  ChrisUanisme,  part  JI.  livre  5. 
c.  11),  instituting  a  parallel  between  this  dream  of  Eneas 
and  that  in  which  Alhalie  (Racine,  Aihalie,  \l.  5)  sees  her 
mother  Jesabel,  ol)serves:  "Quel  Hector  paroit  au  pre- 
mier moment  devant  Enee,  tel  il  se  montre  a  la  fin. 
Mais  la  pompe,  mais  I'eciat  cmpruntc  de  Jesabel  'pour 
reparer  des  ans  Tirreparable  outrage'  suivi  tout  a  coup, 
non  d'une  forme  entiere,  mais 

"  de  lambcaux  affreux 
Que  ties  chieiis  devorans  se  disputoient  entr'eiix," 

est  une  sorte  de  changement  d'etat,  de  peripetic,  qui 
donne  au  songe  de  Racine  une  beaute  qui  manque  a 
celui  de  Yirgile.  Enfin  cette  ombre  d'une  mere  qui  se 
Iniisse  vers  le  lit  de  sa  fille,  comme  pour  s'y  cacher,  et 
qui  se  transforme  tout  a  coup  'en  os  et  en  chairs 
meurtris,'  est  une  de  ces  beautes  vagues,  de  ces  cir- 
constances  terribles ,  de  la  vraie  nature  du  fantome."  In 
reply  to  whieli  criticism  I  shall  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
observe:  first,  that  the  absence  from  Eneas's  dream  of 
a  'peripetie,'  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  much 
and  so  justly  admired  in  the  dream  of  Athalie,  so  far 
from  being-  a  defect,  is  rather  new  evidence  of  that  su- 
perior poetical  judgment  which  informed  Virgil,  that  the 
proper  place  for  such  a  'peripetie'  was  not  in  the 
warning,  exhorting-,  encouraging-  dream  of  Eneas,  but 
exactly  where  the  poet  has  placed  it,  in  the  horrifying 
dream  of  Tuinus: 

"Talibiis  Alccto  dictis  exaisit  in  iras"  &c. 

En.  VII.  445. 
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It  was  with  this  similar  dream  of  Tiirnus  —  with  that 
Calybe  changing-  into  the  furious  Alecto  hissing-  witli  all  her 
hydras;  or  with  the  similar  dream  of  Eteocles  —  with 
that  Tiresias  converted  into  the  ominous  Laius  baring 
his  divided  throat,  and  deluging  his  grandson's  sleep 
with  blood  ("undanti  perfundit  vulnere  somnum,"  Stat. 
Thel).  II.  124),  not  with  the  totally  dissimilar  Hector  of 
the  totally  dissimilar  dream  o  f  Eneas ,  that  Chateau- 
briand might  have  correctly  compared  the  Jesabel  of  Atha- 
lie.  But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  1  use  this  plea  of 
dissimilarity  as  a  uiere  pretext  for  eschewing  a  compa- 
rison from  which  my  favorite  Virgil  might  perhaps  issue 
with  tarnished  laurels.  I  beg  to  add,  secondly,  that  I 
prefer  Eneas's  dream  to  Athalie's,  {a)  on  account  of  its 
greater  simplicity;  the  former  consisting  of  a  single  view 
or  scene,  with  but  a  single  actor,  while  the  latter  is 
complicated  of  two  scenes,  each  with  its  separate  actor; 
and  those  scenes  so  far  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other,  that  Chateaubriand  in  his  parallel  has  (whether 
disingenuously  or  through  mere  error  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say,)  assumed  and  treated  one  of  them  as  the  whole 
dream,  and  compared  Eneas's  dream  with  that  one,  with- 
out making  any,  even  the  least,  reference  or  allusion  to 
the  other,  {b)  Because  the  role  assigned  to  Hector  (viz. 
that  of  announcing  to  Eneas  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
his  own  immediate  personal  danger;  of  urging,  and 
thereby  justifying,  his  flight;  of  conveying  to  him  the  first 
information  that  it  was  he  who  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  'sacra'  of  Troy,  and  establish  for  them  a  new  and 
great  settlement  beyond  the  sea  —  that  settlement  no  less 
than  the  beginning  of  that  Roman  empire  whose  founda- 
tion was  the  subject  and  key  of  the  whole  poem  —  and 
finally  of  actually  committing  those  'sacra'  into  his  hands,) 
confers  upon  Hector  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  real 
character  —  of  one  of  the  poet's  actual  dramatis  personae; 
while  Jesabel,  whose  part  rises  little,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  terror,  is  a  mere 
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phantom,  subsidiary  to,  and  making-  way  for,  tiie  child 
Joas;  who,  as  tliat  personage  of  the  dream  on  which 
tlie  whole  plot  and  luture  incidents  of  the  drama  Iiinge, 
mainly  attracts  and  fixes  on  himself  tlie  interest.  (c)Eneas's 
dream  is  to  be  preferred  to  Athalie's ,  because  the  former 
is  interwoven  with,  and  forms  part  of,  the  narrative; 
the  latter  stands  separate  from  it,  and  is  only  explana- 
tory, or,  at  the  most,  casual.  The  sailing  of  the  am- 
bushed fleet  from  Tenedos,  Sinon's  opening-  the  'claustra' 
of  the  wooden  horse,  the  descent  of  the  chiefs  into  the 
city,  the  tin-owing-  wide  the  g-ates  to  the  whole  Grecian 
army,  Eneas's  seeing-  Hector  in  a  dream,  receiving  from 
him  the  'sacra'  of  Troy,  waking  and  hearing- the  tumult, 
taking  arms  &c.  are  so  many  mutually  dependent  and 
connected  parts  of  the  same  history,  related  in  one  even 
uninterrupted  tenor  by  the  same  narrator,  and  received 
by  the  audience  with  the  same  undoubting  faith;  while 
on  the  other  hand  even  Athalie  herself  does  not  credit 
her  own  dream  until  she  has  dreamt  it  twice  over,  and 
even  then,  when  she  comes  to  relate  it,  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  her  hearers,  in  verl)iage  sufficiently  French 
and  tedious,  against  taking  so  bizarre  an  assemblage  of 
objects  of  different  kinds,  for  the  work  of  chance: 

"De  tant  d'objets  divers  le  bizarre  assemblage 
Peut-etre  du  hazard  vous  paroit  un  ouvrage; 
Moi-menie  quelqiie  temps,   hoiKeuso  de  ma  peiir, 
Je  I'ai  pris  pour  Feliet  dune  sombre  vapem-, 
Mais  de  ce  souvenir  men  iimc  possedeo 
A  deux  fois  en  dormant  revu  la  meme  idee; 
Deux  fois  mes  tristes  yeiix    se    sont  vu  retracer"  <tc. 
1   should  not  perhaps    have    so   long  dwelt   on   this 
comparison,   if  Racine   had   not  been  put  forward,  not 
merely  by  Chateaubriand,  but  by  so  many  other  French 
critics,  and  by  the  French  nation  generally,  as  the  French 
Virgil,   in  his  other  performances  ecpial,  in  Athalie   su- 
perior, to  the  Mantuan.     Alas  for  that  superiority  which 
even  here,  in  this  selected  passage  of  this  selected  work, 
is  guilty,    I    will    not   say,    of  a  mere   inaccuracy  of  ex- 
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pression ,  bul  of  a  downright  confusion  of  ideas,  in  as 
much  as  Athalie  having  made  no  mention  of  the  real 
Jesabel,  but  only  of  that  Jesal)el  which  appeared  to  her 
in  the  dream,  the  'son  ombre'  intended  by  Racine  to 
refer  to  the  real  Jesabel,  must  of  necessity  be  referred 
by  the  audience  or  reader  to  the  Jesabel  of  the  dream, 
and  be  understood  as  meaning  the  shade  of  that  appa- 
rition; or,  in  other  words,  although  Racine  undoubtedly 
wished  his  audience  to  understand  that  the  ligure  which 
stooped  down  to  embrace  Atliahe,  was  no  other  than 
the  apparition  which  had  just  spoken  to  her;  yet  as  the 
only  correlative  in  the  whole  context  for  the  word  ^ son'' 
is  the  preceding  'eUe\  the  sense  which  he  has  actually 
expressed  is,  that  the  figure  which  stooped  down  to 
embrace  Athalie,  was  not  that  figure  which  had  just 
spoken  to  her,  bul  only  the  shade  of  that  figure,  i.  e. 
the  shade  of  a  shade:  a  confusion  of  ideas,  or,  to  use 
the  milder  term ,  an  inaccuracy  of  expression ,  for  which 
we  in  vain  seek  a  parallel  even  in  the  least  correct  of 
the  Latin  authors. 

TuMENTEs,  —  Dead  limbs  do  not  swell  in  consequence 
of  violence:  either,  therefore,  Virgil  means,  that  the 
swelling  of  Hector's  feet  was  the  result  of  putrefaction; 
or  he  applies  the  adjunct  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the 
physiological  truth;  or  aware  of  the  truth,  falsely,  for 
the  sake  of  effect;  or  else,  he  means  that  both  the 
swelling,  and  the  violence  which  produced  it,  were 
anterior  to  death. 

It  is  highly  iuiprobable  that  he  means  that  the 
swelling  was  the  consequence  of  putrefaction ;  because, 
although  he  might  not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  the 
authority  of  Homer,  who  expressly  states  {Iliad,  XXHI, 
XXIV.)  that  Apollo  prevented  putrefaction  from  taking 
place  in  the  corpse  of  Hector,  yet  no  poetical  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  putrefaction, 
in  as  much  as  that  idea  was  not  only  revolting  in  itself, 
but,  by  removing  our  thought  so  much  the  further  from 
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the  living,  sentient  Hector,  directly  tended  to  diininish 
that  sympathy  with  him,  which  it  was  the  sole  object 
of  the  description  to  excite. 

It  is  still  less  likely  that  Viryil,  aware  of  the  phy- 
siological truth,  applied  the  term  falsely,  for  the  sake 
of  effect;  the  unworthy  supposition  is  contradicted  by 
every  thing-  which  is  known,  or  has  ever  been  heard, 
of  Virgil. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  inevitable,  either  that 
Virgil  applied  the  term  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the  phy- 
siological truth ,  that  violence  inflicted  on  dead  limbs  will 
not  cause  them  to  swell;  or  that  the  non -Homeric  nar- 
rative (sec  Heync,  Excurs.  XVIH.  ad  En.  I.)  which  he 
certainly  must  have  followed,  when  describing  Hector  as 
having  been  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy  (and  not, 
as  in  the  Ihad,  from  Troy  to  the  Grecian  tents,  and 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus),  represented  Achilles  as 
having  bored  Hector's  feet  and  dragged  him  after  his 
chariot  before  he  was  yet  dead.  Nor  let  the  reader, 
living  in  times  when  man  has  some  bowels  of  compassion 
for  brother  man,  reject  with  horror  the  imputation  to 
Achilles  of  so  atrocious  cruelty;  let  him  rather  call  to 
mind  the  boring  of  the  feet  of  Oedipus,  of  the  feet  and 
hands  of  malefactors  on  the  cross,  the  slitting  of  noses 
and  cropping  of  ears,  the  burnings  at  the  stake,  and 
breakings  on  the  wheel ,  not  so  very  long  since  discon- 
tinued in  Christian  countries.  This  latter  explanation  of 
the  dilficulty  involved  in  the  word  tlmextes,  derives  no 
small  confirmation  from  the  woixls  in  which  Virgil 
(£«.  I.  487)  has  described  the  dragging  of  Hector  round 
the  walls  of  Troy: 

"  Ter  circuai  Jliacos  raptavcnU  Hectora  muros, 
Exauiiiiunique  auro  corpus  vciulebat  Adiilles." 

There  nmst  be  some  good  reason  (see  Comm.  v.  oh'l) 
why  in  these  lines,  'exanimum  corpus'  is  not  applied, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  to  'raptaverat',  but  solely 
to  •  vcndebat' ;  and  such  good  reason  is  at  once  suggested 
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by  the  explanation  just  given  of  the  word  tumentes; 
Achilles  drags  round  the  llian  walls  Hector  (not  Hec- 
tor's 'exanimum  corpus',  Hector  being  yet  aUve);  and 
having  thus  deprived  him  of  life,  sells  his  corpse 
('exanimum  corpus')  for  gold.     Compare: 

"  Hvig  acpayas  [i£v  EyitOQOs  TQOxrjlazovs 
KciT£i8ov,  oiyiTQcog  t    IXiov   TtvQOVfievov  ,^' 

quoted  by  Hesselius  in  his  note  on  the  following  verses 

of  the  Andromache  of  Ennius: 

"Vidi,  videreque  passa  sum  aegerrime, 
CiuTu  Hectorem  quadrijugo  raptarier." 

If  its  discrepancy  from  the  Homeric  narrative  raise 
any  considerable  obstacle  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
against  the  reception  of  this  explanation ,  I  beg  to  refer 
him  for  a  discrepancy,  not  merely  with  an  isolated 
passage,  but  with  a  very  large  and  important  part  of 
the  story  of  the  Iliad,  to  Euripides's  Helen,  who  never 
even  so  much  as  saw  Troy. 

[Since  the  above  Comment  was  written  and  published 
(in  The  first  two  hooks  of  the  Eneis  rendered  into  English 
Blank  Iambic,  Lond.  J 845),  1  have  fallen  accidentally 
upon  the  following  passage  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
V.   1040  (ed.  Eton.  1786): 

"Ehtoj^  [liv  ^  (p  Sri  T^ovB'  £^coQrjQ^r]  naga 

ZcoazTjQi  nQta&8ig  ntnmcov  b^  avvvycov , 

EyivaTtnr    ai8v  £6t    amipv^Bv  §iov." 

Although  these  Unes,  proving  the  existence  of  an  account 
of  Hector's  having  been  dragged  alive  after  Achilles's 
chariot,  convert  almost  into  certainty  the  argument  which 
in  that  Comment  I  have  presented  only  as  a  proba- 
bility, I  have  yet  allowed  the  Comment  to  remain 
unaltered,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  a  closer  examination  than  is  usual,  of  the 
apparently  trivial  or  supposed  well -understood  expres- 
sions of  our  author. 

Still  more  lately  (January  ]S5;i)  I  have  found  the 
followins:    additional    evidence    that    some    writers   did 
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describe  Hector  as  having-  been  dragg-ed  alive  after  the 
chariot  of  Achilles.  It  is  in  the  account  g-iven  by  Q.  Cur- 
tius  (IV.  28)  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat  having  caused  Betis 
to  be  fastened  alive  to  a  chariot,  and  so  dragged  to 
death:  "Per  talos  enim  spirantis  lora  traj  acta  sunt,  reli- 
g-atumque  ad  curruni  traxere  circa  urbem  equi;  gloriante 
rege,  Achillem,  a  quo  genus  ipse  deduceret,  imitatum  se 
esse  poena  in  hostem  capienda."    J.  H.] 


274. 

HEU    MIHI    QUALIS    ERAT   QUANTUM   MUTATUS    AB    ILLO 

HECTORE    OUI    REDIT   EXUVIAS   INDUTUS   ACHILLI 

VEL   DANAUM   PHRYGIOS    JACULATUS    PUPPIBUS    IGNES 


Compare  that  most  touching-  lamentation  in  that  most 
pathetic  perhaps  of  all  the  ancient  dramas,  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  V.  1132:  ".Q,  (pLkzarov  iivr]^£i,ov''  &c. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  the  curious  in  such  matters 
to  be  informed,  that  at  P.  305  of  the  third  volume  of 
a  copy  of  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  preserved 
in  Marsh's  library  in  Dublin ,  may  be  sqen ,  amongst 
numerous  other  autograph  annotations  of  Dean  Swift, 
the  words  quanlum  miitatus  written  by  the  Dean  in  pencil 
on  the  margin,  opposite  to  the  following  words  of  Cla- 
rendon :  "  The  Duke  (viz.  of  York)  was  full  of  spirit  and 
courage,  and  naturally  loved  designs,  and  desired  to 
engage  himself  in  some  action  that  might  in)prove  and 
advance  the  low  condition  of  the  King  his  brother" 
(Charles  the  First). 
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279. 


FLENS    IPSE 


"Non  minus  qiiam   ille/'     Forbiger,   correctly;   compare 
Ovid.  Ex  Ponto  I.  4.  53: 

"Et  narrare  meos  fleuli  flens  ipse  labores." 


287. 

NEC   ME    QUAERENTEM   VANA    MORATllR 


Does  not  delay  me  by  answering  my  foolish  inquiries. 

"  Quaesieraiu  multis;    iion  multis  iile  moratus, 
Coutulit  ill  versus  sic  sua  verba  duos." 

Ovid.   Fast.  1.   161. 
"Non  faciei  longas  fabula  uostra  moras." 

Ovid.  Fust.  II.  248. 


296. 

•MANIBUS    VITTAS    VESTAMOUE    POTENTEM 
AETERNUMOUE    ADVTIS    EFFERT   PENETRALIBUS    IGNEM 


Not  really,  but  only  in  appearance.     Compare: 

"  Dixit  et  admota  pariter  fatalia  visus 
Triidere  terga  nianu." 

Val.  Flacc.  V.  242. 

of  Plirixus,  in   the  vision,   appearing   to  put  the  golden 
fleece  into  Jason's  hands. 
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298. 


DIVERSO    LUCTU 


'Diversiis'  indicates  difference,  not  of  kind  or  quality, 
but  of  situation.  'Diversiis  luctiis':  woe  in  a  quarter  of 
the  city  at  some  distance  from  the  house  of  Anchises.  By 
this  single  word  thus  happily  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  action,  not  only  is  the  reader  carried 
at  once  out  of  the  retired  house  in  which  Eneas  is 
sleeping-,  into  the  midst  of  the  sacking  und  hurnins"  of 
the  city,  but  time  allowed  for  the  numerous  events  de- 
scribed by  Pantheus  (r.  325  and  seq.)  to  occur  before 
Eneas  is  awakened  by  the  noise. 


299. 

OUAMQL'AM    SECRETA    PARENTIS 
ANtHISAE    DOMUS    ARBORIBUSOUE    OBTECTA    RECESSIT 


One  of  the  objections  made  by  Napoleon  (see  his  Note 
sur  le  deuxieme  livre  de  VEneide,  quoted  in  Comm.  on 
v.  5)  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  is,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Eneas,  "-dans  ce  peu  dlieures  et 
mal(jre  les  combats,"'  to  have  made  numerous  journeys 
(2)lusieurs  voyages)  to  the  house  of  Anchises,  situated 
'■'•dans  un  hois  a  une  demi-tieue  de  Troyes.'"  This  criti- 
cism is  doubly  erroneous;  because,  first,  the  house  of 
Anchises  was  not  half  a  league's  distance,  nor  any  dis- 
tance, from  Troy,  but  in  Troy  itself,  as  evidenced  by 
the  account  (v.  730.  753)  of  Eneas's  flight  from  Anchi- 
ses' house,  out  of  Troy,  through  the  gate  of  the  city; 
and,  secondly,  because  Eneas  visits  the  house  only  twice, 
and,  on  one  of  these  occasions  (as  if  Virgil  had  been 
careful  to  guard  against  any  demur  being-  made  to  so 
many  as  even  two  visits  to  a  house  situated,  as  he  here 
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informs  us,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town)  is  miracu- 
lously expedited  by  a  goddess. 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  exte- 
nuation, and  not  rather  as  an  aggravation,  of  Napoleon's 
error,  that  he  has  here  (as  in  the  other  parts  of  his 
critique,)  depended  wholly  on  Delille's  very  incorrect 
translation : 

"Deja  le  bruit  affreux  (qiioique  loin  tie  ia  viJle 
Mon  pere  eiit  sa  demeurc  an  fond  d'un  bo  is  tranquille)." 

It  was,  at  least,  incumbent  on  him,  before  he  sent  for- 
ward to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious 
name,  a  condemnation  of  the  second  book  of  the  Eneis, 
both  in  the  general  and  in  the  detail,  to  have  taken 
ordinary  pains  to  ascertain  Virgil's  true  meaning;  and 
to  have  assured  himself  that  he  w^as  not  fulminating  his 
condemnation  against  errors,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  no  existence  except  in  the  false  medium  through 
which  alone  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  both  by  his  own 
words  and  his  quotations)  he  had  any  acquaintance  with 
Virgil. 


302. 

SUMMI    FASTIGIA    TECTI 


Fastigia  TECTI ;  i.  e.  tectum  fastigatvm;  a  sloping  or 
ridged  roof,  such  as  is  commonly  used  throughout  Europe 
at  the  present  day.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  passage  in  which  Livy 
describes  the  'testudo':  "scutis  super  capita  densatis, 
stantibus  primis,  secundis  submissioribus ,  tertiis  magis 
et  quartis,  postremis  etiam  genu  nisis,  fastigatam, 
sicut  tecta  aedificiorum  sunt,  testudinem  facie- 
bant.''     XLIV.  9. 
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309. 

MANH'ESTA    KIDES 


The  expression  is  preserved  in  the  Italian:  "In  prova 
della  prima  parte  si  puo  addurre  ....  qiieste  parole  del 
Convito,  che  ne  f'anno  manifesta  fede."  Comment, 
of  Biagioli  on  Dante,  Infern.  11.  98. 


322. 

QUO    RES    SUMMA    LOCO    PANTHEU    QUAM   PRENDI3IUS    ARCEM 


On  more  mature  consideration  I  am  inclined  to  surrender 
the  interpretation  which  1  formerly  proposed  of  this 
passage  (see  Class.  Museum,  XXIV.  from  which  Journal 
it  has  been  quoted  by  Forbiger  into  his  third  Edition) 
and  to  adopt  the  following:  quo  res  summa  loco?  in  what 
condition  is  our  all  —  the  main  chance  — ■  that  on  which 
everything  hinges  —  and  therefore  (by  implication)  the  Slate, 
'salus  snprema  publica'?  Compare  Forbiger  in  loc.  and 
C.  Nepos  in  Eumen.  IX.  2:  "Hie  omnibus  titubantibus  et  de 
rebus  summis  desperantibus."  Also:  "Periculum  sum- 
mae  rerum  facere."  Liv.  XXXUI.  8.  And:  "Committendum 
rerumsummam  indiscrimen  utcunque  ratus."  Liv.XXXIlI.7. 
QuAM  prendimu's  ARCEM?  —  Literally:  if  we  throw 
ourselves  into  the  '■arx\  what  kind  of  an  'arx'  shall 
we  find  it  to  he?  is  the  'arx'  any  longer  defensible? 
Prendimus.  —  Nearly  as  in  Caesar,  B.  C.  111.  112.  "lis 
autem  invitis,  a  quibus  Pharos  tenctiir,  non  potest  esse 
propter  angustias  navibus  introitus  in  portum.  Hoc  tum 
veritus  Caesar,  hostibus  in  pugna  occupatis,  militibusque  ex- 
positis,  Pharon  prehendit,  atque  ibi  praesidium  posuit." 
Eneas  uses  the  present  tense  (prendimus),  because  he  is 
actually  (see  v.  315)  on  his  way  to  the  'arx'  at  the 
moment  when  he  meets  Pantheus. 
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325. 

FUIMUS    TROES   FUIT   ILIUM 


The  full  force  of  these  expressions  will  be  perceived  by 
those  readers  only  who  bear  in  mind,  that  among-  the 
Romans  the  death  of  an  invidual  was ,  not  unfrequently, 
annomiced  to  his  friends  by  the  word  'fuit';  see  (in 
Wernsdorf's  Poetae  Latini  Minores): 

Mollibus  ex  ociilis  aliqiiis  tibi  procidet  humor, 
Cum  dicar  subita  voce,  fuisse,  tibi. 

Elegia  incei'ii  auctoris  de  Maecettat.   3Iorib. 

So  also  Plautus,  True.  1.  2.  93: 

"  Horresco  misera,  mentio  qiioties  fit  partionis: 
Ita  paene  tibi  fuit  Phronesium." 
and  Pseud.  I.  3.  17: 

—  "B.   Quis  est  qui  moram  obcupato  molesfam  obtulit? 
C.   Qui  tibi  sospitalis  fuit.   B.  Mortuas  est.  qui  fuit;  qui  est,  vivos  est;" 

where  there  is  a  play  upon  this  meaning-  of  the  word. 
Compare  also  Cicero's  announcement  of  the  execution  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators:  "vixerunt;"  and  (Schiller, 
Mar.  Stuart,  Act  IV.  sc.  11): 

—  "Jene  hat  gelebt, 
Wenn  ich  dies  Blatt  aus  meinen  Handeii  gebe." 

Charlotte  Corday  in  her  letter  to  Barbaroux,  written  on 
the  eve  of  her  execution  and  preserved  in  Lamartine's 
Histoire  des  Girondins  (Liv.  44,  c.  30),  refers  to  this  Roman 
mode  of  expression:  "C'est  deinain  a  huit  heures  que  Ton 
me  juge.  Probablement  a  midi  j  'aurai  vecu,  pour  parler 
le  langage  Romain."     So  also  Manzoni,  of  Napoleon: 

"Ei  fu:  siccome  immobile 
Dato  il  mortal  sospiro 
Stette  la  spoglia  immemore 
Orba  di  tanto  spiro , 
Cosi  percossa,  attouita 
La  terra  al  uuiizio  sta." 

//  Cinque  Maggio. 

From  the  Latin  'fuit'  used  in  the  above  sense,  come  both 
the  Italian    'fu'    and    the  French    'feu',    defunct,    as   is 
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placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  plural  'furent':  "Les 
notaires  de  quelques  Provinces  disent  encore,  au  pluriel, 
furent,  en  parlant  de  deux  personnes  conjointes  et 
decedees."  Trevoux;  and  to  the  same  effect  Furetiere. 
Corresponding  to  this  use  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  verb 
'sum',  emphatically,  to  express  death,  i.  e.  the  cessation 
of  existence,  was  the  use  of  its  present  tense  to  express 
life,  i.  e.  the  continuance  of  existence: 

"Estis  io  Superi,   nee  inexorabile  Clotlio 

Volvit  opus." 

Stat.  Silv.  I.  4. 

"Rachel  weeping-  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not  (ovx  £t(7t)."  Matth. 
II.  18.  And  of  its  future  tense,  to  express  future  exis- 
tence, i.  e.  existence  after  death:  "Nee  enim  dum  ero, 
angar  ulla  re,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa:  et  si  non  ero, 
sensu  omnino  carebo."     Cicer.  ad  Fam.  VI.  3. 


331. 

MILLIA    OUOT   MAGNIS    UMQUAM    VEXERE    MVCEIN'IS 


Not  only  the  authenticity,  but  the  precise  reading,  of  this 
verse  is  sufficiently  defended  against  Heyne's  "totum 
versum  abesse  malim,"  by  Ausonius's  quotation  of  it 
'ipsissimis  literis'  in  his  Perioch.  XX.  Iliad. 

I  have  myself  found  'umquam'  in  the  oldest  Gudian 
(No.  70),  and  'unquam'  in  the  Leipzig,  No.  35  (Nau- 
mann);  while  in  the  Leipzig,  No.  36  (Naumann),  and  in 
the  Dresden,  1  have  found  'nunquam'.  Bersmann,  although 
he  has  adopted  'nunciuam',  informs  us  that  in  his  MS. 
(the  Camerarian)  it  is  'unquam'.  In  l>aniel  Heinsius  I 
find  'nuniquam',  which  has  been  deservedly  rejected 
by  Nicholas  Heinsius,  and  'umquam'  adopted  instead. 
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334. 

VIX    PRIMI    PROELIA    TENTANT 
PORTAUUM    VIGILES 


"Die  Posten  der  ersteii  Nachtwache."  Ladewig.  I  think 
Forbiger  is  more  near  tlie  truth:  "In  primo  urbis  introitii 
constituti."  Primi  is  the  emphatic  word,  and  not  vigiles; 
which  latter  is  only  added  in  order  to  explain  what  primi 
or  persons  nearest  the  enemy  are  meant.    Compare  v.  494  : 

"Fit  via  vi;  nimpunt  aditus,   primosque  trucidant." 

Also: 

•'Discurnuit  alii    ad    portas,  primosiiue    trucidant." 

En.  X[I.   577. 

And:  "Impetus  in  eosdem  factus,  et,  primis  caesis,  cae- 
teri  in  fugam  dissipati  sunt."     Liv.  XXXIII.  10. 


348. 

juvenes  fortissima  frlstra 
pectora  si  vobis  audentem  extrema  cupido 
certa  sequi  quae  sit  rebus  fortuna  videtis 

EXCESSERE    OMNES    ADYTIS    ARISOUE    RELICTIS 

Dl    OUIBUS    IMPERIUM    HOC    STETERAT    SUCCURRITIS    UBBI 

INCENSAE    MORIAMUR    ET    IN    MEDIA    ARMA   RUAMUS 


The  elder  Heinsius  incloses  all  the  words  from  si,  the 
younger  all  from  ouae  sit,  as  far  as  steterat  inclusive, 
in  a  parenthesis.  Both,  I  think,  incorrectly,  and  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  sense.  It  seems  to  me  aS  plain 
as  possible  that  excessere  omnes  and  succurritis  urbi 
INCENSAE  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  description,  viz. 
of  the  city  deserted  by  its  Gods  and  on  lire.  No  com- 
mentator or  editor  should  have  found  any  difficulty  in 
the  passage,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest. 
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869. 


PLURIMA   MORTIS   IMAGO 


Nothing   afraid  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strauge    images    of    death." 

Macbeth,   I.  3. 


390. 

DOLUS    AN    VIRTUS 


■Das  ist  das  Beste,  was  ziim  Zieie  fiihrt; 
Uiid  was  geluugeu  ist,   das  ist  auch  rechtlich." 

\Verj\er.  die  Siihne  des  Thales,  Tli.  II.  A.  I.  sc.  0. 


391. 

ARM  A    DA  BUNT    H'.SI 


If,  as  hitherto  supposed,  ipsi  mean  the  persons  wliom 
Choroebus  and  his  party  are  despoiling  of  their  arms 
("DieTodten  warden  Waffen  geben" —  Schiller),  the  sen- 
tence ARMA  DABUNT  IPSI  is  a  mcrc  tautology,  the  same 
meaning-  being  contained  in  the  preceding  'mutenms  cly- 
peos'  &c.;  for,  let  us  exchange  arms  with  these  persons, 
and  these  persons  shall  supply  us  with  arms,  are  plainly 
but  different  ways  of  saying-  the  same  thing-.  1  there- 
lore  refer  ipsi  to  the  Danai;  the  enemy  generally; 
anrl  understand  Choroebus's  meaning  to  run  thus:  Let 
us  change  shields  ^c.  with  these  dead  fellows  here,  and, 
by  so  doing,  compel  the  Danai,  the  invaders  themselves 
(ipsi),  to  furnish  us  with  anus.  The  passage  being  so 
interpreted,  there  is,  first,  no  tautology;  and,  secondly, 
ii'si  has  its  proper,  em|thalic  loi-ci-. 
• 
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The  sentiment  contained  in  arma  dabunt  ipsi  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  English  proverbial  expression ,  furnish 
a  rod  to  tvhip  himself. 


392. 

CLIPEIQUE   INSIGNE    DECORUM 


Insigne,  —  the  ensign  or  device  on  the  shield.    Compare: 

—  "Clipeoque  insigne  paternum 
Centum  angues  cinctamque  gerit  serpentibiis  Hydram." 

En.  VII.   657. 
"At  levem  clipeum  snblatis  cornibus  To 
Auro  insignibat,  jam  setis  obsita,  jam  bos, 
Argumentum  ingens,  ct  eustos  virginis  Argus, 
Caelataque  amnem  fundens  pater  Inachus  urna." 

En.  VII.  789. 
—  "Ciipei  non  enarrabile  textum." 

En.  VIII.  G25. 

"Christus  purpureum  gemmaati  textus  in  auro 
Signabat  labarum ,   clipcorum  insignia  Cliristus 
Scripserat." 

Prudent,  contr.  Symm.  I.  487. 


396. 

HAUD    NUMINE   NOSTRO 


I  think  that  the  structure  is,  not  (with  Forljiger  and 
Heyne)  numine  —  baud  nostro  i.  e.  numine  aver  so, 
non  propitio,  but,  baud  —  numine  nostro,  and  that 
the  meaning'  is,  7iot  with  our  ^mimen\  i.  e.  without  our 
^numen';  our  ^numen'  not  accompanying  us;  forsaken  hy 
our  ^ numen\  Compare  exactly  parallel  i^En.  V.  56): 
"Haud  cquidem  sine  meute  reor,  sine  uumine  Divuni ; " 
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7iot   withoul ,  i.  e.  rvHh,  the  'numen'  of  the  Gods.    Also 
iEn.  VIII.  627): 

•'Hand  vatum  ignarus,  venturique  iiiscius  aevi;" 

not  only,  not  ignorant  of,  but  well  skilled  in,  the  future. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  but  that  numine 
is  here  to  be  understood  precisely  as  in  the  correspon- 
ding passage  above  quoted  from  the  fifth  book,  and  that 
Servius's  second  explanation  ("Aut  quia  in  scutis  Grae- 
coruni  Neptunus,  in  Trojanorum  fuerat  Minerva  depicta") 
is  as  unfounded,  as  it  is  unworthy  of  Virgil.  See  Comm. 
V.  17S. 

The  reading  in  the  oldest  Gudian  being,  as  I  have  as- 
certained by  personal  examination,  *  nomine',  a  u  has  been 
placed  over  the  o  by  a  second  hand,  thus:    'nomine'. 


401. 

CONDUNTUR 


'Condo'  is  (strictly),  not  merely  to  hide,  but,  the  force  of 
'do'  being  preserved  in  its  compound  (see  Comm.  En.  I. 
56),  to  put  or  plunge  into  a  place  so  as  to  hide.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  even  joined  with  a  preposition  governing 
the  accusative: 

"Sol  qtioque  et  exoriens,  et  cum  se  condet  in  undas. " 

Georg.  I.  438. 

"Ista,  mi  Lucili,  condenda  in  animum  sunt,  ut  con- 
teninas  voluptatem,  ex  plurium  assensione  venientem." 
Senec.  Epist.  7. 
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406. 

LUMINA    NAM    TENERAS    ARCEBANT    VINCULA    P ALMAS 


The  translators  understand  the  words  vincula  arcebant 
to  be  equivalent  to  'vincula  ligabant',  and  to  mean  no 
more  than  that  chains  hound  her  hands: 

''Her  eyeii,  for  fast  her  tender  wrists  were  bound." 

SURRKY. 
—  "■  Rude  fetters  bound  lier  tender  hands." 

Beresfokd. 
"  Che  indegni  lacci  alia  regal  donzelia 
Ambe  avvincon  le  mani." 

Alfieri. 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  binding  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  word  vincula;  and  arcebant  has  its  own 
proper  force  ot hindering,  keeping  awaij :  bonds  (vincula) 
hindered,  kept  off  (arcebant)  her  hands,  viz.  so  that  she 
could  not  extend  them  towards  heaven. 

Our  author  had  probably  before  his  eyes  his  favorite 
model : 

All'  avxLat,m  c,  co  ytQov,  zcov  acov  ncnQog 
JJitvovea  yovarcov  {x^i-Qi  S'  ovii  £'E,tczi  fiot 
Tr]s  or]g  la^tadat  cptltazrjs  yivsioiSog) 

EURIP.    A7idro77i.   573. 

Our  text  has  been  imitated  by  St.  Hieronyinus  in  his 
marvellous  3Iulier  septies  percussa:  "Oculis,  quos  tantum 
tortor  alligare  non  potuit,  suspexit  ad  coekim."  Epist.  L 
ad  Innocent.  §.  3.     Also  by  Ovid  {Metam.  1.  731): 

"Quos  potuit  solos  tollens  ad  sidcra  vultus;" 

and  {Metam.  IV.  681): 

—  '"Manibusque  uiodestos 
Celasset  vultus,  si  nou  religata  fuisset. 
Lumina,  quod  potuit,    lacriniis  implevit  obortis." 
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413. 

TlIM    DANAI    OKMI'ir    ATOUE    EREPTAK    VIROINIS    IRA 


Heyne's  interpretation,  "ira  propter  ereptam  virginem," 
is  proved  to  be  correct,  not  only  by  the  appropriate 
sense  which  it  affords ,  but  by  our  author's  use  elsewhere 
of  a  similar  structure,  e.  g.  'Mortis  t'raternae  ira',  En. 
IX.  736;  'Grajarum  errore  jubarum',  v.  412  above;  'vete- 
rum  errore  locorum',  III.  181;  'ereptae  amore  conjugis', 
III.  330;  also,  'lacrymae  rerum',  I.  466;  and  * lacrymas 
Creusae',  II.  784.  For  numerous  examples  of  the  use 
of  this  g-enitive  by  other  authors,  see  Dederich  on  Dictys 
Cretens.   V.  4. 

Gemitu  atque  ira.  —  Prosaice,  cm  angry  groan; 
groaning  rvitli  anger.  Ira  is  the  feeling ;  gemitu,  the  sound 
(and,  as  appears  not  only  from  En.  VII.  15,  where  the 
two  words  are  again  found  united,  'gemitus  iraeque  leo- 
num',  but  from  En.  II.  53 ;  III.  555,  the  loud  sound  or  roar) 
by  which  the  feeling  was  expressed. 


416. 

adversi  rupto  ceu  quondam  turbine  venti 
confligunt  zephyrusoue  notusoije  et  laetus  eois 
eurus  eouis  stridunt  silvae  saevitque  tridenti 
sl'umeus  atoue  imo  nereus  ciet  aeouora  fundo 


Compare  Aeschyl.  Pro?n.   Vinct.  {v.  1 OSO,  Ed.  IJlomfield), 
Prometheus  speaking; : 

"■  Aidriq  d' 

Ayiiimv  aveficov  x^ova   6'  m  Tiv&fxtvcov 
Avzuiq  Qi^aig  nvtv/xct  ttQccdctivoi , 
KvfiCi  6t  nnvTOV  tQctxti  (jodico 

Sv/XOiGiltV ,    Z(OV    T      HVQUl'lOiV 

Aoz(j(ov  diodovg." 

L 
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Also  Danle,  Inferno,  Y.  29: 

"  Clie  nmggliia,   come  fa  mar  per  tempesta, 
Se  da  coutrari  veiiti   e  combattuto." 

Also  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  liis  fine  Lyric,  the  Pibroch  of 
Donald  Dhu: 

"  Come  as  the  winds  come 

When  forests  are  rended, 

Come  as  the  waves  come 

When  navies  are  stranded." 

Saevitque  tridenti  spumeus  atque  imo  nereus  ciet 
AEyuoRA  FUNDo.  —  The  structure  is,  not  'spumeus  Nereus 
saevit  tridenti',  but  'Nereus  saevit  tridenti  spumeus', 
and  the  meaning-  is,  produces  a  g-reat  deal  of  froth  in 
the  operation  of  stirring-  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom  with 
his  trident.     Compare  En.  XI.  624: 

"  Quails  ubl  alterno  prociuTens  gurgite  pontus 
Nunc  rnit  ad  terras,    scopulosque    snperjacit  undam 
Spumeus,   extrcmamquc  slnu  perfundit  arenam : " 

where,  as  in  our  text,  'spumeus'  is  placed  in  the  em- 
phatic position,  and  separated,  by  a  pause,  from  the 
sequel. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  I  may  add 
that  there  is  (see  Foggini)  a  point  placed  after  spumeus 
in  the  Medicean  (see  however  Comments  v.  420  and  En. 
1.  122),  that  I  have  myself  found  a  similar  point  in  the 
Dresden,  and  that  the  comma  after  spumeus,  omitted  by 
modern  editors,  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  old  Editions 
(with  the  exception  of  H.  Stephens),  viz.  in  the  Modena 
Edition  of  1475,  in  those  of  the  two  Lleinsii,  in  Burmann, 
Brunck,  Ambrogi,  La  Cerda  and  Bersmann,  also  in  Al- 
fieri  and  the  Baskerville.  In  the  Vatican  Fragment  (see 
Bottari)  the  whole  i)assage  is  wanting,  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man, not  only  the  whole  passage,  but  almost  the  whole 
of  the  second  Book. 
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420. 

ILLI    ETIAM    SI    (JUO.S    OBSCURA    NOCTE    PER    UMBRAM 
FUDIMUS    INSIDIIS    TOTAQUE    AGITAVIMUS   URBE 
APPARENT    PRIMI    CLIPEOS    MENTITAQUE    TELA 
AGNOSCUNT    ATQUE    ORA    SONO    DISCORDIA    SIGNANT 


1  find  in  Pierius:  "In  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis,    eodeni 
membro  legas  apparent  primi;   disjunctim  inde,    clipeos 

MENTITAQUE      TELA      ADGNOSCUNT.  DonatUS      ITiaVUlt     PRIMI 

CLIPEOS." 

Tlie  Medicean,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  sanction  the 
junction  of  primi  with  ilipeos,  a  point  being  interposed 
in  that  MS.  (see  Foggini)  between  apparent  and  primi; 
but,  as  I  liave  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere  (Conini. 
En.  1.  122),  little  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  punctuation 
either  of  that  or  any  other  ancient  MS.,  the  punctuation 
depending-  entirely  on  the  arbitrement  of  their  illiterate 
scribes;  and  least  of  all  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn 
from  the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean  in  the  passag-e 
before  us,  the  scribe  having-  thought  proper  to  place 
a  point  not  only  after  apparent,  but  also  after  urbe  and 
after  clipeos. 

Ora  SONO  DiscoRDiA  SIGNANT.  —  SiGNANT,  ranarl: 
(compare  En.  V.  317),  ora,  our  speech  (compare:  "Quod 
tanta  erat  commendatio  oris  atque  orationis,  ut  nemo  ei 
dicendo  posset  resistere."  Nep.  in  Alc'tb.  I.  2,  where 
see  Bremi's  Annot. ;  also  :  "Ego  enim  dabo  vobis  os  [dTo^an;] 
et  sapientiam."  Evang.  sec.  Luc.  XXI.  15),  discordia  sono, 
discKjreemg  in  sound,  viz.  with  our  assumed  appearance 
of  Greeks,  or  perhaps  simply,  sounding  dilfercntly  from 
the  Greek.     Contrast  Sil.  Ital.  XVlf.  444: 

—    ■' Arcfiiihiiit   ir^is   \nltii,si|ne   vir(jrum 
Aruioiumque  liabitiis   noli ,   fi    \  nx  c<»n.^(niri   linyiuic." 
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432. 


NEC    TELA    NEC    ULLAS 
VITAVISSE    VICES    DANAUM 


On  further  consideration  I  am  induced  to  withdraw  the  in- 
terpretation assigned  by  me  to  these  words  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  INTo.  XXIV,  and  quoted  by  Forbiger  in  his  third 
Edition.  'Vices',  1  now  think,  corresponds  exactly  with 
our  turns ,  the  Frencli  tours ,  and  the  German  Wendimgen. 
Eneas  braved,  not  only  all  the  weapons,  but  all  the 
turns,  all  the  military  manoeuvres  of  the  Danai:  and 
such  appears  to  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  passages  quoted  by  Forbiger:  'Belli  tentare  vices', 
Stat.  Tlieb.  X.  749.  'Belli  vices  novisse',  Sil.  111.  13. 
'Martis  vices',  Claud.  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  282;  neither  vi- 
cissitudes nor  perils,  but  evolutions  C tours',  Fr.),  tactics. 
And  so  Ovid.  iMetam.  XIV.  35: 

—  "  Spenientcm  sperne,  sequeiui 
Redde  vices ;" 

return  his  tactics,  ])ay  him  tit  for  tat.  Compare  also 
Cul.  V.  209: 

■ —  "  Acerbas 
Cogor  adire  vices." 

For  a  curious,  1  cannot  say  successful,  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  ancient  Latin  'vix,  vicis',  with  the  na'i,  of  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  derive  both  from  the  'Pakscha' 
of  the  Brahmins,  see  Wilford  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  /Lsiutic 
Society,  vol.  V,  and  Ouvaroif,  Etudes  de  Philologie.  St. 
Petersburg.   1843. 
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453. 


LIMEN    ERAT    CAECAEQUE    FORES   ET    PERVIUS   USUS 
TECTORUM    INTER    SE   PRIAMI    POSTESQUE    RELICTI 
A    TERGO 


"PosTES  RELICTI  A  TERGO,  li.  e.  porta,  quae  a  terg-o 
erat,  opposita  illi,  quae  est  in  aedium  fronte."  Heyne. 
No:  A  TERGO  belongs,  not  specially  to  relicti,  but  to  the 
whole  sentence;  thus:  'A  tergo  (aedium  viz.)  erat  li- 
men,  caecaeque  fores,  et  pervius  usus  tectorum';  i.  e.  at 
the  rear  of  the  house  there  was  an  entrance  through  a 
secret  door :  postesque  relicti,  and  this  door,  in  the  pre- 
sent confusion,  was  deserted  —  no  longer  frequented. 

Postes  relicti.  —  Compare:  "Nihil  rerum  mortalium 
tam  instabile  ac  fluxum  est,  quam  fama  potentiae  non 
sua  vi  nixa.  Statim  relictum  Agrippinae  limen.  Nemo 
solari,  nemo  adire".  Tacit.  Annal.  XIII.  19.  Also: 
"Sedesque  astare  relictas,"  En.  111.  123. 

A  TERGO  limen  ERAT  &c.  —  Compare  (Plin.  Epist.  II. 
17.  5):  "A  terg-o  cavaediiim,  porlicum,  aream;"  and 
(Ibid.  15):  "Cingitur  diactis  duabus  a  tergo;"  and  (Ibid. 
21):  "a  pedibus  mare,  a  tergo  villae,  a  capite  silvae." 

Pervius  usus;  —  a  pervious  use,  i.  e.  made  use  of 
as  a  passage. 


458. 
evado  ad  summi  fastigia  culminis 

'Evado.'  (e-vado),  go  the  whole  7vay  through,  pass  orer 
the  entire  space  (whether  upward,  dowmvard,  or  on  the 
level),  so  as  to  pass  out  on  the  far  side;  and  that, 
whethev  physicallg ,  as  hi  the  passage  before  us,  and  En. 
XII.  907,  or  melaphoricdUij ,  as  in  Terent.  Adelph.  III. 
4.  63: 

—    •'  N'lTiini    iiimia    illnrr    lic'futi;i 
Profccto   fViiilt-'t    ill    alii|uiul    111:1-1111111   iii;ilum:" 
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and  Andr.  1.  1.  100: 

"  Quani  linieo  quorsum  evadas." 

in   both  which  passag-es  the  reference  is  to  the  ultimate 
event,  the  upshot. 

Burmann,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  and 
J'orceUini,  in  his  dictionary,  interpreting-  'evado'  by 
'ascendo\  transfer  to  this  verb  a  meaning-  -wholly  forei.g-n 
to  it,  and  contained  only  (incidentally)  in  the  context. 


460. 

TURRIM    IN   PRAECIPITI    ST.ANTEM    SUMMISOUE    SUB    ASTRA 
EDUCTAM    TECTIS    DNDE    OMNIS    TROJA    VIDERI 
ET    DANAU3I    SOLITAE    NAVES    ET    ACHAIA    CASTRA 
AGGRESSI    FERRO    CIRCUM   QUA    SUMMA    LABANTES 
JUNCTURAS    TABULATA    DABANT    CONVELLIMUS    ALTIS 
SEDIBUS   IMPULIMUSOUE    EA    LAPSA   REPENTE    RUINAM 
CUM    SONITU    TRAniT    ET   DANAUM    SUPER  AGMINA    LATE 
INCIDIT 


In  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM.  —  "In  cditiore  loco  positani." 
Heyne.  "In  alto."  Wagner.  "In  alto  positam."  Forbi- 
ger.  I  entirely  dissent  from  this  interpretation,  first, 
because  'in  praecipiti'  never  means  'm  aIto\  but  always 
(not  only  in  Virgil,  but  in  all  other  Latin  authors)  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  in  such  a  situation  thai  a 
headlong  fall  would  be  easy  and  probable.  Secondly, 
because,  if  this  interpretation  be  correct,  Virgil  has  com- 
mitted the  double  error,  (a)  of  stating  twice  over  that 
the  turret  was  seated  in  a  high  situation  (first  in  the 
words  IN  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM,  and  then  in  the  immediately 
succeeding  words  summisoue  sub  astra  eductam  tectis), 
and  (b)  of  wholly  omitting  to  state  that  it  was  seated 
(where  it  certainly  must  have  been  seated ,  or  it  could 
not  have  fallen  headlong  on  the  besiegers),  viz.  on  the 
edge  of  (he  roof,  perpendicularli/  over  (he  front  wall. 
In  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM  being   understood  to  mean  on 
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Ihe  edge  of  Ihe  roof,  the  description  of  the  turret  be- 
comes simple,  clear,  and  vivid;  it  was  summis  tectis,  on 
the  top  of  the  house;  eductam  sub  astra,  raised  to  a 
great  height  above  it;  i.\  PRAEcnnxi  stantem,  standing  per- 
pendieularly  on  the  roof  edge,  above  the  wall  of  the  palace. 

OlA    SUMMA    LABAlNTES    JUNCTURAS    TABULATA    DABANT.    — 

Where  the  turret  was  connected  with,  and  easilg  separ- 
able frotn,  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Heyne 
and  Wayiier  understand  si-."\i.ma  tabulata  to  mean  tlie 
highest  story  of  the  turret;  but,  admitting  that  the-turret 
had  a  number  of  stories,  the  Trojans  could  not  have 
attacked  round  about  with  iron  the  highest  story  of  a 
turret  edi-ctam  sub  astra,  without  ascending  the  turret; 
and  having  ascended ,  it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend 
how  they  could  precipitate  it  on  the  Greeks,  withont 
precipitating-  themselves  along-  with  it;  or  indeed,  how 
Ijeing-  in  or  on  it,  they  could  precipitate  it  at  all.  The 
words  tOJNVELLiMus  and  impulimus  are,  of  themselves, 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Trojans  stood  on  the  roof  of 
the  palace,  while  they  tore  up  the  turret  altis  sedibus 
i^frotn  its  high  seat,  viz.  on  the  top  of  the  house),  and 
pushed  it  forward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  be- 
sieg^ers.  Sum.ma  tabulata,  therefore,  is  the  flat  or  terrace 
on  the  top  of  the  house  {solarium,  see  Palais  de  Scaurus 
XY),  on  which  the  turret  stood.  This  flat  or  terrace 
Ijcing  a  floor  (Tafehverk,  Germ.)  is  called  tabulata  (see 
the  application  of  the  term  by  Servius,  ad  voc.  'Sce- 
nam'  En.  I.  168,  even  to  an  upright  boarding-,  a  per- 
pendicular partition  of  boards),  and  bein^  on  the  top  of 
the  house  is  called   summa. 

Juncturas  what  else  but  the  connection  or  jointings 
of  the  tower  to  the  flat  terrace  on  wiiich  it  stood? 

I  beg  to  propose  the  above  interpretation  of  tabulata 
in  place  of  my  previous  interpretation  (Class.  Mus.  XXIV), 
"the  top  story  of  the  palace",  to  which  I  admit  the  justice 
of  Forbiger's  objection  (see  his  third  Edition)  that  the 
houses  of  the  ancients  had  but  one  story.     On  the  other 
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hand  1  have  found  since  the  above  Comment  was  written, 
that  Forbiger  lias  in  his  third  Edition  paid  me  the  compU- 
ment  of  adopting  my  explanation  of  in  praecipiti  stantem, 
in  place  of  his  own  previous  explanation  quoted  above. 
Incidit.  —  See  Comm.  v.  246  and  505. 


471. 

QUALIS    IIBI    IN   LUCEM    COLUBER    BIALA    GRAMINA   PASTUS 
FRIGIDA    SUB    TERRA    TUMIDUM    OUEM    BRUMA    TEGEBAT 
NUNC   POSITIS   NOVUS    EXUVIIS   NITIDUSQUE    JUVENTA 
LUBRICA    CONVOLVIT    SUBLATO    PECTORE    TERGA 
ARDUUS    AD    SOLEM    ET    LINGUIS    MICAT   ORE    TRISULCIS 


I  doubt  if  the  almost  dazzling  beauty  of  this  simile  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  and  independent  picture,  is  more 
to  be  admired  than  its  perfect  suitableness  and  corre- 
spondence in  every  particular  to  the  object  which  it  il- 
lustrates. The  serpent  has  lain  underground  all  winter: 
Pyrrhus,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  has  not  until  this  moment 
appeared  before  Troy.  The  serpent,  poisonless  while 
underground,  shows  now  the  first  indications  of  his  newly 
acquired  venom  (see  below):  Pyrrhus,  hitherto  but  a  boy, 
and  therefore  neither  dangerous  nor  dreaded,  presents 
himself  for  the  first  time  as  a  formidable  warrior  and 
virulent  enemy.  The  serpent,  fresh  and  young'  and  vi- 
gorous and  agile,  lifts  his  head  and  breast  erect  towards 
the  sun,  coils  his  folds,  and  shimmers  with  his  three- 
forked  tongue:  Pyrrhus,  no  less  fresh  and  young  and  vi- 
gorous and  agile,  exults  and  sparkles  and  flashes  in  the 
brazen  light  of  his  brandished  weapons. 

That  the  comparison  is  of  Pyrrhus  hitherto  concealed 
and  now  at  long  and  last  appearing,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word  nunc  (see  Comm. 
V.  246),  but  from  Sil.  Ital.  XII.  6,  where  the  precisely  same 
comparison  is  applied  to  Hannibal  all  the  winter  shut  up 
in  Capua  and  taking  the  field  again  in  summer: 
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—  "Ceil  conditu  biuma , 

Dum  Rhipaea  rigent  Aquilouis  flamiua,   tandem 
Evolvit  scrpi'ns  arcauo  membra  cubili, 
Et  splemlcnte  die  novus  emieat,   atque  coruscum 
Fort  caput,   et  sauiem  sublatis  faucibus  efflat." 

Mala  gramina  pastus.  —  These  words  are  added 
neither  'otiose',  nor  yet  merely  for  the  sake  of  heigliten- 
ing-  the  picture,  but  with  a  strict  reg-ard  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  serpent,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to 
be  poisonless  during  its  quiescent  state  in  the  winter,  and 
to  acquire  its  poison  in  spring  from  certain  herbs  which 
it  used  to  eat  on  leaving-  its  retreat:  "omnia  secessus 
tempore  veneno  orb  a  dormiunt."  Plin.  VIII.  59.  That 
this  doctrine  is,  though  perhaps  too  indistinctly  to 
be  at  once  perceptible  by  us,  uninitiated,  of  modern  times, 
yet  certainly  contained  in  Virgil's  mala  gramina 
PASTUS,  appears  from  Statius's  imitation: 

—  "  Ceu  lubricus  alta 
Anguis  liumo  verni  blauda  ad  spiramina  solis 
Erigitm-  liber  seuio,    et  b(j[ua!eiitibus  aimis 
Exutus,  laetisque  minax  intervirct  lierbis; 

All  miser,  agrestum  si  quis  per  grameu  liiaiiti 
Obvius  ,  et  primo  siccaverit  ora  veueno." 

Stat.  Tlwb.  IV.  95. 

The  structure  of  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  very 
simplest;  the  sentence  begun  at  oualis  being  broken  off 
abruptly  at  tegebat,  and  a  new  sentence  begun  at  nunc; 
and  IN  lucem  depending  neither  on  the  preceding  exultat, 
nor  the  subsequent  convolvit,  but  on  the  verb  which 
was  to  have  followed,  if  the  author  had  carried  on  to 
the  end  the  sentence  which  he  has  left  unfinished  at 
TEGEBAT.  A  dash  should  )je  placed  after  tegebat  (thus, 
TEGEBAT  — )  iu  oi'dcr  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  structiu'e. 
Sec  Conmi.  En.  I.  220  (Pag.  82). 

The  punctuation  adoiited  by  Brunck  and  Wagner  con- 
verts the  passage,  from  one  of  the  simplest  into  one  of 
the  most  awkward  and  i>erplexed  imaginable:  "Post 
terga    distingui  debuil   commate.      Jungenda  cnim   sunt 
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in  1  lie  em  convolvit  tcrga."  Brunck.  "  Post  tegecat 
coiiiinatc  tantum  interpunxi;  distinxi,  Bmnekium  ct  cod. 
Medic,  seciitus,  cti;mi  post  terga;  in  lucem  aiitem,  eo- 
dem  Bmnckio  aiictore,  jung-o  cum  verbo  convolvit." 
Wagner,  V.  L.  ad  Edit.  Heyn.  Heync  thougli  punctuating 
better,  makes  by  his  interpretation  a  similar  hodgepodge 
of  the  passage:  "in  lucem  trahendum  aut  ad  extjltat, 
aut  ad  convolvit;  ulrumque  parum  commode." 


479. 

IPSE    INTER   PRIMOS    CORREPTA    DURA    BIPENNI 
LIMINA   PERRUMPIT   POSTESQUE    A    CARDINE  VELLIT 
AERATOS    JAMQUE    EXCISA    TRADE    FIRMA    CAVAVIT 
ROBORA    ET   INGENTEM   LATO    DEBIT    ORE    FENESTRAM 
APPARET    DOMUS    INTUS    ET    ATRIA   LONGA   PATESCUNT 
APPARENT   PRIAMI   ET    VETERUM   PENETRALIA  REGUM 
ARMATOSOUE   VIDENT    STANTES    IN   LIMINE   PRIMO 
AT   DOMUS   INTERIOR    GEMITU   MISEROOUE   TU31ULTU 
MISCETUR    PENITUSQUE    CAVAE    PLANGORIBUS   AEDES 
FEMINEIS    ULULANT    FERIT    AUREA    SIDERA    CLAMOR 
TUM    PAVIDAE   TECTIS    MATRES    INGENTIBUS   ERRANT 
AMPLEXAEOUE    TENENT   POSTES    ATQUE   OSCULA  FIGUNT 
INSTAT   VI   PATRIA   PYRRHUS    NEC    CLAUSTRA  NEQUE   IPSI 
CUSTODES   SUFFERRE    VALENT  LABAT   ARIETE    CREBRO 
JANUA    ET   EMOTI    PROCUMBUNT    CARDINE    POSTES 
FIT    VIA    VI   RUMPUNT   ADITUS    PRIMOSOUE   TRUCIDANT 
IMMISSI   DANAI   ET   LATE    LOCxV   MILITE    COMPLENT 


AH  commentators  and  translators  divide  this  narrative 
into  two  distinct  parts,  making  a  new  paragraph  begin 
at  AT  DOMUS  INTERIOR,  and  considering  the  words, 

LIMINA    PERRUMPIT,    POSTESQUE    A    CARDINE    VELLIT 
AERATOS, 

as  descriptive,  not  of  the  actual  and  successful  bursting 
in  of  the  doors,  but  merely  of  an  attempt  to  burst  them 
in,  which  attempt  does  not  succeed  until  v.  492, 
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LABAT   ARIETE    CREBRO 
JANUA,    ET   EMOTI    PROCUMBUNT    CARDINE    POSTES. 

Heyne's  words  are:  "a  cardine  vellit:  mov€t,  labefactat, 
e  cardine  ut  amoveat  annititiir.  Nunc  enim  adhiic  de 
conatu  ag-itur." 

Now  tills  is  not  according-  to  the  usual  method  of 
Virgil,  who  never  begins  with  a  hint  or  shadow  of  what 
is  about  to  happen,  and  then  brings  gradually  forward 
the  event,  but  on  the  contrary  always  places  the  event 
full  before  the  eyes  first,  and  then  goes  back  and  ex- 
plains by  what  means  it  has  been  brought  about,  and 
then,  as  it  were  in  a  peroration,  recapitulates  with  a 
re -statement  of  the  event,  fuller  and  grander  than  at 
first.  And  such  is  the  method  he  has  adopted  on  the 
present  occasion.  Having  given  the  brilliant  picture  of 
Pyrrhus  and  his  comrades  which  is  contained  in  the 
verses  'Vestibulum  ....  jactant',  he  hiforms  us  that 
Pyrrhus  himself  (ipse)  at  the  head  of  his  comrades 
seizes  an  axe,  bursts  through  (per-rumpit)  the  doors, 
and  forces  the  valves  from  the  hinges.  The  event, 
i.  e.  the  complete  and  successful  forcing-  of  the  door,  is 
thus  in  as  few  words  as  possible  laid  before  the  eyes  of 
the  reader.  But  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment  — 
required  successive  steps,  which  the  poet  now  sets  aljout 
to  describe  particularly.  First,  with  the  axe  Pyrrhus  cuts 
a  panel  out  of  the  door: 

jamque  excisa  trabe  firma  cavavit 
robora,  et  ingentem  lato  DEDrr  ore  fenestuam. 
This  is   the  first  step   and  is  attended  by  consequences 
which  are  described  before  any  mention  is  made  of  the 
second  step;  the  consequences  are: 

(1)  apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  long  a  patescunt; 
apparent  priami  et  veterum  penetralia  regum; 
armatosque  vident  stantes  in  limine  primo. 

(2)  AT  domus  interior  cemitu  miserooue  tumultu 

MISCETUR,    PENITUSnUE    CAVAE    PLANGORIBUS  AEDES 
FEMINEIS    ULULANT;    EERIT    AURLA    SIKKRA    CLAMOR, 
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TUM   PAVIDAE    TECTIS    MATRES    INGENTIBUS    ERRANT, 
AMPLEXAEQUE    TENENT   POSTES,    ATQUE    OSCULA   FIGUNT. 

The  first  step  and  its  consequences  described,  the  next 
step  follows: 

INSTAT    VI    PATRIA    PYRRHUS;    NEC    CLAUSTRA, 

(viz.  the  'claustra'  in  which  he  had  already  made  the 
opening-  or  window  with  the  axe,) 

NEOUE    IPSI 
CUSTODES    SUFFERRE    VALENT :    LABAT    ARIETE    CREBRO 
JANUA,    ET    EMOTI   PR0CU3IBUNT    CARDINE    POSTES. 

(i.  e.  the  battering-  ram  is  brought,  and  the  doors  levelled 
with  the  ground,)  and  thus  the  reader  put  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  be  gone  through 
(and  which  were  actually  gone  through)  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  act  described  at  v.  480  as  already  perfor- 
med. This  done  (and  the  peroration  or  winding-  up 
made,  in  the  words  emoti  procumbunt  carbine  postes, 
which  it  will  be  observed  are  only  a  stronger  enunciation 
of  the  previously  enounced  fact,  v.  480),  our  author  pro- 
ceeds with  the  description  of  the  consequences  of  this  fact: 
FIT  VIA  VI  :  rumpunt  abitus,  primosoue  trucidant 

IMMISSI   BANAI,    ET   LATE   LOCA    MILITE    COMPLENT : 

the  whole  Itody  of  Banai  hurst  in,  butcher  all  theij  tneet, 
and  fill  the  house  milh  soldiers. 

Nothing-  can  be  more  complete  and  vivid  than  this 
picture,  nothing  more  in  conformity  with  Virgil's  usual 
method  of  painting;  on  the  contrary,  nothing-  more  con- 
fused and  ill  imagined,  nothing  less  Hke  Virgil's  usual  style 
of  painting,  than  the  picture  divided  into  two  by  the  break 
placed  by  commentators  and  translators  at  primo,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  at  at  domus  interior. 

Postes  .  .  .  carbine.  —  The  'postes'  of  the  Romans 
were  (as  clearly  appears  from  Lucretius  III.  370: 

"Praeterea  si  \ko   foribus  sunt  liimina  nostra, 
Jam  maj^is  exeniptis  oculis  debeie  videtur 
Cernere  res  animus,  sublatis  postibus  ipsis,") 

the  door  itself,  which,  being  always  double,  i.  e.  having 
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two  valves  meeting-  in  the  middle,  was  expressed  by  a 
noun  plural.  These  valves  were  not  fastened  either  to 
a  door-ease,  or  to  the  wall  of  the  house  or  building-, 
but  stood  in  the  opening-  quite  detached,  and  moved  on 
pivots  ( '  cardinibus ' ),  one  of  which  was  inserted  into  the 
threshold,  the  other  into  the  lintel.  The  word  'postes' 
has  passed  into  the  Italian  in  the  form  of  'Imposte': 
"Imposta,  Leg-name  che  serve  a  chiudere  I'uscio." 
Voc.  Delia  Crusca. 

Aeratos  .  .  .  ROBORA.  —  Obscrvo  the  effect  of  these 
words ,  placed  each  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  verse,  and  separated  from  the  sequel 
by  a  pause,  vellit  aeratos,  tears  them  down  although 
plated  with  bronze:  cavavit  robora,  scooped  out  an 
opening  in  the  doo?-  although  made  of  the  hardest  tvood. 

At  domus  interior.  —  At  contrasts  the  domus  inte- 
rior (observe  the  comparative  degree;  farther  in)  and 
what  is  there  happening-,  not  with  what  is  going-  on  at 
or  outside  the  door  i.  e.  not  with  the  bursting  in  of 
Pyrrhus  and  his  comrades,  but  with  the  just  mentioned 
DOMUS   iNTUS  (observe  the  positive  degree:  just  inside), 

atria  LONGA,   PENETRALIA    REGUM,    and   ARMATOS  STANTES  IN 

LIMINE  PRiMO.  If  a  contrast  with  what  was  goiiio  O"  o^^t- 
side  —  with  the  bursting  open  of  tlie  door  —  had  been 
intended,  the  word  'interca'  would  have  been  added  to 
at  domus  interior. 

Atria  eonga  ....  domus  interior  ....  cavae 
AEDES.  —  The  two  main  parts  or  divisions  of  which  a 
Roman  house  consisted  (for  the  i)lan  is  taken  from  a 
Roman,  not  a  Grecian  or  Asiatic,  house),  are  here  in- 
dicated with  g-reat  distinctness:  the  front  part  consisting 
mainly  of  the  'atrium',  in  the  words  atria  lonca  ;  the 
inner  or  back  part,  the  'cavaedium',  in  the  words  cavae 
AEDES.  Sec  Becker's  Gallus,  vol.  11.  The  double  ex- 
pression, INTERIOR  DOMUS,  CAVAE  AEDES,  reduced  to  plain 
prose,  becomes  the  inner  or  back  rooms,  that  is  to  say, 
those  surrounding  the  'favacdium'  oi-  imier  court. 
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Aedes  'ululant.  —   "Heiilc  Tlior  ,    schreye    Stadt!" 
Jesaia,  XIV.  31.  (Luther's  Bibel.) 
AuREA  siDERA.  —  Compare: 

—  "Tu  proba 
Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum." 

HOR.  Epod.  17.  40. 

—  "Wenn  morgen  sich  die  Stcruc 
Yergolden,  Philipp,  bin  ich  fern  von  dir." 

Werner,  die  Sohne  des  Thales,  Tli.  I,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

*' Sterne  mit  den  goldnen  Fiissclien 
Wandeln  droben  bang  und  saclit, 
Dass  sie  nidit  die  Erde  wecken, 
Die  da  sclilaft  im  Schoos  der  Nacht." 

H.  Heine,  neue  Gedichle. 

"Wozu  sind  all  die  Stern'  am  Himmel  nur  geniacht? 
Mit  goldnera  Flitter  wol  zn  schmiicken  unsre  Nacht?" 

RUECKERT,  die  Wcisheii  des  Brahmcmen,  XVII.  44. 


496. 

NON    .SIC    AGGERIBUS    RUPTIS    QUUM    SPUMEUS    AMNIS 

EXIT    OPPOSITASQUE  EVICIT    GURGITE   MOLES 

FERTUR   IN   ARVA    FURENS    CUMULO'  CAMPOSQUE   PER    OMNES 

CUM    .STABULIS    ARMENIA   TRAHIT 


"Then  David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  upon  mine  enemies 
by  mine  hand,  Uke  the  breaking-  fortli  of  waters."  /.  Chron. 
XIV.  II. 

"Jene  gewaitigen  Wetterbache, 
Aus  des  Hagels  nnendlichen  Schlossen , 
Alls  den  Wolkenbriichen  zusamniengeflossen , 
Kommen  fuister  gcrauscht  und  gcscliossen, 
Reissen  die  Briicken  und  reissen  die  Damme 
Donncrnd  mit  fort  im  Wogcngeschwenniic , 
Niclits  ist,   das  die  Gewaitigen    hemme." 

Schiller,    Braut  voti  Messina. 
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505. 

rnOCUBUERE 


Observe  the  effect  of  the  emphatic  position  of  tliis  word 
at  the  beginning-  of  the  verse,  and  separated  from  tlie 
sequel  by  a  complete  and  sudden  pause.  Compare: 
'Incidit',  V.  467;  and  see  Comni.  v.  246. 


507. 

CONVULSAOUE   VIDIT 


LIMINA    TECTORUM 


CoNvuLSA.  —  Viz.  'a  scdibiis  suis'.  Compare:  "Ac  mihi 
domus  ipsa  nutare,  convulsaque  sedibus  suis,  ruitura 
supra  vldetur."     Plin.  Eirist.  VII.  19. 


521. 

NON   TALI    AUXILIO    NEC    DEFENSORIBUS    ISTIS 

TEMPUS    EGET  NON   SI    IPSE    MEUS    NUNC    AFFORET    HECTOR 


NON    TALI    AUXILIO    NEC    DEFENSORIBUS    ISTIS.    Thc    COHl- 

mentators  and  translators  refer  these  words  to  Priam; 
"defensoridus  istis,  qualis  iii  cs.'"  Forbiger.  This  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous;  for, 

First,  it  is  incredible  that  the  exquisite  judgment  of 
Virgil  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hecuba,  on  such  an 
occasion,  words  contemptuous  of,  and  offensive  to,  thc 
aged  king,  her  husband;  tali  auxilio,  such  lielp  as  thine; 
DEFENSORIBUS  ISTIS,  such  (Icfcnclcrs  as  thee,  forsooth! 

Secondly,  the  passage  so  understood  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  thc  subsequent  non  si  ipse  meus  nunc 
AFFORET  hector;  for  the  presence  of  Hector  could   not 
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render  the  puny  assistance  of  Priam  in  the  least  deg-ree 
more  useful. 

Thirdly,  the  contrast  between  the  assistance  brought 
by  Priam,  and  tliat  assistance,  which  alone  Hecuba  con- 
sidered as  of  any  use ,  viz.  the  protection  of  the  altar, 
is  not  sufficiently  striking. 

I  therefore  refer  tali  auxilio  ....  defensoribus  istis 
to  TELis  in  the  preceding  line;  so  understood,  the  words 
are  («)  perfectly  void  of  offence  towards  Priam;  {b)  har- 
monise   "Witll    NON    SI  IPSE  MEUS   NUNC   AFFORET   HECTOR,   the 

meaning-  being  that  arms  are  now  useless,  even  although 
Hector  himself  were  here  to  use  them;  and  (c)  afford  a 
stronger  sense,  in  as  much  as  the  protection  of  arms 
contrasts,  more  strongly  than  the  protection  of  Priam, 
with  the  protection  afforded  by  the  altar.  Compare 
Aeschyi.  Supplices,v.  191: 

" Afieivov   ton  navtog  £ivf>t\  co  -aoqki, 
JIayov  nQogi^SLV  zcovd'  aywvicov  &tcov. 
Kqugoov  fit  TtvQyov  §co^tog,  aQQrjKzov  caaog.' 

And  Shakespeare,  Coriol.  I.  2: 

—  "For  the  dearth, 
The  Gods ,  not  the  Patricians  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  lielp." 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  IV.  200: 

"  Non  haec  apta  mihi  nitidis  ornatibus,  inquit , 
Tempora,  nee  miserac  placent  insignia  forraae 
Te  sine,  sed  dubium  coetu  sohinte  timorem 
Fallere,  et  incuhos  aris  adverrere  crines." 

Also  Virgil  himself.  En.  VI.  37: 

"Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  poscit." 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  description  which  Virgil  has  given  of  Priam,  in 
the  immediately  preceding-  verses,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
mere  imbecility  of  the  old  man,  which  he  wishes  to  place 
before  our  eyes,  as  the  more  affecting-  picture  of  that 
imbecility  clothed  in,  and  attempting  to  wield,  arms: 

"Arm  a  din  senior  desucta  trementibus  aevo 
Circumdat  nequidquam  liumeris." 
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And  so  Hecuba: 

"  [psum  auteni  s  unit  is  Prianium  juvenilibus  armis 
Ut  vidil:  Quae  mens  lam  ilira,  miserrime  conjux, 
Impulit  his  ciagi  telis?  aut  quo  ruis?  inquit; 
Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribus  istis  (viz.  istis  telis) 
Tenipus  eget." 

For  examples  of  'defensor'  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object  see  Caes.  de  B.  G.  IV.  17:  "Sublicae  et  ad 
inferiorem  partem  fluminis  obliquae  adigebantur ,  .  .  .  .  et 
aliae  item  supra  pontem  .  .  .  ,  ut  si  arborum  trunci,  sive 
naves,  dejiciendi  operis  caussa  essent  a  barbaris  missae, 
his  defensoribus  earum  vis  minueretur;"  and  Claud. 
in  Rufin.  I.  79: 

—  "Haec  (viz.  Megaera)  terruit  Herculis  ora, 
Et  defense  res  tenarum  polluit  areas. ' ' 

I  crave  the  pardon  of  our  parliamentary  orators  for  an 
explanation  which  shows  in  what  utter  ig-norance  of  their 
true  meaning  these  words  are  used  vituperatively. 


529. 

ILLUM    ARDENS    INFESTO    VULNERE   PYRRHUS 
INSEQUITUR    JAM    JAMQUE   MANU    TENET   ET  PREMIT    HASTA 
UT   TANDEM   ANTE    OCULOS    EVASIT  ET    ORA   PAREx\TUM 
CONCIDIT    AC    MULTO    VITAM    CUM    SANGUINE    FUDIT 


"Premit  HASTA,  i.  6.  forit."  Burmann.  "Premit  hasta, 
exquisitius  quam  transfigit.  Proprie  premit  hasta  is 
qui  ea  transfigit  aliquem,  EQSido^svog:''  Ilcyne.  "Durch- 
bohrt  ihn  mit  der  Lanze."   Ladcwig. 

I  think  not;  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  because  in  the  immediately  following-  words, 
UT  tandem  ante  oculos  evasit  <tc.  we  are  infoi-med  that 
Polites  continued  to  run ,  which  he  could  not  have  done, 
had  lie  been  '  pressus  hasta'  in  the  above  sense,  such  an  ex- 
pression, if  meaning  transfixed  at  all,  necessarily  meaning 
transfixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  overcome, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  doing  any  thing. 

N 
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Secondly,  because  in  all  the  Instances  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  of  'pr  erne  re'  applied  to  a  fugitive, 
it  means  simply,  presses  hard,  hunts  or  drives  to  ex- 
tremity : 

—  "Apri  cursuni  clamore  prementem." 

En.  I.   328. 

"Male  rem  g'crere  Darium  premique  ab  Scythis."  Nep. 
Milt.  111.  3,  where  Bremi:  "Premere  und  urgere 
werden  hiiufig  von  dem  gesagt,  welcher  einen  so  in  die 
Enge  treiht ,  dass  mem  sich  nicht  mehr  helfen  kann, 
welcher  einem  hart  zusetzt."  So  also  Nep.  Them.  III.  3; 
Datam.  VII.  3;  Hannib.  XI.  5.  And  above  all  compare 
Virgil  himself,  En.  XI.  545,  of  Metabus  pressed  hard 
by  the  weapons  of  the  Volsci,  when  he  was  fleeing 
with  his  daughter  Camilla  in  his  arms: 

—  "Tela  undique  saeva  premebant 
Et  circumfuso  volitabant   milite  Volsci." 

Thirdly,  because,  similar  to  Virgil's  use  of 'premere' 
in  connexion  with  inseouitur,  is  Horace's  use  of  the 
same  word  in  connexion  with  'sequitur',  in  a  passage 
where  it  can  only  mean  presses  hard: 

"Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallcre  curam; 
Frustra;  nam  comes  atra  premit,  sequiUirque  fugacem." 

Satyr.  11.   7.   114. 

I  therefore  consider  premit  in  our  text  to  be  added  to 
iNSEQUiTUR,  as  in  the  Horatian  verse  to  'sequitur',  not 
as  a  new  and  independent,  but  as  a  supplemental,  clause, 
in  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  otherwise  imperfect 
sense:  not  only  follows  him,  but  presses  him  hard.  We 
have  thus  an  explanation  why  Virgil  uses  the  remarkable 
expression  insequitur  vulnere  ;  viz.  because  he  is  about 
to  complete  the  sentence  with  premit  hasta:  follows  him 
with  a  wound  or  Mow  (compare :  "  Multa  viri  nequicquam 
inter  se  vulnera  jactant,"  En.  V.  433)  and  presses  him 
hard  with  his  spear  —  i.  e.  (vulnere  being  explained  and 
completed  by  hasta,  and  inseouitur  by  premit)  follows 
him  and  presses   him  hard  with  his  spear  uplifted  and 
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ready  to  run  hm  through.  The  picture  then  is  of  the 
mortally  wounded  Polites,  thus  pursued  by  his  enemy 
with  uj)lifted  spear,  just  arriving  in  his  parents'  presence 
(UT  TANDEM  ANTE  ocuLos  &c.) ,  and  there  dropping-  down 
dead  —  a  picture,  not  only  much  more  pathetic  than 
that  afforded  by  the  Heynian  interpretation  (in  as  much 
as  Polites  is  represented  as  carrying-  with  him  during 
his  race,  not  a  slight  or  trifling,  but  a  deadly  and  mor- 
tal, wound),  but  of  a  more  unusual  kind ,  the  fatal  wound 
being  inflicted  not  within  view  of  the  audience,  but 
before  the  victim  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  jam  jamque 
(correctly  rendered  by  Forbiger  'jeden  Aiigenblick'') 
belongs  entirely  to  tenet  and  not  at  all  to  premit  hasta  ; 
also  that  the  clause  jam  jamque  manu  tenet  is  parenthe- 
tic, and  should  be  separated  from  et  premit  hasta  by 
a  comma. 

Compare  the  picture  of  the  stag  pressed  similarly 
close  by  the  hound.  En.  XII.  753: 

—  "At  vividus  Umber 
Haeret  hians,  jam  jamque  tenet,  similisque  tenenti 
Iiicrepuit  malis,  morsuque  elusus  inaui  est." 

Vulnere  .  .  .  HASTA.  —  The  prosaic  'vulnere  hastae', 
as  Hor.  Cartn.  I.  27.  11.  'vulnere  ....  sagitta',  the  pro- 
saic 'vulnere  sagittae'. 

EvAsiT.  —  See  Comm.  v.  458. 

CoNciDiT.  —  Falls  down  all  at  once  and  (as  we  say) 
of  a  heap;  differs  from  'procumbit',  which  is  to  lie 
stretched  at  full  length: 

—  "Ante  aras  inycus  ubi  victinia  tanius 
Concidit,  abrupta  criior  e  cervice  profusus." 

OviD.   Met.  VIII.  763. 

"Concidit  Ancaeus;  j;;lomerataqu'e  sanguine  multo"   &c. 

Ovid.  Met.  VIII.  401. 
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533. 

HIC    PRIAMUS    QUAMOUAM    IN    MEDIA     JAM    MORTE    TENETUR 
NON    TAMEN    ABSTINUIT    NEC    VOCI    IRAEQUE    PEPERCIT 
AT   TIBI    PRO    SCELERE    EXCLAMAT   PRO    TALIBUS    AUSIS 
DI    SI    QUA    EST   CAELO    PIETAS    QUAE    TALIA    CURET 


In  MEDIA  MOHTE.  —  "Inter  ipsa  mortis  confinia. "  Ammian. 
XXXI.  13. 

At  tibi.  —  I  agree  entirely  with  Forbiger  in  his  argu- 
ment against  Wagner,  Quaest.  Virg.  XXXVII.  5,  that  at 
is  here  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  ordinary  for- 
mula of  imprecation.  See  Hildebrand  ad  Apul.  Metam. 
I.  1,  and  III.  23. 

Si  QUA  EST  CAELO  PIETAS.  —  There  needs  no  further 
proof  than  this  single  passage,  how  entirely  different 
the  'pietas'  of  the  Romans  was  from  our  piety,  how 
totally  opposite  'pius  Aeneas'  to  pious  Eneas.  See 
Comments  En.  I.  14  and  607. 


,545. 

RAUCO    QUOD    PROTINUS    AERE    REPULSUM 
ET   SUMMO    CLIPEI    NEQUICQUAM    UMBONE    PEPENDIT 


Rauco  —  the  ordinary  adjunct  (compare: 

—  "An  Mauri  freiiiitiim  raucosque  repulsus 
Umbonum,   et  vestros  passuri  comminiis  enses?" 

Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  433.) . 
expresses    in    this  case  rather  the    weakness    than    the 
strength  of  the  stroke;   as   if  Virgil  had  said:  tnade  the 
shield  ring ,  hut  was  unable  to  penetrate. 
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552. 

DEXTRAQUE  CORUSCUM 
EXTULIT  AC  LATERI  CAPULO  TENUS  ABDIDIT  ENSEM 


Ensem  belongs  to  both  verbs,  coruscum  only  to  extulit. 
ExTULiT  (ensem)  coruscum,  becausc  the  very  act  of  raising 
and  florishing  the  sword  made  it  flash;  abdidit  ensem 
(no  longer  coruscum),  because  the  very  act  of  plunging 
it  (or  stowing  it  away,  see  Comm.  En.  I,  56)  into  the 
side,  caused  it  to  cease  to  flash. 

If  it  be  not  mere  supererogation  to  refer  to  instances 
of  a  similar  beautiful  accuracy  of  language  in  a  writer, 
whose  language  is  always  super -eminently  accurate,  I 
would  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  apposition  of 
'bellatrix'  to  'aurea  cingula',  and  of  'virgo'  to  'viris\ 
En.  I,  497;  to  the  junction  of  'Fortuna'  with  the  two 
verbs  'finxit'  and  'flnget',  and  of  'improba'  with  the 
latter  only.  En.  II,  80;  to  the  similar  junction  of  'inter- 
clusit'  and  'terruit'  with  'illos',  and  of  'terruit'  alone 
with  'euntes',  En.  II,  J 10;  and  to  the  precise  'intorserit 
hastam',  'laeserit  cuspide',  En.  II,  230;  also  to  Comm. 
V.  270  and  v.  689. 


554. 

haec  finis  priami  fatorum  hic  exitus  illum 
sorte  tulit  trojam  incensam  et  prolapsa  videntem 
pergama  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 
regnatorem  asiae  jacet  ingens  littore  truncus 
avulsumque  iiumeris  caput  et  sine  nomine  corpus 


So  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XIV.  11)  finely,  of  Constantius 
Gallus  Caesar: —  "Cervice  abscissa,  ercptaciuc  vultus  et 
mipitis  dignitate,  cadaver  rclictum  est  informc,  paullo 
ante  urbibus  el  provinciis  loiinidatum." 
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Sine  nomine  corpus.  —  "Post  totum  ignobilitatis  elo- 
gium,  caducae  in  originem  terrain,  et  cadaveris  nomen; 
et  de  isto  quoque  nomine  periturae,  in  nullum  inde 
jam  nomen,  in  oninis  jam  vocabuli  mortem." 
Tertull.  de  resurr.  carnis,  IV. 

The  same  thought  has  been  beautifully  expanded  by 
Bossuet;  Oraison  funebr.  de  Mad.  Henrictte  Anne  d'Angle- 
terre:  "La  voila,  malgre  ce  grand  coeur,  cette  Prin- 
cesse  si  admiree  et  si  cherie;  la  voila  telle  que  la  mort 
nous  I'a  faite;  encore  ce  reste  tel  quel  va-t-il  disparoitre 
(etiam  periere  ruinae)  ...  La  mort  ne  nous  laisse  pas 
assez  de  corps  pour  occuper  quelque  place;  et  on  ne 
voit  la  que  les  tombeaux  qui  fassent  quelque  figure. 
Notre  chair  change  bientot  de  nature;  notre  corps  prend 
un  autre,  nom;  meme  celui  de  cadavre,  dit  Tertullian, 
ne  lui  demeure  pas  longtenips:  il  devient  un  je  ne  scais 
quoi,  qui  n'a  plus  de  nom  on  aucune  langue;  tant  il  est 
vrai  que  tout  meurt  en  lui,  jusqu'a  ces  termcs  funebres 
par  lesquels  on  exprimoit  ses  malheureux  restes." 


571. 

ILLA    SIBI    INFESTOS   EVERSA    OB    I'ERGAMA    TEUCROS 
ET    POENAS    DANAUM    ET   DESERTI   CONJUGIS    IRAS 
PRAEMETUENS 


Praemetuens,  —  "Fiirchtete."  Voss.  "Temendo."  Caro. 
"Dreads."  Dryden.  All  omitting-  the  prae,  the  force  of 
which  is,  that  her  fear  anticipated  the  anger —  that  she 
fled  without  waiting  to  see  whether  her  fear  were  well 
founded  or  not.     Compare: 

"Ovem  rogabiU  cerviis  modium  tritici, 
Lupo  spousore.     At  ilia,  praemetuens  itoiuiu"  &c. 


• 


Phaedk.  1.  16.  3. 
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574. 

ATQUE    ARTS    INVISA    SEDEBAT 


Invisa,  —  '-Unbenierkt."  Ladewig-.  No;  but,  as  always 
elsewhere  in  Virgil,  'ocliosa\  the  hateful  one,  and  there- 
fore 'pracmetuens'  (v.  573)  not  without  reason.  That 
this  is  the  true  import  of  the  word,  seems  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  v.  601:  "Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  La- 
caenae." 


583. 

NAMOUE    ETSI    NULLUM    MEMORABILE   NOMEN 
FEMINEA    IN    POENA    EST    NEC    HABET    VICTORIA    LAUDEM 
EXSTINXISSE   NEFAS    TAMEN    ET    SUMSISSE    MERENTIS 
LAUDABOR    POENAS    ANIMUMOUE   EXPLESSE    JUVABIT 
ULTRICIS    FLAMMAE    ET    CINERES    SATIASSE    MEORUM 


In  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  sentiments  here  expressed 
by  Eneas,  with  those  expressed  by  Aruns  when  medi- 
tating tlie  death  of  Camilla  {En.  XI.  790  and  seq.),  Bur- 
mann  and  Ileyne  might  have  found  a  strong-  additional 
argument  for  the  authenticity  of  this  fine  passag-e  con- 
cerning Helen.  The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that 
the  poet,  although  he  has  assigned  similar  sentiments  to 
his  hero  and  the  coward  Aruns  while  meditating-  similar 
acts,  has  been  careful  to  draw  a  sufficiently  broad 
distinction  between  the  actual  conduct  of  the  one  and 
that  of  the  other.  The  hero  is  iinnjediately  diverted  from, 
and  relinquishes,  his  hasty  purpose;  the  coward  persists 
in,  and  coolly  executes,  his  deliberately  formed  plan. 
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591. 

CONFESSA    BEAM 


Jocularly  imitated  by  Petronius:  "Modo  Bromium,  inter- 
dum  Lyaeum,  Euhyumque  confessus."     P.  143. 


608. 

HIC   UBI   DISJECTAS    MOLES    AVULSAQUE   SAXIS 
SAXA    VIDES    MIXTOOUE   UNDANTEM   PULVERE    FUMUM 
NEPTUNUS    MUROS    MAGNOOUE    EMOTA    TRIDENTI 
FUNDAMENTA    QUATIT    TOTAMQUE    A    SEDIBUS    URBEM 
ERUIT   HIC    JUNO    SCAEAS    SAEVISSIMA    PORTAS 
PRIMA    TENET    SOCIUMOUE    FURENS   A    NAVIBUS   AGMEN 
FERRO    ACCINCTA    VOCAT 

JAM    SUMMAS   ARCES   TRITONIA   RESPICE    PALLAS 
INSEDIT  LIMBO    EFFUL-GENS    ET    GORGONE    SAEVA 
IPSE    PATER   DANAIS    ANIMOS    VIRESQUE    SECUNDAS 
S13FFICIT    IPSE    DEOS   IN   DARDANA    SUSCITAT    ARMA 


With  this  fine  picture  of  the  Gods  giving-  their  personal 
help  towards  the  destruction  of  a  city,  compare  the  his- 
torical narrative:  "Adjicitur  miraculum,  velut  numine 
oblatum;  nam  cuncta  extra,  tectis  tenus,  sole  illustria 
fuere:  quod  moenibus  cingebatur,  ita  repente  atra  nube 
coopertum,  fulguribusque  discretum  est,  ut,  quasi  in- 
fensantibus  Deis,  exitio  tradi  crederetur."  Tacit.  Arifi. 
Xlll.  41. 

Independently  of  the  defence,  of  which  Virgil's  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  Troy  is  otherwise  capable  (see 
Comni.  V.  5),  the  poet,  calling  in  the  hostile  Gods,  and 
even  Jupiter  himself,  to  aid  in  the  taking  and  destruction 
of  the  city,  already  (v.  351)  deserted  by  its  own  Gods, 
seems  to  be  invulnerably  armed  against  the  assaults  of 
those   critics,    who,    with  Napoleon   at   their  head   (see 
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Comm.  V.  5),  insist  that  liis  whole  narrative  is  unstrategic- 
al,  incredible,  impossible. 

Prima.  —  The  principal  personage,  the  leader,  the 
mover  of  the  whole  mutter,  '•princeps\  As  Juno,  although 
thus  expressly  stated  to  be  the  leader,  the  mover  of 
the  whole  matter  (i.  e.  of  the  destruction  of  the  city),  is 
yet  not  mentioned  lirst  in  order,  but  placed  in  the  middle 
between  Neptune  and  Pallas,  so  Machaon  {v.  263),  also 
stated  to  be  the  'primus',  the  mover  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, the  principal  actor,  or  taking-  the  principal  part 
among  those  enclosed  in  the  wooden  horse,  is  not  men- 
tioned first  in  order,  but  seventh,  or  nearly  last.  The 
same  term  'prima',  in  the  same  sense  and  in  a  very 
similar  connection,  is  applied  to  the  same  Juno,  En. 
I.  27: 

—  "Veterisque  menior  Saturnia  belli, 
Prima   quod  ad  Trojam  pi'o  caris  gesserat  Argis." 

It  is  in  the  same  sense  also  that  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  Eneas  himself.  En.  I.  5: 

—  "Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam   fato  profugus    Laviiiaque  venit 
Littora ; " 

the  principal  mover,  principal  actor,  (Germ.  'Urheber',) 
of  the  emigration  from  Troy  to  Italy;  an  interpretation 
perfectly  consistent,  first,  with  the  fact  that  Antenor 
arrived  in  Italy  prior  in  point  of  time  to  Eneas,  because 
Eneas  though  the  'primus',  the  'Urheber',  the  mover  of 
the  whole  emigration,  and  the  person  who  set  the 
example  to  Antenor,  yet,  just  because  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal personage,  the  principal  mover,  had  special  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  his  way  (these  very  obstacles  being 
themselves  the  subject  of  the  poem)  which  delayed  his 
arrival  in  Italy  .until  after  the  arrival  of  Antenor  and  those 
others,  who,  in  undertaking  the  emigration,  had  only 
imitated  him,  and  followed  his  example;  and  secondly, 
this  interpretation  meets  with  no  contradiction  from  the 
words  'Lavinaque  littora',  the  force  of  the  word  'primus' 

o 
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being  entirely  spent  on  'Trojae  ab  oris  Ilaliam";  of  which 
words  'Lavinaque  littora'  arc  but  the  complement,  added 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  informing-  the  readier  in  what 
precise  spot  this  'primus',  'princeps',  or  prime  mover  of 
the  Trojan  emigration  to  Italy,  had  actually  settled;  as 
if  Virgil  had  said:  Qid  profiigus  ah  oris  Trojae  venit 
piimus  ad  Italiam,  ihiqne  in  Lavino  littore  consedit. 

Arces  PALLAS  iNSEDiT.  —  It  is  witli  pccuUar  propriety 
that  Pallas  is  represented  as  taking  possession  of  the 
'arx',  the  'arx'  having  been  her  invention,  and  always 
(not  alone  at  Troy,  but  elsewhere)  her  selected  abode. 
Compare : 

—  "Pallas,  quas  condidit  arces, 
Ipsa  colat." 

Eel.  II.   61. 

"Et  Pandionias  quae    cuspide  protegit  arces." 

Claud,   de  Rapt.  Pros.  II.   19. 

"Diva  .   .   .   retincns  in  summis  iirbibns  arces." 
Catull.  LXIV.  8. 

Respice,  —  not  merely  look,  or  see,  but  look  behind 
thee:  'asp  ice'  (y.  604),  look  here  before  thee,  'respice', 
look  there  behind  thee.  Observe  also  the  effective  posi- 
tion of  the  word  immediately  before  the  object  to  which 
it  points,  PALLAS;  and  immediately  after  the  words  ex- 
citing expectation,  jam  summas  arces  tritonia.  See 
Comm.  V.  203. 

Limbo  effulgens  et  gorgone  saeva.  —  I  have  myself 
personally  examined  only  five  MSS.  with  respect  to  this 
passage,  viz.  the  oldest  Gudian  (No.  70),  the  two  Leip- 
zig, the  Dresden,  and  No.  1J3  (Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  the 
royal  Library  at  Vienna,  but  in  the  whole  five  I  have 
found  'nimbo',  which  (see  Foggini)  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Medicean,  and  has  been  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion or  exception,  so  far  as  1  know,  by  all  the  editors 
and  commentators.  The  explanation  which  the  elder 
commentators  have  given  us  of  this  word,  is  halo 
("nube  divina",  Servius,  La  Cerda),  against  which  the 
objection  of  Forbiger:  "hie  voc.  nimbi  significatus  non 
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nisi  cadentis  Latinltatis,"  seeins  to  me  to  be  conclu- 
sive. Tlie  more  modern  explanation  of  the  word  is 
tiiat  adopted  by  Heyne  from  Pomponiiis  Sabiniis:  "nubes 
obscm'a  qua  ilia  cingitur;"  the  effulgence  of  such 
obscure  '  iiubes '  being-  ascribed  by  Heyne  to  its  reflexion 
of  Pallas's  aegis,  "fulgentem  aegidem  tenet,  a  qua  relu- 
cet  nimbus ,"  and  by  Wagner  to  its  reflexion  of  the 
flames  of  the  burning  city,  "nimbus  igitur  ille,  quem  ut 
iratae  deae  atrum  fuisse  consentaneum  est,  fulgebat  et 
rutilabat  ab  incendii  flammis,"  an  interpretation  which 
has  been  adopted,  and  approved  of,  by  Forbiger. 

1  object,  flrst,  that  'nimbus'  is  never  'nubes',  but 
always  that  combination  of  darkness,  lieavy  rain  (or  hail), 
wind,  thunder  and  lightning,  called  in  Germany  GewHler, 
and  in  Italy  temporale^  but  for  which  the  English  language 
possesses  no  more  appropriate  appellation  than  thunder- 
storm.    See  (En.  V.  317): 

'•Effusi  ninibo  siiuiles,"  — 

potired  out,  surely  not  like  a  cloud,  but  like  a  thunder- 
storm, a  sudden  shower  of  heavy  rain. 

—  ''Toto  soiuiei'uut  aetliere  iiiaibi." 

En.   11.    11:3. 

Not,  clouds  resounded  over  the  whole  sky,  but  thunder- 
storms  resounded. 

—  '•luseiiiiitur  coiuniixta   gtaiidiiie  nimbus." 

En.  IV.   161. 

Not,  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail,  or  a  hail  cloud,  follows, 
but  a  hailstorm,  a  shower  of  hail,  follows. 

"His  c'j:o  lli^l■aIltenl  conimixta  graiuliue  niinbiiin 


Dusuper  iiifundam." 

En.    IV.    120. 

Not,   /  will  pour  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail  on  them,   but 
a  hailstorm  on  them. 

Secondly,  that  there  appears  no  reason,  and  no  reason 
has  ever  been  assigned,  why  Pallas  should  have  a  'nim- 
bus' (whether  understood  to  mean  a  cloud,  or  a  storm) 
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about  her  on  this  occasion.  Such  appendage  had  been 
equally  useless,  either  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring-  ter- 
ror, or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  she  being  (in 
common  with  the  other  Gods  introduced  on  the  occasion, 
and  who,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  'nimbi')  invisible 
to  all  human  eyes  except  those  of  Eneas  alone,  from 
which  Venus  had  miraculously  taken  away  'omnem  nu- 
bem  quae  mortales  hebetat  visus,'  and  so  rendered  them 
capable  of  seeing  the  invisible. 

Thirdly,  that  Pallas  could  not  correctly  be  represented 
as  'effuigens  nimbo',  whether  the  word  be  understood 
to  mean  (according  to  Heyne's  erroneous  definition  of  it) 
'  7nibes  obscura ',  or  (according  to  that  which  1  have  shown 
is  its  only  true  intei-pretation),  Gewitter,  temporale,  ihun- 
dershowei',  thimderslorm,  unless  we  admit  the  propriety 
of  the  expression  (in  the  former  case)  effulgent  with 
darkness,  and  (in  the  latter)  effulgent  with  the 
obscure  cloak  in  which  Gods  were  used  sometimes 
for  particular  purposes  to  wrap  themselves  up ,  and  hide 
themselves  from  observation;  compare 

—  "Venus,   obscuro  faciem  circumdata  ninibo." 

En.  XII.  416. 

—  "Agens  hiemeni,  nimbo  succincta  per  auras." 

En.  X.  634. 

Despairing  therefore  of  obtaining  any  good  sense 
from  the  reading  'nimbo',  I  look  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
unintelligible,  received  reading  'nexaeque'.  En.  I.  452)  for 
a  difTcrent  reading,  and  being  informed  by  Servius  that 
"alii  limbo  legunt,  ut  ^En.  IV.  J 37):  Sidoniam  picLo 
chlamydcui  circumdata  limbo;"  and  finding  that  infoi'ma- 
tion  confirmed  by  Heyne  ("limbo,  Moret.  Sec.  pro  var. 
Lect."),  1  ado])t  limdo  ,  and  thus  at  once  obtain,  not 
merely  an  intelligible,  but  an  admirable,  sense:  Pallas 
cff'^ilgcnt,  neither  with  a  dark  cloud  illuminated  by 
her  aegis  or  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  nor  with  a 
dark  thunderstorm,  but  7vilh  her  ^Unibus''  or  '■  mstUa\ 
and  Iter  Goryon.     Pallas  is  said  to  be  efTulgent  with  the 
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'limbiis',  this  part  being-  the  most  splendid  of  the  wiiole 
female  dress;  see  the  'limbus'  of  Dido,  quoted  by  Ser- 
viiis  above,  and  especially  the  'limbiis'  of  the  dress  put 
by  Thetis  (Stat.  AchilL  I.  325)  on  Achilles  when  she 
disguised  him  as  a  female,  for  the  court  of  Lycomedes: 

"Aspicit  ambiguum  gcnitrix,   cogitque  volentem, 
Iiinectilque  sinus;  tunc  colla  rigeutia  mollit, 
Sunimittitque  graves  humeros ,  et  fortia  laxat 
Bracliia,  et  impexos  certo  domat  ordine  criiies, 
Ac  sua  dilecta  cervice  monilia  trausfcrt, 
Et  pictuiato   coliibet  vestigia  limbo ;" 

where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  female  dress 
of  Achilles  is  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  tlic 
'monilia'  (representing  the  upper  part),  and  the  embroi- 
dered 'limbus'  (representing-  the  lower),  just  as  in  our 
text  the  whole  costume  of  Pallas  is  represented  by  the 
(effulgent)  Gorgon  above,  and  the  effulgent  'limbus' 
below. 

If  it  was  proper  for  Statins  thus  to  put  forward  the 
'monilia'  and  'limbus'  as  representatives  of  the  whole  of 
Achilles's  petticoats,  it  was  still  more  proper  for  Virgil 
to  use  a  similar  representation  in  the  case  of  Pallas,  that 
Goddess  being  remarkable  for  wearing  (pace  Deae  dictum 
sit!)  petticoats  so  long  as  to  acquire  the  appellation  of 
'talares',  i.  e.  of  coming  down  quite  to  her  heels.  See 
almost  all  her  numerous  statues,  and  especially  Sidonius 
Apollinaris's  description : 

"  Squanieus  ad  niediam  thorax  non   pervenit  ahum 
Post  clialybem  pendente  peplo ,  tegit  extima  I  i  in  b  i 
Cii'citc  palla  pedes,   qui  cum  sub  veste  movcntur, 
Ciispato  rigidae  crepitant  in  syrmatc  rugae." 

Pancgyr.   v.   24G9. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  either  the  neces- 
sity there  was,  that  Pallas  although  invisible  to  all  lunnan 
eyes,  should  yet  wear  clothes,  or  the  propriety  with 
which  those  clothes,  when  she  is  rendered  visible  to 
Eneas,  are  described  to  have  been  of  a  si)lendor  suitable 
to  the  Goddess  (see  below),  and  tu  the  altitude  in  which 
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she  is  represented,  viz.  that  of  standing-  mistress  of  the 
conquered  citadel. 

Similar  to  the  effulgence  of  Pallas's  'limbus'  in  our 
text  is  that  of  her  'palla'  in  Claudian,  de  Rapt.  Pros.  11.  25 : 

—  "  Tantiim  stridentia  colla 
Gorgonos  obtentu  pallae  fulgciilis   iiiumbrat." 

and  elsewhere  I  find  a  similar  efTulgence  ascribed  to 
other  parts  of  the  Goddess's  equipment;  thus  (Claudian. 
de  Rapt.  Pros.  II.  226)  her  spear  is  so  briglit  as  to  il- 
Inminate  the  chariot  of  Dis : 

—  •'Liljratiu'  in   ictum 
Fraxiims,   et  nigros  illuniiuat  obvia  currus;" 

her  chariot  (Auson.  Perioch.  XVII.  Odi/ss.)  casts  a  red 
light  over  the  sky: 

"Jam  caelum  roseis  rutilat  Tritonia  bigis;" 

and  (Claud.  Gi(/ani.  91)  a  similar  light  is  cast  by  her 
Gorgon : 

—  "Tritonia  Virgo 

Prosilit,  ostendens  rutila  cum  Gorgonc  pectus." 

To  LIMBO  EFFULGENS  ET  GORGONE  SAEVA  thuS  UndcrstOOd 

as  descriptive  of  the  splendor  of  the  Goddess's  dress,  we 
have  an  exact  parallel  in 

—  "ipsiqne  in  puppibus  auro 
Ductores  longe  effulgent  ostroque  dccori." 

Eti.  V.   132. 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  ancient  and  remarkable 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias,  now  in  the  Augusteum  of  Dres- 
den, that  the  battle  of  the  Giants  described  by  Euripides 
(Hecub.  466),  and  by  the  Author  of  Ciris  (v.  29),  as  em- 
broidered on  the  'peplum'  of  Pallas,  was  not  spread 
over  the  whole  'peplum',  but  confmed  to  a  'clavus'  (lim- 
bus?), stripe,  or  border,  represented  on  the  statue  as 
descending  down  the  front  of  the  person  from  the  waist 
to  the  feet.  For  a  view  of  this  very  striking  statue,  as 
well  as  for  a  separate  view  and  description  of  the  'cla- 
^'us',  stripe,  or  border,  descending  down  the  front  of  its 
'peplum',   see  Becker,   August.  Drcsil.   Tab.  IX  and  X. 
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Miiller  {Minerva  Polias,  pag.  20)  informs  us,  if  I  under- 
stand liim  right,  that  there  is  a  similar  band,  or  stripe, 
on  the  'pepla'  of  all  the  very  ancient  statues  of  the 
Minerva  Polias:  "Insig-nis  maxime  clavus  qui  dam 
sive  limes  eaeteris  aliquanto  latior  de  medio  corpore 
decurrens,  qui  etiam  apud  populos  Asiae  maxime  decorus 
habebatur." 

Saeva  is  predicated  not  (according  to  Servius's  second 
interpretation)  of  Pallas,  but  (according"  to  his  first  inter- 
pretation) of  the  Gorg-on;  first,  because  the  picture  is 
thus  more  concentrated,  and  secondly,  because  'saeva' 
(the  Greek  dstvrj)  is  precisely  the  term  applied  to  the 
Gorg-on  both  by  Hesiod  and  Homer: 

"  TTav  §£  fisracpQivov  sixs  KaQr]    dmvoto   nalcoQOv 
roQyovg." 

ScKt.  Hcrcul.    223. 
"  'EjV  8i  T£  rogytir]  >i8cpaXr]  Siivoio  TZhXcoQOv 
^iiVTj  T£  Gfitgbvr]  rs,  zJiog  tsgag  aiyioxoio.'" 

Iliad,  V.   711. 


626. 

AC   VELUTI   SUMMIS    ANTIOUAM    IN   MONTIBUg    ORNUBI 
CUM    FERRO    ACCISAM    CREBRISQUE   BIPENNIBUS   INSTANT 
ERUERE    AGRICOLAE    CERTATIM   ILLA    USQUE   MINATUR 
ET   TREMEFACTA    COMAM   CONCUSSO    VERTICE   NUTAT 
VULNERIBUS   DONEC   PAULATIM   EVICTA    SUPREMUM 
CONGEMUIT  TRAXITOUE    JUGIS    AVULSA   RUINAM 


Minatur;  —  not  threatens  to  fall  ("cader  minaccia" 
—  Alfieri),  but  the  very  contrary,  threatens  with  vioJenee 
those  who  are  cncleavorinrj  to  make  her  fall;  warns  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  make  her  fall,  that  she  will  i/se 
violence  —  attack  them  in  her  turn  —  if  they  do  not 
immediately  desist.  This  is  not  only  the  only  sense  of 
the  verb  'minari'  used  intransitively,  but  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  simile  is  at  all  applicable  to  Troy. 
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MiNATUR  ET  .  .  .  VERTicE  NiJTAT.  —  Threate7is  Willi 
the  nod  of  her  leafy  head  as  a  warrior  threatens  with 
the  nod  of  his  plumes.     Compare  Eti.  IX.  677: 

"Ipsi  intus  dextra  ac  laeva  pro  turribus  adstant 
Armati  ferro,  et  cristis  capita  alta  corusci: 
Qiiales  aeriae  liquentia  flumina  ciicum, 
Sive  Padi  ripis ,  Athesim  seu  propter  amoenum , 
Consurgunt  gemhiae  quercus,    intonsaque  caelo 
AttoUunt  capita,  et  sublimi  vertice  nutant." 

See  Comm.  En.  1.  163. 

Congemuit;  —  not  merely  groaned,  but  groaned 
loudly;  as  it  were  with  all  its  force  collected  into  one  last 
effort.     See  Comm.  v.  49. 

AvuLSA.  —  "Evulsa. "     Ruaeus. 

—  "Und  schmettenid ,  den  Holin  entrottet,  liinabkracht." 

Voss. 
—   "E  dal  sue  giogo  al  fine 
0  con  parte  del  giogo  si  diveglie, 
0  si  scoscende." 

Caro. 

No,  but  'avulsa,  traxit  ruinam  ju^is',  i.  e.  '■ihi,  in 
jngis' :  torn  away  with  ropes  frojn  the  stump  where  the 
axe  had  nearly  (but  not  entirely)  cut  it  through,  fell  there 
on  the  mounfain.    Avulsa,  'funibus'  sciz.     Compare: 

—  "Labefactaque  tandem 
Ictibus   innumeris ,  addiictaque  funibus  arbor 
CoiTuit,  et  multam  prostravit  pondere  silvam." 

Ovid.  Metam.   VIII.  774. 

Thus  the  cadence  (cracked,  broken  and  limping',  if  the 
structure  be 

CONGEMUIT,    TRAXITOUE,    JUGIS    AVULSA,   RUINAM) 

becomes  fluent  and  sonorous: 

CONGEMUIT,    TRAXITOUE   JUGIS,    AVULSA,    RUINAM; 

the  ictus  falling  full  upon  vu'i. 
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644. 

SIC    O    Sic   POSITUM   AFFATI    DISCEDITE    CORPUS 


PosiTUM,  —  the  English  laid  out: 

—  "Toroque 
Mortua  compoiiar,    positaeque   (let   oscula  frater." 

Ovid.   Metam.  IX.  502. 

Compare  Alcimede  taking  leave  of  Jason: 

—  "Et  dulci  jam  nuuc  preme  luniina  dextra." 

Val.  FlACC.  I.  335. 


648. 

EX   OUO   ME   DIVUM   PATER   ATOUE   HOMINUM   REX 
FULMINIS    AFFLAVIT   VENTIS    ET    CONTIGIT   IGNI 


The  ancients  believed  that  thunder  was  produced  by  the 
collision  of  clouds  driven  against  each  other  by  opposite 
winds;  compare: 

—  "Cacli  qiioque  nubila  vexant 
Excutiuntque   (veiiti  sciz.)  feris  rutilos  coucursibus  igncs." 

Ovid.  Metam.  XI.  435, 

The  same  doctrine  will  be  found  laid  down  at  consi- 
derable length  by  Lucretius. 


653. 

FATOQUE    URGENTI   INCIIMBERE 


Not  (with  Voss),  "Gegen  das  eindiingcnde  Schicksal  an- 
strebcn ,"  but  the  very  opposite,  afhl  his  weif/lit  lo  that 
of  tlic  superincumbent  Fate.  Compare:  "Sed  Marium  una 
civitas  publico,  multi(|iic  privati,  rcum  peregerunt;  in 
Classicum   tota  provincia  incubuit."     Pun.  Epist.  111.  9. 


p 
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Also:  "Id  prope  unum  maxime  inclinatis  rebus  incubiiit." 
Liv.  III.  16.  Ed.  Bip. 

"Incambe  in  iras,  teqiie  langiientem  excita." 

Sen  EC.  Medea,  902, 
"Tollite  sigua  duces,  fatorum  impellite  cursum." 

LUCAN.    V.   41. 
—  "  Sua  quisque  ac  pujjlica  fata 
PraecipHare  cupit." 

Luc  AN.  VII.   51. 

And,    more    prosaically,   Petron.  p.   353   (Ed.  Hadrian. 
Amstel.  1669):  "Ne  morientcs  vellet  occidere." 


661. 

PATET    ISTI    JANUA   LETO 


So  riiny  {Epist.  I.  18):   "Ilia  janiiam  famae  patefecit;" 
and  Terent.  {Heaut.  III.  1.  72): 

"Qiiantam  feiiestram  ad  ncquitiam  patefeceris ! " 


671. 

CLIPEOOUE    SINISTRAM 


INSEUTABAM    APTANS 


Insert ABAM,  —  This  word  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  the 
strap  or  handle  of  the  shield,  through  which  the  arm 
was  passed,  being  (as  we  are  informed  by  Gael.  Rhod. 
ad  locum)  technically  denominated  'insertorium'. 
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683. 

NAMQUE   MANUS   INTER   MAESTORUMOUE    ORA    PARENTUM 
ECCE    LEVIS    SUMMO    DE    VERTICE    VISUS    lULI 
FUNDERE   LUMEN    APEX   TACTUQUE    INNOXIA    MOLLES 
LAMBERE   FLAMMA    COMAS    ET    CIRCUM   TEMPORA    PASCI 


"Apex  proprie  dicitur  in  summo  flaminis  pileo  virga 
lanata,  hoc  est,  in  cujus  extremitate  modica  iana  est: 
quod  primum  constat  apud  Albam  Ascaniiun  statuisse. 
Modo  auteni  summitatem  pilei  inteJliginnis."  Servius. 
"Levem  apicem  cum  Servio  de  pileo  Ascanii,  qui  ut 
pueri  erat  levis,  capio."     Burmann. 

I  object  to  this  interpretation,  first,  that  levis  seems 
not  to  be  a  very  well  chosen  epithet  for  a  cap;  se- 
condly, that  if  lulus  wore  a  cap,  out  of  the  top  of 
which  the  flame  arose  (summo  de  vertiCe),  the  cap  would, 
until  itself  consumed,  have  protected  lulus's  hair  from  the 
fire;  at  least  would  have  prevented  the  by-standers  from 
observing-  what  effect  the  fire  had  on  the  hair;  unless  we 
imagine,  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude,  tliat  the  flame  des- 
cending along  the  sides  of  the  cap,  spread  from  thence 
to  the  ringlets  about  lulus's  temples  or  on  the  back  of 
his  neck;  thirdly,  that  the  first  thing  to  have  been 
done  in  case  of  the  fire  being  seated  in  lulus's  cap,  plainly 
was  to  have  pulled  off  the  cap,  not  to  have  poured  wa- 
ter on  it,  and  accordingly  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  figure  made  by  lulus  in  the  picture  in  the  Va- 
tic. Fragm.,  where  two  attendants  are  represented  pouring 
water  on  the  cap  on  the  top  of  lulus's  head. 

La  Cerda  is,  I  believe,  the  first  who,  deserting  Sor- 
vius's  intei'pretation ,  understands  apex  to  be  spoken  of 
the  flame  itself:  "Dicitur  ignis  ille  ajjcx,  turn  ({uia  in 
capitc,  turn  quia  instar  apicis  acuminalus  ex  naliira  ig- 
nis." In  which  interpretation  La  Cerda  has  Ijeen  followed 
by  Heync,  Wagner  {Virg.  Br.  En.)  and  Forbigcr. 

This  inlerprelation  seems  liable  to  no  less  formidable 
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objections  than  the  former;  for,  first,  the  term  'apex' 
although  of  frequent  occurence  in  Virgil,  never  even  so 
much  as  once  occurs  in  this  sense.  Secondly,  apex 
being  understood  to  mean  a  tongue  or  cone  of  fire, 
becomes  the  essential  part  of  the  prodigy,  and  should 
therefore,  according  to  Virgil's  usual  method,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  be  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  be- 
g-inning-  of  the  line,  exactly  where  we  find  fundere  lu- 
men, words,  according  to  this  interpretation,  unemphatic 
and  unimportant ,  and  a  mere  appendage  to  apex. 
Thirdly,  the  distinction  between  fundere  lumen  apex, 
and  lambere  flamma  comas,  is  not  sufficiently  defined, 
lambere  comas  being-  almost  as  fit  a  predicate  for  apex 
as  for  FLAMMA ,  and  fundere  lumen  quite  as  fit  for  flamma 
as  for  apex. 

Rejecting-  both  interpretations  therefore,  I  understand 
APEX  to  mean  the  tip -top  ^  and  taken  in  connexion  with 
iuli  ,  the  tip -top  of  lulus.  This  tip -top  of  lulus, 
consisting  of  soft,  light  hair,  is  called  levis;  the  light 
which  it  appears  to  shed  (visus  fundere  lumen  apex) 
being  the  essential  part  of  the  prodigy,  is  with  the  stric- 
test propriety  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  be- 
g-inning  of  the  line,  where  in  order  to  render  it  still 
more  emphatic,  it  is  pointed  to  by  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mediately   preceding  verse:    ecce   levis  summo  de   ver- 

TICE     visus     iuli     FUNDERE    LUMEN    APEX;      the    APEX 

IULI  being-  a  light  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of 
lulus's  head,  is  correctly  and  naturally  said  to  pour  its 
light  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  summo  de  vertice; 
and  finally,  the  distinction  between  the  two  wonders, 
fundere  lumen  apex,  and  lambere  flamma  comas,  is  well 
preserved,  the  object  which  was  naturally  not  luminous, 
shedding  light,  and  the  object  which  should  naturally 
consume  the  hair,  only  licking  it  without  injuring  it. 

This  interpretation,  while  it  thus  happily  blends  all  the 
parts  of  the  description  into  one  harmonious  whole,   has 
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the  further  advantage  of  assigning  to  apex  a  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  used  by  Virgil  elsewhere;  compare 
{En.  X.  270): 

"Ardet  apex  capiti,  cristisque  a  vertice  flamma 
Funditur ; " 

where  light  is  described  as  proceeding  from  the  tip -top 
of  Eneas  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  in  our  text  from 
the  tip-top  of  lulus,  the  difference  being  that  Eneas 
having  his  helmet  on  at  the  time,  his  'apex'  or  tip-top 
is  not  a  tuft  of  hair,  but  the  crest  of  his  helmet.  Com- 
pare also  {Ciris,  499): 

"  Turn  qua  se  medium  capitis  discrimen  agebat 
Ecce  repeute,  velut  patrios  imitatus  honores, 
Puniceam  concussit  apex  iu  vertice  cristam;" 

where  'apex'  is  the  projecting  peak  qv  point  {the  pro- 
minent tuft  of  featliers),  'in  vertice',  on  the  crown  of  the 
bird's  head.     Compare  also  {En.  XII.  492): 

—  "Apicem  tamen  incita  summum 
Hasta  tulit,  summasque  excussit  vertice  cristas;" 

the  spear  carried  away  Eneas' s  ^apex\  i.  e.  (his  helmet 
being  on  at  the  time)  the  extreme,  highest  point  of  his 
helmet;  the  crest.  In  every  one  of  which  instances  it 
will  be  observed  that  'apex'  is,  as  in  our  text,  the  tip- 
top, 2)oint  or  prominence,  higher  than,  and  rising  out  of, 
the  'vertex'  itself. 

The  APEX  of  our  text  is  therefore  the  highest  lock 
ox  tuft  of  hair  on  the  'vertex'  of  lulus's  head;  wliich 
if  any  reader  should  still  doubt,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to 
the  explicit  testimony  of  Claudlan  {de  Quarto  Considat. 
Honor.  192)  to  that  effect: 

—  "Ventura  potestaa 
Claruit  Ascanio,  siil)ila  cum  luce  conianim 
Innocuus  flagrarct  apex,  Plirysiotiue  voiiitus 
Venice,   futalis  rcdimirct   tempora  camlur;" 

where  the  sense  can  be  no  other  than:  the  '■apex'  of 
Ascanius's  hair  showed  like  blazing  fire,  ijet  without  being 
injured. 
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If  it  be  not  supererogation  to  add  further  evidence, 
that  it  was  Ascanius's  hair,  and  not  Ascanius's  cap, 
which  seemed  to  burn,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
original  from  whence  Virgil  borrowed  his  prodigy, 
namely  the  apparent  burning,  not  of  the  cap,  but  of  the 
head,  of  Servius  Tullius:  "Puero  dormienti,  cui  Servio 
Tullio  nomen  fuit,  caput  arsisse  ferunt,  multorum  in 
eonspectu.  Plurimo  igitur  clamore  inde  ad  tantae  rei 
miracukim  orto  excites  reges;  et  quum  quidam  familia- 
rium  aquam  ad  restinguendum  ferret,  ab  regina  reten- 
tum."     LivY,  I.  39. 

I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  informing  my 
readers  that  the  above  very  new  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
very  true  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  one,  whose  zealous  assistance  and  co- 
operation has  all  along,  not  only  lightened,  but  rendered 
delightful  to  me,  the  otherwise  almost  intolerable  labor 
of  this  work,  I  mean  my  beloved  daughter  Katharine 
Olivia  Henry. 


689. 
jurrrER  omnipotens  precibus  si  flecteris  ullis 

ASPICE   NOS    hoc   TANTUM    ET    SI    PIETATE   MEREMUR 

DA    DEINDE    AUGURIUM    PATER    ATQUE   HAEC    OMINA    EIRMA 


Observe  the  words  jupiter  omnipotens  (expressive  of  the 
power  to  relieve,  even  in  so  desperate  an  extremity) 
joined  to  all  the  verbs  in  the  sentence;  the  word  pater 
{moving  to  exert  that  power)  joined  only  to  the  imme- 
diate prayer  of  the  petition,  da  deinde  auxilium,  atque 

HAEC    OMINA    FIRMA.       ScC   CoiUm.   V.    552. 

AspicE  Nos;  HOC  TANTUM :  Tliis  punctuation,  which  if-; 
that  of  Nich.  Heinsius,  renders  aspice  nos,  already  empha- 
tic by  its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  still  more 
emphatic  by  the  sudden  pause  which  separates  it  from  tlie 
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subsequent  words ;  see  Coinm.  v.  246.  Wag-iier  removes  the 
pause,  and  connects  hoc  tantum  closely  with  aspice  nos  : 
which  arrangement  —  while  it  lias  the  effect,  first,  of  di- 
minishing- as  far  as  in  an  editor's  power  the  emphasis  of 
the  emphatic  words  aspice  nos;  and,  secondly,  of  sub- 
stituting for  a  simple,  pathetic,  passionate  exclamation, 
one  bound  up  with  a  cool,  phlegmatic,  lawyerlike  con- 
dition or  limitation  —  is  directly  opposed  to  Virgil's  usual 
manner  which,  as  we  have  so  often  seen,  is  first  to  pre- 
sent us  fully  and  boldly  with  the  main  thought  —  the 
grand  conception  —  and  then  to  modify,  limit,  soften 
down,  adapt,  or  explain,  afterwards.  And  so  precisely, 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  first  the  short,  strong-, 
emphatic  aspice  nos,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  hoc  tan- 
tum: do  but  so  much  and  I  am  sure  of  all  the  rest. 

For  my  opinion  of  the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean, 
on  which  Wagner  here  as  well  as  in  numerous  other 
places  has  laid  so  much  stress,  see  Comments  En.  I.  122; 
II.  420.  Should,  however,  the  reader,  influenced  by  a 
respect  similar  to  Wagner's  for  the  punctuation  of  the 
Medicean,  hesitate  to  separate  words  which  have  been 
united  by  the  punctuation  of  that  MS.,  I  beg  to  refer  him 
for  a  neutralisation  of  the  Medicean  punctuation,  to  the 
exactly  opposite  punctuation  (aspice  nos.  hoc  tantum.) 
of  the  Vatican  Fragment  (Bottari),  a  MS.  of  at  least  equal 
antiquity  and  equal  authority  with  the  Medicean. 

Hoc  tantum.  — 

"Scd  taiituai  permittc  cadat:  nil  pascimus  ultra." 

Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  314. 
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693. 

ET    DE    CAELO   LAPSA    PER   UMBRAS 
STELLA   FACEM  DUCENS   MULTA    CUM   LUCE    CUCURRIT 


Kui  fcdov,  o  ccGtrjQ,  ov  sidov  sv  rr]  avatoXtj^  TtQorjysv 
avTOvg^  sag  eXd'av  86x7]  STiavco  ov  rjv  ro  naLdiov. 
Matth.  II.  9. 

In  Saunders's  News -Letter,  of  July  25,  1844,  there 
is,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter,  the  following-  account  of 
a  meteor,  seen  almost  on  the  same  spot,  and  presenting- 
precisely  the  same  appearances  as  that  seen  by  Eneas: 

"Constantinople,  July  3.  —  On  Sunday  last, 
five  minutes  before  sunset,  we  had  a  splendid  sight  here. 
The  atmosphere  "was  hazy,  but  without  cloud.  Thermo- 
meter about  90".  An  immense  meteor,  like  a  gigantic 
Congreve  rocket,  darted ,  with  a  rushing  noise,  from  east 
to  west.  Its  lightning  course  was  marked  by  a  streak 
of  fire,  and,  after  a  passage  of  some  forty  or  fifty  de- 
grees ,  it  burst  Hke  a  bombshell ,  but  without  detonation ; 
lighting  up  the  hemisphere  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
noon -day  sun.  On  its  disappearance,  a  white  vapour 
remained  in  its  track,  and  was  visible  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  Everybody  thought  it  was  just  before  his  eyes, 
but  it  was  seen  by  persons  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  to 
the  northward,  in  the  same  apparent  position,  and  posi- 
tively the  self- same  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  vulgar 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  bad  omen,  whilst  others  attribute 
it  to  the  warm  weather,  which  continues.  The  thermo- 
meter stands,  at  this  moment,  at  91"  in  the  shade,  and 
in  the  coolest  spot  could  be  selected." 
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695. 

ILL  AM    SUMMA    SUPER   LABENTEM    CULMINA   TECTI 
CERNIMUS    IDAEA    CLARAM    SE    CONDERE    SILVA 
SIGNANTEMQUE    VIAS    TUM   LONGO    LIMITE    SULCUS 
DAT   LUCEJI   ET   LATE    CIRCUM   LOCA    SULFURE   FUMANT 


Wag'ner  {Virg.  Br.  En.')  and  Forblger,  understanding  the 
structure  to  be  'claram  sig-nanlemque  vias  se  condere', 
have  removed  the  pause  placed  by  the  two  Stephenses, 
the  two  Heinsii  and  Heyne,  after  silva.  The  pause 
should  undoubtedly  be  replaced,  signantem  being-  eon- 
necled  by  oue,  not  with  its  unlike  claram,  but  with  its 
like  LABENTEM,  and  it  being-  Virgil's  usual  method,  thus 
to  connect  a  concluding  or  winding-  u])  clause,  not  with 
the  immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with  one  more 
remote.  See  Comments  v.  148;  III.  571 ;  IV.  4S4;  V.  525. 
LiMrrE,  —  UYick  or  path.  Contiguous  properties  being 
anciently,  as  still  very  generally  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  separated  from  each  other,  not  by  a  fence,  but 
merely  by  a  narrow  intermediate  space,  along  which  (in 
order  not  to  trespass  on  the  ground  on  either  side)  it 
was  usual  for  those  who  had  business  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  walk,  the  term  'limes',  primarily  signifying  a 
boundary  or  limit,  came  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
transition  to  signify,  a  path,  way,  or  track.     Compare: 

—  "Quoties  amissus  eunti 
Limes?" 

Stat.   Theb.  XII.  240 

how  often  the  way  or  path  lost. 
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703. 

VESTROQUE    IN   NXJMINE   TROJA   EST 

"In  tiia,  inquit,  pater  carissime,  in  tua  sumus  custodia." 
Petron.  p.  354.  (Ed.  Hadr.  Amst.  1669.) 


713. 

EST   URBE    EGRESSIS   TUML'LUS    TEMPLUMQUE    VETUSTUM 
DESERTAE    CERERIS 


"Cujiis  templum  erat  desertum  vetustate  vel  belli  de- 
cennalis  tempore."  Heyne.  No;  Wagner's  explanation  is 
the  correct  one:  "desertae,  quod  templum  habuit  in  loco 
infrequenti."  The  truth  of  this  interpretation  (rested  by- 
Wagner  solely  on  the  context,  and  the  similar  use  made 
of  the  term  'desertus'  by  other  authors)  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius ,  that  religion 
required  that  the  temples  of  Ceres  should  be  built  out- 
side the  walls  and  in  lonely  situations:  "Item  Cereri, 
extra  urbem  loco,  quo  non  semper  homines,  nisi  per 
sacrificium,  necesse  habeant  adire;"  in  order,  no  doubt, 
(see  the  Emperor  Julian's  Letter  to  Libanius,  Epist.  Mui. 
Graecan.  p.  148,)  to  pay  Ceres  the  especial  compliment, 
that  her  worship  should  be  apart  from  all  secular  con- 
cerns, not  performed  en  passant. 

The  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Troy  was  therefore  a  fit 
place  for  the  unobserved  rendezvous  of  Eneas  and  his 
party;  as  in  real  history  the  temple  of  Ceres  outside 
Rome  was  a  fit  place  for  Piso  (the  intended  successor  to 
the  empire)  to  wait  unobserved  until  the  conspirators 
should  have  despatched  Nero:  "Interim  Piso  apud  aedem 
Cereris  opperiretur,  unde  eum  Praefectus  Fenius  et  caeteri 
accitum  ferrent  in  castra."     Tacit.  Anna!.  XV.  53. 
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725. 

FERIMUR   PER    OPACA   LOCORUM 


Opaca;  —  not  dark^  but  only  shady;  not  so  dark  but  that 
one  could  see  the  way.  Compare  FMin.  Epist.  VII.  21 :  "€u- 
bicula  obductis  velis  opaca,  nee  tainen  obscura,  facio." 
Also  Plin.  Episi.  VIII.  8:  "Modicus  collis  assuigit,  anti- 
qua  cupresso  nemorosus  et  opacus." 


738. 

HEU  MISERO  CONJUX  FATO  NE  EREPTA  CREUSA 
SUBSTITIT  ERRAVITNE  VIA  SEU  LASS  A  RESEDIT 
INCERTUM 


"Excusationes  istae  ad  triplex  caput  reducuntur;  aut  ad 
Deos  et  fata,  quae  eripuerunt;  aut  ad  Aeneam,  <iui  non 
potuit  anhnadvertere;  aut  ad  Creusam,  quae  disparuit 
subsistens,  errans,  sedens  prae  lassitudine."  La  Cerda. 
"Conjux  mihi  misero  erepta  Creusa  fatone  substitit,  an 
erravit  de  via,  an  lassa  resedit."  Heyne;  approved  of 
both  by  Wunderlich  and  Forbiger. 
"Musste  sie  nach  dem  Willen  des  Schicksals  stehen  blei- 
ben,  um  von  den  Feinden  getodtet  zu  werden."  Ladewig, 

I  agree,  however,  entirely  with  Servius:  "Fato  erepta 
Creusa,  substititne  erravitne  via."  Eneas  is  certain  of 
one  thing  and  of  one  thing  only,  viz.  that  Creusa  was 
MiSERO  FATO  EREPTA.  H  0  w  it  happened  that  she  was  mi- 
sero FATO  EREPTA,  was  entirely  unknown  to  him  —  re- 
mained wrapt  in  obscurity;  it  might  have  been  that  she 
had  stopped  short,  being  afraid  to  go  on,  or  that  she 
had  missed  her  way,  or  that  she  had  grown  weary,  and 
sat  down  to  rest.  He  could  not  tell ,  in  which  of  these 
three  possible  ways  it  had  happened;  but  certain  it  was 
that  she  had  been  misero  fato  erepta. 

MiSERO  FATO  erepta;  —  "mihi  misero  erepta  fato." 
Heyne,  Wunderlich,  Dc  I3ulgaris,  Forbigcr.     1  have  two 
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reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  misero  certainly  be- 
longs to  FATO,  and  not  to  'mihi'  understood:  First,  the 
personal  pronoun  is  usually  expressed  when  'miser'  is 
applied  to  the  speaker  in  the  third  case;  compare: 

—  "Heu!  he\i!  quid  volui   misevo  mihi?" 

Ed.  II.  58. 

• —  "Aut  quid  jam  misero  mihi   denique  restat." 

En.  II.  70. 
—  "Heu!  nunc  misero  mihi  demum 

Exitium  infelix." 

E7i.  X.  849. 

seeing  that  our  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  supply 

the  personal  pronoun  to   'misero'  in  these  instances,  in 

which  there  was  no  ambiguity  to  be  apprehended  from 

its    omission,    and  yet  has  not   supplied  it  in   our  text 

where    there  was    the  ambiguity   arising  from  the  near 

vicinity  of  fato,  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  pronoun  at 

all  to  be  supplied,  and  that  the  adjective  really  belongs 

(as  at  first   sight  it  appears  to  do)    to    the   substantive 

expressed;  compare,  only  three  Unes  preceding, 

"Hie  mihi  nescio  quod  trepido  male  nimien  amicum 
Confusam  eripuit  mentem." 

And  secondly,  fato  erepta,  without  the  addition  of 
MISERO,  means  died  a  natural  death  (see  Livy,  III. 
50:  "Quod  ad  se  attineat,  uxorem  sibi  fato  ereptam;" 
also  En.  IV.  696  and  Comm.);  with  the  addition  of  mi- 
sero, fato  EREPTA  means  died  a  violent  death;  compare: 

—  "Miseri  post  fata  Sychaei." 

En.   IV.   20. 
—  "Crudclia  secum 
Fata  Lyci." 

En.  I.  225. 
—  "Peribat 
,   .    misera  ante  diem  subitoque  accensa  furore." 

En.   IV.   09G. 

In  further  support  of  this  interpretation  and  the  conse- 
quent junction  of  ne,  in  the  structure,  with  substitit  and 
not  with  fato,  I  may  add  that  ne  stands,  as  I  have  had 
It  printed  in  the  text  (apart  from  fato,  and  quite  ;is  an 
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independent  word),  both  in  the  Mcdicean  (according-  to 
Foggini)  and,  as  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained,  in 
the  Leipzig  No.  35  and  in  the  Dresden.  The  only  other 
MSS.  I  have  examined  respecting-  the  passage,  are  the 
Leipzig-  No.  36  which  has  'fatone',  and  the  Gudian 
(No.  70)  which  has  miaccountably  'fatone  a  erepta', 
from  which  sing-Ie  instance  let  the  uninitiated  reader 
imagine  to  himself  with  what  myriads  of  gross  errors 
even  the  best  MSS.  abomid,  and  how  almost  hopeless  a 
task  it  is  to  grope  among  them  for  the  truth.  The 
printed  separation  of  ne  from  fato,  adopted  by  several 
of  the  ancient  editors  and,  amongst  others,  by  R.  Stephens 
and  Ambrogi,  as  well  as  by  the  Modena  Ed.  of  J  475,  and 
fully  justified  by  Servius  (see  above),  is  quite  necessary 
to  prevent  readers  from  being  misled  by  the  mechanical 
arrangement  into  a  false  understanding-  of  the  passage. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  proper  place  to  observe,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charge 
which  has  so  frequently  Ijccn  brought  against  Eneas,  that 
he  deserted,  or  at  least  neglected,  his  wife.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  party,  in  order  the  better  to  escape 
observation  by  the  Greeks ;  and  not  only  the  greater  im- 
becility of,  but  stronger  natural  tie  to,  the  father  and 
the  child,  rendered  it  imperative  to  bestow  the  first  and 
chief  care  on  them.  If  Eneas's  direction  that  Creusa 
should  keep,  not  merely  behind,  but  far  behind 
("longe  servet  vestigia  conjux"),  excite  animadversion, 
I  beg  to  suggest,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  se- 
paration should  be  to  some  considerable  distance,  not 
merely  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  efTectual  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned,  but  in  order  to  afford  Creusa 
herself  the  chance  of  escape,  in  case  of  the  miscarriage 
of  those  who  led  the  way.  With  this  account  of  Eneas's 
loss  of  Creusa  compare  Golhe's  not  less  charming  de- 
scription of  Epimetheus's  loss  of  Pandora,  in  his  un- 
finished dramatic  piece  entitled  Pandora. 
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755. 

SIMUL    IPSA    SILENTIA    TERRENT 


So  Tacitus,  not  less  finely  of  Vitellius:  "In  palatium 
regreditur,  vastam  desertunique  ....  tcrret  solitudo  et 
tacentes  loci."     Hist.  III.  84. 

"Es  schreckt  micli  selbst  das  wcsenlose  Scliweigeu." 

Schiller,  Bruut  von  Messina. 


756. 

SI   FORTE   PEDEM    SI    FORTE   TULISSET 


"Sive,  quod  heu  timeo !   sive  siipcrstes   eris." 

Ovid.   Ileioid.  Xlll.   164. 


759. 

EXSUPERANT    FLAMMAE    FURIT   AESTUS    AD    AURAS 


"Die  Flamme  prasscliid  sclion  zum  Hinimel  scldug." 

Schiller,   Wilhclm  Tell,  Act  V. 


769. 

IMPLEVI    CLAMORE    VIAS    MAESTUSOUE    CREUSAM 
NEQUIDQUAM    INGEMINANS    ITERU.MQUE    ITERUi>I2l]E    VOCAVI 


Compare    Orpheus    calling    on    Eurydice    in   the    fourth 
Georgic,  and  Pope's  fine  imitation: 

"Eurydice  the  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Earvdicc    the  rocks  aud  liollow  mountains  rung." 
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781. 

ET   TERRAM   HESPERIAM   VENIES    UBI  LYDIUS   ARVA 
INTER    OPIMA    VIRUM  LENI   FLUIT   AGMINE   TYBRIS 
ILLIC   RES   LAETAE    REGNUMQUE   ET   REGIA   CONJUX 
PARTA   TIBI  LACRYMAS    DILECTAE    PELLE    CREUSAE 


UbI    LYDIUS    ARVA    &C.    

"Wo  jetzt  die  Muotta  zwisclien  Wiesen  rinnt." 

Schiller,   Wilhelm  Tell,  Act  IT. 

Arva  0PI3IA.  —  "Terra  fertilis."  Donatus.  "Fruitful 
fields."  Surrey.  No;  'opimus'  is  not  fruUful,  but  in 
prime  condilion;  in  that  condition  sciz.,  of  which  fruitful- 
ness  is  the  consequence.  Land  is  'opima'  (m  prime 
condilion,  or  of  the  best  (piality),  before  it  bears,  and 
even  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it;  it  is  not  fniilful, 
until  it  bears.  'Opimus'  has  precisely  the  same  meaning- 
■when  appUed  to  animals;  viz.,  in  prime  condition;  not, 
as  incorrectly  stated  by  Gesner,  Forcellini,  and  all  lexico- 
graphers, fat;  fatness  being-  only  one  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  entitle  an  animal  to  be  styled  'opimus'. 
This  primitive  sense  of  'opimus'  (to  which  its  meanings 
in  the  expressions  'spolia  opima',  'opima  facundia'  <frc. 
are  but  secondary,)  is  expressed  in  French  by  the  phrase 
^en  hon  point'. 

Drydcn  has  his  reward  with  the  English  reader  for 
giving  himself  no  trouble  about  such  niceties,  but  sub- 
stituting at  once,  for  the  Virgilian  thought,  whatever 
idea,  suited  'ad  captum  vulgi',  came  first  into  his  mind: 

"Wliere  gentle  Tybcr  from  his  bed  beliolds 
The  flowery  meadows,  and  tlie  feeding  folds." 

Virgil  is  innocent  of  all  but  the  first  three  words. 

Arva  inter  opima  virum.  —  With  Ileyne  I  refer  virum 
to  ARVA,  and  not  with  Burmann  and  Forcellini  to  opima: 
First,  because  Virgil,  on  the  other  occasions  on  which 
he  has  used  the  word  'opimus',  has  used  it  absolutely. 
Secondly,  because  'opimus'   in  the  forty  examples  of 
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its  use  quoted  by  the  industry  of  Forceilini  stands  ab- 
solute in  thirty- eight,  and  only  in  two  is  connected  with 
a  case,  whicli  case  is  not  the  g-enitive,  but  the  ablative. 
Thirdly,  because,  even  although  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  Virgil,  or  of  other  good  authors,  to  join  'opi- 
mus'  to  the  genitive,  the  phrase  'opima  virum'  were  neither 
elegant  nor  poetic.  Fourthly,  because  opima,  taken 
absolutely,  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  plain  intention 
of  the  Apparition,  viz.  to  recommend  Hesperia  to  Eneas; 
taken  in  connection  with  virum,  contradicts  that  inten- 
tion ,  a  country  being  the  less  eligible  to  new  settlers, 
in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  it  is  already  'opima  virum'. 
Dilectae;  —  not  merely  loved,  but  loved  hij  choice  or 
preference.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this 
word  enables  us  to  observe  the  consolation  which  Creusa 
ministers  to  herself  in  the  delicate  opposition  of  dilectae 

CREUSAE   to    REGIA    CONJUX   PARTA. 


785. 

NON   EGO    MYRMIDONUM   SEDES    DOLOPUMVE   SUPERBAS 
ASPICIAM   AUT    GRAJIS    SERVITUM    MATRIBUS    IBO 
DARDANIS    ET    DIVAE    VENERIS   NURUS 


^' Cleop.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court, 
Not  once  be  chastised  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up , 
And  show  me  to   the  shouting  varlotry 
Of  censuring  Rome? 

Anton.  Sf  Clcop.,    Act  V.   Se,  2. 
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HAEC    UBI    DICTA    DEDIT   LACRYMANTEM   ET   MULTA    VOLENTEM 
DICERE    DESERUIT    TENUESQUE    RECESSIT   IN   AURAS 
TER    CONATUS    IBI    COLLO    DARE    CRACHIA    CIRCUM 
TER    FRUSTRA    COMPRENSA    MANUS   EFFUGIT   IMAGO 


"This   having-  said,   she  left  me  all  in  tears, 
And  minding  much  to  speak;  hut  she  was  gone, 
And  suhtly  fled  into  the  weightless  air. 
Thrice  raught  I  with  mine  arms  to  accoll  her  neck: 
Thrice  did  my  hands'  vain  hold  the  image  escape, 
Like  nimble  winds,  and  like  the  flying  dream. 
So,   night  spent  out,  return  I  to  my  feres: 
And  there,  wondering,  I  find  together  swarmed 
A  new  number  of  males,  mothers,  and  men; 
A  rout  exiled ,    a  wretched  multitude , 
From  each -where  flock  together,   prest  to  pass 
With  heart  and  goods,  to  whatsoever  land 
By   sliding  seas,  mc  listed  them  to  lead. 
And  now  rose  Lucifer  above  the  ridge 
Of  lusty  Ide,  and  brought  the  dawning  light; 
The  Greeks  held  the  entries  of  the  gates  beset: 
Of  help  there  was  no  hope.     Then  gave  I  place. 
Took  up  my  sire,  and  hasted  to  the  hill." 

Siicli  are  the  concluding  words  of  Surrey's  translation 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Eneis;  such  the  sweet,  chaste 
voice,  which  the  bloody  axe  of  an  obscene  and  ruffian 
king-  silenced  for  ever,  at  the  age  of  thirty;  Diis  ahtcr 
visum.  And  this,  let  the  reader  observe,  is  blank  verse 
in  its  cradle;  before  it  has  acquired  the  sinewy  strength, 
the  manly  dignity,  the  high,  chivalrous  port,  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton.  Let  him,  further,  compare  these  lines 
with  the  corresponding  rhymes  of  Dryden,  and  then 
hear  with  astonishment  (astonishment  at  the  unequal  re- 
wards of  human  deservings),  that  Surrey's  biographer 
(Dr.  Nott)  deems  it  praise,  to  compare  him  with  that 
coarse  and  reckless  writer;  tmd  that  r>r.  .folmson,  and 
even  Milton,  was  so  little  aware,  not  of  his  merits  only, 
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but  almost  of  his  existence,  that  the  former  writes  in  his 
life  of  Milton,  "The  Earl  of  Surrey  is  said  (is  said!) 
to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's  books  without  rhyme;" 
and  the  latter  (Preface  to  Paradise  Lost)  claims  for  his 
great  poem  the  (perhaps)  only  praise  to  which  it  is  not 
entitled,  that  it  is  "the  first  example  in  English,  of  ancient 
liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poem,  from  the  troublesome 
and  modern  bondage  of  rhyming." 

DesI'Ruit.  —  Observe  the  tender  reproach  contained 
in  this  word;  observe,  also,  that  it  is  spoken,  not  of 
Creusa  (on  whom  the  exquisite  judgment  of  the  poet  is 
careful  not  to  throw  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputation), 
but  of  the  apparition,  against  which  it  falls  harmless, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  expresses  the  bereavement  of 
Eneas,  and  his  affection  towards  his  wife,  as  strongly, 
nay  more  strongly,  than  if  it  had  been  spoken  directly 
of  Creusa  herself.  How  the  word  must  have  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  Dido !  Deseruff  ;  deserted;  therefore  left  him 
free  to  form  a  new  attachment. 

TER   CONATUS   IBI   COLLO   dare   bra  CHI  a   circum   &c.   — 
"  Ti-e  volte  dietro    a  lei  le  niani  avvinsi, 
E  tante  mi  toraai  con  esse  al  petto." 

Dante,  Puryat.  II.  80. 

"Stringebam    brachia,    sed  jam  perdideram   quain  tene- 
bam."     St.  Ambros.  Orat.  de  ob.  Pat,  Frat.  Lib.  I.  10. 


The  Davideis,  that  wild,  unequal,  and  irregular,  but 
highly  poetic,  effusion  of  the  neglected  Cowley,  is  a 
paraphrase,  and  in  many  places  almost  a  translation,  of 
the  two  first  books  of  the  Eneis.  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau 
("qui  fait  d'un  vain  pupitre  un  second  Ilion,"  Lvtrin,  c  I.) 
is  a  very  elegant,  witty  and  amusing  parody  of  the  second. 


III. 


10. 

LITTORA    COM    PATRIAE    LACRYMANS   PORTUSQUE    RELINQUO 
ET    CAftlPOS    UBI    TROJA   FUIT 


In  the  more  trivial,  no  less  than  in  the  more  important, 
fealures  of  his  character ,  Eneas  is  drawn  after  Jason : 
not  only  is  he  the  daring  adventurer,  the  intrepid  navi- 
gator, the  faithless  seducer,  but  he  leaves  home  weeping: 

—   "AvTug   IijiTwv 
/Jay.(}vofii  yuii]:   ano   tiujqiSo;   oi.if.iui'    svHy.Ev." 

Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  534. 
See  Comm.  En.  IV.  143  and  305. 

FuiT.  —  Was  once,    and  is  no  longer.    See  Comm. 
I.  16,  and  11.  325. 


18. 

AENEADASQUE    MEO    NOMEN    DE    NOMINE   FINGO 
SACRA   DIONAEAE    MATRI    DIVISQUE   FEREBAM 
AUSPICIBUS    COEPTORUM    OPERUM    SUPEROOUE    NITENTEM 
CAELICOLUM    REGI   MACTABAM    IN    LITTORE   TAURUM 


—   "7/fi.    ITqwtov  oro/ja  jj]  nohi 
0((T-&at  Ti  fitya  xni  xXftroi'.   fiia  roic  x}^eoig 
Ovaai,  jurr«  tovto. 

AristopH.  Aves,  810. 
1 
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NiTENTEM    CAELICOLUM    REGI    MACTABAM    ....    TAURUM.     

It  appears  from  one  of  the  Emperor  Julian's  Epistles 
to  Libanius  (Epist.  Mut.  Graecan.)  thai  the  offering  of  a 
'nitens  taurus'  to  Jupiter  was  regal:  ^^Ed^vaa  rw  Ji'i 
ftaoikmojq  Tav{}ov  Xevxov.'  with  which  compare: 

^'jIvtkq   o   ^ovr   leQevasv   ixva'S  nvSqbiv  Ayimf^rav 

Kqovimvi." 

HoM.  //.  (i.  402. 


34. 

MULTA   MOVENS    ANIMO    NYMPHAS    VENERABAR   AGRESTES 
GRADIVUMQUE    PATREM    GETICIS    (JUI   PRAESIDET    ARVIS 
RITE   SECUNDARENT    VISUS    OMENQUE   LEVARENT 


Nymphas  AGRESTES,  —  Hie  Hamadryads,  who  had  the  trees 
under  Iheir  special  protection;  see  Ovid.  Mctam.  VIII. 
741  and  seq.  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  prodigy 
similar  to  that  in  the  text.  The  same  story,  scarcely 
even  modernized,  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Tasso's 
collection  of  stolen  goods,  Canto  XIII.  St.  41. 

Rite  secundarent  visus.  —  "Sie  mochten  segnen  meine 
Augen  (den  Blick)."  Ladewig.  I  prefer  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  'ostentum',  'porlentum';  compare:  "Jussa 
numinis,  suos  Ptolemaeique  visus,  ingruenlia  mala,  ex- 
ponit."     Tacit.  Hist.  IV.  84. 

Omenoue  LEVARENT.  —  " '  L  c  V  a  T  c'  ist  hier  'defleclere', 
'avertere ',  abwenden,  abhalten."  Siipfle;  who  quotes 
(HoR.  Od.  II.  11.  27): 

"Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  iclum 
Dextra  1  evassct." 

Still  more  appropriate  is: 


ni 

•Nulla  relicta  forel  Romani  nominis  umbra, 
Ni  pater  ille  liius  jamjam  ruitiira  subisset 
Pondera,  lurbatamque  ratem,  certaque  lev  asset 
IVanfrag-iuni  commune  manu." 

Claud,  de  IV.  Consul.  Honor.  59. 


42. 

PARCE    PIAS    SCELERARE   MANUS    NON    ME    TIBI    TROJA 
EXTERNUM    TULIT 


Liei  not  your  tender  and  compassionate  hands  do  an 
act  fit  onhj  for  brutal  hands,  viz.  disturb  the  grave  of 
a  fellow  countryman  and  relative.  See  Comments  En. 
I.  14;  III.  15. 


47. 

TUM  VERO  ANCIPITI  MENTEM  FORMIDIXE  PRESSUS 


Ancipiti.  —  "Duplici una,  quod  sepulchrum  laeserat : 

altera,  quod  metuere  coeperat  laesum  ipsum."  Servius. 
"Von  zwlefaclier  Furcht,  veranlasst  durcli  das  ge- 
sehene  Blut  und  die  vernommenen  Worte  des  Polydo- 
rus."     Ladewig. 

"Terror  ben  altro,  a  un  tal  parlar,  m'  invade 
Ed  i  sensi  c  la  mente." 

Alfieri. 
This  is  wholly  erroneous;  Eneas  had  but  one  f'ear^ 
viz.  that  occasioned  by  the  whole  prodigy  —  by  the 
blood  and  words  taken  all  together  • —  and  this  fear 
made  him  'anceps";  not  know  which  of  two  courses 
he  should  take;  whether  persist  in  his  intention  of 
settling  in  Thrace,  or  obey  the  warning  voice  and  l)lood, 
and  withdraw  from  that  country  at  once.  Thus  'anceps', 
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hesitating  between  two  crynrses ,  he  applies  lo  n  council 
of  Chiefs  for  advice  (v.  5S): 

"Delectos  popiili  ad  proceres  piimumquc  parentem 
Monslra  Deum  refero,  et  quae  sit  senlenlia  posco." 

TuM  VERO.  —  The  efTect,  on  Eneas's  mind  is  accurately 
pro|:)orlioned  lo  the  cause  —  increases  with  the  increase 
of  Lhe  prodigy.  The  drops  of  blood  till  him  with  horror: 

—  "Mihi  frig-idus  horror 
Membra  quatit,  gelidusque  coit  formidinc  sang-uis  ;" 

hut  do  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose;  on  the  con- 
trary, excite  his  curiosity ,  make  him  desire  to  probe  the 
matter  further  ;  not  so  the  warning  voice;  that  produces 
the  full  effect  —  makes  him  not  only  desist  from  vio- 
lating the  tomb  further,  but  makes  him  doubtful  whether 
he  ought  not  altogether  to  abandon  his  project  of  settling 
in  Thrace.  The  emphatic  words  tum  vero  point  to  this 
complete  efTect.     Compare: 

"Turn  vero  tremefacia  novus  per  pectora  cunclis 
Insinuat  pavor." 

En.  II.  228; 

where  see  Comm.  See  also  Comments  En.  II.  105; 
IV.  396,  449,  571. 


56. 

QUID    NON    MORTALIA    PEGTOKA    COGIS 
AURI  SACRA   FAMES 


Dante,  unaccountably  mistaking  the  bitter  reprehension 
of  avarice  for  an  eulogy  of  thrift,  thus  paraphrases  this 
passage, 

"Perclic  non  reg-gi  tu,  o  sacra  fame 
Dell'  oro,  I'appelito  de'  morlali?" 

Purgal.  XXU.  40. 
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i.  e.  whij ,  0  sacred  love  of  gold,  moderatest  thou  not 
our  appetite?  or,  in  other  words,  Would  that  we  had 
such  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  money  as  might 
restrain  the  lavish  expenditure  attendant  on  the  indul- 
gence of  sensual  and  luxurious  appetites;  consequent- 
ly —  as  might  restrain  the  appetites  themselves. 

This  gross  misconception,  not  to  say  perversion,  of 
his  favorite  author's  meaning-  in  one  of  his  plainest  and 
least  mistakable  passages,  proving,  as  it  does  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  Danle's,  like  our  own  Shakespeare's, 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  therefore  of 
Classical  literature  generally,  was  wholly  incommensu- 
rate with  his  poetical  genius,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
emplification of  the  truth  (so  consolatory  to  the  humble, 
and  in  these  days  so  much  despised,  scholar  and  critic) 
"Non  omnia  possumus  omnes." 


63. 

STANT  MANIBUS  ARAE 
CAERULEIS  MAESTAE  VITUS  ATRAQUE   CUPRESSO 
ET  CIRCUM  ILIADES  CRINEM  DE  MORE  SOLUTAE 
INFERIMUS  TEPIDO  SPUMANTIA   CYMBIA  LACTE 


In  Africa  "pultes  et  panis  et  merum"  were  brought 
to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  even  in  the  times  of  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose.  The  custom  was  omitted 
by  the  latter,  "quia  ilia  quasi  parentalia  superstitioni 
genlilium  essent  simillima."  See  St.  August.  Confess. 
6.  2.  Throughout  continental  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  the  making  of  wreaths  and  garlands  for  tombs 
gives  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  those 
wreaths  and  garlands  being  periodically  renewed  during 
a  long  series  of  years  by  the  affection  of  relatives  or 
friends ,    or  even   of  strangers.     The   fresh  wreath  still 
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hang's  on  the  ancient  monument  of  Abelard  and  Heloise 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris. 


75. 

PIUS   ARCITENENS 


Pius ,  —  compassionate  and  affectionate  towards  the 
island  on  account  of  its  having  been  his  own  birth  place. 
See  En.  I.  14  and  Comm.,  and  ///.  42  and  Comm. 


79. 

EGRESSI  VENERAMUR  APOLLINIS  URBEM 


'Venerari',  rcQogKvveLV,  see  Nep.  in  Conon.  III.  3.  The 
particular  form  of  the  adoration  (which  it  will  be  ob- 
served is  repeated  on  arriving  at  the  temple  itself,  see 
V.  84)  is  perhaps  now  not  to  be  ascertained. 


92. 

MIICTRE  ADYTIS  CORTINA  RECLUSIS 


For   information   concerning    the    cortina  see  Cynlhius 
Cenetensis    and  La   Cerda.     The   word  is  preserved  in 
the  Italian;    see  Dizionario   delta   Lingua  Italiana,    Li- 
vorno  1838;   also  Poesie   di  Giovanni  Fantoni ;  fra  (jli 
Arcadi,  Labindo;  Italia.   1823.  3  Tom.  : 
"Lascia  di  Delfo  la  vocal  cortina 
Febo  che  lavi  il  biondo  crin  nel  Xanto, 
Reca  salute  alia  gentil  Nerina 
Padre  del  canto." 

Ode  ad  Apollo,  per  mnlatlia  di  Nerina. 

'Cortina'    is   no  doubt  the  root  of  our  English  curtain. 
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116. 

MODO    JUPITER    ADSIT 


bciz.  in  his  capacity  of  God  of  the  weather;   compare 
Georg.  II.  419: 

'Et  jam  maturis  metiiendus  Jupiter  uvis." 


123. 

SEDESODE   ASTARE    RELICTAS 


Ihe  structure  is  not  'sedes  astare  relictas',  nor  the 
meaning,  the  seats  stand  abandoned,  but  the  structure 
is  'sedes  relictas  astare',  and  the  meaning-,  the 
seats  abandoned  (sciz.  by  the  enemy,  as  stated  in 
the  preceding  clause)  '«<f-stant',  stand  ready  for  its — 
to  our  hand.  The  passage  being  thus  understood, 
(a)  there  is  no  tautology;  (b)  the  two  clauses 
perfectly  correspond,  the  infinitive  being  in  each  the 
emphatic  word;  and  (cj  its  proper  meaning  to  stand 
by,  or  ready,  or  at  hand,  is  preserved  to  the  compound 
astare;  compare  "caeruleus  supra  caput  as  tit  it 
imber,"  v.  194;  "arrectis  auribus  as  to,"  //.  303. 
"Kgo  sum  Rafael  unus  ex  septem,  qui  astamus  ante 
dominum."     Tobias,  XU.  15. 


126. 
olearon  niveamque  paron  sparsasque  per  aequor 
cycladas  et  crf.bris  legimus  freta  consita  terris 
nauticus  exoritur  vario  certawine  clamor 
hortantur  socii  cretam  proavosque  petamus 


Apparet,  'concita',  ut  Icctioncm  dilficiliorcm,  esse 
relinendum:  nee,  si  consita  Icgas,  commode  subjici 
vss.  128  et  129."     Wagner. 


s  m 

I  do  not  agree  in  this  opinion;  on  Ihe  contrary, 
I  tliink  tliat  the  'difficilior  lectio'  is,  generally  speaking, 
quite  as  often  incorrect  as  the  'facilis'  and  'vulgaris', 
and  that  verses  128  and  129  not  only  agree  with  the 
reading  consita,  but  (see  below)  go  to  confirm  that 
reading,  and  agree  much  better  with  it  than  with  the 
reading  '  c  o  n  c i  t a '.  A  better  argument  for  '  c  o  n  c  i  t  a ' 
is  derivable  from  the  almost  overpowering  weight  of 
MS.  authority  in  favor  of  that  reading.  Yet  I  venture 
here,  as  in  one  or  two  places  elsewhere,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  'Nixae',  En.  I.  452,  to  go  counter  to 
the  weight  of  MS.  authority  in  order  to  obtain  a  much 
better  sense.  The  idea  contained  in  the  expression 
'freta  concita  t  err  is',  the  seas  violenthj  stirred  up, 
greatly  excited,  put  into  vehement  commotion  (for  such 
is  the  force  of  'co?j-cita')  hy  the  lands  (the  moveable 
and  moving  by  the  fixed),  seems  to  me  so  highly  in- 
correct, that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  words 
are  from  the  pen  of  Virgil ;  the  more  especially  as  in 
all  the  other  instances  in  which  Virgil  uses  this  word, 
he  applies  it  to  the  moving,  not  to  the  resisting,  power. 
Add  to  this  that  the  words  legimus  and  "allabimur" 
imply  an  easy,  skimming,  unobstructed  motion,  and 
would  not  have  been  employed  by  Virgil  to  express 
the  motion  of  the  vessels  over  'con  ci  ta  freta'.  The 
wind  besides  was  fair,  and  Crete  reached,  without  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  on  the  third  day.  The  picture  which 
I  think  it  has  been  Virgil's  intention  to  place  before 
the  reader,  has  been  thus  beautifully  painted  by  Avienus: 
"Hinc  Sporades  crebro  producunt  cespite  sesc ; 
Densa  serenato  ceu  splendent  sidera  caelo." 

Descr.  Orb.  Tcrruc,  710. 

In  answer  to  Heyne's  objection  ("denique  non  intelligo, 
quam  poeticum  hoc  sit,  tam  accurate  Cycladas  et  Spo- 
radas  distinguere,  quod  vix  in  geographicis  libcllis  fieri 
solet")  I  beg  to  say,  that  no  such  distinction  is  intended 
by   the   poet,    as    clearly   appears    from  the  application 
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of  the  term  sparsas  (characteristic  of  the  Sporadcs,  see  tlie 
lexicographers,  in  voc.  'Sporades',  and  Mela  II.  7)  to  the 
Cyclades,  under  which  name  are  here  comprehended 
all  the  islands  of  the  Egcan  ;  precisely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing-  which  meaning  (viz.  that  not  merely  one  group 
of  islands  is  intended,  but  the  whole  of  the  islands  lying 
scattered  like  seed  over  the  face  of  the  Egean ,)  the 
supplementary  et  crebius  legimus  freta  consita  terris 
is,  according-  to  the  poet's  usual  manner,  subjoined. 
The  poet  is  not  singular  in  this  general  application  of 
the  term  Cyclades;  for  Suidas:  "^noQadeg  viiaoi,  ag 
tvioi  KvyJ.adag  Ityoi^aiv,  ai  ei>  ko  Aiyaw)."  Nor  is 
CONSITA  altogether  devoid  of  authority.  It  is  according 
1 0  Wagner  himself  the  reading  of  the  Palatine;  accord- 
ing to  Heyne  of  Moret.  1.;  and  I  have  found  it  in  one 
of  the  Munich  MSS.  (No.  523).  It  has  been  adopted 
by  both  the  Heinsii  (the  younger  of  whom  [see  Bur- 
mann]  pronounces  this  very  strong  opinion  concerning 
the  rival  reading:  "Concita,  men  dose"),  by  H.  Steph- 
ens ,  by  Burmann ,  by  Jaeck  after  the  examination  of 
several  MSS. ,  and  by  the  Baskerville.  It  is  however 
but  candid  to  say  that  I  have  found  'concita'  in  the 
Petrarchian ,  in  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  in  all  the  Vienna 
MSS.  which  I  examined,  seven  in  number,  and  in 
Nos.  1S059  and  21562  of  the  Munich,  in  the  Gudian, 
the  Dresden,  and  both  the  Leipzig. 

Nauticus  exoritur  vario  certamine  clamor.  —  That 
these  words  express,  not  (as  has  been  urged  in  objection 
lo  the  reading  consita  in  the  preceding  line  and  in 
favor  of  'concita')  the  clamorous  exertions  of  the 
sailors  contending  with  rough  seas,  but  simj)ly  the 
clamors  and  exertions  usual  among  sailors  on  leaving 
port,  is  sufficiently  shown,  first,  by  the  terms  certamine 
and  CLAMOR  which  are  the  very  terms  used  by  Virgil 
in  every  one  of  his  descriptions  of  leaving  port;  see 
Kn.  III.  290,  667  (where  the  exce[)tioii  proves  the 
rule)   and    668;   IV.  411;    V.  778  ^c;    comi)are   also 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  1153,  where  the  very  quietness  of  the 
sea  is  assig:ned  as  a  reason  for  increased  exertions  of  the 
crew;  and  secondly,  by  the  words  cretam  proavosoue 
PETAMUS,  which  so  indisputably  express  the  mutual  ex- 
hortations of  the  sailors  to  set  out  for  Crete  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  and  encouragement  re- 
ceived from  Anchises  (vv.  114. 115  Src),  that  it  has  been 
proposed  by  Wagner  (see  Heyne's  V.  L.  in  loc),  forget- 
ful, as  it  would  seem,  of  the  support  which  he  had 
found  for  his  reading  'concita'  in  the  subsequent  cer- 
TAMiNE  CLAMOR,  to  take  the  whole  three  verses  128, 
129,  130  from  their  present  position,  and  place  them, 
where,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  been  placed  by  a 
writer  more  studious  than  Virgil  of  preserving  the  re- 
gular, prosaic  order  of  narrative,  sciz.  immediately  after 
"pelagoque  volamus." 


130. 

PROSEQUITUR  SURGENS  A  PUPPI  \TENTUS  EUNTES 


"Steigender  Wind  vom  Steuer  verfolg-t  die  riislig-e  Meerfahrt." 

Voss. 

No;  but  'begleitef,  escorts,  convoys,  goes  along  with, 
not  as  of  the  party,  but  as  an  inferior  goes  along  with 
a  superior  for  the  sake  of  protection,  or  honor,  or 
some  such  purpose.     Compare: 

"His  ubi  turn  natum  Anchises  unaque  Sibyllam 
Prosequitur  dictis,  portaque  emittil  eburna." 

En.   ri.  897. 

"Nam  novum  maritum  et  novam  nuptam  volo 
Rus  prosequi  (novi  hominum  mores  malefieos) 
Ne  quis  eam  abripiat." 

Plaut.  Casin.  JV.  2.  3. 

"Prosequitur  iaicri  assultans." 

Val.  flacc.  II.  504. 
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"Ipse  viros  gradiens  ad  primi  littoris  iindam 
Prosequitur  Phineus." 

Val.  Flacc.  IV.  628. 
No  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  the  word  either 
by  Caro  or  Dryden ,   most  probably  because  neither  of 
them  understood  it.    Ruaeus,  hiore  valiant,  boldly  sets 
it  down,  'propelUf. 


134. 

HORTOR  AMARE  FOCOS  ARCEMQUE   ATTOLLERE  TECTIS 
JAMQUE  FERE   SICCO   SUBDUCTAE  LITTORE  PUPPES 
CONNUBIIS  ARVISQUE  NOVIS  OPERATA  JUVENTUS 


Amare  focos.  —  Not  merely  to  love  the  domestic  hearth, 
l)ut  to  stay  close  beside  it.  Compare  En.  V.  163  and 
Comm.;  also  "Amatque  janua  limen."  Hor.  Carm. 
I.  25.  4. 

Arcemoue  ATTOLLERE  TECTIS.  —  "Arx  attollatur,  quae 
praesidium  sit  tectis.    Deformant  aliqui  loci  hujus  inter- 
pretationem,  cum  poeta  nihil  aliud  dicalquam,  hortor, 
ut   domos    construant,    illisque   arcem  superimponant." 
La   Cerda.     That   this   criticism    is    entirely    erroneous 
and    the    modern    interpretation    (^''Tectis,    sexto    casu 
adtolli,  eadem  ratione  dictum  C(ua  supra  vers.  46  'jacu- 
lis  inerescere'"  —  Forbiger)  correct,  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  Statius's  exactly  parallel  expression: 
"Jam  natat  omne  ncmus;  caeduntur  robora  classi: 
Silva  minor  remis:  ferrum  laxatur  ad  usus 
Innumeros,  quod  rostra  liget,  quod  muniat  arma, 
Belligeros  quod  frenet  equos,  quod  mille  catenis 
Squalentes  nectat  tunicas,  quod  sanguine  fumet, 
Vulneraque  alta  bibat,  quod  conspirante  veneno 
Impellat  mortes;  tcnuantque  humentia  saxa 
Attritu,  et  nigris  addunt  mucronibus  iras. 
Nee  modus,  aut  arcus  lentarc,  aut  fundere  glandes, 
Aut  torrere  sudcs,  gaieasqiie  attollcre  con  is." 

Achill.  I.  428. 
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Attollere  tectis  is  therefore  a  poelical  equivalent  for 
build  up  high,  as  'aggredior  dictis'  is  for  address,  'ex- 
pediam  dictis'  for  explain,  &c. ;  see  Comm.  En.  II.  199. 
Compare  En.  II.  185: 

"Hanc  tamen  immensam  Calclias  altollere  molem 
Roboribus  textis  caeloque  educere  jussit." 

CONNUBIIS     ARVISQUE    NOVIS     OPERATA    JUVENTUS.    One 

of  the  numerous  verses  which  Peerlkamp  thinks  should 
be  expunged  as  unworthy  of  Virgil.  That  critic's  ar- 
gument on  this  occasion,  if  it  does  not  edify,  will  at 
least  surprise  and  amuse,  the  reader. 


148. 

EFFIGIES  SACRAE  DIVUM  PIIRYGIIQUE  PENATES 
QUOS  MECUM  AB  TROJA  MEDIISQUE  EX  IGNIBUS  URBIS 
EXTULERAM  YISI  ANTE  OCULOS  ASTARE  JACENTIS 
IN  SOMNIS  MULTO  MANIFESTI  LUMINE  QUA  SE 
PLENA  PER  INSERTAS  FUNDEBAT  LUNA  FENESTRAS 


Confirmatory  of  the  interpretation  that  effigies  and 
PHRYGii  PENATES  are  spoken  of  the  one  object,  viz.  the 
statues  of  the  Gods  Penates,  which  Eneas  had  with 
him  in  his  ship,  is  that  passage  of  Ovid  (ex  Ponlo  II. 
8.  51)  where  the  poet  describes  himself  as  worshipping 
the  imprints  of  Augustus's  family  on  coins  sent  to  him 
from  Rome,  and  where  there  is  a  similar  Endiadys  in 
the  case  of  this  same  term  'effigies': 

"Felices  illi,  qui  non  simulacra,  sed  ipsos, 

Quique  Deum  corana  corpora  vera  vident. 
Quod  quoniam  nobis  invidit  inutile  fatum, 

Quos  dedit  ars  volis  cffig-iemque  colo." 

Jacentis  in  SOMNIS.  —  Soiuo  editors ,  and  amongst 
others  Heyne  in  his  last  edition  (1793),  read  'insom- 
nis',  on  the  ground  that  Eneas  himself  informs  us 
(v.  173)  that  he  had  not  been  asleep.     That  this  con- 
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elusion  is  dednced  I'roni  a  false  premiss,  and  thai  the 
words,  "Nee  sopor  illud  eral."  mean,  not  that  was  not 
sleep ,  but  that  was  not  the  effect  of  sleep,  i.  e.  was 
not  a  mere  dream,  but  a  supernatural  revelation  made 
during  sleep ,  appears  clearly  on  a  comparison  of  this 
vision  with  the  vision  (En.  VIIL  26  &  seq.)  in  which 
Eneas  saw  the  God  Tiberinus,  and  concerning  which 
we  are  clearly  and  expressly  told,  first,  that  Eneas 
saw  that  vision  during  his  sleep,  "Procubuit  seramque 
dedit  per  membra  quietem,"  v.  30;  and  "Nox  Aenean 
somnusque  reliquit,"  v.  67  (the  former  of  which  expres- 
sions corresponds  exactly  with  jacentis  in  somnis  in 
the  passage  before  us);  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not 
the  effect  of  sleep,  i.  e.  was  not  a  mere  dream;  "Ne 
\ana  putes  haec  fmgere  somnum"  (v.  42),  words  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  "Nee  sopor  illud  erat." 
Compare  also  in  the  sixth  Eclogue  (v.  14):  "Silenum 
somno  jacentem."     See  Cornm.  En.  III.  173.' 

In  somnis  is  the  reading  (see  Foggini)  of  the  Medi- 
cean,  and  (see  Botlarij  of  the  Vatican  Fragm.  Also  of 
the  Modena  Ed.  of  1-175,  the  two  Heinsii,  the  two 
Stephenses,  Burmann,  La  Cerda,  Brunck,  and  Jahn.  In 
the  MSS.  \Thich  I  have  consulted  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  in  somnis  or  'in  somnis' 
was  intended;  it  is  however  plainly  the  latter  in  the 
Vienna  MS.  No.  116,  and  in  the  Petrarchian. 

Insertas.  —  To  Servius's  first  interpretation  of  this 
term,  "clathratas,"  I  object  that  it  seems  wholly  arbi- 
trary; totally  unsupported  by  any  argument.  To  his 
second  interpretation,  "non  seratas,  ut  sit  quasi  insera- 
tas,  i.  e.non  clausas,"  1  object  that  insertas  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  contraction  of  'inseratas',  first,  until 
it  is  shown  that  'inseratus'  was  a  real  word  and  not 
one  merely  supposed  or  invented  by  Servius  for  the 
explanation  of  our  text;  secondly,  unlil  it  is  shown  that 
'inseratus',  if  it  had  really  existed,  would,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  have  been  contracted 
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inlo   Mnserlus',    and   not   ralher    into    'insratiis';     and 
thirdly,    until   it   is   shown    that  windows  were  usually 
fastened,  like  doors,  with  'serae'.    Neither  can  I  admit 
the  hypallage  adopted  by  La  Cerda  and  Forcellini  from 
the  third  interpretation  proposed  by  Servius,  "quasi  lu- 
mine    suo    Luna    inseruerat,"    (a)    such    interpretation 
being  forced  and  unnatural,    and   (b)    the   insertion   of 
the  moonlight  through  the  windows  being  already  suf- 
ficiently  expressed  in  the  words  se  fundebat  per.    Re- 
jecting  therefore   all    these  interpretations  I  adopt  with 
Heyne   and  Wagner   the    commonly  received  structure, 
Mnsertas  parieti',   but   think   at  the  same  time  that  the 
remarkable  word  insertas  is  not  with  Heyne  and  Wagner 
merely  equivalent  to  "factas",    or  "quae  sunt  in  pariete", 
but   has    a   special   reference   to   the  particular  kind  of 
window  spoken  of;  which  was,  neither  (with  Heyne  and 
Wagner)  a  mere  hole  or  vacancy  left  in  the  wall,  nor  yet, 
like  our  modern  windows,    a  sash  thrown  across  such 
hole  or  vacancy,  but  an  actual  barrel-shaped  tube   (or 
drum    open    at    both    ends)   which   was    veritably   in- 
serted  into  the  wall,    and   which,    projecting   on    the 
outside,     protected    the    apartment   from   the   weather, 
while  it  admitted   the   light   and  air.     Such  a  window, 
corresponding   exactly   to  the   modern    louvers    on    our 
roofs,    while    it    is    the    most    suitable    which    can   be 
imagined  for  the  temporary  hut  or  baraque  of  a  leader 
of  an  expedition  in  the  heroic  times ,    agrees   perfectly 
with  the  two  remarkable  expressions  of  our  text:  first,  it 
is  '  iftserta',  actually  inserted  in  the  wall,  or  sloping  roof; 
and  secondly,  through  it  as  through  a  tube,  canal,  or  conduit, 
the  full  moon  se  fundebat.     Compare  (Georg.  III.509): 
"Profuit  inserto  latices  infundere  coinu 
Lenaeos." 

where  'inserto  cornu'  corresponds  exactly  to  the  in- 
sertas fenestras,  and  'infundere  latices'  to  the  se  fun- 
debat of  our  text. 

Insertae  fenestrae.  —  Anglice,  louvers. 
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173. 

NKC   SOl'Oll   ILI.Ul)   KKAT 


jSor  was  thai  sleep;  i.  c.  ihat  was  mi  the  effect  of 
sleep,  a  mere  dream,  /Iction  or  imagination  in  sleep; 
compare  En.   Till.  42: 

"No  vana  putcs  haec  fingcre  somiuun;" 
and  Slal.  Theh.   V.  135: 

—  "Nudo  slabal  Venus  ensc;  videri 
Clara  tnihi,  s  o  m  n  o  s  q  u  c  super ;" 

i,  e.  more  clear  and  plain  than  mere  sleep  could  present 
her  to  mc.  Horn.  Odijss.z.  547:  ''ovx  ovat)  (/ll\maf) 
toiyloi'"  ("non  somnium  hoc  est,  inquil  Dea  ad  somnian- 
tem,  sed  res  vera  bona."  Damm,  in  voce  vjiao);  also 
Stal.  Theh.  A.  205: 

—  "Vanae  nee  monslra  quietis, 
Ncc  soiuno  comperta  luquor;" 

and  Sil.  ItaJ.  III.  198: 

—  "Neque  eniin  sopor  ille,  ncc  al(ao 
Vis  aderat  noclis;  virg-aque  fugante  tenebras 
Miscuerat  lucem  somuo  Deus." 

See  Comni.  on  "Jacenlis  in  somnis,"  v.  150. 

Strange  that  St.  Jerome  in  the  description  wliicli 
he  has  gi\en  us  of  his  liaving  been  snatched  up  into 
heaven,  and  there,  before  the  j-iidgment  seat  of  God, 
flogged  with  stripes  on  account  of  his  addiclion  to  the 
vain  literature  of  the  heathen,  should,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  relates  his  solemn  renunciation  of  that 
literature  in  the  actual  visible  j)resence  of  the  Almighty, 
not  only  use  this  heathen  arg^ument  of  Eneas,  but  even 
Eneas's  very  words,  to  prove  that  what  he  saw  and 
heard  on  llial  occasion,  was  not  a  mere  idle  dream, 
but  a  veritable,  heavenly  vision.  The  following  is  the 
passage,  full  of  interest  and  instruction  not  only  for 
those  who  do,  but  for  those  who  do  no! ,  believe  Ihal 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  christian    character  ami   pro- 
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fession  to  study  wilh  delig-hl  those  ancient  heathen 
authors,  whose  sayings  and  admonitions  even  St.  Paul 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  mix  up  with  his  own  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Christian  churches :  "Interim  parantur 
exequiae,  et  vitalis  animae  calor,  toto  frig-escente 
jam  corpore,  in  solo  tantum  tepente  pectusculo  palpi- 
tabat;  quum  suhito,  raptus  in  spiritu,  ad  tribunal  judicis 

pertrahor Interrogatus  de  conditione,  Christia- 

num  me  esse  respond!.  Et  ille,  qui  praesidebat,  'Men- 
tiris',  ait;  'Ciceronianus  es,  non  Christianus;  ubi  enim 
thesaurus  tuus,  ibi  cor  tuum'.  Illico  olimutui,  et 
inter  verbera    (nam   caedi    me    jusserat)    conscientiae 

magis   igne   lorquebar Clamare   autem   coepi, 

et  ejulans  dicere,  'Miserere  mei,  Domine,  miserere  mei', 
Haec  vox  inter  flagella  resonabal.  Tandem  ad  Prae- 
sidentis  genua  provoluti  qui  asliterant,  precabantur,  ul 
veniam  tribueret  adolescentiae  ....  exaclurus  deinde 
cruciatum ,  si  gentilium  litterarum  libros  aliquando 
legissem.  Ego,  qui  in  tanto  constrictus  articulo  vellera 
etiam  majora  promittere,  dejerare  coepi,  et  nomen  ejus 
obtestans  dicere,  'Domine,  si  unquam  habuero  codices 
seculares,  si  legero ,  te  negavi'.  In  haec  sacramenti 
verba  dimissus,  revertor  ad  superos;  et  mirantibus 
cunctis,  oculos  aperio,  tanto  lacrymarum  imbre  per- 
fusos,  ut  etiam  incredulis  fidem  facerem  ex  dolore. 
Nee  vero  sopor  ille  fuerat,  aut  van  a  somnia, 
q  u  i  b  u  s  s  a  e  p  e  d  e  1  u  d  i  m  u r.  Testis  est  tribunal  illud, 
ante  quod  jacui;  testis  judicium  triste,  quod  timui;  ita 
mihi  nunquam  contingat  in  talem  incidere  quaestionem; 
liventes  habuisse  scapulas,  plagas  sensisse  post  somnum, 
et  tanto  dehinc  studio  divina  legisse,  quanto  non  antea 
morlalia  legeram."  Hieron.  Epist.  A VIII  {ad  Eustochium). 
See  concluding  Comment  £?i.  IF. 


Ill  n 

181. 

SF.QUE  NOVO  VETERUM  DECEPTUM  ERRORE  LOCORUM 


Heyne,  followed  by  all  the  modern  commentalors,  re- 
jects the  vulgar  interpretation  of  this  passage  (deceived 
by  a  new,  i.  e.  another  or  second  error  respecting  the 
old  places)  on  the  ground  that  'novus'  cannot  here 
mean  another  or  second,  in  as  much  as  Anchises  had 
made  no  previous,  error  respecting  the  place  where  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  had  ordered  him  to  settle:  "antea  non 
erraverat  Eneas  (Anchises  Qu.?)  in  interpretando  Apolli- 
nis  oraculo  de  antiqua  matre  et  prima  tellure  exqui- 
renda."  Forbiger.  In  reply  I  beg  to  observe  that  this 
objection  is  altogether  of  the  objectors'  own  creation, 
exists  nowhere  but  in  their  own  minds;  for  Anchises 
does  not  say  that  he  has  made  a  new  mistake  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  oracle ,  but  that  he  has  made  a 
new  mistake  about  the  old  places  (novo  veterum  deceptum 
ERRORE  locorum),  referring,  as  I  think  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  subsequent  "Hanc  quo  que  deserimus  sedem" 
(v.  100),  to  the  unfortunate  landing  in  Thrace  (v.  13 
&  seq.),  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  the 
adviser  of  all  the  other  movements  of  the  expedition, 
was  the  adviser,  even  if  the  fact  had  not  been  so 
plainly  implied  in  the  words,  "Anchises  dare  fatis  vela 
jubebat"  (v.  9),  followed  immediately  by  the  informa- 
tion that  they  proceeded  directly,  and  in  the  first  place, 
to  Thrace.  Contrast  the  simplicity  of  the  vulgar  and 
obvious  interpretation,  thus  explained,  with  the  subtlety 
of  the  far- sought  and  unnecessary  substitutions  of  the 
commentators:  "'Novus'  opponitur  tantum  '  veteribus 
iocis',  qualenus  ab  eo  seriore  aevo  erratum  est  circa 
haec  loca  interprelanda."  Heyne.  "Sic  solcnt  a  poelis 
jungi  contraria,  ut  alterum  altcrius  illustrandi  gratia  ad- 
jiciatur;  ut  apud  Soph.  '11  ii^xi^a  Kadfiov  tov  nakai 
vta  i{)0(p^.' "  Wagner.  "Ornatuni  in  pocta  lubens 
agnosco,  scd  non  ino(»tum.  Pro  nov(j  scribainus  s  u  o ,  etc." 
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Peerlkamp.  See  also  Valpy's  Classical  Journal  (Se|)i. 
1813)  for  some  jiisl  observations  by  Professor  Moor  of 
Glasgow  on  Pearce's  ill-judged  censure  of  Virgil  for 
the  use  of  this  epilhel  ("Prae  nimio  studio  proferendi 
antitheti  scripsit  novo,  nullo  opinor  sensu;  novo  enim 
VETERUM  respondet,  sed  nihil  senlentiae  addit;  imo 
puerilibus  illam  ingeniis,  quam  virilibus,  aptiorem  elTicit." 
Pearce,  ad  Longin.  de  Suhlim. ),  as  also  for  a  new  and 
ingenious,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  erroneous,  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  by  the  same  Professor. 

I  beg  the  reader,  doubtful  of  the  foregoing  expla- 
nation, to  observe  its  perfect  accordance  with  the  gra- 
dation of  expression ,  "Quo  Phoebus  vocet  errantes 
jubeatque  reverti"  (v.  101),  applied  to  the  Trojans  after 
their  first  or  former  error,  sciz.  the  landing  in  Thrace, 
and  (v.  145): 

"Quam  fessis  fiuem  rebus  ferat;  unde  laborum 
Tentare  auxilium  jubeat;  quo  vertere  cursus;" 

spoken  of  them,  when,  after  this  new  or  second  error, 
sciz.  their  landing  in  Crete,  they  are  hopeless  and  de- 
spairing. See  next  Comment.  The  correctness  of  the 
above  interpretation  seems  to  be  further  established  by 
the  use  made  by  Propertius  of  the  identical  words 
'novus  error',  to  express  a  new  or  second  error,  i.  e. 
an  error  similar  to  one  which  had  preceded : 

"Quae  libi  sit  felix,  quoniam  novus  incidit  error; 
Et  quotcunque  voles,  una  sit  ista  tibi." 

Prop.  I.  13.  35. 

Compare  also  ^En.  II.  228,  where  see  Comm.)  "novus 
pavor,"  a  new,  i.  e.  second  fear. 


182. 

ILIACJS    EXEKCITK    I'ATIS 


The  epithet  exekcite  is  here  peculiarly  proper,  Eneas's 
I  roubles     and    embarassmcnts    havhig  just   been    twice 
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unnecessarily  inercnsed  hy  two  so  considerable  errors 
of  Anchiscs;  see  Conim.  v.  181.  Coni|)are  Anchises's 
applicalion  of  Ihc  same  term  to  Eneas  when  lie  addresses 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  and  iinexpecled  trouble 
of  the  burning-  ol  his  ships  by  the  women,  En.  V.  725. 


220. 

LAETA  BOUM  PASSDI  CAMPIS   ARMENIA  VIDEMUS 
CAPRIGENUMQUE  PECUS  NULLO  CUSTODE  PER  IIERBAS 


Compare:  "Luciis  ibi,  frequenti  silva  et  proceris  abielis 
arboribus  septus,  laeta  in  medio  pascua  habuit,  ubi 
omnis  generis  sacrum  Deae  (Laciniae  Junoni  sciz.)  pas- 
cebatur  pecus  sine  ullo  pas  tore;  separatimque  egressi 
cujusque  generis  g-regcs  node  remeabanl  ad  staljula, 
nunquam  insidiis  ferarum,  non  fraude  violali  hominum." 
LivY,  XXIV.  3. 


286. 

A  ERE   CAVO  Cf.YPEUM  MAGXI  GESTAMEN  ABANTIS 
I'OSTIRUS  ADVERSIS  FIGO  ET  REM  CAR:\IINE   SIGNO 


Cavo. — ^  It  appears  from  the  following:  passage  of  Ani- 
mian  that  shields  were  sometimes  so  hollowed  out, 
i.  e.  adapted  to  protect  the  body  not  only  in  front,  but 
on  the  sides,  that  they  could  on  an  emergency  be  used 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  boats :  "Et  miratur  historia 
Rhodanum  arma  et  loricam  relinente  Serlorio  transna- 
tatum;  cum  eo  momento  turbali  quidam  milites,  verili- 
que  ne  renianerent  post  signum  erectum,  scut  is  quae 
pa  tula  sunt  el  incurva  proni  firmius  adhaerenles, 
eaque  licet  imperite  regendo,  per  voraginosum  amnem 
velocilatem  comitali  sunt  navium."  Ammian.  XXIV.  G. 
Rem  carmine  sig\o;  —  i.  e.  \Vith  a  verse  inscribed  on 
the  shield  itself.    Sec  Ilildebrand  ad  Apul.  Mclam.  VI.  3. 
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297. 

ET  PATRin  ANDROMACHEN  ITERUM   CESSISSE  MARITO 


Cessisse',  as  used  here,  does  not  at  all  involve  the 
idea  of  submission  or  inferiority;  is  simply  equivalent 
to  passed  to  —  fell  to  —  became  the  property  of;  com- 
pare "Cedat  Lavinia,"  En.  XII.  17,  let  Lavinia  pass  to 
him  —  become  his ;  "Morle  Neoptolemi  regnorum  red- 
dita  cessit  Pars  Heleno,"  v.  332,  passed  to  Helenus  — 
became  Helenus's.  "Uti  turn  dividua  pars  dotis  posteriori 
lilio,  reliqua  prioribus,  cedcret."    Apul.  de  Magia,  91. 


317. 

IIEU    nUlS    TE    CASUS    DEJECTAM    CONJUGE    TANTO 
EXCIPIT    AUT    ODAE    DIGNA    SATIS    FORTUNA    REVISFP 
HECTORIS    ANDROMACHEN    PYRRmN    CONNUBIA    SERVAS 


Andromachen  is  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment 
(see  Bottari);  and  appears  from  the  words  of  Servius 
( "Si  Andromache,  sequentibus  junge ;  si  andromachen, 
superioribus " )  to  have  been  a  reading  well  known 
and  acknowledged  in  his  lime.  It  is  also  stated  by 
Pierius  to  be  the  reading  of  several  of  the  MSS.  which 
he  examined  in  Rome  (""sunt  qui  et  andromachen  legant"), 
and  by  Heyne  (who  however  does  not  himself  adopt 
it)  to  be  that  of  two  Leyden  and  of  one  Hamburg  MS. 
I  have  myself  also  found  it  in  one  of  the  Ambrosian 
MSS.  (No.  79). 

I  prefer  this  reading  for  two  reasons;  first,  for  that 
assigned  by  Ladewig  (by  whom  alone  among  modern 
editors  this  reading  has  been  adopted),  viz.  that  the 
ordinary  reading  'Hectoris  Andromache  Pyrrhin' 
connubia  servas'?  causes  Eneas  to  cast  a  reproach 
on  Andromache,  which  the  whole  drift  of  his  address 
shows  it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention  to  do.  And  se- 
condly, because,  the  words  hectoris  andromachen  being 
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Ihus  assigned  to  ihc  clause  quae  digna  satis  fortuna 
REVISIT,  that  clause  is  made  perfectly  to  correspond 
and  answer  to  the  clause  quis  te  casus  dejectam  conjdge 

TANTO     EXCIPIT?       the      HECTOP.IS     ANDROMACHEN     Of    the    One 

clause  being  the  conjuge  ta^to  of  the  other.  We  have 
thus  the  sentence  constructed  according-  to  Virgil's 
usual  method,  the  concluding'  or  winding  up  words, 
PYRRHiN  coNNUBiA  SERVAS ,  uot  being  conncctcd  with  the 
immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with  the  whole  pre- 
ceding sense,  that  whole  preceding  sense  being  made 
up  of  the  first  or  principal  clause  (ouis  te  casus  .... 
excipit),  explained  and  completed  by  the  usual  subsi- 
diary  or   parenthetic    addition    of  a  second  (quae  digna 

SATIS andromachen).     In    other    words,    the    two 

questions,  contained  in  the  two  first  clauses,  are  redu- 
cible to  one  single  one:  In  what  condition  do  I  find 
Hectors  wife?  and  this  question  is  again  put  in  the 
concluding  clause,  in  the  slightly  altered  form.  Is  she 
still  the  luindmaid  of  Pyrrhus?  See  Comm.  En.  III. 
oil.  IV.  4S3.  VI.  83 ,  739.  In  the  intermediate  or  pa- 
renthetic  clause,    quae  digna   satis andromachen, 

Eneas  plainly  refers  to  the  report  he  had  just  heard  of 
Andromache's  new  and  incredible  good  fortune,  the 
particular  specification  of  which  is  with  great  propriety 
left  to  Andromache  herself. 

Alfieri,  following  the  Baskerville,  has  endeavored  by 
a  change  in  the  punctuation  to  extract  a  good  sense  out 
of  the  ordinary  reading, 

'Hector is,  Andromache,    Pyrrhin'   connubiaservas'? 
—  "Di  Ettorre  aiicora, 
0  di  Pirro,  sei  tu?" 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  the  tlouble  objection, 
that  it  is  reproachful  to  Andromache,  and  that  it  asks 
the  absurd  question,  "are  you  still  married  to  Hector?" 
If  Virgil  had  written,  not  connubia  ,  but  '  fidcm ',  then 
indeed  Alfieri  might  not  have  been  so  far  wrong. 

Having     examined,      besides    the    above    mentioned 
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Ambrosian.  five  other  MSS.,  viz.  the  Pelrarchian,  Giulian, 
Dresden,  and  the  •  two  Leipzig-,  I  have  I'ound  in  the 
wliole  five  'Andromache'. 


330, 

AST  ILLUM  EREPTAE  MAGNO  INFLAMMATUS  AMORE 
CONJUGIS  ET  SCELERUM  FURIIS  AGITATUS  ORESTES 
EXCIPIT  INCAUTUM  PATRIASQUE  OBTRUNCAT  AD  ARAS 


Iwo  causes,  operating  together,  impel  Orestes  to  kill 
Pyrrhus.  First,  he  is  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  the  efTecl  produced  on  him  by  his  pre- 
vious murder  of  his  mother:  scelerum  fuwis  agitatus; 
and  next,  he  is  specially  provoked  to  the  act  by  the 
carrying  ofT  by  Pyrrhus  of  his  beloved  spouse:  eueptae 
MAGNO  INFLAMMATUS  AMORE  CONJUGIS.  That  this  is  the  pre- 
cise meaning,  is  declared  by  Ausonius: 

"Impius  ante  aras  quern  fraude  pererait  Orestes. 
Quid  mirum?  caesa  jam  genelrice  furens." 

Epitaph.  Ileroum,  LY. 

Ingautum,  —  sciz.  because  he  was  patrias  ad  aras, 
in  other  words,  'in  penetralibiis  suis',  or  more  simply 
' domi  suae',  at  home.  Compare:  "Domi  suae  impara- 
tum  confodere"  (Ciccronem  sciz.).  Sallust.  Catil.  28. 
So  En.  I.  353:  "ante  aras,"  i.  e.  xax  c^opjv,  ante 
aras  patrias;  in  penetraliljus ;  where  also  'incautum' 
is  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  in  our  text. 


377. 

PAUCA  TIBl   E  MULTIS  QUO  TUTIOR  HOSPITA  LUSTRES 
AEQUORA  ET  AUSONIO  POSSIS  CONSIDERE  PORTU 
EXPEDIAM  DICTIS 


Ihe    commentators    err    doubly    with    respect    to   this 
passage;    first   misinterpreting  the   word   hospita.    and 
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f.hen,  to  justify  the  misinterpretation,  applying-  the  term 
otherwise  than  as  intended  by  Helenus. 
"Navigantibus   arnica,    qmie    navigantes  lutos  ac  salvos 
remittunt."  Heyne. 

"Im  Gegensatz   des  unsichern  ('inhospitae')  Wegs  urn 
Unter-Ilalien."     Voss. 

Now  nosi'iTA  is  not  hospitable;  nor  does  it  apply 
exclusively  to  the  way  round  Sicily  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  round  'Unter-Italien ',  i.  e.  through 
the  straits  separating  Italy  from  Sicily.  First,  it  is  not 
hospitable ;  (a)  because  in  other  places  (I  think  I  might 
safely  say,  in  all  other  places)  Virgil  uses  the  term 
not  in  this,  its  derived  or  secondary,  sense,  but  in  its 
primitive  sense  of  receiving  in  the  manner  of  a  host 
or  inn  (compare  Dante's  "Ahi!  serva  Italia,  di  dolore 
ostello."  Purgat.  VI.  76)  without  the  least  reference 
lo  the  quality  (i.  e.  the  goodness  or  badness,  hospi- 
tality or  inhos[)ilality)  of  the  reception.  See  vers.  539: 

—  "Bclluni,  o  terra  hospiUi,  portas;" 
also  Stal.  Silv.   V.  1.  252: 

—  "Manes  placidos  local  hospite  cymba;" 

and  Claud.  Epith.  Honor.  Aug.  et  Mariae.    I'raef.  v.  2: 

"Nee  caperet  tantos  Jiospita  terra  Dcos;" 
and  exactly  [larallel  lo  our  text : 

"Ergo    eg-0    nunc  rudis  Achiaci  veliar  aerjuoris  hospos." 

Prop.  III.  20.  17. 

Compare  also: 

—  "Sliipol  hospila  l)clli 
Unda  viros,  claraque  armorum  inceiulilur  umt)ra." 

Sr.vT.  riieb.  Li.  228. 
(b)  Even  if  Virgil  have  elsewhere  used  the  term  'hospita' 
in  the  sense  of  hospitable,  he  has  not  so  used  it  here ; 
because,  if  the  seas  were  hosjutable  ( "quae  navigantes 
lutos  ac  ^alvos  remittunt"),  Ilelcnus's  directions  (quo 
lutius  lustrarenlur)  were  wholly  unnecessary,  (c)  That 
the  seas  were  in  point  of  fact  not  hospitable,  but,  on 
the  contrary,   in  a  high  degree  inhos|»ilable,    is  i^roved 
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by  Eneas'5  subsequent  experience;  see  the  storm  in 
tlie  lirsf.Book,  Secondly,  even  admitting-  that  iiospita 
may  in  the  passage  before  us  mean  hospitable ,  still  it 
cannot  apply'  exclusively  to  the  way  round  Sicily ,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  way  through  the  straits,  for,  if 
it   do,   the    meaning   of  Helenus's   words,   pauca  tibi  e 

MDLTIS  QUO    TUTIOR   IIOSPITA    LUSTRES  AEQUORA  ....  EXPEDIAM 

DicTis,  can  only  be :  /  will  give  you  such  directions  as 
will  enable  you  safely  to  navigate  that  course ,  where- 
as in  point  of  fact  Helenus  gives  no  directions  whatever 
how  or  in  what  way  that  course  is  to  be  navigated, 
but  only  that  it  is  to  be  navigated,  and  the  other, 
i.  e.  the  dangerous  course  through  the  straits,  to  be 
avoided. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  interpreting  hospita  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Virgil  at  vers.  539, 
we  cannot  extract  from  the  passage  a  meaning,  not 
only  consistent  with  the  directions  actually  given  by 
Helenus,  but  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  the 
veracity  of  the  oracle  (for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Helenus  is  nothing  less  than  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  oracle  of  Apollo;-  v.  433).  "I  will  give  you,"  he  says, 
"a  few  direclions  which  will  enable  you  to  traverse 
with  greater  safely  (tutior  lustres)  the  seas  on  which 
you  are  about  to  enter  (hospita  aequora);  the  seas 
which  are  to  receive  you;  which  lie  between  this  and 
your  journey's  end."  Thus  understood  the  words  of 
Helenus  are  (first)  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  direclions  which  he  actually  g^ives  (v.  410  and  seq.), 
directions  which  amount  simply  to  a  warning  not  to 
take  the  course  throug-h  the  Sicilian  straits  (which 
course  being  the  shortest,  was  on  that  account  the 
most  likely  to  have  been  taken  by  Eneas),  but  to  make 
the  circuit  of  Sicily;  and  (secondly)  in  no  degree  im- 
pair the  credit  of  the  oracle,  the  declaration  being-,  not 
that  the  way  round  Sicily  was  hospitable ,  "sicher," 
absolutely  safe,    bul    that   it    could    be   travelled  more 
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sal'ely  (tctioi;),  willi  less  dani^cr  Ihan  Ihe  oilier.  Goss- 
raii's  inlerpretation  "ignota,  fremde  Meere,"  is  consistent 
■with  the  real  characler  of  the  seas,  but  not  conform- 
able to  the  Virgilian  use  of  the  word  in  olhcr  places. 
Servius's  'vicina'  agrees  neither  with  the  character 
of  the  seas,  nor  with  the  Virgilian  use  of  the  word, 
nor  with  the  context. 

As  HOSPiTA  AEQUORA  in  the  text  is  simply  (he  host 
sea,  so  the  correlative  "hospila  navis"  (Ovid.  Fasti, 
/•  340)  is  the  guest  ship. 

CoNSiDERE  PORTU.  —  CoN-siDERE,  not  merely  with 
Voss  "ruhen,"  but  settle  finaUy  and  completehj.  Com- 
pare Valerius  Flaccus  (I.  4)  of  the  Argo: 

—  "Flanimifero  tandem  consedil  Olynipo." 


381. 

PRINCIPIO  ITALIAM  QUAM  TU  JAiNI  RERE   PROPINQUAM 
VICINOSOUE  IGNARE  PARAS  INVADERE   PORTUS 
LONGA  PROCUL  LONGIS  MA  DIVIDIT  im'IA  TERRIS 
ANTE  ET  TRINACRIA  LENTANDUS  REMUS  IN  UNDA 
ET  SALTS  AUSOXII  LUSTRANDUM  NAVIBUS   AEQUOR 
INFERMQUE   LACUS  AEAEAEQUE  INSULA   CIRCAE 
OUAM  TUT  A  POSSIS  URBEM  COMPONERE  TERRA 
SIGNA  TIBI  DICAM  TU  CONDITA  MENTE  TENETO 


Lentandus.  —    "Fleclendus  est  ....  Quidam  Icntan- 

dus   novo    verbum    liclum   putant,    sed    in    Annalibus 

legitur:    'Confricali,  oleo  lentali,    parati(iue  ad  arma'." 

Servius. 

"Agendus,    sed    excjuisilius;    cur\aLur    euim  et  llcclilur 

vi    undaruin    et   nisu    remigis    quoniam    cnim 

lenta   quae    suni,    facile   flecli    possunt,    hinc  Icntus 
pro  flexilis,  et  1  en  tare,  llecterc."  Ileyne. 

This   is,  as   it  seems  to  mc,    all  cilhcr  incorrect  in 
thought,   or    incurrccLly    expressed.     •Lenlare'    is,    not 
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'fleclere',  to  bend,  but  'flexileii]  facere',  to  render 
capable  of  being  bent;  to  make  an  object  supple,  so  that 
it  will  yield  or  bend  without  breaking.  The  root  is 
'lenliis'.  'Lenliis'  (the  opposite  of  'rigidus ')  is  bending, 
pliant,  plastic,  supple,  yielding  to  force  without  breaking  : 
'lentum  VnnQxi',  pliant  withe,  (En.  III.  31);  'lento  ar- 
gento ',  ductile  silver,  (En.  VII.  634);  'lento  marmore' 
(En.  VII.  28)  not,  with  Forbiger,  "tranquillo,  venlis 
immoto,"  but  pliable  by  the  oar ;  that  is  not  broken  by 
the  oar ,  hut  gives  with  it.  From  this  root  come  'leg- 
tesco ',  to  grow  ' lenlus' , 

—  "Hand  unquam  in  manibus  (terra  sciz.) 
j  aetata  fatiscit, 
Scd  picis  in  morem  ad  dig'itos  lentescit  habendo." 

Gcorg.  II.  240; 

and  '  lentare ',  to  make  'lentus' ;  to  render  that  which 
was  previously  rigid  and  would  break  rather  than  yield, 
pliable;  see,  quoted  above  by  Servius  from  Ennius's 
Annals:  "confricati,  oleo  lentali,"  rubbed  with  oil  and 
so  made  supple;  also: 

"Nee  modus,  aut  arcus  lentare,  aul  funderc  glandes, 
Aut  torrcre  sudcs,  galeasque  altollere  conis." 

Stat.  Achill.  L  430; 

not,  as  hitherto  understood,  ' curvare  arcus',  bend 
bows,  but  'facere  arcus  flexiles',  make  wood  supple  and 
fit  for  bows ,  i.  e.  make  bows  so  that  when  they  are 
drawn  they  shall  bend,  not  break.  And  accordingly 
in  our  text,  ante  trinacria  lentandus  remus  in  unda,  not 
your  oar  must  be  bent  in  the  Trinacrian  waters  before 
you  reach  Italy  (which  would  only  signifiy ,  you  must 
pass  through  the  Trinacrian  waters  before  you  reach 
Italy),  but  your  oars  are  to  be  rendered  supple  by 
rowing  in  the  Trinacrian  waters  before  you  reach  Italy ; 
i.  e.  you  have  a  long,  long  voyage  to  make;  your  oars 
will  get  good  practice  liter e  —  become,  as  we  say  in 
English,  ''well  seasoned!'     Catiillus's 

—  "Lcntos  incurvans  gurgile  remos." 

Epilh.  Pel.  el  Thcl.  1S3, 
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cited  by  Forbiger  as  parallel  to  our  text,  is  therefore 
not  parallel,  the  meaning-  of  our  text  being-,  make  your 
previously  rigid  oars  'lenfos'  by  much  use  of  them  in 
a  long  voyage,  -vNhiie  Catullus's  meaning  is,  bend  your 
svpple,  ov  pliant,  oars;  row  with  so  much  force  as  to 
bend  your  pliant  oars  — ,  your  oars  which  having  pre- 
viously been  ' Icntati' ,  or  made  'lentV ,  will  now  not 
break,  but  may  safely  be  pulled  with  the  utmost  violence. 


393. 

IS    LOCUS    URBIS    ERIT 


1  he  oracle  appoints  the  place  where  the  white  sow 
is  found,  as  the  site  of  Eneas's  new  city  (viz.  his  se- 
cond Troy),  because  the  Latin  word  'Troja'  (Ital. 
Troja,  Fr.  Truie)  signified  a  sow.  Compare  (En.  VII. 
112  and  seci.)  the  similarly  trivial  solution  of  the  oracle 
referred  to  in  the  very  next  words  of  Helenas :  "Nee 
lu"  kt.  On  such  i)uerililies  turned,  and  (alas,  that 
I  should  ha\c  lo  say  it!)  still   turn  oracles. 


402. 

PARVA  PHILOCTETAE  SUBNIXA  PETII.IA   MURO 


"Cincta  muro  modico.    Alii,   rpiia  imposita  est  excelso 
muro,  ut  Coelius  historicus  ait."     Servius. 
"A  Philoctete,  Herculis  comite,    condita  (hoc  enim  est 
suBNixA  muro)."     Heyne. 

No;  the  reference  is  to  the  great  strength  of  Ihe 
little  city:  the  little  Petilia —  subnixa,  relying  on  the 
strong  wall  by  which  it  was  able  to  defend  itself 
against    all   assaults.     Compare    Liv.   XXIll.    :>(>:     "Pe- 
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lilia,  oliquot  post  nicnsihiis  quiim  coc|)lii  n|)piip:nari 
eral,  ab  Hiinilcone,  praeCeclo  Hannibalis,  expugnata  est. 
Multo  sanguine  ac  vulneribus  ea  Poenis  vicloria  slelit; 
nee  iilla  magis  vis  obsessos,  quam  fames,    expiignavit 

Nee  anlequam  vires  ad  standum    in    maris    I'e- 

rendaque  arma  deerant,  expiignati  sunt."  Our  text  is 
a  passing-  compliment  to  this  gallant  defence  made  by 
Ihe  1  i  Itle  city. 

SuBMXA  —  rehjuifj  on;  compare  Sil.  Ital.  II.  397: 

—  "Galeamque  coruscis 
Subnixam  cristis ;" 

and  VIII.  245: 

"Subnixus  rapto  plebeji  niuneris  ostro 
Saevil  jam  rnstris  Vario." 

For  an  exactly  similar  use  of  'niti'  see  Avienus,  I)e- 
script.  Orb.  Terrae,  3: 

—  "Per  terras  qua  priscis  iiiclyla  niuris 
Oppida  niluntur." 

Petilia,  —  as  we  would  say  in  English,  Littletown 
or  Littleton:  "Petilia  a  Petilus,  quod  exile  et  parvum 
est  [Petit,  Fr.  Qu.?]  ut  a  Paitilo,  Rutilius."  Turnebus, 
Advers.  38.  28.     See  also  Vossius,  Etyni.  in  voce. 

Parva.  —  In  this  instance,  as  in  numerous  others, 
the  character  of  the  place,  as  expressed  by  its  proper 
name,  is  repeated  by  Virgil  in  his  descriptive  adjective. 
Compare: 

"Qui  Tetricae  horrenlcs  rupes  monlemquc  Severum." 

En.   VII.  713. 

In  like  manner  our  own  Rogers,  of  the  Flamingo: 
"What  clarion  winds  along'  the  yellow  strands? 
Far  in  the  deep  the  giant  fisher  stands 
Folding-  his  wings  of  flame." 
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410. 

AST    UBI    DIGRESSUM    SICULAE    TE    ADMOVERIT    ORAE 
VENTUS    ET    ANGDSTI    RARESCENT    CLAUSTRA    PELORI 


As  'rarus'  (Ihe  English  thin  and  the  opposite  of 'den- 
sus')  properly  expresses  the  slate  of  a  body  whose 
particles  lie  not  closely  compacted,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  expression  ubi  rarescent 
CLADSTRA  PELORI  mcans,  7vhen  the  harriers  of  Peloi'us 
after  having  appeared  to  you  for  some  time  (viz,  so 
long  as  they  were  seen  sideways  and  not  in  front,  or 
from  directly  opposite)  to  he  dense  or  close  together, 
shall  begin  to  grow  rare,  i.  e.  to  shew  that  they  stand 
at  some  distance  from  each  other ,  or  that  there  is  an 
interval  between  them:  or,  in  other  words,  when  you 
shall  have  proceeded  so  far  round  Italy  as  to  be  able 
to  see  that  it  is  not  c ontinuous  with  Sicily,  but 
separated  by  a  strait.  "Ea  est  enim  procul  inspi- 
cienlibus  natura  loci  (claustrorum  Pelori  sciz.),  ut  sinum 
maris,  non  transitum  putes;  quo  cum  accesscris ,  dis- 
cedere  ac  sejungi  promontoria,  quae  antea  juncta  fue- 
rant,  arbitrere."  Justin.  IV.  1.  (With  which  compare 
Valer.  Flaccus's  description  of  the  Dardanelles: 

—  "Diriniique  procul  non  acquorc  visa 
Coeperat  a  gemina  discedere  Sestus  Abydo." 

I.  284.) 

hardly  could  more  precise  description  be  given  of  the 
point  at  which  Eneas  was  to  turn  southward. 

Conqjare : 

"Rarior  liinc  telliis,  alqiii_;  injcns  iiiidiqiK"  caelum 
Rursus,  et  iucipicns  alium  prospectus  in  orbeni." 

V.VLKR.  Flacc.  II.  628; 

the  lands  more  thinly  (widely)  scattered:  more  sea 
between  them. 
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"Cumquc  super  raros  foeni  flammantis  acorvos 
Trajicit  immundos  cbria  lurba  pedes." 

Puor.  IV.  4.  77. 
"Frigidior  porro  in  puteis  aeslate  fit  humor, 
Rarescit  quia  terra  calore,  et  semina  si  qua 
Forte  vaporis  habet  propere  dimitlit  in  auras." 

LUCRET.  V[.   841, 

(where  'rarescil'  corresponds  to  "pulrem,"  Eti.  VIII.  506) 
the  component  particles  of  the  soil  grow  looser,  more 
separate  from  each  other.  Compare  also:  "rari  nanlcs" 
(En.  I.  122);  "raris  vocibiis"  (En.  III.  314),  not  few, 
but  at  intervals  from  each  other;  or,  as  in  the  text, 
showing  intervals  between.  Also:  "Gold  is  so  rare  as 
very  readily  and  without  the  least  opposition  to  trans- 
mit the  magnetic  effluvia,  and  easily  to  admit  quick- 
silver into  its  pores  and  to  let  water  pass  through  it." 
Newton. 

—  "So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog-  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way." 

Milton. 

Claustra;  —  not  the  straits  or  actual  passage ,  but 
(literally)  the  closers,  shutters  or  barriers,  i.  e.  the  ap- 
proximating headlands  between  which  the  very  narrow 
passage,  channel,  or  gut,  technically  called  'strait',  is 
left.     See  Comment  on  '  Clauslra ',  En.  I.  60. 


414. 

HAEC  LOCA  VI  QUONDAM  ET  VASTA  GONVULSA  RUINA 


In  this  and  the  following  verses  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Rhegium,  as  in 
'parva',  vers.  402,  Ihere  is  to  the  name  Pelilia.  See 
Strabo  Lib.  VI.  and  Diod.  Sicul.  IV.  85. 
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452. 

INCONSULTI  ABEUNT 


Heyne  seems  to  me  to  err  in  interpreting  inconsulti, 
"Quibus  consultum  non  est,  responsum  non  est;" 
first,  because  there  is  no  example  of  its  use  in  thai 
sense;  and  secondly,  because  the  inquirers  have 
actually  received  their  answer,  although,  on  account  of 
its  being-  written  on  leaves,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  understand  it.  Inconsulti  is  therefore,  as  always 
elsewhere,  niillius  consilii;  qui  nesciunl  quid  faccre 
oporteat;  aiHj)^avoi.    Compare: 

—  '•Turba  per  urbem 


Iiiconsulta  ruit.'' 

LucAN.  1.  495. 

■•Inconsulti  lioniines  vituque  crat  error  in   omni." 

Ghat.  Falisc.  Carm.    Vcnat.  4; 

and  especially  Cicero,  whose  words  seem  almost  to 
be  an  express  gloss  upon  our  text:  "Quid  est  enim 
praeclarius,  quani  honoribus  et  reipublicae  muneribus 
perfunctum  senem  posse  suo  jure  dicere  idem,  quod 
apud  Ennium  dicat  illc  Pylhius  Apollo,  se  esse  earn, 
unde  sibi  si  non  populi  el  roges,  at  omnes  sui  cives 
consilium  expctant, 

"Suarum  rerum  incerli  quos  niea  ope  ex 
Inccrlis  ccrlos,  compotesque  consilii 
Dimitto,  ul  ne  res  teniero  tractent  lurbidas." 
Cic.  de  Oratore,  I.  45. 

The  Italians  preserve  the  word  in  the  same  ad- 
jectival sense:  Sco7isigli(ito,  without  lixinl  counsel  —  not 
knowing-  what  to  think  or  do.  The  French  too  have 
their  bien  conscillr  and  inal  cunseille : 

"Los  gens  bicn-conseilles  ct  qui  vouJront  bien  I'aire 
Entre  eu.x  et  les  gens  fous  niellronl  pour  I'ordiiiaire 
Le  longueur  tic  cc  til." 
La  FoNTAi.NE,  Fables,  Le  fuu  qui  vend  hi  sarjessc. 
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482. 

NEC  MINUS  ANDROMACHE  DIGRESSU  MAESTA   SUPREMO 
FERT  PICTURATAS  AURI  SUBTEMINE  VESTES 
ET  PHRYGIAM  ASCANIO  CHLAMYDEM  NEC  CEBIT  HONORE 
TEXTILIBUSQUE  ONERAT  BONIS 


HoNORE  is,  as  I  have  myself  personally  ascerlainod,  the 
reading  of  the  Gudian  (a  manii  prima),  and  of  the  Leipzig 
No.  35.  It  is  also  insisted  on  l)y  Pomp.  Sabinus  as  the 
correct  reading-;  and  Servius  informs  us  it  was  the 
reading  of  Scaurus.  Adopting  this  reading  I  arrive  at 
the  following  interpretation,  to  me  much  more  satis- 
factory than  any  hitherto  offered,  of  this  hitherto  very 
obscure  passage,  and  in  favor  of  which  I  request  per- 
mission to  withdraw  the  interpretation  which  I  com- 
municated in  1851  to  my  friend  Dr.  Forbiger,  and  which, 
along  with  so  many  other  of  my  suggestions ,  he  has 
most  obligingly  inserted  in  the  third  Edition  of  his  very 
valuable  work,  I  consider  then,  that  in  the  first  clause 
(fert  ....  VESTES )  Andromache  is  described  generally 
as  bringing  apparel  splendid  with  embroidery  and  thread 
of  gold;  that  the  second  and  third  clauses  particularise 
that  this  apparel  consisted  of  a  Chlamys  of  the  Phry- 
gian fashion,  that  it  was  a  present  for  Ascanius,  and 
that  Ascanius  (naturally,  as  a  young  lad)  was  not  loth 
to  receive  so  splendid  a  present,  does  not  retire  from, 
decline,  the  honor  (nec  cedit  honore);  and  that  the 
fourth  clause  describes  the  giving  of  the  Chlamys, 
the  actual  putting  it  on  his  shoulders.  We  have  thus 
a  sentence  constructed  according  to  Virgil's  usual  man- 
ner, the  second  and  third  clauses  depending  on  the  first, 
and  the  last  clause  referring,  not  to  Ihc  immediately  pre- 
ceding clause,  but  to  the  whole  preceding  sense —  summing 
up  as  it  were.  The  three  words  nec  cedit  honore  thus 
become  a  parenthesis  very  similar  to  that  contained  in 
V.  661  oi  En.  V.  and  v.  S4  oi  En.  VI.  where  see  Comments. 
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It  seems  to  me  no  small  confirmalion  of  the  above 
interpretation,  first,  that  we  have  thus  the  regular 
Stei(jcrung ,  all  the  successive  steps  of  the  making-  of 
the  present;  Andromache  fert,  brings  the  garment;  nec 
CEDiT  noNORE,  Ascauius  does  not  decline,  i.  e.  accepts 
it;  and  Andromache  onerat,  puts  it  on  his  shoulders. 
And,  secondly,  that  'honor'  is  the  very  term  applied, 
En.  V.  249  ^  250,  to  a  similar  present  of  a  'chlamys 
aurata ' : 

•'Ipsis  praecipuos  ductoribus  addit  honores: 
Victor!  chlamydem  auratam;" 

also.  En.  VIII.  617,  to  the  present  of  arms  which  Eneas 
receives  from  his  mother: 

"llle,  doac  donis  ct  tanto  laetus  honore;" 
and  also  to  the  gold  and  crimson  vest  thrown  by  Eneas 
over  the  dead  body  of  Pallas  : 

"Turn  geminas  vestcs  auroque  ostroqne  rigentos 
Extulit  Aeneas,  quas  illi  laeta  laborum 
Ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
Fecerat,  et  tcnui  tolas  discreverat  auro; 
Harum  unam  juveni  supremum  maestus  honoreni 
Indiiit,  arsurasque  comas  obnubit  amictu." 

En.  JI.  72. 

the  resemblance  between  which  description  and  that 
of  our  text  is  very  striking  and  remarkable.  Coni[)are 
also  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  Camilla's 
mantle  (En.   VII.  814): 

—  "Ut  regius  ostro 
Vclet  honos  levcs  humcros." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Gudian,  and  Leipzig  No.  35, 
mentioned  above,  'Ilonori'  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.  (I'ourleen  in  number)  which  [  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  rcs[)ccling  this  passage. 

Onerat,  —  loads  him  with  it ,   \  iz.   I»y  |)ulting  it  on 
his  shoulders;  compare  (Ter.  I'horm.    1'.  6.  4): 
"Sod  ego  nnnc  milii  cesso,  qui  noii  liunioiuui  liuiic  onero  pallio." 

where  Forcellini :  " meltcrsi  il  mantcllo." 
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510. 

SORTITI    REMOS 


"Per  sortem  divisi  ad  officia  remigandi,  qui  essel  pro- 
rela,  quis  pedem  Icnerel."  Servius. 
"Qui  diem  remos  agitando  exegeranms."  Wagner. 
Both  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  very  wide 
indeed  of  the  mark.  I  feel  certain  the  meaning  is,  having 
divided  the  oars  amongst  us  to  be  used  as  tentpoles ; 
which  interpretation,  first  suggested  to  me  by  RuliUus's 

"Littorea  noctis  requiem  metamur  arena, 
Dat  vespertinos  myrtea  silva  focos. 
Parvula  subjectis  facimus  tentoria  remis ; 

Transversus  subito  culmine  contiis  eral." 

Iliner.  I.  346, 

recommends  itself  at  once  by  the  obvious  necessity  there 
was  that  Virgil  should  supply  his  navigators  with  some 
cover  when  they  left  their  vessels  in  order  to  pass 
the  night  on  a  desolate  shore.  Sortiti  remos,  divided 
(he  oars  (i.  e.  by  implication,  the  tents)  among  us,  in 
the  same  way  as  (En.  V.  756 J  "sortitus  domos."  di- 
vided the  houses.  The  'sortitio  remorum'  for  the  purpose 
of  rowing  took  place  only  once,  viz.  at  first  setting  out; 
and  was  not  repeated  at  the  nightly  halts  of  the  expedition, 
each  rower  retaining  the  same  oar,  'suus  renins',  during  the 
entire  voyage.  Sec  Ap.  Rhod.  I.  392 — 5.  and  £n.  VI.  233. 


519. 

CASTRA  MOVEMUS 


Forbiger   understands  the  expression  literally.    I    think 
it  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  metaphorical  expression 
for  setting  out,  decamping.    Compare: 
—  "Cum  ccrea  rcges 

Caslra  movent." 

Claud.  Rcqd.  Vrus.  II.  125. 
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520. 

TENTAMUSQUE   VIAM    ET   VELORUM    PANDIMUS    ALAS 


Velorum  PANDIMUS  ALAS.  —  Not  (wilh  Heync)  "extremas 
veloruni  paries,  lacinias,  angulos,"  because  it  is  not 
usual  to  expand  the  sails  to  the  uttermost  immediately 
at  first  setting-  out;  but,  metaphorically  (as  '"fulminis 
ocior  alls,"  En.  V.  319;  "alls  allapsa  sagitta, "  En.  IX. 
57S),  sails  as  swifl  as  wings.  Compare,  exactly  parallel 
to  our  text: 

"Nee  te  quod  classis  centenis  remigat  alls 
Terreal." 

Prop.  IV.  6.  47. 

The  same  figure  (that  of  young  birds  attempting  to  fly) 
is  preserved  in  both  clauses  of  our  text;  as  if  Virgil 
had  said,  'pandimus  alas  et  tentainus  volare'. 


522. 

CUM    PROCUL    OBSCUROS    COLLES    HUMILEMOUE   VIDEMUS 
rPALIAM 


Obscuros,  —  dimly  seen ;  scarcely  distinguishable.  "Du- 
bios  monies,"  Luc.\n.  III.  7.    Compare: 

"Obscuram   (DiJoncm),  qualem  prime  qui  surg-erc  nicnsc 
Aut  vidct,  aut  vidissc  pulat  per  nubila  Uiuam." 

En.   VI.  453; 

where  see  Comment. 


531. 

TEMPLUMOUE    APPAP.ET    IN    ARCE    MINERVAE 


Not    'tcmplum    Minervae',    but    'Arce  Minervac'.    the 
name  ol  the  |)lace  being  Arx  Minervae :  ''OiJpidum  vnl- 
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gari  appellatione  Castro,  quod  antiquum  illud  est  Castrum 
Minervae,  sive  Arx  Minervae,  el  Minervium."  Cluver. 
Ital.  Antiq.  Lib.  IV.  The  Arx  Minervae  is  set  down  in 
Peulinger's  Charta,  'Castra  Minerve*. 


533. 

PORTUS    AB    EUROO    FLUCTU    CURVATDS    IN   ARCUM 
OBJECTAE    SALSA    SPUMANT    ASPERGINE    CAUTES 
IPSE    LATET    GEMINO    DEMITTDNT    BRACHIA    MURO 
TURRITI    SCOPULI    REFUGITOUE    AB    LITTORE    TEMPLUM 


There  is  a  considerable  affinity  between  this  picture 
and  that  with  which  we  are  presented  in  the  first  Book 
(v.  163)  "insula  portum"  &c.,  the  subject  of  each  being" 
a  natural  harbour  at  the  foot  of  high,  rocky  cliffs,  and 
sheltered  in  front,  in  this  case  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  in 
that,  by  an  island.  The  great  distinctive  difference 
between  the  two  pictures  is,  that  in  the  one  before  us 
the  cliffs  are  at  the  far  or  landward  side  of  the  har- 
bour and  are  crowned  by  a  temple,  while  in  that  of 
the  first  Book  they  are  seaward,  at  each  side  of  the 
harbour's  entrance;  so  that  the  view  in  the  former 
case  is  of  a  high,  rocky  hill,  the  top  of  which ,  crowned 
with  a  temide,  retreats  backwards  or  from  the  shore, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  which  advance  forwards  on 
each  side  of  the  harbour  so  as  to  hold  (as  it  were)  or 
embrace  it  between  two  arms  (gemino  demittunt  brachia 
MURO ),  while  in  the  latter  case  the  view  is  of  two  tall  cliffs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  harbour's  entrance,  which,  be- 
coming lower  on  the  landward  side,  run  round  the 
harbour  so  as  to  form  its  landward  boundary,  in  the 
perpendicular  face  of  which,  directly  opposite  the  en- 
trance, and  of  course  low  down  near  the  water's  edge, 
is  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs. 
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549. 

CORNDA    VELATARDM    OBVERTIMUS    ANTENNARUM 
GRAJUGENUMOUE    DOMOS    SUSl'ECTAOUE    LINQUIMUS   ARVA 


'  Obvertimus,  sciz.  pelago ;  nam  si  e  sequ.  versu  d  o- 
niibus  G. ,  h.  e.  liltori,  turn  polius  essel  aver  I  ere 
vela,  antennas."    Heyne. 

Exactly  what  Heyne  says  is  not  the  meaning-,  is 
Ihe  meaning:  We  turn  cornua  antennarum  towards 
the  DOMOS  grajugexum  and  the  suspecta  arva.  And  why 
is  this  the  meaning?  ]:)ecause  then  the  figure  contained 
in  the  word  cornua  is  maintained,  and  the  picture  ren- 
dered complete  and  worthy  of  Virgil;  we  turn  our 
horns  towards  the  enemy  and  so  make  our  retreat; 
retreat  facing  the  enemy  with  our  horns.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  meaning  of  the  passage;  first,  because 
'obvertere'  and  'vertere'  are  the  very  terms  used  to 
express  turning  the  horns  against  an  enemy,  facing 
with  the  horns : 

"Nimisque  ogo  ilium  hominern  metuo  et  formido  male, 
Ne  malus  item  erga  me  sit,  ut  erg-a  ilium  fuit. 
Ne  in  re  secunda  nunc  mihi  obvorlat  cornua." 

Pl.\ut.  Pseud.  IV.  3.  3. 

"Superesl  ea  pars  epistolae ,  (piae  similiter  pro  me 
scripta  in  memetipsum  vertit  cornua."  Apul.  de  Magia 
81;  and  secondly,  Ijecause  the  horns  of  the  'antennae', 
and  indeed  the  whole 'antennae',  are  necessarily,  when 
the  vessel  sets  sail,  turned,  not  like  the  prows  toward 
the  sea,  but  exactly  the  opposite  way,  i.  e.  toward  the 
land,  such  being  the  effect  of  the  fair  wind  (i.  e.  ol 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  land),  viz.  to  force  or  belly 
out  the  sails  toward  the  sea,  and  of  course  cause  the 
retaining  'antennae'  and  their  horns  to  point  exactly 
in  the  same  proportion  toward  land.  This  effect  of  the 
fair  wind    is   to    be   seen   as  plainly  as  possible  in  Ihe 
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view   which   the   Valicnn   Fragm.    (see   Bottari,    p.  92) 
gives  of  Eneas  sailing  from  Carthage. 


551. 

HINC    SINUS    IlERCULKI    SI    VERA    EST    FAMA    TARENTI 
CERNITUR 


,0- 


"Hence  we  behold  the  bay  that  bears  the  name 
Of  proud  Tarenlum,  proud  to  share  the  fame 
Of  Hercules,  thoug-h  by  a  dubious  claim." 

Wordsworth. 

No;  the  structure  is  not  'hinc  cernilur  sinus  Tarenti', 
for  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
port  of  Castrum  Miiiervae,  but  hinc,  after  leaving  this 
place  or  next  after  leaving  this  place,  sinus  tarenti  cer- 
NiTUR,  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  is  seen  by  us. 


555. 

ET  GEMITUM  INGENTEM  PELAGI  PULSATAQUE  SAXA 
AUDIMUS  LONGE  FRACTASQUE  AD  LITTORA   VOCES 
EXSULTANTQUE  VADA   ATQUE   AESTU  MISCENTUR  A REN A E 


The  grandest  description  with  which  T  am  acquainted 
of  perhaps  the  grandest  object  in  nature,  the  roaring 
of  an  agitated  sea.  The  third  Book  of  the  Eneis, 
lavishly  interspersed  with  these  fine  descriptive  sketches 
of  natural  objects  and  scenery,  affords  rest  and  re- 
freshment to  the  reader's  mind  between  the  intensely, 
almost  painfully,  concentrated  dramatic  actions  of  the 
second  and  fourth  Books.  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Ludi  of  the  fifth  Book  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  sixth. 

The   GEMITUM   INGENTEM   PELAGI  is  termed  by  a  living 
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poel  (1847)  in  a  line  line,  and  with  a  happy  extension 
of  the  ordinary  metaphor, 

—  "Thurlo  che  niaiida  la  bocca  del  mar." 
See   Cmiti  Lirici   di  G.   Prati   (of  Riva  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda  in  the  Italian  Tyrol).  Milano,  1843. 

Fractasqde  ad  littora  voces.  —  The  structure  is 
not  'fractas  ad  httora',  but  'voces  ad  littora';  the  voices 
or  sounds  were  not  broken  on,  or  against,  the  shore, 
l)Ut  there  were  at  the  shore    broken  sounds.     Compare: 

-  "Vox 
Audiluv  fraelos  sonitus  imilala  tubarum." 

Georg   IV.  71. 
"Hie  turpis  Cybcles  cl  fracta  voce  loquendi 
Libertas." 

Juv.  II.  111. 

"Mars  eminus  conspicatus  nuptias  tenero  cum  admira- 
lionis  obtutu  languidiore  fractior  voce  laudavit,  pro- 
fundaque  visus  est  traxisse  suspiria."  Mart,  capell. 
IX.  889. 


571. 

SED    HORRIFICIS    JUXTA    TONAT    AETNA    RUINIS 
INTERDUMQUE    ATRUM    PRORUMPIT    AD    AETHERA    NUBEM 
TURBINE    FUMANTEM    PICEO    ET    CANDENTE   FA  VILLA 
ATTOLLITOUE    GLOBOS    FLAMMAKUM    ET    SIDERA    LAMBIT 
INTERDUM    SCOPULOS    AVULSAOUE    VISCERA    MONTIS 
ERIGIT    ERUCTANS    LloUEFACTAOUE    SAXA    SUB    AURAS 
CUM    GEMITU    GLOMERAT    FUNDOQUE    EXAESTUAT    IMO 
FAMA    EST    ENCELADI    SEMIUSTUM    FULMINE    CORPUS 
URGERI    MOLE    IIAC   INGENTEMQUE   INSUPER    AETNAM 
IMPOSITAM    RUPTIS    FLAMMAM    EXSPIRARE    CAMINIS 
ET    FESSDM    OUOTIES    MUTET    LATUS    INTREMERE    OMNEM 
MURMURE    TRINACRIAM    ET    CAELUM    SUBTEXERE    FUMO 


Glo.mkiiat  ,  —  not  forms  into  a  ball,  as  shown  by 
Ovid's  linding  it  necessary  to  add  'in  orbcs'  to  'glomerat' 
in  order  lo  express  that  idea: 
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"Sive  rudem  primos  lanam  g-lomorabat  in  orbes." 

Ovid.  Metam.  VI.  19; 
but  throws  up  rapidly  one  after  the  other ,  so  rapidly 
that  the  objects  thrown  up  seem  to  be  added  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form  one  body ,  the  essential  notion  of 
'glomerare'  being  to  form  into  one  by  successive  addi- 
tion. Compare  "glomerare  manum  bello,"  En.  II.  315, 
not  to  form  a  round  band,  but  to  form  a  band  by 
successive  additions. 

FuNDOouE  EXAESTUAT  iMO.  —  Tiiose  woi'ds  constilulo 
the  grand  winding  up,  the  com|)letion  of  the  picture, 
carrying  the  reader  back  beyond  the  two  divisions 
iNTERDUM    and  iNTERDUM,    to   the   commencing  statement, 

HORRIFICIS    JUXTA     TONAT     AETNA     RUINIS.       And     SUCh    is    the 

way  in  which  Virgil's  most  elaborate  sentences  are 
usually  wrought,  the  last  clause,  though  in  strict 
grammar  connected  only  with  the  clause  immediately 
preceding,  having  yet  a  connexion  in  the  sense  with 
the  outsetting  statement,  or  thesis,  and  so  winding  up 
and  rounding  the  whole.  In  like  manner  caelum  sub- 
TEXERE  FUMO,  vcrs.  582,  though  in  grammatical  strictness 
connected  only  with  intremere  omnem  murmure  trinacriam, 
refers  back  past  that  clause,  to  aetnam  ruptis  exspirare 
CAMiNis,  with  which,  and  not  with  intremere  omnem  mur- 
mure trinacriam,  it  would  have  been  placed  in  connexion 
by  an  English  writer,  who  instead  of  saying  that  En- 
celadus's  flames  burst  out  through  Etna,  and,  as  often 
as  he  turned,  all  Trinacria  shook  and  sent  up  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  would  have  said,  "the  flames  and  smoke 
proceeding  from  the  body  of  Enceladus  burst  out 
through  Etna,  and  every  time  he  turned,  the  whole 
island  shook."  In  other  words,  an  English  writer 
would  have  been  sure  that  his  readers  would  have 
understood  him  literally  if  he  had  said,  "Etna  threw 
out  the  tire,  and  all  Trinacria  threw  out  the  smoke." 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  the  passages  not  only 
the  sense,  but  the  grammar,  renuiins  perfect,  if,  all  the 
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inlermeiliale  and  filling--up  parts  being  left  out,  the  con- 
cluding; is  subjoined  immediately  to  the  commencing 
clause : 

....    IIORRIFUIS    JUXTA    TU.NAT    AETNA    RUINIS 

FUNDOQl'E    EX.\ESTUAT    IMO. 

AETXAM 

I.MPOSITAM    RUl'TIS    KLAM.AIAM    EXSPIRARE    CAMIiMS 
ET    CAELUM    SUBTEXERE    lU.MO. 

Compare  the  exactly  similar  structure,  jEn.   J\  820: 

"Subsidunt  undae,  lumidumque  sub  axe  tonanli 
Sternitiir  aequor  aquis,  fugiunl  vasto  aethere  nimbi;" 

where  the  sense  and  grammar  are  both  complete,   the 

intermediate  filling-up  clause  being  left  out: 

"Subsidunt  undae 

fug-iunt  vasto  aethere  nimbi." 

See  also  Comm.  En.  I.  483;  III.  317;  IV.  483. 

InSUPER    AETNAM    IMPOSITAM     RUPTIS     FLAMMAM     EXSPIRARE 

CAMiNis,  —  The  sense  is,  not  that  Etna  in  its  present 
form  (i.  c.  hollowed  out  and  having  a  passage  through 
it  by  which  the  fire,  which  was  consuming  Enceladus, 
might  escape)  was  placed  on  the  top  of  Enceladus,  but 
that  Etna,  while  it  was  still  a  solid  mountain,  was 
placed  on  (he  top  of  Enceladus,  and  thai  the  flames 
proceeding  from  him  burst  a  passage  through  it, 
rumpehant  caminos ;  burst  out  and  flamed  through  the 
sides  of  the  nxountain  as  the  fire  sometimes  bursts  and 
breaks  out  through  the  sides  of  a  stove.  The  image 
is  the  more  correct,  in  as  much  as  the  eruptions  of 
Etna,  as  well  as  of  other  vulcanoes ,  are  apt  not  to 
follow  the  track  of  previous  eruptions,  but  to  make 
new  openings  for  themselves  through  the  solid  sides 
of  the  mountain. 

Caelum  subtexere.  —  Goethe  has  a|)plicd  the  same 
idea  figuratively  with  great  effect:  "Seit  dcr  Zeit  ist 
mir's  als  wiire  der  Himmel  mit  einem  schwarzen  Flor 
iiberzogen."  Eymont,  Act  IV. 
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585. 


NAM  NEQUE  ERANT  ASTRORUM  IGNES  NEC  LUCIDUS   AETHRA 
SIDEREA  POLUS  OBSCURO  SED  NUBILA   CAELO 
ET  LUNAM  IN  NIMBO  NOX  INTEMPESTA  TENEBAT 


JNox   INTEMPESTA  —   precisely   the  '' Nv^  KazovXag    ol 
Apollonius  Rhotlius: 

"AvTtxu   Ss  Kqijtuiov  vnsi)  f.iFya   XieiTfia   S^fovrag 
iN'i'l   Kfo^Bi,   Ti]v  TTfQ  T£   K<(TovXndu   xixhjaxovat, 
iVi'xt'    olotjv   oi'X   rtcTTfia   di'iaxurfv,   ovh   ai.ia(jvyaL 
Mrjvfjg.   Ov^avo&tr  di   fifhiv  /«0(,',  ijs  tic  a).hj 
S1q(uqsi   (ixoTn/   ^v/utuiv  unovva  i^f/jgd-tiior. 

Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  1694. 


606. 

SI  PEREO  HOMIM'M  MANIBUS  PERIISSE  JllVABlT 


"Sal  se  beatum,    qui  manu  socia  volens  occumberel. 
Apul.  Metam.  IV.  2. 


619. 

IPSE  ARDUUS  ALTAQUE  PULSAT 
SIDERA  DI  TALEM  TERRIS  AVERTITE  PESTEM 
NEC  VISU  FACILIS  NEC  DICTU  AFFABILIS  ULLl 


Altaque  PULSAT  SIDERA.  —  "Tangit  alia  aslra."  Ruaeus. 
"Sil.  Hal.  XVII.  651  :  'Tangens  Tirynthius  aslra'."  Wagner. 
—  "Un  chc  col  capo 


Tocca  le  stellc." 


Caro. 
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—  "Er  selhst  hochrag-end  bcriihret 
Hohes  Gestirn." 

Voss. 

And  Dryden,  more  poelical,  Ijiil  not  less  incorrecl. : 

"Our  monstrous  hosl,  of  more  than  human  size, 

Erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  skies." 

The  idea  is  much  stronger:  so  fall  that  he  knocks, 
hits,  thumps ,  or  humps  the  stars  (sciz.  with  his  head) 
as  he  walks.     Compare: 

"Quod  si  me  lyricis  valibus  insercs 
Suhlimi  feriam  sidera  vertice." 

HoR.  Carm.  I.  1.  35. 

The  notion  of  hitting,  knocking,  or  thumping  is  insepa- 
rable from  '|Hil''^r6'. 

Nec  visu  facilis,  NEC  DicTU  AFFABiLis  uLLi.  —  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Met.  XIII.  760,  speaking  of  the  same  Po- 
lyphemus : 

—  "Visus  ab  hospite  nullo 
Impune;" 

and  Pliny,  Paneg.  48,  speaking-  of  Domitian:  "Ad  haec 
ipse  occursu  quoque  visuque  terribilis  —  non  adire 
quisquam,  non  alloqui  audebat." 


637. 

ARGOLICI    CLIPEI    AUT    PHOEBEAE    LAMPADIS    IKSTAR 


As  large,  round,  and  glaring ,  as  an  Argolic  shield 
or  the  sun.  Besides  the  citations  of  La  Cerda,  com- 
pare Ammian,  XXIV.  2:  "Conlinentem  occupant  arcem, 

cujus  medietas  in  sublime  consurgens,  lereti 

ambitu  Argolici  scuti  speciem  ostendebat,  nisi  quod  a 
septentrione   id    quod   rolundilati   deerat,    in   Euphratis 
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fliienta  projectae  caules  eminentius  liiebanlur."  From 
which  passage  it  appears  further  that  the  dislinclion 
drawn  by  La  Cerda  and  the  eommentalors  between 
'elypeus'  and  'scutum'  was  not  very  strictly  observed 
by  the  Latin  writers. 


646. 

CUM    VITAM    IN    SILVIS    INTER    DESERTA    FERARUM 

LUSTRA    DOMOSgUE    TRAHO    VASTOSOUE    AB    RUPE    CYCLOPAS 

PROSPICIO 


Ab  RUPE  belongs  to  cyclopas,  not  to  prospicio: 

First,  because  the  poet  has  placed  il  in  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  former  than  the  latter;  jammed  in,  as 
it  were,  between  vastos  and  cyclopas,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  separated  from  them  without  violence.  Compare  En. 
I.  297 ,  where  from  the  mere  position  of  the  words  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  structure  is,  not  as  hitherto 
universally  supposed  'claudentur  ferro  et  compagibus 
arctis',  but  '  dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arclis'. 

Secondly,  because  joined  to  cyclopas  it  enhances 
vastos,  and  so  improves  the  picture;  whereas  joined 
to  PROSPICIO  it  weakens  vastos  without  strengthening 
PROSPICIO,  and  therefore  deteriorates  the  picture. 

Thirdly,  because,  as  correctly  observed  by  Heyne, 
who  might  have  confirmed  his  observation  from  Homer, 
Odyss.  IX.  113: 

'■^Alk   or/   vi})i]l(x)v  OQEwv  vaiovai  xuQijva," 

the  Cyclops  are  described  fvv.  644,  655,  675)   as  fre- 
quenting the  heights. 

I  take  part  therefore  with  La  Cerda  and  Heyne 
against  Donatus,  Wunderlich,  Handius,  Voss,  and  For- 
biger,    in   understanding  ab   rupe   cyclopas   prospicio  to 
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mean  ' prospicio  Cyclopus  in  rupibus,  a  parte  ruphim', 
on  the  mountain;  a  use  made  of  'ab'  not  only  by 
Virj^il  himself,  but  very  commonly  by  other  writers: 
"Vicino  a  limite,"  Eel.  I.  54;  ''Ostendit  ab  aethere 
nubem,"  En.  VII.  143.  "Utrimque  ab  cornibus  positos." 
Liv.  I.  37.  "Una  pars  attingit  a  Sequanis  et  Helvetiis 
flunien  Rhenum."  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  1.  "Castra  ab  de- 
cuniana  porta  non  munita  esse."  Caes.  B.  G.  III.  25. 
"E.xercitus  hoslium  duo,  unus  ab  Urbe,  alter  a  Gallia, 
obslant."  Sall.  B.  Cat.  58.  "Visas  noclurno  tempore 
ab  occidente  laces  ardoremque  cacli."  Cic.  inCatil.  III.8. 
—  "Ecce  vig-il  rutilo  patcfecil  ab  oilu 
Purpureas  Aurora  fores." 

Ovid.  }Iclum.  II.  112. 

Achaemenides  concealed  in  the  woods  (m  silvis) 
looks  out  on  the  Cyclops  where  they  are  tending-  their 
flocks  in  the  rocky,  mountain  pastures  (ab  rupe).  On 
Ihe  contrary,  it  the  structure  be  'prospicio  ab  rupe', 
our  author  has  placed  not  the  Cyclops,  but  Achaeme- 
nides, in  the  conspicuous  situation,  and  so  exposed  him 
to  the  very  object  from  which  he  was  hiding. 

P'or   'rupes'    used    in    the    sense   of   mountain,    see 
Eel.   VI.  29: 

"Nee  tanlum  Phoebo  g-audet  Parnassia  rupes; 
Nee  tantum  Rhodopc  miranliir  el  Ismarus  Orphca." 


655. 

VIX  EA  FATUS  ERAT  SUMMO   CUM  .MONTE   VIDEMUS 
IPSUM  INTER  PECUDES  VASTA   SE  MOLE   MOVENTEM 
PASTOREM  POLYPHEMUM  ET   l.rfTORA   NOTA    PETENTEM 
MONSTRUM   HORRENDU.M  INFORME  INOKNS   GUI   LUMEN  ADE.MTl'M 
TRUNCA   MANU  PINUS  REGIT  ET  VESTKilA  FIRiMAT 

"In  Mediceo  (Mediceo  iiomami  sciz.)    el  codicibus  ali- 
quot   aliis    anli<|.    manh    seplimo    casu    legitnr.     Kt    ubi 
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'maniinr  est  quarto  casu  in  cod.  MSS.  fere  passim 
uliiinam  conlaetain  observes.  Esset  vero  senlenliae 
ordo:  Pinus  trunca  manu ,  vel  gestala  manu,  regit 
adempUim  lumen,  et  vestigia  firmat."    Pierius. 

This  testimony  as  to  the  reading  is  as  good  and 
decisive,  as  this  judgment  respecting  the  strucUire  is 
erroneous;  regit  operates  neither,  with  Pierius,  on 
ADEMTUM  LUMEN,  uor,  wilh  Ladcwig  and  others,  on 
VESTIGIA,  but,  with  Forbiger  and  Wagner,  on  'eum' un- 
derstood. I  have  myself  personally  examined  only  three 
MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Leipzig  Nos.  35 
and  36,  and  the  Dresden.  In  the  first  I  have  found 
MANU  with  'manum'  superscribed;  in  the  second  manu; 
in  the  third  'manum'.  Bersmann ,  although  adopting 
'manum',  informs  us  thai  his  MS.  has  manu.  Nicholas 
Heinsius  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  editor  who  has 
adopted  manu,  for  which  great  and  manifest  improve- 
ment, I  think  Virgil's  admirers  should  be  grateful  to  him. 

Lumen.  —  Not,  as  at  vers.  635,  the  eye,  but,  as  En. 
II.  85  (where  see  Comm.),    the  light  of  dmj. 


684. 

CONTRA  JUSSA  MONENT  HELEN!   SCYLLAM  ATQUE   CHARYBDIM 

INTER  UTRAMQUE  VIAM  LETI  DISCRIMINE  PARVO 

NI  TENEANT  CURSUS  CERIUM  EST  DARE  LINTEA  RETRO 


1  think  this  passage  is  to  be  thus  unravelled:  'Contra, 
Heleni  jussa  monenl  ni  (ne)  teneant  cursus  inter  Scyllam 
atque  Charybdim,  utramque  (et  Scyllam  et  Cliarybdim), 
viam  leti,  discrimine  parvo ,  i.  e.  viam  prope  letalem, 
non  mullum  a  leto  distanlem.  Igilur  consilium  capiunt 
redeundi,  sciz.  Cyclopas  versus'.  While  the  Trojans 
are  in  the  very  act  of  fleeing  in  trepidation  from  the 
Cyclops,    i.  e.  out  of  the  port,    they  find  that  the  wind 
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will  cerlainly  carry  them  up  the  straits;  but  that  way 
they  dare  not  take;  therefore  they  determine  to  |)ut 
back  and  face  the  lesser  danger  from  which  they  were 
fleeing-.  But  behold,  the  wind  veers  on  the  instant  and 
carries  them  away  clear  of  both  dangers,  and  in  the 
very  direction  of  their  voyage,  (a)  Utramoue,  viam  leti 
DiscRiMiNE  PARVO  is  our  author's  usual  parenthetic  or 
subsidiary  clause,  descriptive  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  and  filling  up  and  completing-,  but  not  necessary 
to,  the  sense,  which  is  perfect  the  clause  being 
omitted:  'Jussa  Heleni  monent  ue  leneant  cursus  inter 
Scyllam  alque  Charybdim'.  (h)  Viam  leti  discrimike 
PARVo,  Ihe  way  of  death  all  but  a  little,  almost  certain- 
ly the  way  of  death;  precisely  the  rvid^i]  nanaiftaaig 
oXtt^ooi!'  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  speaking  of  the  self- 
same dangerous  navigation : 

—    ■■//./'    f/f    rtitt 
Kfia,   udi   Jifo   tvtOij   ye   Truoaijiian^  fafffr'    o?.ei)^(Jov.' 

Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  831. 

Com[»are  the  same  Apollonius,  IV.    1510: 

"Oi'(5   oaaor   nii/itor   fs   Aidu   ytyntai   o(^/oc." 

Also, 

—  "Tenui  discrimitie  leti 
Esse  suos.'" 

En.  .r.  5J1. 

—  "Leti  diseiimiua   [jar\a." 

£n.  I  a:  143. 

(c)  Viam  refers,  not  to  the  journey  or  passage  of  the 
Trojans  inter  scylla.m  atoue  charybdim,  but  is  ap[)lied 
to  leti  in  the  same  way  as  'janua '  to  '  leto  ',  En.  II.  661 ; 
as  if  Virgil  had  said:  'Ulramquc  (sciz.  Scyllam  atque 
Charybdim),  januam  leti  discrimine  parvo ',  almost  the 
sure  door  (way)  to  death.  /7/yServlus's  observation,  "An 
tiqui  Ni  pro  ne  ponebani,  qua  parlicula  plcnus  est  IMau- 
tus,"  and  the  recognition  by  Douatus  (ad  Terent.  Eun. 
III.  3)  of  iM  in  this  very  passage  ("Ni  ne  sigiiilical, 
et  Ne  non.    Ni   pro   ne  Virgilius,   leti    i>istiiiMi.\E   parvo 
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Ni  teneant"  )  are,  I  think,  more  than  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  make  a  difficuily  about  ni  used  in  the  sense 
of  'ne\  Virgil  seems  to  have  used  the  ancient  form 
on  this  occasion  (as  he  has  elsewhere  used  'olli'  for 
'illi')  for  the  sake  of  the  more  agreeable  sound  —  to 
avoid  the  alliteration  'ne-te-ne-'.  'Ne'  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gudian  (a  manu  prima). 

The  reader,  even  although  he  decide  against  this 
interpretation,  and  applaud  Wagner  for  having-  cast  the 
whole  three  lines  out  of  the  text  as  incapable  of  any 
good  sense,  will  at  least  excuse  me  for  an  attempt  lo 
preserve  to  Virgil  three  entire  verses;  to  the  picture, 
the  view  of  the  Trojans  putting  out  of  port  and  imme- 
diately putting  back  again;  and  to  the  context,  the  ne- 
cessary   connecting    link  between    "Praecipites   metus 

acer  agit secundis,"  and  "Ecce  autem  Boreas"  etc. 

The  three  lines  being  cast  out,  'autem'  becomes  in- 
correct, and  '  ecce  autem '  doubly  so,  because  then  the 
wind  from  the  direction  of  the  straits  agrees  with  the 
'inceptum'  of  the  Trojans,  which  was  to  leave  port 
and  flee  away;  the  three  lines  being  preserved,  'ecce 
autem'  becomes  not  only  correct,  but  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  they  did  not 
sail,  as  they  had  determined,  directly  back  into  port 
(CERTUM  EST  DARE  LiNTEA  RETRO ) ,  but,  ou  the  Contrary, 
proceeded  immediately  on  their  direct  voyage  forward: 
"Vivo  praetervehor"  &c. 

Teneant  cursus,  —  simi)ly  steer,  sail,  hold  their 
voyage;  compare: 

"Hue  cursum  Iliacas  vento  tenuisse  carinas." 

En.  ir.  46. 

So,  "Fugam  tenuisse,"    En.  III.  283,  simply,  fled. 

Dare  lintea  retro,  —  simply,  to  put  back,  viz.  into 
the  port  which  they  were  upon  the  point  of  leaving. 

The  difficuily,  which  all  the  commentators  have 
found  in  this  passage,  seems  lo  me  to  have  arisen 
from    their    understanding    viam    to    be   spoken    of  the 
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journey  of  Ihe  Trojans;  of  the  waij  past  Scylla,  or  past 
Charybdis.  "Jussa  Heleni  nionent,  ne  vela  leneant  cur- 
sus  inter  lUramqiie  viani,  videlicet  inter  Scyllani  alqiie 
Charybdin,  parvo  leti  discrimine."  La  Cerda.  "Viani 
inter  (per)  Scyllam  el  Charybdim  utramque  (i.  e.  sive 
viam  per  Scyllam,  sive  per  Charyl)dim  elegeris)  parvo 
discrimine  esse  viam  leti,  nisi  in  tempore  cursus  teneanl." 
Jahn.  '^'Utramque  viam  inter  Scyllam  atqiie  Charybdim, 
sive  dextrum  littus  legenles  Scyllae,  sive  sinislro  liltori 
propius  naviganles  Charybdi  appropinquarimus,  parvo 
discrimine  leti  esse."  B'orbiger. 
"Doch  warnt  Helenas  Wort,  dass  Scylla  hindurch  und  Charybdis 

Beiderlei  Weg-  hinfiibr'  auf  dcs  Todes  angrenzendem  Rande, 

Wenn  man  nicht  halle  den  Lauf." 

Voss. 

And  so  the  Baskerville  punctuation  of  the  passage: 
"Contra  jussa  monent  Heleni,  Scyllam  alque  Charybdim, 
Inter  utramque  viam,  leti  discrimine  parvo, 
Ni  teneant  cursus;" 

ViAM  being  joined  with  leti  and  not  with  utramoue, 
and  understood  in  the  sense  of  'janua  leti'.  En.  II.  661 ; 
'via  mortis',  Georg.  III.  482;  'via  salutis',  En.  VI.  96, 
and  the  clause  utramoue  viam  leti  discrimine  parvo  being 
recognised  as  parenthetic,  or  subsidiary  to  the  prece- 
ding clause,  and  the  following  punctuation  being  adop- 
ted, the  whole  passage  becomes  at  once  clear  and  in- 
telligible: 

CONTRA,    JUSSA    MONENT    HELEN!    SCYLLAM    ATQUE    CHARYBDIM 

INTER    (utramque,    VIAM    LETI    DISCRIMINE    PARVO) 

NI    TENEANT    CURSUS :    CERTUM    EST    DARE    LINTEA    RETRO. 

I  agree  with  both  the  Hcinsii,  and  almost  all  the 
modern  editors  in  rejecting  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
Fragm.  'movent',  although  I  have  myself  found  it  in 
three  of  the  Vienna  (viz.  116.  117.  118),  in  two  of  the 
Gotha  (viz.  54  &  236),  and  in  No.  18059  of  the  Munich 
MSS.  I  have  found  monent  in  the  Gudian,  Petrarchian, 
Ambrosian  (Nos.  79  and  107),  Vienna  (Nos.  113.  115. 
120.  121),  Munich  (Nos.  21562  and  305),   Gotha  No.  55, 
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Leipzig  (No.  35,  a  man.  sec,  and  No.  36),  Dresden,  and 
Klosler-Neuburg-.  What  sense  it  is  possible  to  make 
out  of  the  reading-  'movent',  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  discover. 


696. 

ORE    ARETHUSA    TUO    SICULIS    CONFUNDITUR    UNDIS 


In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Arethusa  is,  not  a  river,  but  a  spring, 
sorgente,  or  welling  fountain,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
sea,  so  near  the  sea  that,  if  it  were  not  protected  by 
an  embankment,  it  would  be  entirely  covered  and 
overwhelmed  by  it.  See  not  only  the  ancient  Geo- 
graphers and  modern  travellers,  but  Cicero  in  Verrem 
III.  53  (Ed.  Ernesli):  "Qui  fluctu  lotus  operirelur,  nisi 
munilione  ac  mole  lapidum  a  mari  disjunctus  esset." 
Hence  Virgil's  expression.  'Qui  nunc  Siculis  undis 
confunditur  ore  tuo ,  Arethusa':  j»«*<y^^  out  throvgh  thy 
fountain,  Arethusa,  and  immediately  mixes  with  the  sea. 
Ore  ARETHUSA  TUO.  —  Not,  through  thy  fountain,  0 
river  Arethusa,  but  through  thy  fountain,  0  nymph 
Arethusa,  i.  e.  through  the  fountain  Arethusa.  Com- 
pare (En.  I.  250): 

"Unde  per  ora  novom  magno  cum  iminmuc  montis 
II  mare  proruptum;" 

where  see  Comment. 

Alfieri    seems   wholly    lo    have    misunderstood    Ihe 
passage : 

—   "Sg-orgando  I'oiida  Eloa 
Nel  seno  stesso,   ove  tua  Sicul'  onda 
Sporg-i,  Arctusa,  lu." 
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716. 

SIC  PATER   AENEAS  TNTENTIS   OMNIBUS  UNUS 
FATA   RENARRABAT  DIVUM  CURSUSQUE  DOCEBAT 
CONTICUIT  TANDEM  FACTOQUE  HIC  FINE  QUIEVIT 


iXENAimABAT.  —  "Aiil  pro  siiTipIici  el  vulgari  narrare 
posilum,  poetarum  more,  aut  ad  euni  niodum  formatum, 
quo  ix'peti  el  iterari  res,  quas  narramus ,  dicunliir." 
Heyne.  ("Hoc  verum."  Wagner). 

On  the  contrary  I  think  that  the  compound  verb  is 
here  used  instead  of  the  simple, 

First,  according  to  Ihe  general  principle  that  a  com- 
pound verb  is  stronger  and  more  dignified  than  its 
simple,  as  for  instance  'refringo'  stronger  and  more 
dignified  than  'frango',  'rescindo'  than  'scindo',  're- 
vello'  than  'vello',  'refugio '  than  'fugio',  'relinquo'  than 
'linquo '. 

Secondly,  because  in  the  particular  instance  the 
simple  verb  was  peculiarly  ill  calculated  to  confer 
dignity,  in  as  much  as  it  was  generally  used  in  fami- 
liar conversation  and  writing  in  the  sense  of  'aio', 
'dico',  'loquor':  "Narro  tibi,  haec  loca  venusta  sunt, 
abdila  certe."  Cic.  ad  Alt.  XV.  16.  "Narro  tibi,  plane 
relegatus  videor,  postquam  in  Formiano  sum."  Cic. 
lb.  11.  11. 

Thirdly,  because  'narro'  in  composition  with  're' 
acquiring  not  the  iterative,  as  most  erroneously 
supposed  by  Servius,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner, 
and  others,    but  the  retrospective  force,  (compare: 

—  "Ipse  alta  seductus  nienle  renarral 
Principia  irariim." 

Stat.  Theb.  III.  400; 
and 

"Mutuaque  exorsae  Thebas  Arg-osque  renarranl." 

Stat.  Theb.  All.  390.) 
was  capable  of  indicating  with  greater  distinctness  and 
certainty    that    Ihe   fates    spoken    of  were  not    future 
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fates  which  were  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  but  fates  al- 
ready past  and  actually  accomplished.  This  retro- 
spective force  of  the  particle  're'  is  found,  more  or 
less  strongly  marked,  in  a  great  many  verbs  in  which 
it  has  not  been  suflicienliy  distinguished  by  philologists ; 
ex.  gr.  "ad  poenas  rqjoscent,"  En.  II.  139,  with  a 
retrospect  to  the  previously  committed  crime ;  "rderunt 
thalamo  slratisque  rqionunt,"  En.  IV.  392,  (with  a  re- 
trospect to  'suscipiunt  famulae'),  render  up,  give  up 
7vhat  they  had  received.  So  also  :  "Tu  pias  laetis  ani- 
mas  rqDonis  sedibus,"  Hor.  Od.  I.  10.  17 ,  with  a  re- 
trospect to  his  having  received  the  souls  in  charge. 
"Finibus  Atticis  r^ddas  incolumem,"  Hor.  Od.  I.  3.  6, 
also  with  a  retrospect  lo  the  charge  it  had  received. 
"Vox  ;rddita  fertur  ad  aures,"  En.  III.  40,  with  a  re- 
trospect to  the  investigations  of  Eneas.  ''i?^dduntur 
Salio  honores,"  En.  V.  347,  with  a  retrospect  to  the 
honors  having  been  merited  and  duly  earned  by  Sa- 
lius,  &c.  &c. 

Similar  to  the  Latin  'renarro'  is  the  Italian  ridico  : 
"Ch'io  ridica  Di  quel  campo  ogni  duce  ed  ogni  schiera." 
Tasso,  Gems.  Lib.  I.  36.  "lo  non  so  ben  ridir  com' 
i'  v'  enlrai.     Dante,  Inferno,  I.  10. 

QuiEviT,  —  is  not  "narrare  desiit"  (Wagner),  be- 
cause so  unterstood  it  were  (as  correctly  observed 
by  Wunderlich)  a  mere  tautology  of  conticuit  ;  neither 
is  it  (as  Burmann  and  Wunderlich,  endeavoring  to  avoid 
the  tautology,  have  interpreted  it,)  "somno  se  tradidit," 
because  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  so  skilled  a  master 
of  the  poetic  art  would  have  called  upon  his  reader  to 
imagine  the  breaking  up  of  this  great  entertainment, 
and  the  departure  of  the  guests  and  of  Eneas  himself, 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  narrow  interval,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  in  the  no  interval,  between  the 
words  FACTO  mc  fine  and  ouievit,  when  he  had  close 
at  hand  (sciz.  in  the  space  between  the  two  Books, 
or,   as  it  were,    in  the  pause  between  the    two  acts  of 
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his  drama)  the  exactly  suilaljle  place  and  opportunity 
for  such  elHpsis. 

I  reject  therefore  both  interpretations,  and  under- 
stand nuiEViT  in  its  strictly  literal  sense  of  becoming 
quiet  or  still.  Conticuit,  he  whisted  or  became  silent; 
FACTOouE  mc  FINE,  mid  having  here  brought  his  narra- 
tive to  a  close,  quievit,  became  still.  In  the  passage 
so  understood  there  is  not  only  no  tautology,  but  each 
of  the  three  expressions  of  which  it  consists,  has  its 
own  distinct  and  appropriate  meaning,  conticuit  signi- 
fying his  becoming  silent,  facto  fine  the  conclusion  of 
Ills  narration,  quievit  the  cessation  of  his  action.  Com- 
pare Stat.  Theb.  IV.  404: 

—  "Sic  fata  g-elalis 
VuUibus,  et  Baccho  jam  demigrante,  quievit;" 

where  the  words  'gelatis  vultibus ',  and  'Baccho  dcmi- 
granle'  sufficiently  shew  that  'quievit'  means,  rested  not 
merely  from  speaking,  but  from  energ etic  action. 
Compare  En.  VI.  226:  "Flamma  quievit,"  the  flame 
rested  from  action,  ceased  to  play ;  also  f^iv.  III.  58 
(Ed.  Bipont.):  "Manesque  Virginiae,  mortuae  quam 
vivae  felicioris,  per  tot  domes  ad  petendas  poenas  va- 
gali,  nullo  relicto  sonte,  tandem  quieverunt;"  at 
last  rested  entirely ,  became  perfectly  quiet.  So  also 
En.  VII.  298:  "Odiis  aut  cxsaturata  quievi;"  ceased 
entirely  from  doing  any  tiling ;  and  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Pi- 
son.  379: 

"Ludcre  qui  nescit,  campostribus  abstincl  arniis, 
Indoctusque  pilae  discivc  Irochivc  quicscit;" 

abstains  from  the  game,  remains  quiet.  So  also  the 
substantive  'quies'  (whether  signifying  the  quiet  of 
sleep,  or  the  quiet  of  death)  is  always  cessation,  uol 
from  speech  only,  but  from  all  action. 

Between  this  last  verse  of  the  third  Book  and  the 
first    verse   of  the   second  Book   there  is  a  parallelism 
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which  seems  worliiy  of  observation;  there,  al  the  be- 
ginnins'  oI'Eneas's  iiarralion,  all  the  company  not  merely 
"eonliciiere,"  bill  "'intenti  ora  tenebant;"  here,  at  the 
ch;)se  of  the  narration  ,  Eneas  himsell'  not  merely  con- 
TicuiT,  but,  I'Acro   inc  fine,   ouievit. 


IV. 


Or  all  the  pictures  which  il  has  been  Ihe  delight  of 
eminent  artists  to  sketch  after  the  model  of  the  'Infclix 
Phoenissa',  perhaps  the  loveliest  is  the  Sofonisba  of 
Trissino;  the  loveliest  in  the  simple  dignity  of  the  style, 
in  the  unaffected  pathos  of  the  sentiments,  in  the  ten- 
derness, resolution  and  devotion  of  the  unforlnnale 
heroine,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  in  the  absence  of  the 
wearying  monotony  of  rhyme,  the  tragedy  of  Trissino 
being-,  I  believe,  the  first  example  in  modern  lang-uages 
(certainly  the  first  of  any  consideration)  of  poetry 
without  rhyme.  The  Sofonisba  of  Alfieri  (also  in  blank 
verse,  but,  like  all  Alfieri's  productions,  wholly  destitute 
of  pathos)  is  not  cast  at  all  in  the  mould  of  Dido. 

In  the  Oeuvres  et  meslanfjes  poetiques  d'Estienne 
Jodelle ,  sicur  de  Lymodin,  published  at  Paris  in  15S3 
(and  of  which  a  copy,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen, 
is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi  al  Paris),  is  a  tragedy  entitled  Didon  se  sacri/'iant, 
Tragedie  d'Estienne  Jodelle,  Parisicn.  This  tragedy,  on 
the  model  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  with  choruses, 
is  written  in  so  truly  poetic  a  s[Mrit  as  to  be  well 
worthy  of  republication,  notwithstanding-  that  it  is  dis- 
figured by  such  misapprehensions  of  Virgil's  meaning 
as  the  following : 

• —  "qu"  alors  il  iie  jouisse 
Dc  rcirnc  ny  de  vie,  ains  mourant  a  grande  peine 
All  millieu  de  scs  jours,  no  soil  en  q  u  c  1  q  u  o  areine 
Qu'  enlcrri';  a  de  mi."  ("Mcdiaquc  iMhuniatus  arena,"  7^/. //'.6"^''(^.> 

The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  dis|)leascd  if  1  pre- 
sent him    with  a  more  fa\orablc  specimen   of  the  style 
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of  this  antique  and  almost  forgotten ,    French  poet  and 

dramatist : 

"Les  dieux  ne  furcnt  oncq  tcs  parens,  ny  ta  mere 
Ne  fut  oncq  cellc  la,  que  le  tiers  ciel  temperc, 
Le  plus  henin  des  cieux;  ny  oncq  (traistre  menteur)  . 
Le  grand  Dardan  ne  fut  de  ton  lig-nag-e  auteur; 
Le  dur  mont  de  Caucase,  horrible  de  froidures, 
(0  cruel!)  t'eng-endra  de  ses  veines  plus  dures; 
Des  tigresses,  je  crois,  tu  as  suce  le  lait, 

Voyez  si  seulement,  mes  pleurs,  ma  voix,  mon  deuil 
Ont  peu  la  moindre  larme  arracher  de  son  oeil? 
Voyez  s'il  a  sa  face  ou  sa  parole  esmeue? 
Voyez  si  seulement  il  a  flechi  sa  vcue? 
Voyez  s'il  a  pitie  de  cetle  pauvre  amante?"  &-c. 

There  is  also  in  the  French  language  another  tra- 
gedy entitled  Didon;  published  by  Lefranc  in  1734, 
and  preserved  4n  the  Repertoire  General  du  Theatre 
Franc  ais,  vol.30.  Paris,  1822.  This  work,  wholly  made 
up  of  badly  translated  'discerpta  membra'  of  the  fourth 
Book  of  the  Eneis,  is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else, 
at  least  for  the  astounding  instance  it  affords  of  that 
French  sentimentality  which  finds  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  (and,  as  it  would  seem,  even  Virgil  himself) 
"un  peu  trop  forts,"  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as 
the  leaving  too  strong  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  It  is  in  the  concluding  lines,  in  which  the 
dying  Dido,  with  her  terrible  curse  of  Eneas  still  qui- 
vering on  her  lips  C'Sol,  qui  terrarum  flammis"  etc. 
all  which  the  dramatist  formally  translates  and  puts 
forward  as  his  own;  see  Comment  En.  1.96),  is  made 
to  turn  round  and  apostrophise  the  hero  as  follows: 

"El  toi  dont  j'ai  trouble  la  haute  destince, 
Toi  qui  ne  ra'entends  plus,  adieu  mon  cher  Ence! 
Ne  ciains  point  ma  colere  —  elle  expire  avec  moi ; 
Et  mes  derniers  soupirs  sont  encore  pour  toi.  [Elle  meurt.J 

Lefranc's  tragedy  has  however  been  thought  worthy  of 
a  translation  into  Italian. 
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VULNUS  ALU  VENIS  ET  CAECO   CARPITUR  IGNl 


VuLNUs iGNi.  —  Not,  a  wound  and  a  fire,   but 

the  wound  and  the  fire  of  which  the  reader  has  heard 
before,  En.  I.  664,  677,  716  &c. 

Carpitur  IGNI.  —  Is  gradually  gnawed  away,  wasted, 
or  consumed,  by  the  fire.    So  Lucan  (VIII.  777),  speaking- 
of  the   tedious    consumption   of  the   corpse  of  Pompey 
the  Great  in  a  weak  and  insufficient  funeral  fire: 
"Carpitur,  et  lentum  destillat  Blagnus  in  ig-nem, 
Tabe  fovens  bustum." 

This  force  of  gradually,  by  successive  steps,  bit  by  bit, 
will ,  I  think ,  be  found  to  adhere  closely  to  '  carpere ' 
in  all  its  various  applications.  'Carpere  vitales  auras', 
to  breathe  —  to  consume  the  air  by  successive  respira- 
tions; 'Carpere  viam',  to  consume  the  road,  viz.  by 
successive  steps;  'Carpere  somnos',  to  sleep,  to  con- 
sume sleep,  viz.  by  continuing-  to  sleep  on  from  moment 
to  moment;  'Carpere  pensum',  to  consume  one's  task, 
i.  e.  to  make  it  less  and  less  every  moment  by  gra- 
dually performing-  or  going  through  it;  'Carpere  her- 
bam',  to  graze,  i.  e.  to  crop  the  grass  mouthful  by 
mouthful. 

Similar  to  Virgil's  vulnus  alit  venis  et  caeco  carpitur 
IGNI  is  Guarini's 

—  "Ardc  Myrtillo, 

Ma  in  chiuso  foco,  c  si  consuma  e  lace." 

Pastor  Fidu,  J.   '^. 
Also  Lamartine's 

—  "Mon  ame  isob'c 

Coiuiiie  un  foyer  sans  air  se  tlcvoranl  en  inoi." 

Jocclijii. 


9. 

QUAE  ME  SUSPENSAM  INSOMNIA  TERRENT 


Insomnia,  nol  wakefulness ,  because  mere  wakefulness 
had  not'  justified  the  energy  of  the  exclamation,  but 
dreams,  visions  in  sleep;  first,  because  dreams  or  vi- 
sions in  sleep  are  frequently  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
produce  both  terror  (terrent),  and  doubt  and  anxiety 
about  the  propriety  of  certain  conduct  (suspensam); 
secondly,  because  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  used  by  Virgil  elsewhere,  see  En.  VI.  897.  Com- 
pare Tacit.  Annal.  XI.  4:  "Illud  baud  ambigitur,  quali- 
cunque  insomnio  ipsi  fralrique  perniciem  illalam;" 
and  Ammian,  XXIII.  3 :  "Hie  Juliani  quiescentis  animus, 
agi talus  i n s  o  mn  ii s ,  eventurum  tristc  aliquid  praesagie- 
bat."  And  thirdly,  because  in  the  original  after  which 
Virgil  has  painted  the  whole  picture,  it  is  expressly 
OVeiQOl : 

^^jEih]   fytxn;   oiov  fjs  jjtiQSig   scpo^r/ffuv   orBi(JOi. 
zieidiu,  [.ii]  i-isyu   d)]   il  cpfQi]  xuxov  ijds  y.fhv&og 
JJoi')h)r.  TifQi  fioi  ^firoj   cpQsrsg  TjEQsOovTai." 

Ai'OLL.  RuoD.  III.  63(1. 

A  right  understanding-  of  this  word,  placed  in  this 
prominent  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  Book, 
and  forming  the  subject  of  Dido's  first  passionate  ex- 
clamation to  her  sister,  is  essential  to  the  right  under- 
standing- of  almost  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  Drama. 
A  decided  color,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  thrown  on  the 
picture  by  this  first  stroke  of  (he  pencil,  and  carefully 
maintained  through  the  whole,  even  to  the  last  finish. 
In  this  fourth  Book  of  the  Eneis  as  in  Biirger's  Leonora, 
the  lirst  words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  piece.    As 

"Leiiorc  fuhr  urn's  Morg-enrotli 
Empor  aus  scliwercn  Traumcn," 

SO  Dido  after  a  similar  night  (probably  alter  the  appear- 
ance  of  her   deceased    husband  to   her   in   her  sleep,) 
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flies  early  in  llic  morning-  to  her  sister  with  the  ex- 
clamation ,     OUAE     ME    SUSPENSAM    mSOMNIA    TERRENT  ,    wJiat 

frightful  dreams  I  have  had!  —  /  am  so  distracted  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  As ,  immediately  following 
Leonora's  dreadful  dreams,  and  without  other  connection 
than  thai  liesi  of  all  connections ,  immediate  sequence, 
comes  her  exclamation, 

"Bist  untrcu,  Wilhelm,  oder  todt? 
Wie  lang-e  willst  du  sanmen?" 

so,  hnmediately  following-  Dido's  exclamation  of  horror  at 
her  dreams,  comes,  without  other  introduction,  or  con- 
nection, their  subject  matter :  "Quis  novus  hie  hospes"  &c. 
The  vehemence  of  Dido's  expressions  all  through  her 
address  to  her  sister,  and  especially  her  tremendous 
oath  or  adjuration,  "Sed  mihi  vel  tellus"  etc.,  are  thus 
satisfactorily  explained.  In  her  distress  and  agitation 
between  (susi'Ensa.ai)  the  impulses  of  her  passion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  terrific  (terrent)  warnings  of  her 
dreams  on  the  other,  and  fearing  that  the  strength  of 
her  [lassion  might  overcome  both  her  own  sense  of 
l)ropricty  and  the  warnings  conveyed  to  her  from  the 
dead,  or  on  the  part  of  the  dead,  through  her  dreams, 
she  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of  her  re- 
solution to  obey  the  warnings  and  conquer  her  passion, 
by  an  oath  expressed  in  the  strongest  language  which 
it  was  possible  even  for  Virgil  to  put  into  her  mouth 
—  and  then,  the  next  moment,  (her  passion  con- 
quering- both  her  resolution  and  her  oath)  bursts  into 
tears. 

The  answer  of  Anna, 

•'Id  cinercm  aut  Manes  crcdis  curare  scpultos?" 

goes  to  confirm  the  above  views;  Ihere  Ijoing  in  these 
words,  as  I  Ihink,  besides  their  plain  and  acknowledged 
meaning,  a  special  reference  to  liie  frightful  dreams 
which  Dido  had  understood  to  manifest  the  displeasure 
of  the  'Manes'  at  her  new  afiecticm.     As    if  Anna    had 
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said:  —  "Go  on  with  your  purpose,  and  don't  mind 
the  dreams  which  you  erroneously  suppose  the  offen- 
ded Manes  to  have  sent  you.  Can  you  indeed  be- 
lieve that  your  new  love  is  any  affair  of  theirs? 
that  a  former  husband ,  once  he  is  dead  and  buried, 
cares  whether  his  widow  marries  again  or  not?"  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  reference  in  the 
word  'Manes '  to  the  insomnia  of  Dido ,  on  account  of 
the  express  connection  of  'insomnia'  (always,  as  far  as 
I  know,  used  by  the  Romans  in  a  bad  sense,  com- 
pare : 

"Exerceiit  rabidam  truculonla  insomnia  mcntera." 

SiL.  Ital.  X.  358) 

with  'Manes'  by  Virgil  himself,  En.  VI.  897,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  the  special  province  of  the  Manes 
to  send  'insomnia'.  Compare  also  Dido's  threat 
(vers.  384  &  seq.)  that,  when  she  is  dead  and  with  the 
'Manes',  she  will  haunt  Eneas  'ignibus  atris'. 

As  here  in  the  first  scene,  so  all  through.  Dido's 
part  in  the  drama  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  fine  coloring 
of  superstition.  Following  the  advice  of  her  sister,  she 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  and 
seeks  there  for  favorable  omens  to  neutralise  the  bad 
omens  of  the  insomnia;  "Principio  delubra  adeunt"  &c. ; 
later,  she  threatens  Eneas  that  her  ghost  will  haunt 
him  after  her  death;  and  still  later,  when  she  has 
taken  the  resolution  to  kill  herself,  she  sees  the  sanc- 
tified wine  turn  into  blood,  hears  the  ominous  hooting 
of  the  owl ,  the  voice  of  her  dead  husband  calling- 
to  her  out  of  the  private  chapel  she  had  consecrated 
to  his  memory  in  her  palace,  and  again  has  her  fright- 
ful visions  —  dreams  Ihat  Eneas  is  pursuing  her,  and 
that,  alone  and  deserted  of  all,  she  is  wandering 
through  deserts  in  search  of  her  Tyrians;  and  finally, 
when  she  has  actually  prepared  her  funeral  pyre,  has 
recourse  to  the  various  magical  incantations  enumerated 
at  vers.  510. 
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A  further  confirmation  of  llie  above  explanation, 
viz.  that  Dido,  in  llic  words  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia 
TERRENT,  refcrs  lo  iier  dead  husband  having  appeared 
to  her  in  her  sleep  and  warned  her  not  to  have  any 
thing-  lo  do  with  Eneas  ,  may  be  found  in  Tacit.  Ann. 
I.  65,  where  that  writer,  having-  informed  us  that  the 
Roman  General,  Cecina,  had  been  terrified  by  a  dream, 
"Ducemque  lerruit  dira  quies"  (words  corresponding 
exactly  with  Dido's  ouae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent), 
proceeds  immediately  with  the  explanation :  '"nam  Quinc- 
tilium  Varum  sanguine  oblitum  et  paludibus  emer- 
sum ,  cernere  et  audire  visus  est  velut  vocantem"  &c. 
Compare  also  (vers.  351)  the  account  given  by  Eneas 
himself  of  the  frequent  terrific  warnings  he  had  had 
from  his  lather  Anchises  in  his  dreams: 

".Mo  palris  Anchisae,  quoties  humentibus  uiiibris 
Nox  opent  terras,  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt, 
Admoael  in  somnis  el  lurbida  lerret  imago;" 

and  observe  the  exact  parallelism,    "in  somnis  turbida 
teiret  imago"   —   insomnia  terrent. 


22. 


solus    HlC    IMLEXIT    SENSUS    AMMIMQUE    I.ABANTEM 
JMPULIT 


Labantem  iMPULiT.  —  "Impulit,  ut  labaret."   Forbiger. 
"Impulit,  ul  jam  labet."  Wagner,    J'irg.  Br.  En. 

I  think  not;  l)ut  much  more  simply  and  naturally, 
'impulit  animum  jam  labantem,  i.  e.  invalidum,  parum 
firmum'.     Compare: 

"Tiirriin  in   praccipiti  stantem   sumniisqno  siih  astra 
Ediictani  leclis,  unde  oninis  Troja  vidcri 
Et  Danaiim  solitae  naves  el  Acbaia  castra, 
Aggressi  ferro  circum,  qua  sumnia   labanles 
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Juncturas  tabulata  dabaiit,  convcllinins  allis 
Scdibiis  J  m  ji  u  1  i  m  u  scjuc." 

En.  II.  4CjQ: 


niso 


—  "Agit  ipse  furciitcm 
In  somnis  ferus  Aeneas." 

En.  IV.   165; 

not,  surely,  'agil  lU  fiiral';  but  'agil  jam  f'urenlem,  i.  e. 
furiosam'. 

Impulit.  —  Highly  emphatic,  owing  to  its  position. 
See  Comments  En.  IT.  246 ;  IV.  214.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  'Abstulit',  vers.  29;  'Reppulit',  vers. 
214;  'Exstruis',  vers.  267,  and  all  similarly  placed  words 
tlirouglioiit  the  whole  poem. 


27. 

A?iTE    I'UDOri    OUAM    TE    VIOLO    AUT    TUA    JURA    RESOLVO 


Compare  (v.  552):  "Non  servata  fides"  &Q,.  and  (v.596) : 
"Nunc  te  facia  im|jia  tangunl;"  where  see  Comment. 

Tlie  chapter  of  Meursius  (0[)p.  Tom.  V.  Col.  51)  in 
which  he  shows  from  the  authority  of  Festus,  Proper- 
tius,  Valerius  Maximus ,  and  Plutarch  (he  might  have 
added  Virgil),  and  from  inscriptions  on  tombs,  that 
among-  the  Romans,  "liqnestae  matronae,  et  quibus  pu- 
dicitiae  gloria  cnrae  erat,  semel  lantum  viro  nubebant," 
is  well  worthy  tlie  atlenlion  of  those  who  discern  in 
the  morality  of  modern  civilisation  no  blemish;  in  that 
of  ancient,  no  excellence. 

Two  years  ago,  when  travelling-  with  a  vetturale  from 
Rome  to  Florence,  I  happened  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
a  Lyonnese  gentleman  who  was  in  the  same  carriage, 
a  little  volume  of  poems  written  not  long  previously 
by  a  Frenchman  of  humble  rank,  I  believe  a  working 
baker   of  Lyons.     In    one   of   the  poems  of  the  unpre- 
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lending-  liule  volume  I  found  (he  sonlinienl  wliicli  Vir- 
gil here  ascribes  to  Dido,  and  which  does  so  much 
honor  to  ancient  Roman  moraUly,  expressed  with  such 
sweetness  and  simplicity  that  I  took  the  trouble  to 
copy  the  poem;  and  am  sure  few  of  my  readers  will 
be  offended  if  I  here  present  it  to  them  entire,  in  as 
nmcli  as,  having  neglected  to  take  the  name  of  the 
author,  I  am  unable  to  refer  them  to  the  work  itself; 
and  even  if  I  were  able,  it  is  not  probable  that  il  could 
be  had  except  in  Lyons : 

CONFIDENCE. 

LA    JEUNE    FE.MME. 
Ouellc  secrete  injure  aurais-tu  done  re^ue? 
Pouryuoi  cette  paleur  ct  ce  Irisle  maintien? 
Celte  larme,  qui  lonibe  et  craint  d'etre  apercue, 
Me  cache  quelque  chose,  el  cela  n'cst  pus  bien. 

LA    JEUNE    VEUVE, 
il  est  au  fond  de  I'ame,  6  ma  douce  compag-iie, 
Des  peines  qu'on  ne  pent  avouer  qu'a  Dieu  seul, 
Qu'il  faut  que  le  mystcre  a  jamais  accompag-ne, 
El  qu'on  doit  emporter  sous  son  dernier  linceul. 

LA  JEUNE    FEMME. 
Cependant,  6  ma  soeur,  car  le  noeud  qui  nous  lie 
Me  permet  envers  toi  d'user  d'un  noiu  si  cher, 
I'arle,  tu  nie  connais:  dans  le  scin  dune  ainie 
Le  chagrin,  que  Ton  verse,  en  dovient  uioius  aniei. 

LA    JELNE    VEUVE. 
Oh!   mon  Dieu!  je  croyais  dans  nion  func  oublieusc. 
Que  la  morl  nous  laissait  reprendre  noire  loi  .... 
Mais  non,  non:  mes  avcux  ie  rendraient  mallioureu.^M'. 
!\Ia  soeur;  mon  amitie  n'est  plus  tligne  de  lui. 

LA   JEUNE    1  EM.^IE. 
Acheve,  ma  tendresse  implore  celte  epreuvc. 

LA    JEUNE    \KLVE. 
Ces  jours  done,  dans  le  soif  de  scs  onivremenls 
Je  (juitlai  pour  le  bal  mes  vetenients  de  veuve, 
El  j'y  parus  le  tronl  orne  de  diamanls; 
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Et  le  soir,  de  retour,  j'etais  devant  ma  glace, 
Et  mes  yeux  me  disaient  que  j'etais  belle  encor; 
Mais,  6  terreur!  soudain  mon  imag-e  s'efface, 
Et  je  vois  apparaitre  une  tcte  de  mort! 

Et  son  front  depouille  reprend  sa  ehevelurc, 
Ses  yeux  vides  et  creux  rallument  leur  flambeau, 
La  chair  couvre  la  joue  et  refait  la  fig-urc  .... 
Je  reconnus  les  trails  d'un  epoux  au  tombeau. 

Et  dans  son  ironique  et  funebre  dcboire 

Sa  levre  m'adressa  de  terribles  discours, 

Que  tu  n'entendras  point  .     .  mais  si  tu  veux  m'en  croire, 

Gardons  la  foi  jurce  a  nos  premiers  amours. 

Compare  the  bitter  terms  of  reproach  in  which  the 
shade   of  a    husband  met  by  Dante  in  Purgatory  com- 
plains of  his  wife's  marrying  after  his  death: 
"Non  credo  che  la  sua  madre  piu  m'ami, 
Poscia  che  trasmuto  le  bianche  bende,  ^ 

Le  quai  convien  che  misera  ancor  brami. 
Per  lei,  assai  di  lieve  si  comprende 
Quanto  in  femmina  fuoco  d'amor  dura, 
Se  I'oechio  o'l  tatto  spesso  no'l  raccende." 

Purcjal.   nil.  73. 

Compare  also  the  noble  sentiment  of  Bolliger  (cUe  Aldo- 
Irandinische  HocJizeit,  p.  14) :  "Das  was  unsere  Sprache 
so  bedcutend  ausspricht,  als  die  ihr  vielfach  ver- 
schwisterte  griechische  (viz.  in  the  word  yauog),  die 
Hochzeit,  gehorl  zu  dem  Cyclus  rein  menschlicher 
Handlungen,  und  ist  das  hochsle  Fest,  was  ini  gliick- 
iichsten  und  unbescholtensten  Fall  jeder  Mensch  nur 
einmal  feierl."  And  Statins,  Epicedion  in  patreni 
suum,  Silv.   V.  3.  239: 

"Nee  solum  larg-a  mcmel  pielale  fovebas; 

Talis  et  in  thalamos:  una  tibi  cog-nila  laeda 

Connubia,  unus  amor." 

And  Proper!.  IV.  11.  36: 

"In  lapidc  huic  uni  nupla  fuisse  legar." 
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30. 

SJC    EFFATA    SINUM    LACRYMIS    IMPLEVIT    OBORTIS 


SiNUM,  —  pectoris  Didonis.  Peerlkamp  refers  sinum  to 
Anna,  not  to  Dido  ("credo  sinum  sororis,  in  quo  sinu 
caput  el  vultum  reponebat");  contrary  lo  the  general 
principle  that  an  object  is  to  be  referred  to  the  nearest 
person,  when  there  is  neither  adjunct  nor  other  clear 
indication  to  refer  it  to  the  more  remote;  compare: 
"Vullum  lacrymis  atque  ora  rigabat"  (En.  IX.  251), 
where  'vultus'  and  'ora'  are  those  of  Alethes,  not  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus.  "Lacrymae  volvuntur  inanes"  (En. 
IV.  449),  where  'lacrymae'  are  the  tears  of  Eneas,  not 
of  Dido  (see  Comm.  v.  449);  and  "Nunc  te  facta  impia 
tangunl"  (En.  IV.  596),  where  the  'facta  impia'  are 
those  of  Dido,  not  of  Eneas  (see  Comm,  v.  596).  The 
examples  just  quoted  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
Latin  language,  verifying  the  Horatian  maxim,  "brevis 
esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio,"  loses  in  clearness  what  it 
gains  in  strength  and  brevity,  by  its  frequent  omission 
of  the  possessive  pronouns.  The  German  language  by 
its  similar  omission  of  the  possessive  pronouns  gains 
and  loses  in  the  same  manner;  see  Gothe's  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,  the  plot  of  which  turns  on  the  ambiguity  of 
the  expression  "Die  Schwester,"  which,  applied  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  to  Orestes's  sister,  is  understood  by 
Orestes  of  Apollo's  own  sister. 

In  support  of  the  above  interpretation,  and  against 
that  of  Peerlkamp,  the  following  further  examples  may 
be  adduced.  Hypsipyle,  speaking  of  herself  (Ovid,  lle- 
roid.    VI.  70): 

"Hue  fonir;  cl  laeryinis  osqiic  siniisquc  madcnl." 
Ovid  (Heroid.   VIII  62)  of  Medea: 

"Perque  siiiiuii  lacrymae  fliiminis  iiistar  euul;" 
and  (Trisf.    V.  4.  39): 
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"Verba  solet,  viillumque  tuum,  gemitusqiie  rcferre, 
Et  te  flente  suos  imniaduisse  sinus;" 

also  (Fasti,  IV.  521  J: 

"Dixit;  et  ut  lacrymae  (neque  enim  lacrymare  Deoruni  est) 
Decidit  in  tepidos  lucida  g-ulta  sinus;" 

and  above  all,  Ihe  original  after  which  Virgil  has,  even 
to  the  most  minute  particulars,  painted  his  Dido,  Apol- 
lonius's  Medea,  weeping  by  herself  in  secret,  where 
there  was  no  bosom  to  be  wet  by  her  tears,  but  her  own  : 

—    "i%L'i   (5s   y.u).jTorg 
A}.}.tjATOv   8ay.(JV0UTt." 

Apoll.  Rhod.  III.  804. 


32. 

PERPETUA    MAERENS    CARPERE   JU\ ENTA 


Ihe  meaning  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Ihe  gramnialical 
structure:  'maerens  carpcre  perpelua  juventa',  pining, 
be  preyed  on  by  perpetual  youth,  i.  e.  perpetual  celi- 
bacy. The  received  interpretation,  "per  totam  juven- 
lutem  tuam  maerore  carperis"  (Forbiger,  Wagner, 
Ladewig),  is  trebly  faulty;  first,  as  subsliluling  a  com- 
mon-place and  prosaic,  for  a  new  and  ])oetical,  idea; 
secondly,  as  placing  the  gist  of  the  thought  in  maerens, 
and  not,  as  required  Ijy  the  whole  context,  in  juventa; 
thirdly,  as  destroying  the  connexion  between  this  line 
and  the  next:  be  preyed  upon  by  perpetual  youth  so  as 
not  to  know  sweet  children  4'C.,  and  breaking  up  (his 
single  question  into  the  two  dissimilar  and  unconnecled 
questions :  shall  thou  be  preyed  upon  by  sorrow  during 
thy  whole  youth?  and  shall  thou  not  know  sweet  chil- 
dren? cjr.  The  correct  inler])relali()n  points  out  the  cor- 
rect i)iniclualion ,  \iz.  a  comma  instead  of  (he  note  of 
interrogalion   usually  placed  at  juventa. 
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Virf^il's    rimi'ETUA   CARrERE  jiventa  is  surpassed  only 
by  our  own  Sliakespeare's 

"Wilhering  on  the   virg-in  thorn." 


38. 

I'f.\(IT(iNE    ETIAM    PUiiNAlMS    AMOKI 


'At  111  no  pugiia  cum   tali  conjugo,  virg-o." 

Catull.  Carm.  LXII.  50. 


52. 

DUM    I'ELAGO    DESAEVIT    HYEMS    ET    AOUOSUS    ORION 
OUASSAT.\EOUE    RATES    DUM    NON    TRACTABILE    CAELUM 
HIS    DICTIS    INCENSUM    ANIMUM    INFLAMMAVIT    AMORE 
SPEMOUE    DEDIT    DURIAE    MENTI    SOLVITQUE    PUDOREM 
I'RINCIPIO    DELUBRA    ADEUNT    PACEMOUE    PER    ARAS 
EXOUIRUNT    MACTANT    LECTAS    I)E    MOP.E    BIDENTES 
I.EGIFERAE    CERERI    PIIOEBOOUE    PATRIQUE    LYAEO 
JUNO.NI    ANTE    OMNES    CUI    VINCL.\    JUGALIA    CURAE 
IPSA    TENENS    DEXTRA  PATERAM    PULCHERRIMA    DIDO 
CANDENTIS    VACCAE    MEDIA    INTER    CORNUA    FUKDIT 
AUT    ANTE    ORA    DEUM    PINGUES    SPATIATUR    AD    ARAS 


i/ESAEViT.  —  The  DE  in  desaevit  has  the  Ibrce  of  our 
English  away;  marl<s  continuation  with  reckless  vehe- 
mence. DuM  pelago  desaevit  hyems,  whilst  the  winter 
rages  away  on  the  sea.  So  (En.  X.  569):  "Sic  lolo 
Aeneas  desaevit  in  acquore  victor,"  rages  away  over 
the  whole  plain;  where  the  expression  'lolo  acquore' 
shows  the  allusion  lo  the  raging  away  of  a  slorni  over 
the  sea-level.  So  also  En.  IT.  215:  "Miseros  niorsu 
depascitur  arlus,"  feeds  away  on  the  wretched  limbs. 
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En.  XI.  59:  "Ilaec  ubi  deflevil,"  tvhen  he  had  wept 
away.  Ovid,  Fasti,  IV.  155:  "Dam  degrandinal;" /i'/i?"/^^ 
it  hails  away.  A  similar  force  will  be  found  lo  exist 
in  the  verbs  'deliligare',  'deproeliare'  and  some  others. 

SOLVITOUE    PUnOKEM.  

"Cras  pudorem,  qui  latebal  vesle  tectus  lignea, 
Uuico  munita  nodo  non  pavebit  solvere." 

Pervigilium   Veneris, 
(Prislino  nitori  rcslit.  Lips.   1852)  v.  21. 

—    ^'aI>i    yui)   01   an'    nq D^ulf^iuvi  lin^v  «i(5t!»c." 

Apoll.  Rhod.  III.  1068. 

BiDENTES.  —  "BiDENTEs  autem  diclae  sunt  quasi  bien- 
nes ; Sunt  etiam  in  ovibus  duo  eminentiores  den- 
ies inter  octo,  rjui  non  nisi  circa  bimatum  apparent: 
nee  in  omnibus,  sed  in  his  quae  sunt  aptae  sacrificiis 
inveniuntur."  Servius.  And  so  Forbiger  ad  loc.  and 
Gesner  in  voce. 

The  observation  is  hii^hly  incorrect;  the  fact  being-, 
as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  observation,  that  the  sheep, 
until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  one  year,  has  a  set  of 
eight  primary,  or  milk,  teeth;  when  the  age  of  one 
year  has  been  attained,  the  two  central  of  these  eight 
teeth  drop  out,  and  are  replaced  by  the  first  two  teeth 
of  the  second  or  permanent  set,  which  being  very 
large  and  conspicuous  amidst  the  six  remaining  milk 
teeth  (originally  much  smaller,  and  now  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  use  and  absorption)  the  animal  at  first  sight 
appears  to  have  only  two  teeth  (sheep  never  having 
any  teeth  at  all  in  the  upper  jaw);  hence  the  appella- 
tion 'Bidens'.  This  condition  of  the  teeth  continues 
during  the  whole  of  the  second  year,  at  the  end  of 
which,  i.  e.  when  the  sheep  is  two  years  old  complete, 
two  more  of  the  milk  teeth  drop,  and  are  replaced  by 
two  large  permanent  teeth  exactly  similar  to,  and  one 
on  each  side  of,  the  two  first;  so  that  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  year  till  the  beginning  of  the 
third    the    sheep    appears    to   have   a   set  of  four  large 
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teeth,  and  is  no  longer  'bidens'.  'Bidens'  therefore 
is  not  'biennis',  but  simply  'bi-dens';  i.  e.  a  sheep 
with  two  teeth,  or,  in  other  words,  a  sheep  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  its  age;  that  is  to  say,  at  some  period 
between  end  of  first,  and  end  of  second,  year. 

LeGIFERAE     CERERI     PHOEBOQUE    PATRinUE     LYAEO.    Not 

only  Juno,  Venus  and  Hymen  {see  Comm.  vers.  125) 
were  concerned  in  matrimonial  alliances,  but  Ceres  and 
Bacchus  ("sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus"),  and 
even  Apollo: 

"Nee  Ceres  nee  Bacchus  absiint,  nee  poetarum  Deus." 

Pervigil.   Veneris,  43, 

"At  procul  ut  Stellae  thalanios  sensere  parari 
Lalous  vatum  pater,  et  Semelei'us  Evan, 
Hie  movet  Ortyg-ia,  movet  hie  rapida  agmina  Nysa; 
Huic  Lycii  monies,  gelidaeque  umbraeula  Thymbrae, 
Et,  Parnasse,  sonas;  illi  Pang-aea  resultant, 
Ismaraquc,  et  quondam  g'enialis  littora  Naxi." 

Stat.  Silv.  I.  2.  219. 

^^ Ano'LUriva  (puOL  utia  rag  ufyaXaq  vixag,  aq  jiItjt- 
Tiov  Dju  'kv()au  ijoaiOy  xai  xava  naavadtov  ly/^r^oaL 
fielog  yajLii^Xiov.'     Himer.  Om/.  I.  3. 

Spatiatur  ad  aras.  — 

—  "Sparsis  Medea  capillis 
Bacchanlum   rilu  flagranles  circuit  aras." 

Ovid.  Mel.    Vll.  257. 
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65. 

HEU    VATllM    ir.NARAK    MEKTES    OUID    VOTA    FUUENTEM 
OUID    DELU13RA    JUVANT    EST    MOLLES    FLAMMA    MEDULLAS 
INTEREA    ET    TACITUM    VIVIT    SUB    PECTORE    VULNUS 


These  words  cast  no  reproach  eilher  upon  soothsaying- 
generally,  or  upon  the  soothsayers  engaged  on  this 
special  occasion,  their  simple  meaning  being,  that  Dido's 
soothsayers  little  knew  the  state  of  Dido's  mind  —  that 
she  was  beyond  all  help  —  that  hers  was  no  case  for 
sacrifice,  or  propitiation  of  the  Gods  —  that  their  art 
was  thrown  away  upon  her.  Est  molles  flamma  me- 
dullas INT  ERE  a;  so  little  good  is  she  likely  to  derive 
from  sacrificing,  that,  even  while  she  is  sacrificing, 
the  internal  flame  is  consuming  her.  And  so  Servius: 
"Non  sacerdotes  vitupcrat,  quasi  nescios  futurorum; 
sed  vim  amanlis  exprimit,  et  inde  vituperat  sacerdotes. 
Ignarae  igitur  amoris  reginae."  And  so  also  Apuleius, 
in  his  manifest  imitation  (Metam.  X.  3.  Edit.  Hildebr.) : 
"Heu  medicorum  ignarae  menles !  Quid  venae  pulsus, 
quid  caloris  intemperantia,  quid  fatigatus  anhelitus,  et 
utrimquesecus  jactatae  crebriter  laterum  mutuae  vicissi- 
tudines?  Dii  boni !  Quam  facilis,  licet  non  artifici  me- 
dico, cuivis  tamen  docto ,  venereae  cupidinis  compre- 
hensio,  cum  videas"  &c.,  as  if  he  had  said:  "Ye  may  be 
good  enough  physicians ,  but  this  is  not  a  case  for  you. 
What  use  to  examine  the  stale  of  her  pulse,  her  hurried 
breathing,  her  tossing  from  side  to  side?  It  is  not  illness 
that  is  the  matter  with  her;  it  is  not  medicine,  or  a 
physician,  that  she  requires;  she  is  not  sick,  but  over 
head  and  ears  in  love."  Compare  also  the  probable 
original  of  our  text: 

^'Axhit]g  ods  fiunig,   og  ovS'    oaa  nui8ig  luuariv 
Olds  votij  mjuaauaOui,  o-O'    ovvixsv  oVTt  ti  hiQOv 
OvT    iQUiov  xovQTi   Kiv  tuog  TiQoxijiv&riaaiio 
Ifi&sto,  ivz'   (XV  a(fiv  in),).v8ig  u'/.Aov  enmTctt." 

AroLL.  Rhod.  Ill    932. 
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The  doclrine  coulained  in  lliis  [lassage,  in  lliaL  jusl 
ciled  from  Apuleius,  and  in  our  text,  amounts  to  Ibis: 
your  soothsayers  aud  physicians  may  be,  and  1  doubt 
uot  are,  very  wise  in  their  respective  professions  or 
calHngs,  but  beyond  those  Umils  they  are  [like  the 
Pope  of  the  present  day]  no  wiser  than  their  neigh- 
bours. Dido's  soothsayers,  although  they  could  pro- 
phesy the  future,  were  bUnd  to  the  fact  which  was 
present  and  staring;  them  in  the  face,  viz.  that  Dido 
was  in  love;  Apuleius's  physicians  could  cure  a  fever, 
but  could  not  see  thai  their  patient  was  not  sick,  but 
only  in  love;  and  Apollonius's  Mopsus  could  vaticinate 
with  unerring  skill  for  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  but 
had  not  sutTicient  discernment  to  perceive  that  it  was 
his  place  to  retire  when  Jason  wished  to  be  alone  with 
his  sweetheart. 

The  structure  therefore  is,  not  (as  at  v.  021,  En. 
VIII.)  'Ignarae  valum',  but  '  nientes  valum';  and  vatum 
is  nol  (with  Gossrau)  Dido  and  her  sister,  but  the 
l)riests  of  the  temple. 


73. 

HAERET  LATERI  LETALIS  ARUNDO 
NUNC  MEDIA  AENEAN  SECUM  PER  MOENIA  DUCIT 
SIDONIASQUE  OSTENTAT  OPES   UKBEMQUE  PARATAM 
INCIPIT  EFFARI  MEDIAQUE  IN  VOCE  RESISTIT 
NUNC  EADEM  LABENTE  DIE   CONMVIA  QUAERIT 
ILIACOSQUE  ITKRUM  DEMENS  AUDIRE  LABORES 

Exi'oscrr  i'endetque  iterum  n.\rrantis  ab  ore 

POST  UBI  DICRESSI   LUMENQUE  OBSCURA  VICISSIM 
LUNA  PREMIT  SUADEMOUK  CADENTIA   S1I»ERA   SO.M.NUS 
SOLA  DOMO  ALVKRET   VACUA  STRATlSyUE  RELUllS 
INCUBAT 


Haehet  LATEui  LETALIS  AiaiM)0.  —  Imitated  by  many; 
especially,  and  with  much  elegance,  by  llacinc,  Phaedr. 
II.  2,  Ilippolyle  speaking: 
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"Portant  partout  le  trait  dont  je  suis  dechire." 
Incipit  effari  mediaque  in  voce  resistit.  — 
—  "From  the  tong-ue 
Th'  unfinished  period  falls." 

Thomson,  Spring. 

Nature  is  ever  the  same.  The  whole  of  Thomson's 
masterly  description  of  the  symptoms  of  love  may  serve 
as  a  commentary  on  Virgil's  admirable  picture  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  passion  in  Dido. 

Vicissm.  —  Burmann  (quoting  Hor.  Od.  I.  12.  46) 
understands  vigissim  of  the  moon  (whose  light  had  been 
obscured  by  the  sun  during  the  day),  obscuring  in  her 
turn  the  light  of  the  stars;  an  interpretation  sufficiently 
disproved  by  the  words  suadentque  cadentia  sidera 
SOMNOS,  which  indicate,  not  that  lime  of  night  when  the 
moon  shines  bright  among  the  stars,  but  that  time 
(towards  morning)  when  both  moon  and  stars  become 
dim.  Noehden  ( Erkllirende  Anmerkiingen  zu  Virgil's 
Aeneis)  renders  vicissim  by  "■  rvechselweise' ,  and  adds 
the  following  gloss:  "Erst  war  der  Mond  hell,  lumen; 
dann  dunkel,  Luna  obscura,  i.  e.  lumen  lunae  obscurilas 
vicissim  sequitur;"  a  fade,  unmeaning  truism,  which 
few  readers  will  permit  to  be  palmed  upon  Virgil.  The 
interpretation  of  Wunderlich ,  "vicissim  ponilur  etiam 
ubi  altera  res,  quo  vicissim  refertur,  non  est  nominata; 
turn  notat  secundum  vicissitudinem  naturae,"  although 
elegant  and  poetical  (as  Wundeiiich's  interpretations 
almost  always  are),  is  yet  considerably  remote  from 
the  truth,  for  the  "altera  res,  quo  vicissim  refertur"  is 
actually  named  in  the  preceding  labente  die;  the  ob- 
vious meaning  and  connexion  of  the  whole  passage 
being,  Now,  labente  die  at  the  close  of  day,  she 
seeks  the  same  banquets  ^c.  and  afterwards,  ubi  digressi, 

LUMENQUE  obscura  vicissim  LUNA  PREMIT  ,  SUADENTQUE  CA- 
DENTIA SIDERA  SOMNOS  whcn  the  banquet  is'  over,  and 
night  too  in  her  turn  is  near  a  close,  sola  domo  mae- 
RET  vacua  &c.;  the    words   lumen   obscura   luna   premit, 
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SUADENTQUE    CADENTIA   SIDERA    SOMNOS,    ill  the  SGCOlul  clflUSe 

of  tlie  passage,  exactly  corresponding-  to  the  words  la- 
BENTE  DIE  in  the  first,  and  expressing,  only  with  an 
elegant  variety  of  imagery,  the  exactly  similar  idea  of 
the  night  closing,  vicissm,  in  he?-  turn.  Compare  (Senec. 
Troad.  1141): 

—  "Astra  cum  repetunt  vices." 
Addison  ,  in  his  beautiful  and  well  known  hymn,  uses 
the    corresponding    English    expression    in    nearly   the 
same  manner: 

"While  all  Ihe  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn." 

As  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us  speaks  of  the  setting 
of  the  moon  succeeding  the  setting  of  the  sun,  so  Lucan 
speaks  of  the  shadows  of  the  moon,  i.  e.  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  moon,  succeeding  to  those  cast  by  the  sun : 

"Sidera  prima  poli,  Phoebo  labente  sub  undas, 
Exierant,  cl  luna  suas  jam  fecerat  umbras" 

Lucan.  V.  424. 

Lucan's  'suas'  is  Virgil's  vicissim.  Compare  also  Ihe 
same  author,  IV,  282: 

"Substituil  merso  dura  no.x  sua  lumina  Phoebo." 
There  is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  'vicissim'.  En.  V.  827 ; 
where  see  Comment.    So  also  Claudian,  of  the  alternate 
succession  of  night  to  day: 

"Jamque  soporiferas  nocturna  silentia  terris 
Explicucre  vices." 

R(qU.  Proscrj).  HI.  404; 

and,  still  more  apropos  to  our  texl,  Lucretius  (V.  761), 
where,  having  first  treated  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  from  the  earth  by  the 
moon  in  a  solar  eclipse,  he  proceeds  to  consider  how  the 
earth  'vicissim',  in  her  turn,  intercepts  the  solar  rays 
from  the  moon  in  a  lunar  eclipse: 

"El  cur  terra  qucat  lunam  spoliarc  vicissim 
Lumine." 
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PENDENT    OPEr.A    INTERRUPTA    MINAEOUE 
MUROPiUM    INGENTES    AEQUATAQUE    MACHINA    CAELO 


"Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  nnnc  ing-ens  machina  lig-num." 

HoR.  Epist.  II.  2.  73. 

"Sed  magniludo  o  p  c  r  ii  m,  alliludo  niuri  atqiie  I  u  r  r  i  n  in, 
mulliludo  lormenlorum,  oninem  adminislralionem  tar- 
dabat."  Caes.  (de  oppiignatione  Massiliae)  B.  C.  II.  2. 
From  which  passages  I  Ihink  it  may  be  safely  deduced, 
first,  that  opera  in  the  text  is  talcen,  not  in  its  general, 
but  in  its  particular,  sense,  and  means,  not  the  build- 
ing of  the  city ,  but  specially  and  par  excellence,  and 
as  we  ourselves  say  in  English,  the  works,  i.  e.  the 
defences,  fortifications  of  the  town.  Compare:  "Urbem 
operibus  clausit."  C.  Nep.  Miltiad.  VII.  2.  "Circumdalani 
operibus  Numantiam."  Vell.  Pat.  II.  4.  And  secondly, 
that  MACHINA  is  neither  (with  Heyne)  "simpliciler, 
moles,  aedi/iciwn,"  nor  (with  Gossrau)  "die  Geriiste," 
the  scaffolding  of  the  walls,  nor  (with  Wagner)  "turres 
per  murum  dispositae,"  for  the  'turres'  have  been 
mentioned  only  three  lines  previously,  but  the  'tor- 
menta\  or  other  engines  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Compare: 

"Aut  haec  in  nostros  fabricata  est  machina  niuros 
Inspectura  doraos  venlnraquc  desuper  iirbi." 

En.  n.  46; 
and : 

"Quo  niolcm  hanc  iminanis  cqui  staluerc?  quis  auctor? 
Quidve  pclunl?  quae  rcligio?  aul  quae  machina  belli?" 

En.  IL  150; 

in  both  of  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  the  great 
height  of  (he  'machina'  is  insisted  on,  height  above 
the  enemy  being  in  ancient  sieges  the  quality  most 
requisite    in  all  engines  whether  of  oflcnce  or  defence. 
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103. 

LICEAT    PIIRYGIO    SERVIP.E    MARITO 
ItOTALESoUE    TUAE    TVRIOS    I'ERMITTERE    DEXTRAE 

Vide  an  permittere  dextrae  tuae  sit:  tiilelac  luac 
[termillere,  ut  dotales  ad  marilum  pertineal."  Wun- 
derlich. 

Wunderlich  is  right;  but  was  preceded  by  H. 
Stephens,  in  the  margin  of  whose  Edition,  ojtposite  to 
DEXTRAE,  I  lind  'fideV.  Permittehe  is  the  usual  term 
lor  handing  over  into  the  safe  keeping  of  another  — 
transferring  to  another  Ihe  power,  autiiority,  or  jurisdic- 
Lion  over  —  an  object;  compare:  "Servus  quidani,  cui 
cnnclani  familiae  lulehun  doniinus  permiserat  suus." 
Ai'UL.  Met.  VIII.  22,  where  see  Hildebrand. 


121. 

DL'.M    TliKinDANT    ALAE    SALTUSQUE    INDAGINE    CINGUNT 


1  agree  with  Servius  and  Ladewig:  against  Heyne, 
Wagner,  and  Forbiger,  that  alae  are  the  'equites'  and 
not  the  'pinnae',  or  Fedetiappen ;  and  interpret  Silius's 
|taralk'l 

—  "Subiloque  exlerrita  nimbo 
Occullaiit  alae  veiiaiilum  corpora  silvis." 

Sa.  Jtal.  II.  418, 

not,  wilh  Forbiger,  "Vcnantes  lalebant  post  alas  in- 
tlaginum,"  but  simply,  and,  as  I  lliink,  according  to  the 
|)lain  construction,  'alae  venantuui  uceullanl  corpora 
(sua),  i.  e.  cquites  venalores  occultant  se'.  Scoppa  (in 
(Jruter's  Thesaurus,  I.  625)  informs  us.  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  fragment,  (hal  there  were  four  species 
of  huntsmen:    '•Invesligalorcs,  Indicalores,  Insidialores, 
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et    Alati,    qui    e  q  ii  o    feras    in    c  asses  urgent." 
Compare  Sil.  Hal.  II.  84: 

—  "Sed  virgiiie  densior  ala  est." 
The  lerni  is  preserved  in  Italian;  see  Manzoni's  Pro- 
messi  Sposi,  Cap.  IV.:  "Con  gli  occhi  a  terra,  col  padre 
compagno  al  fianco ,  passo  la  porta  di  quella  casa, 
attraverso  il  cortile  tra  una  folia  che  lo  squadrava  con 
una  curiosila  poco  cerenioniosa,  sali  le  scale,  e  di 
mezzo  air  altra  folia  signorile  che  fece  ala  al  suo 
passaggio,  seguito  da  cento  sguardi,  giunse"  &c.  Also 
Ibid.  Cap.  X.:  "Si  smonto  fra  due  ale  di  popolo  che 
i  servi  facevano  stare  indietro," 


125. 

ADERO    ET    TUA    SI    MRU    CERTA    VOLUNTAS 
CONNL'BIO    JUNGAM    STABILI    RROPRIAMQUE    DICABO 
HIC    HYMENAEUS    ERIT 


"Hic  HYMENAEUS  ERIT,  i.  c.  hac  cruut  nuptiac."  Servius. 
"Dort  sei  das  brautliche  Fest."  Voss. 
"Hymenaeus  hier  die  solemnia  nuptiarum,   die   Art   und 
Weise  der  Verbindung."  Thiel. 

But  first,    Virgil,   where    he   uses   'Hymenaeus'    in 
this  sense  elsewhere ,    invariably  puts   it   in  the  plural 
number;  and  secondly,  hymenaeus  in  this  sense  is  a  mere 
tautology  of  the  preceding  line.    I  therefore  understand 
^  hymenaeus  here  to  mean  strictly  and  properly  the  deity 

{j^/l/x/^  Hymen;  as  if  Venus  had  said:    'aderimus   ego   et  Hy- 

menaeus'.    Compare  Ovid,  Metam.   JI.  428: 

—   "Non  proiiiiba  Jiiim, 
Noil  Hymenaeus  adest;" 

tferoid.   VI.  43: 

"Noil  cg-o  sum  f'urto  tilii  cog-nila:  promiba  Juno 
Affiiit,  el  sertis  lempora  vinclns  Hymen  ;" 
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Metcwi.  LX.  761: 

"Pronuba  (piid  Juno,  (|uid  ad  haoc,  Hymenaee,  vonitis 
Sacra  ;'' 

and,  above  all,  Met  am.  IX.  795: 

"Postcra  lux  radiis  latum  palefeccrat  orbem, 
Cum  Venus,  et  Juno,  sociosque  Hymenaeus  ad  ignes 
Conveniunt,  potiturquc  sua  puer  Iphis  liinthe." 

The  three  deities  whose  sanction,  as  appears  from  lliis 
last  passag-e,  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect 
marriage,  are  thus  brought  to  sanction  the  marriage  of 
Eneas  and  Dido;  viz.  Juno  and  Hymen  by  their  actual 
presence,  and  Venus  by  her  certa  voluntas,  pledged 
to  Juno. 


128. 

ATOUE    DOLIS    RISIT    CVTUEREA    REPERTIS 


^ot,  with  Servius  and  Burmann,  "doiis  Junonis,  quos 
Venus  videbat ,  deprehendebat;"  but,  with  Heyne  and 
Forbig:er,  "quos  Juno  excogitaverat,  struxerat."  Com- 
pare (exactly  parallel):  "lUic  epulanle  Brilannico,  quia 
cibos  potusque  ejus  delectus  ex  ministris  gustu  explo- 
rabat,  ne  omitterclur  instilutum,  aut  utriusque  morte 
proderctur  scelus,  talis  dolus  reperlus  est."  Tacit.  Ann. 
XIII.  16. 


132. 

ODORA    CANUM    VIS 


Canes  robusti."  Heyne. 
"Voc.  vis  ct  magnum  numerum  et  robur  canum  indicat." 
Forbigcr. 

No:   what  kind  of  -vis'  is  meant,  its  clearly  pointed 
(lut   by  oDORA.     Odora  canum  vis,    lite/ally  the  snwUing 
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talent  or  instinct  of  dogs  —  (Jogs  having  the  smelling 
talent  —  keen-scented  dogs;  i.  e.  hounds,  Jagdhunde. 
So  in  Horace,  Epod.   VI.  5: 

"Nam,  qualis  aut  Molossus,  aut  fulvus  Lacon, 
Arnica  vis  pastoribus;" 

'vis'  is  shown  by  the  context  not  to  be  the  talent  of 
smelling-,  'vis  odoratns  ',  bul  the  talent  —  energy  —  of 
fighting,  i.  e.  strength  and  courage:  that  this  is  the  'vis' 
meant,  is  shown  by  the  species  of  dogs  mentioned,  the 
Molossus  and  Lacon,  bulldog  and  mastiff,  whose  'vis', 
innate  energy  of  strength  and  courage,  is  'arnica  pastori- 
bus ',  sciz.  liecause  by  means  of  those  qualities  the 
sheep  are  protected  from  the  wolves.  In  like  manner, 
Petron.  p.  321:  "Lapidam  virgultorumque  vis",  the 
properties  of  stones  and  shrubs. 


143. 

OUALIS    UBI    HIRERNAM    LYCIAM    XANTHIOUE    FLUENTA 
DESERIT    AC    DELUM    MATERNAM    INVISIT    APOLLO 
INSTAURATQUE    CUOROS    MIXTIQUE    ALTARL\    CIRCUM 
CRETESnUE    DRYOPESOUE    FREMUNT    PICTIOUE    AGATHVRSl 
IPSE   JUGIS    CYNTHI    GRADITUR    MOLLIQUE    FLUENTEM 
FRONDE    PREMIT    CRINEM    FINGENS    ATOUE   IMPLICAT    AURO 
TELA   SONANT    HUMERIS    HAUD    ILLO    SEGNIOR   IBAT 
AENEAS    TANTUM    EGREGIO    DECUS    ENITET    ORE 


Not  only  is  the  hero  of  the  Eneis  modelled  after  the 
hero  of  the  Argonautics  (see  Comm.  En.  III.  10.),  bul 
he  is  made  the  subject  of  the  selfsame  comparisons: 

^^Oiog   d'    fx   vijoio   &vh)8iog   fiatv  AtcoXXmv 
/Jijlov   av   i]ya&irjv^   7]e  KXuqov,   i]   oye   IIv&m, 

H    AVXI1]V    SVQiidV    ETll    ZciV&OlO    Q07j(Tl, 

ToioQ  ava  nlrj-d-vv  d)]^ov  xuv  (sciz.  IiiiTcuv)." 

Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  307. 
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HiBEKNAM.  —  '\on  dvn)^afit.()ov ,  sed  tvxtiueooi/ 
(ill  vocal  Arislot.  Polit.  VII.),  i.  e.  aplam  hiemaiilibus, 
ila  enini  regionis  esl  ingenium."  Lemaire,  after  Servius. 
I  think  however,  with  Heync,  thai  hibernam  is  here 
neither  dvaxciut.Qov,  nor  tvxfi^fiiii>ov,  does  nol  directly 
express  either  the  clemency,  or  inclemency,  of  Ihc 
Lycian  winter  or  of  the  Lycian  climate ,  but  simply 
that  Lycia  was  the  winter  residence  of  Apollo;  ubi  lii- 
hernabat.  Of  this  use  of  'hibernus '  we  have  numerous 
exami)les:  "Sol  aut  ii;iiis  \nhQxx\\x<>y  Q.K.  de  Sencci.XIV. 
"Hibernum  cubiculum."  Cic.  Ep.  ad.  Q.  Fr.  I.  3.  1.  'ili- 
berna  pira."  Pun.  XXXXVI.  26.  "tlibernus  calceaUis 
feminarum."  Id.  ib.  c.  8.  "Hiberni  ai^ni."  Id.  VIII.  47. 
Not  the  sun,  fire,  chamber,  pears,  shoeing,  lambs, 
having  the  character  of  winter,  but  the  sun,  fire,  cham- 
ber &c.  in  or  for  the  time  of  winter;  so ,  in  English, 
winter  clothing,  winter  provisions,  winter  ({uar- 
ters  &c.;  and  so,  in  the  text,  hibernam  lyciam;  not 
wintry  (having  the  character  of  winter)  Lycia,  but 
winter  (the  adjective  winter,  i.  e.  of  winler,  belonging 
to  the  season  of  winter)  Lycia;  as  if  Virgil  had  said, 
'hiberna  sua  in  Lycia'.  Accordingly  Servius:  "Constat 
Apollinem  sex  mensibus  hiemalibus  apud  Pataram, 
Lyciae  civitatem,  dare  responsa."  In  which  statement 
however  Servius  can  hardly  be  perfectly  correct,  for 
if  Apollo  spent  one  half  the  year  in  Lycia  and  the 
other  half  in  Delos,  when  was  he  to  be  found  in  his 
famous  shrine  at  Delphi?  It  is  miich  more  probable  thai 
having  spent  the  winler  in  Lycia  he  paid  only  a  pas- 
sing visit  to  'inalernam  Dclon',  (tn  his  way  lo  spend  the 
summer  at  Delphi;  and  accordingly  Avienus  reprcsenls 
the  festivities  at  Delos  in  honor  of  Apollo  as  taking 
l>lace  early  in  the  spring,  'vere  novo': 

"Omncs  fatidico  curaiit  solciinia  I'hueho. 
Nam  ciirn  vero  novo  lolliis  so  diiia  rrlaxal, 
('ulmiuibiiS(|UL'  cavis  l)laiuhiin  sdepil   ales  lliminl.i, 
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Gens  devota  chores  agitat,  [craliluque]  sacrato 
Ludunt  festa  die,  visit  sacra  numen  aluranum" 

Descript.  Orb.  Tcrrae,  705. 

Compare  Ihe  account  which  Virgil  here  gives  us  of  the 
rejoicings  with  which  Apollo  was  greeted  at  Delos  on 
his  arrival  there  in  the  spring,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  in  Lycia,  with  the  account  given  us  by  Himerius 
(Orat.  XIV.  10),  after  Alcaeus,  of  his  festal  reception 
at  Delphi  in  summer  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
the  Hyperboreans;  an  account,  not  only  full  of  beauty 
in  itself,  but  highly  illustrative  of  the  passage  before 
us,  and  for  which,  whether  it  be  genuine  Alcaic  or  not, 
no  less  than  for  the  numerous  other  charming  frag- 
ments, of  his  own  as  well  as  of  other  authors,  which 
he  has  handed  down  to  us ,  I  gladly  render  Himerius 
the  humble  tribute  of  my  thanks;  and  to  my  thanks 
would  add  my  recommendation  of  the  line  old  rheto- 
rician (easily  accessible  since  the  publication  of  his 
works  at  Gottingen  by  Wernsdorf  in  1  790)  to  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars,  if  I  did  not  feci  how  little  likely  to 
be  of  much  etTect  such  recommendation  from  one  less 
known  in  the  literary  world  than  even  Himerius  himself. 
Implicat  auuo.  —  It  api)ears  from  Callimachus  (Hymn, 
in  Apoll.  32)  that  golden  dress  and  ornaments  specially 
belonged  to  Apollo : 

"Jf^i/ffSK  TO)    noXXbn'i'   to,  t'   svdvrov,  r]  x'   tnmoQnig, 
H  T«   l.VQri    TO,   t'    af^^ia   to   Avutlov,   i]   te  cpaQSTgiy 
XQVtTEtt  xai  ta  neSda.  nolvxQvaoq  yag  Anolloiv, 
Kui  T£  nokviCTsavog." 

See   also   in  La  Cerda   numerous  citations  to  the  same 
effect. 
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160. 

INTEREA    MAGNO    MISCERI    MURMURE    CAELUM 
INCIPIT    INSEOUITDR    COMMIXTA    GRANDINE    NIMBUS 
ET    TYRII    COMITES    PASSIM    ET    TROJANA    JUVENTUS 
DARDANIUSOUE    NEI'OS    VENERIS    DIVERSA    PER    AGROS 
TECTA    METU    PETIERE    RUUNT    DE   MONTIBUS    AMNES 
SPELUNCAM    DIDO    DUX    ET    TROJANUS    EANDEM 
DEVENIUNT    PRIMA    ET    TELLUS    ET    PRONUBA    JUNO 
DANT    SIGNUM    FULSERE    IGNES    ET    CONSCIUS    AETHER 
CONNUBIIS    SUMMOQUE    ULULARUNT    VERTICE   NYMPHAE 


§    I. 

Ihe  slorm  not  only  is  the  immediate  occasional  cause 
of  tlie  union  between  Eneas  and  Dido,  and  hides  it 
from  the  eyes  of  the  company  present,  but  is  emble- 
matical of  it.  There  is  a  union  taking-  place  at  the 
same  time  between  Eneas  and  Dido  and  between  the 
air  and  the  earth.     Compare: 

"Turn  pater  omnipotens  foecundis  imbribus  Aether 
Conjugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendil,  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  conimixtus  corpora,  foetus." 

Gcorcj.  II.  325. 
—  "Ipsuni  in  connubia  terrae 
Aethera,  cum  pluviis  rarescunt  nubila,  solve"  (Venus  sciz.). 

Stat.  SHv.  I.  2.  1S5. 
"Cras  erit,  quo  primus  Aether  copulavit  nuptias, 
Ut  pater  totum  bcaret  vernus  annum  nubibus. 
In  sinum  maritus  imber  fluxit  almac  conjugis, 
Unde  fetus  aleret  omnes  mixta  magno  corporo." 

Pervigilium   Veneris,  do. 

§  n. 

The  union  of  Dido  and  Eneas  is  i)lainly  motielled 
after  that  of  Medea  and  Jason.  Both  arc  brought  about 
s[)ccially  by  Juno  herself;  both  take  place  in  a  ca\c, 
and  the  Nymphs  ofiiciate  at  both: 

"AvTuvv/i   xovfjj]    Uuhi^itiiov  tvivov  tvvrjv 

AviQOi   tv   )iyu&£oj 

Ev&a  tot'   t(jio<)tiTixv  Ifxiftoy  ntyic    loio   6'    vntiftti 
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X^vutov   aiyhjfi'   xioac  (iuXov,   o(pQa   nEkoiro 
Ti[.ii]iLq   0  yufio>;   xwt   (xoidifioi^.   uvdia   8e   aqi 
Ni\u(pai  n/rnQyofiivut  Xivxoig   (vi  noixtla   xolnou 

J^afpoQWt' 

uli  (isv  i'   Aiyaiov  noTufiov  xaksovro  ^vyuT()HJ:- 
Al  8'    o^Bog  xoQV(pug  Mfi-ntfiov  uyifivfj^tovTO- 
Ai  8'   may  tx  niSuav  akcrrfidfg.  wgae  ya^  uvii] 
l£(i>l   Ztjvug  axoijig,   Iijcroru   xvSuivovaa.'' 

AroLL.  Rhod.  IV.  1130  &  seq. 

§  HI. 
Dant  siGNUM.  —  A  signal  at  llie  commencement  ol 
a  ceremony,  or  when  a  number  of  persons  is  to  be 
set  in  motion  at  once,  is  of  obvious  necessity,  and  I're- 
quently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  See  tlic  Pro- 
cession in  llie  Achilleis,  II.  153: 

"Jamque  movent  gressus;    thiiasisque  Ismenia  Ijuxus 
Signa  dedit,  qualer  aera  Rheae,  quatcr  Evia  pulsanl 
Terga  manii." 

Also  En.   V.  578: 

—   "Sig'num  clamore  paratis 
Epytides  longe  dedit,  insonuitque  flagello." 

And,   exactly   parallel   to  our  text,  Jupiter's  j^iving-  tin? 
signal    to    the    lightnings    to   play  in  honor  of  Probinus 
and  Olybrius's  entering  on  the  consular  office : 
"Ut  sceptrum  gesserc  manu,   raerabrisque  rig-entes 
Aptavere  togas,  signum  dat  sunimus  hiulca 
Nube  pater,  gralamque  facem  per  inane  roiantes 
Prospera  vibrati  tonuerunt  omina  nimbi." 

Claud,  in  Prob.  ct  Olybr.  Cons.  205. 

§  IV. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  our  author  repre- 
sents the  union  of  Eneas  and  Dido  as  taking  |)lace 
under  unlucky  omens;  that  the  'signum'  spoken  of 
was  an  earthcpiake,  and  that  an  earthquake  was  in  o 
high  degree  unlucky  ("Nihil  tani  incongruum  nubenti- 
bus,  quam  terrae  motus  vel  caeli. "  Servius),  that  the 
flashing  of  Ether  was  unlucky  ( "Cum  enim  ait  fulsisse 
igncs,  infauslum  connubium  videtur  oslendere."  Servius). 
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and  finally,  Ihal  Ihe  'ululaliis'  of  the  Nymphs  pro- 
gnosticated death :  "Ideo  medium  elegit  sermonem  (uiu- 
lare  sciz.)  quia  j>ost  nuplias  mors  consecuta  est."  Ser- 
vius.  And  so  Henry  Stephens  :  "Ulularunl,  mortem  hoc 
connuhium  secuturam  significanles."    And  Alfieri: 

—  "Air  aure 
Varj  auspicj  s'udiro  ;   il  suol  Irerao;" 

And  Heyne:  "Mala  nuptiarum  omina  enarrare  debebal 
poeta  et  videtur  enarrare :  motum  lerrae,  aeris  fragorem 
venlo  concilati.  fulmina.  et  per  montium  juga  audllos 
clamores  vel  ululatus ;  quae  omnia,  cum  tempestate  el 
procella  magna  interdum  conjuncta,  nunc  praeclare  ad 
deas  pronubas  Tellurem  et  Junonem ,  et  ad  Nymphas 
tanquam  carmen  nuptiale  canentes  referuntur."  And 
again :  "Ululant  adeo  prae  terrore  et  sensu  magni  mali." 
T  hold  all  this  to  be  not  merely  incorrect,  but  di- 
rectly contrary  both  to  common  sense  and  the  author's 
whole  drift  and  intention.  First,  the  signal  given  was 
not  the  act  of  Tellus  singly  (in  which  case  indeed 
there  might  have  been  some  grounds  for  supposing  it 
to  be  an  earthquake),  but  the  act  of  Tellus  conjointly 
with  Juno  who  in  the  ancient  cosmology  has  nothing 
to  do  with  earthquakes,  and  who  besides,  being  the 
friend  and  protectrix  of  Dido  and  Carthage,  and  acting 
on  the  present  occasion  in  her  special  character  of 
Pronuba,  in  a  marriage  brought  about  by  her  herself 
for  their  advantage,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  party 
to  the  production  of  a  bad  omen.  The  erroneous  sup- 
position of  an  earthquake  has  no  doubt  arisen  out  of 
the  previous  erroneous  assumption  that  the  Tellus  spoken 
of  was  the  material  tellus,  the  earth;  this  being  once 
assumed,  the  second  error  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  there  being  no  conceivable  way  in  which 
the  material  earth  could  give  a  signal  except  by  mo- 
tion, i.  e.  earthcpiake.  Avoidhig  this  error  —  keeping 
clear  of  the  manifest  absurdity  that  the  solid  material 
earth   and    the    i)erson  Juno    united   to   give  the  signal. 
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and  understaiuling-  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  two  per- 
sonally present  Goddesses,  Tellus  and  Juno,  gave  the 
signal  logelher,  all  ground  or  pretext  for  an  earthquake 
vanishes,  and,  with  the  earthquake,  the  first  of  the  bad 
omens.  The  two  Goddesses  are  to  be  regarded  as  giving 
the  signal  for  the  flashings  of  Ether  and  the  huzzaings 
of  the  Nymphs  in  honor  of  Dido's  wedding,  with  a 
simple  nod  of  the  head,  or  waive  of  the  hand,  just  as 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Claudian ,  Jupiter 
must  be  imagined  to  give  with  a  similar  nod  of  the 
head,  or  waive  of  the  hand,  the  signal  for  the  similar 
manifestations  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius  on  their  consulate. 

§  V. 
Prima  tellus.  —  The  epithet  prima  is  applied  to  Tel- 
lus, not  (with  Wagner)  in  place  of  the  adverb  'pri- 
mum'  and  to  signify  '^Primum  Tellus  et  Juno  dant  sig- 
num,  turn  ulularunt  Nymphae,"  (for  why  should  such 
extraordinary  care  and  emphasis  be  used  to  inform  us 
that  the  signal  preceded  the  act  which  it  commanded), 
but  as  declaratory  of  the  character  in  which  Tellus 
was  present  at  the  wedding,  viz.  as  the  first  spouse, 
and  first  mother  ("Der  Himmel  ist  der  Vater,  die  Erde 
die  Mutter  alter  Dinge."  Confucius;  see  Du  Halde,  vol. 
II.  p.  349;  Klemm,  Cultur-Geschichte,  vol.  VI.  p.  321). 
Compare:  "primamque  DeoruniTellurem  "  (En.  VII.  136) ; 
where  it  will  be  observed  further  that  Tellus  is  intro- 
duced, as  in  our  text,  in  the  company  of  the  Nymphs 
("primanniue  Deorum  Tellurem  Nymphasque") ,  and 
Varro,  R.  R.  I.  1 :  "Itaciue  quod  ii  parentes  magni  di- 
cuntur,  Jupiter  paler  appellatur,  Tellus  terra  mater." 
Also  Hesiod.   Theog.  v.  44: 

"Oiwp  ytvoQ 

7J|   (/.QXriq   ovQ   FaLU   yai    Ov(iavoq   ji'^ju?  hiktov." 
Prima  being  so  understood  ,    each  of  the  two  divinities 
present  has  a  title,   not  only  of  honor,  but  appropriate 
to  the  role  which  she  was  then  playing. 
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§  VI. 

FuLSERE  iGNEs  ET  coNSCius  AETHER  efc.  —  Immediately 
on  receiving  the  signal  from  Juno  and  Telliis,  Ether  (per- 
sonally present  no  less  than  Tellus)  lights  the  nujdial 
torch  (held  by  Juno  herself  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis:  "'Avitj  ds  otlMQ '/^t-iiicdHLv  avtnxov  Nva- 
(pidiov."  Apoli,.  Rhod.  IV.  SOS);  compare  Ilimer.  Orat. 
in  Severum  Connub.:  ''''^dnitzo)  nc.  dada  iityaXr^v. 
and  Claudian,  de  Rapt.  Proscrp.  II.  230: 

—  "Nimbis  Ilyiiieiiacus  liiiilcis 
Inlonat,  ol  leslcs  firmant  connubia  flammac." 

and  the  Nymphs  (also  personally  present,)  raise,  not  « 
melancholy  cry  or  hon-l,  but,  as  is  perfectly  jilain  from 
the  manner  in  which  both  Ovid  (Heroid.  VII.  95,  Dido 
herself  speaking)  and  Statins  (Silv.  III.  I.  15),  refer  to 
our  text  and  quote  the  word  'ululan;'  from  it,  the 
nuptial  huzza.  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  II.  Ill : 
"Pronuba  Tisiphone  thalamis  ululavit  in  illis ;" 
(where,  the  ill  omen  being  solely  in  the  word  'Tisi- 
phone', -ululare'  corresponds,  as  in  our  text,  to  the 
( Jcrman  jauchzen.) 

— •  "Laelis   ululare  Iriumphis." 

LiicAN.  VI.  2G1. 

"Liber  adcsl,  festisque  fremunl  ululalibus  agri." 

Ovid.  Metam.  III.  52S. 
■ —  "Jam  g-audia  mag-nac 
TestanUu-  voces,  viclorquc  uhilaliis  adeiral 

Auribus." 

Stat.  T/iel).  LV.  177. 

and  Virgil  himself,  Kn.  XI.  662: 

—  "iMagnofjue  ululanle  luiiiuiUi 
Feminea  exultant  lunalis  agniina  pcllis." 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  it  seems  somewhat  unusual 
for  the  Nymphs  to  be  thus  brought  to  rejoice  and  huzza 
at  a  marriage;  for  not  only  they,  but  the  Nereids  and 
even  wild  Pan  himself,  are  brought  Ijy  Himerius  to  the 
wedding  of  Severus :  "ijyayov  d  av  ix  fuv  Aihtjt'oti^ 
rag  Moroag iul;  NijOtitdag  d:-  t/,  loi'  ytiioyog, 
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vvfi(p(ov  TE  -/oQovg  y.ca  jQvadcov  ij^o)  xcci  ^avvQovg 
oxi()T(0VTag  Y.ai  ITava  avctii^ovia  xai  navxa  xov  Jio- 

vvaov   i^iaaov  tvrevb^tv^    onov   ra  df)0)fisra 

Alia  nov  j^ioi  TiaQd^evtov ,  nov  ds  i]id-ciov  x^Q^^'i 
Yuiv  Tiov  loimov  naoa/cooovOLV  oi  loyoi.  Ajivetcd 
Tig  dada  ^tyahjv.  o  df  rig  ly/^Eiio.  (od)j  de  e/sTto 
za  avunavva.'  Himer.  OraL  in  Severum  Connuhialis,20. 
And  Apollonius  (see  §  II.  above)  represents  Juno  as 
bringing- for  the  especial  honor  of  Jason,  ^^ItjOova  y.vdai- 
vovoa,'  not  only  the  Nymphs  of  the  mountains,  but 
those  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  woods,  to  officiate  at 
his  union  with  Medea. 

SuMMO  vERTiCE.  —  Thcsc  words  compared  with  the 
corresponding  words  of  Apollonius  (from  whom,  see  §  II. 
above ,  the  whole  scene  is  very  exactly  copied) ,  "^i 
d'oQcog  xoQvcfag  ]ShliT}]iov  aiupevEuovro,"  seem  to 
determine  the  Nymphs  spoken  of,  to  be,  not  the  Hama- 
dryads (who  arc  separately  mentioned  by  Apollonius) 
but  the  Oreads  or  mountain  Nymphs:  'i^t  jlisv  oaai 
oxojTiag  ooi-iDV  la'/ov!      Apollon.  Rhod.  I.   1226. 

§  VII. 

So  far  all  has  been  prosperous.  The  marriage 
planned  and  desired  by  Juno  for  the  benefit  of  Dido 
and  Carthage,  has  been  solemnised  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  herself  and  Tellus,  the  nuptial 
torch  kindled  by  Ether  himself,  the  nuptial  huzza 
raised  by  the  Nymphs,  Venus  so  far  from  placing  any 
impediment  in  the  way,  actually  consenting-,  and  (at 
vers.  125)  giving,  as  ii  were,  her  proxy  lo  Juno;  but 
all  is  insufficient;  Juno's  intentions  are,  as  Venus  (vers. 
128)  well  knew  they  would  be,  all  frustrated;  tlie  Fates 
are  more  powerful  than  she;  what  she  intended  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  aggrandizement  of  Dido  and  con- 
sequently of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  is,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  very  next  line ,  the  first  step  towards 
Dido's  ruin  : 
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"Ille  dies  primus  leti  primusque  maloruin." 
the  report  of  what  has  happened  spreads  far  and 
near;  larbas  becomes  jealous,  complains  to  Jupiter; 
Mercury  is  sent  down,  Eneas  hurried  ofT  to  Italy,  and 
unfortunate  and  betrayed  Dido  (betrayed,  obser\c,  not 
by  Juno,  who  is  herself  disappointed  and  frustrated, 
but  by  Venus  and  Eneas)  kills  herself  in  despair. 


178. 

n^A    IRRITATA    DEORUM 


'''' Xmo^itvi]  Jiiy    Ai'OLL.  Rhod.  II.  40.     For  the  slruc- 
lu,re  see  Comments  En.  II.  413 ;  III.  181. 
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JUPITER    OMMPOTENS    GUI    NUNC    MAURUSIA    PICTIS 
GENS    EPULATA    TORIS    LENAEUM    LIBAT    UONOREM 
ASPItlS    HAEC    AN    TE    GENITOR    CUM    FULMINA    TOROUES 
NEUUIIXJUAII    HORREMUS 


Observe  the  emphasis  in  nunc:  now  and  never  before: 
thy  worship  having,  until  introduced  by  me  (see  v.  199), 
been  unknown  to  the  Maurusian  nation."  Compare: 
"Cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo,"  En. I.  271 ;  and  Peerlkamp's 
note  on  that  passage. 

Genitor.  —  Observe  Virgil's  usual  correctness:  lar- 
bas, the  son  of  Jupiter  (see  v.  198),  addresses  Jupiter 
not  (as  Anchises  En.  II.  691)  with  the  ordinary  term 
'paler',  a  term  so  vague  and  general  as  to  be  appli- 
cable by  any  junior  or  inferior,  to  any  senior  or 
su[»'erior  (see  En.  II.  2),  but  with  the  proper  and 
distinctive  appellation  'genitor '  ("o  ytwijoag  7rar?^(>," 
Sopn.  Electr.  1432). 
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216. 

MAKONIA    MENTUM    MITRA    CRINEMOUE    MADENTEM 
SUBNEXUS 


"Criiiem  ungueiilalum  subnixum  el  subligaliim  habens ; 
aut  'sub  nix  us',  flducia  elalus."  Servius, 
" 'Sul)  n  ixu  s'.     Sahiiasius,  ad  Solinum,    p.  392,   sub- 
nexus,  perperam."  N,  Heins.  in  Burmann. 
"'Subnixus'.     Sic  membranae  noslrae."  Brunclv. 
"Habens  suljnixuni ,  i.  e.  subligalum    mentum"    &c.  La 
Cerda. 

"'Subnixus',  menlo  ac  crine  subnixo,  milra;  scilicet 
milra  subligalum  habens  menluni Polest  'sub- 
nixus', exquisilius  diclum  videri;  quodcunque  enini 
subligalum  sibi  habel  aliquam  rem,  illud  subnixum  ea 
re  videri  polesl."  Heyne. 

"Pileo  quodam  incurvo,  unde  pendebant  fasciae,  quae 
subter  menlum  colligari  solebanl;  ilaque  'mentum 
crinemque  madentem  subnixus',  i.  q.  milra 
subligalum  habens  menlum"  &c.  Wagner, 
"Leidens  Cod.  subnexus  ....  sed  aUeram  leclionem 
'subnixus'  recte  defendunt  Heynius,  el  Gronov.  in 
Diatr.  Stat.  c.  54.  p.  543."  Jahn. 

Perhaps  in  Ihe  whole  annals  of  criticism  there  is 
no  instance  of  an  equal  number  of  scholars  agreeing-, 
not  merely  to  accept  a  solecism  from  the  MSS.,  but  to 
defend  it  by  argument,  while  there  was  at  hand  a 
reading  not  only  wholly  unobjectionable  with  respect 
to  g^rammar,  but  affording  a  better,  clearer,  and  stronger 
sense,  and  at  the  same  time  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  author  in  other  places.  'Subnixus', 
having  an  active  signification,  cannot  by  any  possibi- 
lity exist  in  connexion  with  mentum;  and  Virgil  must 
have  written  not  'subnixus',  but,  as  found  in  the 
Leyden  MS.,  subnexus;  a  reading,  besides,  preferable 
to  'subnixus'  (supposing  'subnixus'    possible)    for 
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these  Iwo  additional  reasons;  lirsl,  as  presenting  the 
idea  of  subligation,  or  tying  underneath,  an  idea  not  at 
all  expressed  l^y  'subnixus',  as  is  sul'ticiently  shown 
by  Silius's  "galeamqiie  eoruscis  subnixani  cristis,"  where 
the  hehiiet  (which  is  below)  is  represented  as  'sub- 
nixa'  on  the  crests  (which  are  above);  and  secondly, 
as  the  precise  word  which  our  author  has  elsewhere 
used  on  two  very  similar  occasions: 

—  "Fusos  cervix  cui  lactea  crincs 
Accipit,  et  nioUi  subnectens  circulus  auro." 

En.  J.  137. 

■'Ac  priinum  laxos  tcnui  de  vimine  circios 
Cervici  subnectc." 

Geovg.  III.  166. 

Compare  Statius,  Sllv.   V.  3.  115: 

—  "Specieque  coniani  siibiiexiis  utraquc;" 

and  especially  Lucian,  Dial.  Deor.  XVIII.  1 :  ^' MiT{)a 
aradtdtatvog  ti]v  xoiujv. 

1  do  not  hesitate  therefore  here,  as  I  have  not  he- 
sitated at  En.  I.  452  (where  there  is  the  precisely  op- 
posite scriptural  error)  and  at  En.  II.  616,  to  discard 
from  the  text  a  reading,  which,  altliough  recommended 
by  the  vast  majority  both  of  ^ISS.  and  of  editors,  bears 
a  manifest  falsehood  on  its  forehead,  and  to  adopt 
a  reading  to  which  there  is  no  other  objection  than 
the  slender  support  atforded  it  either  by  MS.  or  printed 
authority,  no  MS.,  so  far  as  I  know,  being  in  its  favor, 
except  the  single  Leyden  one  quoted  by  Ileyne,  and 
no  editions  except  the  Baskerville  and  that  of  lluaeus. 


237. 

NAVIGET 


This  imperative  placed    lirst  in  ilic  verse,  and  separa- 
ted from  both  preceding   and   subsequent  conloxl  by  ;i 
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complete  pause,  and  therefore  conslitulini^  in  itself  an 
entire  sentence,  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic;  see 
Comments  En.  11.  246;  IV.  274. 


242. 

TUM    VIRGAM    CAPIT    HAG    ANIMAS    ILLE    EV  OCAT    ORCO 

PALLENTES    ALIAS    SUB    TARTARA    TRISTIA    MITTIT 

DAT    SOMNOS    ADIMITQUE    ET    LUMINA    MORTE    RESIGNAT 


§    1. 

Dat  SOMNOS  ADIMITQUE.  —  The  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween these  words  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
LUMINA  MORTE  RESIGNAT  will  appear  luorc  evident  if  we  bear 
in  mind  Ihat  the  coming  on  of  sleep  at  night  and  the  wak- 
ing in  (he  morning  were  in  ancient  limes  supposed  to 
be  so  much  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Mercury, 
that  not  only  were  libations  made  to  that  deity  just 
before  going  to  bed,  but  it  was  usual  to  have  E()iuveg 
or  little  images  of  him  (corresponding  to  the  little  cru- 
cifixes which  are  so  generally  throughout  Christendom 
hung  on  or  near  the  bed )  either  affixed  to ,  or  carved 
on,  some  part  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
the  last  object  beheld  by  the  closing  eyes  at  night, 
and  the  first  which  should  salute  the  opening  eyes 
in  the  morning.    See  Schol.  ad  Hom.  Odyss.  yi.    198. 

Hence  appears  how  even  stronger  than  I  have  stated 
in  the  following  section  of  this  Comment,  is  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  one  function  of  Mercury  with  the  other, 
the  closing  of  the  sleeper's  eyes  at  night  on  the  sleep- 
ing couch  and  the  opening  of  them  in  the  morning, 
with  the  closing  of  the  dead  man's  eyes  on  the  death- 
bed and  the  opening  of  them  eight  days  after  on  the 
'  lectus  funeralis'. 

Statins,  Theb.  II.  50,  makes  a  most  poetical  use  of 
the  empire  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  Mercury  over 
sleep : 
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—  "Sopor  obvius  illi  (sciz.  Mercurio) 
Noclis   ag:cbal  cquos,  trepidiisque  assurg-it  honori 
Niiminis,  et  recto  decedit  limite  caeli." 

§  n. 

LuMiNA  MORTE  REsiGNAT.  —  "ClaudU,  peiturbat."  Ser- 
vius.  An  interpretation  which  we  cannot  enlerlain  for 
one  moment,  in  as  much  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  word,  wliich  is  never  '  clau- 
dere',  but  always  'aperire'. 

ForcelUni,  following-  a  second  interpretation  of  Ser- 
vius:  "resolvere  oculos,  labefacta  eorum  slructura. '' 
Equally  inadmissible  as  Servius's  first  interpretation. 
(a)  because  equally  opposed  to  the  constant  use  of 
'resignare',  and  (b)  because  lumixa  morte  resignat  were 
then  but  a  repetition  of,  and  much  weaker  form  of  ex- 
pression   for,    SUB    TARTARA    TRISTIA    BUTTIT. 

Burmann,  unable  to  unravel,  would  cut  the  knot,  and 
following-  two  MSS.  of  very  inferior  authority,  substi- 
tute 'limina'  for  lumina,  thus  giving  us  a  fade  repeti- 
tion either  of  sub  tartara  tristia  mittit,  or  of  evocat 
ORCO,  or  of  both;  and,  not  content  himself  with  his  own 
proposition  ,  ingenuously  subjoins:  "Qui  melius  se  ex 
hoc  loco  expedient,  illi  lubens  accesserim." 

Jahn  (and  Ladewig  also)  follows  Servius ,  with  only  a 
very  slight  deviation,  "Mihi  placet  ratio,  oculos  morte  clau- 
dit,  ut  hujus  versus  senlentia  sit,  virga  ilia  dal  somnum 
et  mortem,  resignat  enim  poeta  propter  praecedens 
ADiMiT  scripsisse  videlur.  adimit  oculis  somnum,  el 
denuo  eos  (alio  tempore)  morte  occludil,"  and  is  an- 
swered by  the  same  argument. 

"Equidem  malim  Ilemistichium  abcsse,  et  lumina  M(jrte 
resignat;  quocun({ue  te  inlerpretatione  vertas,  scnten- 
tia  est  a  loco  aliena."    Heyne. 

"Hanc  esse  persuasum  habeo  scnleiitiam:  lumina  aperit 
jamjam  se  claudodia :  ut  Mercurius  dicatur  in  vitam 
revocare  jam  morientes."  Wagner.  AndsoVoss:  "Vom 
Tode,  vom  Todcsschlummer  enlsiegell ;  d.  i.  die  schon 
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Sterbenden  in's  Leben  zuriickfiihrt ,  nicht  die  Geslor- 
benen.  Es  ist  Steigerung  des  vorhergehenden  somnos 
ADiMiT."  To  which  exposition ,  besides  the  strong  ob- 
jection raised  by  Wagner  himself,  "nihil  tale  a  caeteris 
serlptoribus  (de  Mercurio  sciz.)  traditur,"  there  is  the  no 
trifling  obstacle,  that  it  represents  Mercury  as  opening- 
the  eyes  before  they  are  closed. 

From  all  these  embroilments  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
to  what,  to  me  at  least,  appears  an  unobjectionable  in- 
terpretation, first,  I  believe,  proposed  by  Turnebus  fAd- 
vers.  Lib.  XXIV.)  and  afterwards  adopted  by  that  fine 
old  Spanish  commentator,  La  Cerda,  whose  admirable 
Virgil  lies  as  much  neglected  in  modern  studios  as  an 
Irish  publication  in  a  London  bookseller's  shop,  and  no 
doubt  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  question, 
"What  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Galilee?"  La  Cerda's 
words  are  brief:  "Aperit  lumina  in  rogo;  in  quo  allu- 
sum  ad  morem  Romanorum."  This  interpretation,  first, 
preserves  to  resignat  its  ordinary,  well  etablished  sig- 
nification of  opening ,  unsealing ;  compare  "lestamenta 
resignat"  (Hor.  Epist.  I.  7.  9)  unseals  the  (previously 
sealed,  'signata')  wills.  Secondly,  assigns  to  Mercury 
no  new,  unheard-of  office,  the  opening  of  the  dead 
man's  eyes  on  the  pile  (prol^ably  done  originally  with 
the  intention  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  his  way  to 
Hades)  being  naturally  placed  under  the  auspices  of, 
or  ascribed  to,  the  ip'vxoirojLUCog  himself;  nay,  forming 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  step  to  be  taken  by 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  Thirdly,  avoids  all 
repetition.  Fourthly,  makes  allusion  to  a  rite  which 
the  Romans  regarded  as  of  great  importance  and  so- 
lemnity: "Morientibus  illos  (oculos)  operire  rursusque 
in  rogo  patefacere,  Quiritium  mag  no  ritu  sacrum 
est;  ita  more  condito,  ut  neque  ab  homine  supremum 
eos  spectari  fas  sit,  et  caelo  non  oslendi."  Plin.  XL  37. 
In    solenm   funerals   therefore  the  dead  man's  eyes  re- 
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mained  closed  for  seven  entire  days,  being  closed  at 
the  lime  of  death  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  family, 
and  opened  by  the  same  hand  when  the  body  was 
laid  on  the  pile  on  the  eighth  day  afterwards:  "Octavo 
incendebatur,  nono  sepeliebatur."  Serv.  ad  E71.  V.  64. 
And  so  Becker,  in  his  excellent  romance  of  Galhis, 
Oder  Romische  Scenen  aus  der  Zeit  August's  (2"*^  Ed. 
3  Tom.  Leipzig-,  1849):  "Nachdem  die  Freundschafl 
dieser  Pflicht  sich  entledigt  halte,  setzte  der  Zug  sich 
wieder  in  Beweg-ung-,  um  nach  dem  Grabniale  zu  ge- 
lang-en,  das  Gallus  an  der  Appischen  Slrasse  sich  er- 
richtet  hatte.  Dort  war  von  trocknen  Kieferstiimmen, 
mit  Laubgewinden  iind  Teppichen  behangen,  der  Schei- 
lerhaufen  errichlet,  um  welchen  rings  Cypressen  ge- 
pflanzl  waren.  Die  Trager  hoben  den  Lectus  hinauf, 
und  aus  zahlreichen  Alabastern  gossen  Andere  kost- 
liche  Oele  iiber  den  Leichnam  aus,  wiUirend  Krlinze  und 
Weihrauch,  als  die  letzten  Gaben  der  Liebe,  von  den 
Anwesenden  hinauf  geworfen  wurden.  Dann  offnete 
C  h  r  e  s  i  m  u  s  dem  T  0  d  t  e  n  die  A  u  g  e  n ,  w  e  1  c  h  e 
dies  el  be  treue  Hand  zugedriickt  hatte  (viz. 
at  the  time  of  death  eight  days  previously),  dass  sie 
aufwiirts  zum  Him  m  el  schaueten,  ergrifT  unter 
lautem  Klagegesange  der  Anwesenden  und  dem  Schalle 
der  Horner  und  Floten  die  brennende  Fackel,  und  hielt 
sie  mit  abwarts  gewendetcm  Gesicht  unter  den  Scheiter- 
haufen,  dass  die  den  innern  Raum  fiillenden  trockenen 
Binsen  mit  heller  Flamme  emporprassellen."  'Signare', 
and  its  diminutive  'sigillare'  ( "ut  signare  autcm 
anulo  claudere  e,^\.,  ita  et  sigillare  quoque  pro  eoilem ; 
nam  sifjillum  ex  sUjno  diminutivum,  ul  IlgiUum  e.\U(jno, 
iigillum  ex  tigno."  Salmasius  de  modo  I'sur.  p.  455. 
Ed.  Elzev.)  being  the  very  words  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  operation  of  closing  (sealing)  the  dead 
man's  eyes  ("Hae  pressant  in  tabe  comas,  hac  lumina 
sign  ant,"  Statius  Theb.  III.  120;  "Lex  Moenia  est 
in  pielate,    ne   filii  patribiis  luce  clara  sigillent  oculos." 
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Varro;  in  his  lost  treatise  cntilled  Gemini,  qiioled  by 
Nonius  Marcellus  Lib.  II.  785),  Virgil  could  not  possibly 
have  chosen  a  more  proper,  clear,  or  forcible  word  to  ex- 
press the  unclosing-  (unsealing)  of  them  than  'resignare'. 
Further  still,  the  allusion  to  this  ceremony  could 
not  have  been  more  appropriately  placed  than  imme- 
diately after  the  reference  to  Mercury's  corresponding 
function  of  taking  away  sleep;  the  taking  away  of 
sleep  involving  the  idea  of  opening  the  sleeper's  eyes, 
and  the  idea  of  opening  the  sleeper's  eyes  suggest- 
ing that  of  the  well  known  opening  of  the  dead 
man's  eyes,  performed  by,  or  under  the  auspices  of, 
the  same  deity;  by  a  reference  to  whicli  very  remark- 
able and  striking  rite ,  the  previous  account  of  the 
office  or  function  of  ijiV'/onoiinoQ  is  completed,  and 
■forcibly  presented,  not  merely  to  the  imagination,  but 
(in  the  case  of  a  Roman  at  least)  almost  to  the  very 
sight.  Norletitbe  said  that  Mercury's  dominion  oversleep 
is  thus  made  to  be  thrust  in  awkwardly  between  two 
parts  of  the  office  of  yfvxoTrojunog,  such  postlocations, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  pari  of  a  preceding 
idea  being  (whether  in  our  view  graceful  or  not)  of  ex- 
ceedingly common  occurence  in  all  parts  of  the  writings 
of  Virgil.  See  Comments  En.  1. 483  ;  III.  317,  571 ;  IV.  483. 

From  'signare'  through  its  diminutive  'sigillare' 
come  the  French  sceller  and  desceller  (spelled  also  des- 
siller  and  deciller),  and  our  seal  and  unseal:  all  of 
them,  words  applied  either  literally  or  metaphorically 
to  the  eyes: 

"Qu'  un  rayou  de  claitc  viiit  desiller  les  yeux." 

Voltaire,  Ilenriade,  ch.  I. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  I  may 
add  that  Lucan,  in  his  allusion  (Phars.  V.  280)  to  the 
Roman  rite  of  closing  the  eyes  of  the  recently  dead, 
makes  the  same  use  of  'mors'  for  ' niorluus'  as  Virgil 
in  our  text: 

"Atque  oculos  niorli  clausuraai  yuaereie  dcxlram." 
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245. 

ILLA    FRKTLS    ACIT    \  EMOS    ET    TUUBIHA    TUA^AT 
NUBILA 


"iLLA  FRETUS  AGiT  vENTOs ,    i.    6.    iiimla  celeriUUc  perse- 

quitur,  el  paene  occupal   |)raeveiiilqiie."    Do.nat.  ad  Ter. 

Adelph.  III.  2. 

"Ut  sessor  ag^it  equuiii  quo  vchiUir,  ila  Mercurius  ven- 

Tos  AGiT,  idque  auxilio  virgae,   quasi   ilia  ul  (rciio  ule- 

retur  ad  venlos  moderandos."    La  Cerda. 

"Agit  ante  se,  quis  dubilel?  dum  volalu  per  auras  fer- 

tur."   Ileyne. 

"Agit   ventos   erkUirl   Herr  Heyne   mil   'quis    dubilel?' 

ihm  vorauzuwehen.    Wozu  das?  Hal  denn  der  Erkliirer 

vergcssen,  dass  er  nur  eben  vorlier  (v.  223)  deu  Wind 

in    die  Fill  gel,    also   nicht  voran,    zu  hauchen  be- 

slimml?  AGIT,  er  treiht,  was  kann  es  wohl  anders  sein, 

als,  er  bewegl  sie  durch  die  magische  Krafl  des  Slabes, 

ilun  nachzuwehen?"    Voss.  Mijihol.  Br.  No.  oS. 

"Cosi  armalo  il  bel  Dio,  gi;i  fende  a  volo 
Le  nubi;  c  I'aure  flagcUaudo,  e  g'iunto 
A  vista"  &c. 

AlI'IERI. 

Lei  us  see  if  a  bcUer  sense  Ihan  any  of  lliesc  can- 
not ))e  made  oul  of  llie  passage.  'Agere'  is  io  make 
to  move  (hence  'agilare',  ils  frequenlalive,  is  to  make 
to  move  frequently  or  much,  to  agitate).  The  a^enl 
causing  Ihe  motion  may  Ijc  either  in,  upon,  Ijefore, 
behind,  above,  Ijeiow,  beside,  or  in  any  other 
conceivable  position,  willi  respect  to  the  object  pul 
into  motion.    Thus 

—  "Agil  ipse  liirciilciii 

In  soinuis  ferus  Aeneas." 

En.  IV.  465; 

Eneas,  behind,  drives  ox  makes  to  move  on,  Dido,  before. 
"Slrideiilcni  fiuidam  .... 
Ipse  ter  addiicla  cinuiiii  rapiil  egil  habeiia." 

En.   J.\.  iJSr,: 
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made  to  move  about  his  head,  himself  standing  steady ; 
swung  about  his  head. 

—  "Capitolia  ad  alia 
Victor  ag-et  currum." 

En.   VI.  837; 

make  his  chariot  move  to  the  Capitol,  himself  being  in  the 
chariot. 

"Velocem  Mneslheus  ag-it  acri  remig-e  Piislin." 

En.   V.  116; 

makes  the  ship  move  on,  himself  being  in  the  ship;  re- 
gulates the  motions  of  the  ship,  commands  the  ship. 

"Princeps  ante  omnes  densum  Palinuius  agebat 
Agmen." 

En.   V.  833; 

ralinurus,  before  the  squadron,  made  the  squadron,  be- 
hind him,  move  on;  regulated  the  motions  of  the  squa- 
dron, led  the  squadron. 

—  "Gubernator  sese  Palinurus  agebal." 
En.   VI.  337; 

Palinurus  was  moving  himself,  regulating  his  own  mo- 
tions, moving  on. 

"Ecce,  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine  magnum 
Agmen  agens  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agtninis  instar." 

En.   VII.  706; 
"Hos  super  advenit  Volsca  de  gente  Camilla, 
Agmen  ag-ens  equitum,  et  florenles  aerc  catervas." 

En.    VIL  803; 

"Parte  alia  ventis  et  dis  Agrippa  secundis 
Arduus  agmen  agens." 

E7i.   VIII.  682. 

"Lalus  vero  dextrum  Serapion  agebat."  Ammian.  XVI.  12. 
Clausus,  Camilla,  Agrippa,  Serapion  (how  situated  with 
respect  to  their  troops,  is  not  specified)  made  their 
troops  move  on;  regidated  at  pleasure  the  ^notion  of 
their  troops.  And  so  Mercury  in  our  text  (how  situated 
with  respect  to  the  winds,  is  not  specified,  but  left  to 
the  reader's  imagination,)  7nade  the  winds  move  on,  re- 
gulated the  motion  of  the  winds;    caused  the  winds   to 
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move  in  such  manner-  and  such  direction  as  most  faci- 
litated his  descent  to  Libya:  'vocal  (see  v.  223)  el  agil 
ventos;  fretus  virga',  using  his  rod  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  prince  or  chieftain  his  sceptre,  or  a  field-marshal 
his  truncheon,  either  as  engine  or  symbol  of  authority, 
or  both. 

The  reason  why  Ihe  commenlalors  have  found  this 
extremely  simple  sentence,  agit  ventos,  so  uninlelllgible, 
is  that  there  is  in  modern  lang-uages  no  word  corres- 
ponding- to  'agere';  no  word  which  expresses  the  causing- 
to  move  on,  or  the  regulating:  the  motions  of,  an  object, 
without  at  the  same  time  limiting-  the  mover  to  some 
certain  position  with  respect  to  the  object  moved. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Forbiger  and  Ladcwig-  and 
Jahn  (who  has  however  printed  it  otherwise  in  his  text) 
against  Wunderlich,  that  the  parenthesis  ends  at  're- 
signal',  and  that  the  narrative,  dropped  at  'capit',  is 
resumed,  not  at  'jamque',  but  at  illa. 


246. 

JAMQUE    VOLANS    APICEM    ET    l,ATERA    ARDUA    CERMT 
ATLANTIS    DURI    CAELUM    QUI    VERTICE    I'ULCIT 
ATLANTIS    CINCTUM    ASSIDUE    CUI    NU15IBUS    ATRIS 
riNirERUM    CAI'UT    ET    VENTO    I'ULSATUR    ET    IMIU'J 
NIX    nUMEROS    INFUSA    TEGIT    TUM    I'LUMINA    MENTO 
PRAECII'ITANT    SENIS    ET    GLACIE    RIGET    UORRIDA    liARRA 


This  is  not  a  personification  of  the  mounltiin  Alias, 
but  a  description  of  the  translorniL'd  king  Alias  —  of  Iho 
the  mountain  under  its  former  hiinian  character.  There- 
fore (vers.  258) 

"Malcrno  vcniciis  ab  .ivo  ("vll''iiia  piolcs," 

not  from  Mount  Alias ,  but  from  (lie  man  Atlas,  Mer- 
cury's    grandfather.     Coiiii»aic     Ovid's    account    of    Ihe 


Iranst'ormalion ,  corresponding  almost  word  lor  word 
with  our  Icxl: 

"Quanlus  erat,  mons  faclus  Atlas:  jam  barba  comacque 
In  silvas  abeunt:  juga  sunt  humcriquo  manusque. 
Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  sunimo  est  in  niontc  cacumen ; 
Ossa  lapis  fiunt.     Turn  partes  auctus  in  oiunes 
Crevit  in  immensum  (sic  Di  statuistis)  et  omne 
Cum  tot  sideribus  caelum  requievit  in  illo." 

Mclam.  IV.  657  ^  seq. 

The  poetical  description  agrees  with  the  historical: 
"Atlas  mons  e  media  arenarum  consurgit  vastitate;  el 
eductus  in  viciniam  lunaris  circali,  ultra  nubila  caput 
condit:  qua  ad  oceanum  extenditur,  cui  a  se  nomcn 
dedit,   manat  fonlibus,   nemoribus  inhorrescil,    rupibus 

asperatur,  squalet  jejunio,  hunio  nuda  nee  herbida 

vertex  semper  nivalis  ....  apex  Perseo  et  Herculi  per- 
vius,  caeteris  inaccessus:  ita  fidem  ararum  inscriplio 
palam  facit."  Solinus,  Polyhistor,  XXIV. 

Jamoue  volans  &c.  —  We  are  indebted  to  Voss  (Mij- 
thoJogische  Briefe,  Tom.  I.  Letter  27)  for  the  best  an- 
swer which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  question,  why 
Mercury  should  take  this  apparently  very  indirect  route 
from  Heaven  to  Carthage.  There  were  three  openings 
or  gates  affording  communication  between  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gods  on  the  heavenly  Olympus,  and  the 
earth;  one  in  the  zenith,  immediately  above  the  Thes- 
salian  Olympus;  one  in  the  east;  and  one  in  the 
west;  not  to  speak  of  a  fourth  gate  toward  the  north, 
mentioned  only  by  Statius  (Thcb.  VII.  35)  and  probably 
Statius's  own  invention.  From  the  gate  in  the  zenith 
or  'vertex  caeli ',  Jupiter  takes  his  survey  of  the  world 
(En.  I.  229;  X.  1) ,  lets  down  his  golden  chain  (Hom. 
II.  &)  and  hurls  his  thunder  (Georg.  III.  261;  Ovjd. 
Met.  I.  175).  The  passage  to  and  from  the  earth 
through  this  gate  being  inconveniently  steep  and  per- 
pendicular, though  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  a 
preference  was  usually  given  to  the  eastern  or  western 
gate,  which,  being  near  the  horizon,  afforded  an  easy 
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and  convenient  passage  to  the  nearest  projecting-  east- 
erly or  westerly  points  (mountain  tops)  of  Ihe  earth's 
surface.  Through  the  easlern  gate  Sol  and  Nox,  with 
Iheir  respective  trains,  ascended  daily  out  of  the  ocean 
into  Heaven,  and  through  the  western  descended  daily 
out  of  Heaven  into  the  ocean  (Compare  En.  I.  749, 
and  Comm.),  Through  the  eastern  gate  Eros  descended 
from  Heaven  to  Colchis  (Apoll.  Rhod.  III.  159).  And 
Ihroiigh  the  western  gate,  as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
Mercury  now  descends  upon  Atlas,  not  only  the  nearest 
elevation  to  that  gate,  but  lying-  directly  in  the  way 
between  it  and  Carthage.  To  render  this  explanation 
complete,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  first,  that  even 
supposing-  the  descent  by  the  Thessalian  Olympus  had 
been  equally  gradual  and  sloping-,  it  would  still  have 
been  much  less  suitable  than  the  descent  by  Atlas  for 
a  messenger  whose  business  lay  not  in  Europe,  but  in 
Africa;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  appropriate  stepping-stone  between 
heaven  and  earth  than  the  heaven-supporting  Atlas. 


274. 

ASCAiNIUM    SURGENTEM    ET    Sl'ES    lUUIEDlS    lUU 
KESPICE    CUI    REGNU.\l    IT.ALIAE    ilOMANAOUE    TELLUS 
llEliEM'UR. 


Hespice  and  debentur  are  both  highly  emphatic:  parti- 
cularly DEREXTUR,  the  first  word  of  a  verse  and  at  ihe 
same  time  the  last  word  of  Mercury's  speccii ,  and 
followed  by  a  complete  pause.  We  may  suppose  both 
words,  especially  the  last  and  parting  word,  accom- 
panied by  a  significant  action:  are  his  rightful  due 
and  mml  he  his.  Sec  Comments  En.  II.  240 ;  I]'.  22,  237. 
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298. 


OMNIA    TUTA    TIMENS 


JNot,  fearing  what  was  actually  safe,  hui  fearing  because 
every  thing  seemed  to  he  safe,  according  to  the  maxim 
thai  a  reverse  is  apt  to  come  at  the  very  moment  when 
every  thing  seems  most  secure.  See  the  story  of  Po- 
lycrates's  ring-,  Herodot.  Thalia;  also  the  exclamation  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  when  he  received  three  joyful  ac- 
counts in  one  day:  "jQ  daijuov^  /JtzQiov  ti  Tovvoig 
avTid'eg  cXazvcoina.'  Plutarch.  Consol.  ad  Apollon.  c.  V. 
Compare  also  Seneca  (Troad.  262): 

—  "Metuentem  Deos 
Nimium  faventes ;" 

also  the  reflection  of  Chimene  (Corneille,  Cid,  I.  2), 
when  informed  that  her  father  had  given  his  entire 
approljalion  to  her  marriage  with  Don  Rodriguc : 

"II  scmble  toutefois  que  raon  ame  troublee 
Refuse  celle  joie,  et  s'en  trouve  accablee;" 

also  Schiller's 

"Darum  in  deinou  frohlichen  Tagen 
Fiirchte  des  Ungliiclvs  liickisclie  Niilie;" 

of  which  fine  passage  see  the  whole  (Braut  von  Mes- 
sina, near  the  end).  This  interpretation  of  ommia  tuta 
TiMENs  and  that  which  I  have  given  (see  Comni.  verse 
419)  of  "Ilunc  ego  si  polui  tantum  sperare  dolorem, 
Et  perfcrre,  soror,  potero;"  are  confirmatory  of  each 
other. 


305  —  330. 

DISSIMULARE    ETIAM    SPERASTI    ClC. 


Not  only  the  general  idea,  but  most  of  the  i)articulars, 
of  this  line  scene  are  taken  from  the  dialogue  between 
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Medea    and    Jason    in    the    fourth   Book   of   the  Argo- 
naulics.     See  Comments  En.  III.  10;  IV.  143. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  while  Virgil 
here  (as  in  his  other  imitations  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception)  greatly  improves  upon  and  surpasses  his 
original,  those  who  have  recopied  from  Virgil  fall  short, 
not  only  of  the  improved  model  with  which  he  has  fur- 
nished them,  but  even  of  the  original  itself;  compare 
Tasso's  tedious,  spiritless  and  unnatural  dialogue  of  Ar- 
mida  and  Rinaldo ,  in  the  IG^"^  C.  of  Gerusalemme  Li- 
herata. 


307. 

NEC    TE    NOSTER    AMOR    NEC    TE    DATA   DEXTERA    QUONDAM 
NEC    MORITURA    TENET .  CRUDELI    FUNERE    DIDO 
nUIN    ETIAM    HIBERNO    MOLIRIS    SIDERE    CLASSEM 
ET    MEDHS    PROrERAS    AQUILONIBUS    IRE    PER    ALTUM 
CRUDELIS 


Data  dextera.  —  Pledged  to  Dido,  as  Jason's  to  Medea: 

"/2c   >/1'(5m,   v.ai  yjuju   jraQna/idoi'   ijouos  /fiQi 

^f'^lTfOliV." 

Apollon.  Rhod.  W.  99. 
Crudelis.  —  This  word,  compared  with  the  same 
word  En.  I.  411 ,  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
emphasis  acquired  to  a  word  by  its  position  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  and  at  the  same  time  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  verse.  See  vv.  237 ,  275 ,  276,  and  Com- 
ments; also  Comm.  En.  II.  246.  Not  only  the  word 
itself,  but  its  very  position,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
to  which  it  belongs  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse, 
is  borrowed  from  Apollon.  Rhod.  IV.  389: 

—    "Muhi   yuo   inyni'   r,/.nir^   ooy.nr 
Nrjhfg. ' ' 
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314. 

PER  EGO  HAS  LACRYMAS  DEXTRAMQUE  TUAM  TE 
QUANDO   ALIUD  MIIII  JAM  MISERAE  NIHIL  IPSA  RE^LIQUI 
PER  CONNUBIA  NOSTRA   PER  INCEPTOS  HYMENAEOS 
SI  BENE   QUID  DE  TE  MERUI  FUIT  AUT  TIBI  QUIDQUAM 
DULCE  MEUM  MISERERE  DOMUS  LABENTIS  ET  ISTAM 
ORO  SI  QUIS  ADHUC  PRECIBUS  LOCUS  EXUE  MENTEM 


—  "And  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  greal  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me"  &c. 

Shakespeare,  Jul.  Cues.  II.  1.  (Portia  to  Brulus). 


321. 

TE  PROPTER  EUNDEM 
EXSTINCTUS  PUDOR  ET  QUA   SOLA  SIDERA   ADIBAM 
FAMA   PRIOR  CUI  ME   MORIBUNDAM  DESEllIS   HOSPKS 
HOC  SOLUM  NOMEN  QUONIAM  DE   CONJUGE  RESTAT 


"Jliliamsi  aliam  non  hal)uissem  di^nilalem."  Wagner. 
No;    bill   quam    solam    habid:    which    sole    access    ad 
SIDERA  (i,  e.  to  a  place  of  honor  in  heaven),  being-  now 
closed  against  her,  there  is  nothing-  left   for  her  but  to 

die    (CUI    ME    MORIBUNDAM    DESERTS?).    So  (En.  IX.   641)    "SiC 

itiir  ad  astra."     Compare  Juvenal  speaking  of  Hercules 
and  Eneas: 

"Alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ad  sidcra  missus." 

Sal.  Al.  63. 
Also  "Sed  jam  alter  (i,  e.  Julius  Caesar)  operibus  suis 
aditum  sibi  ad  caelum  instruxerat."  Valer.  Max,  I.  7.  2. 

HOSPES  HOC  SOLUM  NOMEN  QUONIAM  DE  CONJUGE  llESTAT.    — 
"Soror  Tonantis  (hoc  enim  solum  mihi 
Nomen  relictum  est)  semper  alienum  Jovem 
Ac  lempla  summi  vidua  deserui  aetheris." 

Seneca,  Ilercul.  Fur.  I.  1. 
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327. 

SALTER!  SI  QUA   MlHI  DE  TE  SUSCEPTA  FUISSET 
ANTE  FUGAM  SUBOLES  SI  QUIS  MIHI  PARVULUS  AULA 
LUPERET  AENEAS  QUI  TE  TANTUM  ORE  REFERRET 
NON  EOUIDEM  OMNINO  CAPTA  AC  DESERTA  VIDERER 
DIXERAT  ILLE  JOVIS  MONITIS  IMMOTA  TENEBAT 
LUMINA 


Nicholas  Heinsius,  followed  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  For- 
biger,  and  most  modern  editors,  has  adopted  the  reading 
of  Ihe  Medicean,  'tamen'.  The  sense  so  obtained  can 
be  no  other  than  this :  "I  wish  I  had  had  by  thee  some 
little  Eneas,  whose  resemblance  to  thee  might  sometimes 
remind  me  of  thee  —  'tamen',  after  all;  notwith- 
standing an  that  has  happened"  As  much  as  to  say: 
"Even  shoaldst  Ihou  go  away  as  thou  hast  threatened, 
the  recollection  of  thee  will  always  be  dear  to  me." 

To  this  sense  I  object,  first,  that  it  expresses  more 
tenderness  and  aflcclion  than  is  consistent  with  the 
highly  reproachful,  upbraiding  character  of  the  rest  of 
the  si)eech,  and  especially  with  the  epithet  pekfide 
(v.  305),  and  Ihe  capta  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
line.  Secondly,  thai,  it  is  tautologous,  the  resemblance 
to  Eneas  being  sullicienlly  and  unmistakably  ex|)resscd 
in  the  words  parvulus  aeneas  in  the  very  same  line. 
Thirdly,  thai  tk  derives  an  ina()i)ropriate  emi)hasis  from 
being  thus  placed  as  lirst  syllable  of  the  dactyl  'te 
tamen'.  For  all  these  reasons  I  prefer  the  reading 
TAisTUM,  and  the  sense,  some  little  Eneas,  oui  te  tantum 
OKE  UEFERRET,  tvho  mi(jht  rescmhU  thee  oslf  in  his 
features;  Dido's  wish  not  being  that  she  might  have  a 
little  Eneas  who  would  resemble  his  father  in  his 
features,  but  (the  words  nui  te  tantum  ore  reikrret 
being  entirely  limitative)  a  lilllc  iCneas  who  would  not 
resemble  his  father  in  Ids  mind.  This  sense  is  not 
only    in    Ihe     uiosl    perfect    hainiony    with    the    rest   of 
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Dido's  speech ,  but  seems  to  be  required  by  the  strongly 
reproachful  expressions  perfide  and  capta  ,  the  former 
of  which  placed  at  the  beginning-,  and  the  latter  at  the 
end,  of  the  speech,  shows  that  Dido's  feeling  remains 
the  same  all  through,  and  that  there  is  none  of  that 
softening  or  relenting  in  it,  which  would  be  expressed 
by  'tamen'.     Compare,  exactly  parallel,  En.  XII.  348: 

"Nomine  avum  referens,  animo  manibusquc  parentem;" 

like  his  grandsire  onhj  in  name. 

It  appears  from  Servius's  gloss,  "Aut  illud  dicit, 
optarem  iilium  similem  vultui,  non  moribus  tuis,"  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  reading  tantdm,  which 
is  that  adopted  by  most  of  the  ancient  editors.  Mailtaire 
testifies  that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Milan  Edition  of 
1474,  and  I  have  myself  found  it  in  the  Modena  Ed. 
of  1475,  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  both  the  Stephenses, 
Bersmann,  Daniel  Heinsius,  La  Cerda,  and  the  Basker- 
ville.  Pierius's  MSS.  seem  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  two  readings.  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally consulted  only  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig, 
and  the  Dresden,  respecting  the  passage;  in  the  latter 
only  I  have  found  tantum,  in  the  three  former  'tamen'. 

Immota  tenebat  lumina.  —  Chateaubriand  should  have 
better  understood  these  words,  than  to  found  on  them 
a  charge  against  Eneas  of  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a 
comparison  very  disadvantageous  to  him  with  Bouillon 
rejecting  the  seductions  of  Armida :  "II  tient  les  yeux 
baisses  (imbiota  tenebat  lumina),  il  cache  son  trouble  &c. 
Ce  n'est  pas  de  cet  air  que  le  capitaine  Chretien  re- 
pousse les  adresses  d'Armide."  Genie  du  Christ i (mis me. 
Immota  lumina  docs  not  mean  les  yeux  baisses,  but  (as 
interpreted  by  Dido  herself,  vers.  369)  steadfastly  fixed; 
they  are  neither  cast  down  in  shame  ('dejecta',  'de- 
missa '),  nor  turned  away  ('aversa'),  but  simply  (as  they 
should  be,  Eneas's  purpose  remaining  unchanged,) 
immota,  unmoved.    The  same  word  is  applied  in  the  same 
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sense  lo  Encas's  mind,  vers.  449.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  so  many  others,  the  fault  is  not  in  Virgil,  but  in 
the  commentator;  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 


356. 

NUNC    ETIAM   INTERPRES    DIVUM   JOVE    MISSUS    AB    IPSO 
TESTOR   UTRUMOUE    CAPUT     CELERES     MANDATA     PER     AURAS 
DETUUT    U'SE    DEUM    MANIFESTO    IN    LUMINE    VIDI 
INTKANTEM    MUROS    VOCEMOUE    lUS    AURIBUS    IIAUSI 


"Es  ist  des  Ilimmels  sichlbarliche  Fiig-ung-." 

Schiller,  Die  Piccolomini,  Act  I,  sc.  3. 

That  it  is  the  commandment  of  the  Deity,  is,  in  the 
moutii  of  the  moralist,  what  the  cannon  is  in  the  hands 
of  princes,  the  'ultima  ratio',  the  last  and  neverfailing- 
justification  of  whatever  act  is  ulterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  justice,  with  the  best  feelings  of 
the  human  heart;  "vatem  et  insontes  deos  praetendunt." 
Compare  with  Encas's  defence  of  his  perfidious  aban- 
donment of  the  woman  whose  allections  he  has  gained, 
and  whose  honor  he  has  betrayed,  Charles  the  Ninth's 
justification  to  himself  of  his  not  retaining  Ids  friend 
and  favorite,  Marsillac ,  Conte  de  llochefaucould,  to 
sleep  at  the  Louvre  on  the  night  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
but  allowing  him  to  go  home  lo  his  hotel  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  although  he  knew  he  would  certainly 
be  murdered  on  the  way:  "Je  vols  bien  que  Dieu  vent 
qu'il  perisse."  (Palissot's  notes  to  the  Henriade,  C.  II.). 
Compare  also  St.  Augustin's  defence  of  his  deception 
and  desertion  of  his  mother  (Confess.  V.  14.  15)  on 
this  selfsame  Carthaginian  shore,  from  whence,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  he  was  sailing  for  the  selfsame 
Italy,  However  the  ingenuous  heart  may  reject  Ihe 
excuses  of  all  three,   and  refuse   lo  )je  a  party  lo  this 
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shining  of  the  onus  of  an  iniquity,  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  perpelralor  to  those  of  the  |)erpelralor's  God, 
still  Eneas's  excuse  is  the  best,  for  he  sees  and  hears 
the  present  and  commanding-  Deity,  while  the  others 
without  so  much  as  an  inquiry 

—   "Dine  hunc  ardorom  menlibus  addunt, 
Euiyale,  an  sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  libido?" 

assume  at  once  their  own  strong  inclinations,  their  own 
mere  volitions,  to  be  commandments  from  Heaven. 


362. 

TALIA    DICENTEM    JAMDUDUM    AVERSA    TUETUU 

HUC    n.LUC    VOLVENS    OCULOS    TOTUMoDE    PEREltllAT 

LUMiismus  TAcrris  et  sic  accensa  i'uofatuu 


Ihis  passage  is  usually  interpreted,  looks  at  liim,  roll- 
ing her  eyes  hither  and  thither ,  and  wanders  him  all 
over  with  silent  eyes: 

"Ma  gia  a  lai  dctli,  in  lorvi  sg^uardi  incciii, 
Feroccmcnte  tacita  lo  g-uarda 
Da  capo  a  pie,  d'ira  infiammata,  Dido," 

Alfieri. 

A  little  examination,  however,  affords  a  sense  more 
exact  and  more  worthy  of  Virgil.  'Oculus'  signifies 
the  organ,  the  hall  or  orl)  of  the  eye,  considered  ab- 
stractedly from  its  function;  'lumen'  (as  its  primary 
and  etymological  meaning  shows)  the  light,  i.  e.  the 
luminous  or  illuminating  part  of  the  eye ,  the  sight  or 
funetion  of  vision,  corresponding  to  the  German  Augen- 
licht  ("0  offnet  euch,  ihr  lieben  Augenlichler."  Schiller, 
B7^aut  von  Messina),  the  Italian  luce  ("Com  egli  alzo 
le  luci  al  vago  viso."  Tassoni,  La  Secchia  Bapita,  X. 
59),  and,  more  exactly  still,  to  its  own  Italian  deriva- 
tive, lumc  ("vive  faville  uscian  de'  duo'  bei  lumi."  Petr. 
Sonn.    220).     Such   being    the    resi^ective    meanings    of 
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the  two  words,  Dido  is  descril)cd  wilh  prcat  accuracy, 
first,  as  rolling,-  lier  eyeballs  liilher  and  Uiilher  while 
she  looks  at  Eneas,  and  secondly,  as  wandering:  him 
all  over  wilh  her  vision.  The  second  clause  of  the 
sentence  is  thus  supplementary  to  the  first,  and  the 
whole  meaning-  is:  '  tuetur  et  pererrat  totiim  lumtnibus 
tacitis  (himine  iacito)  oculorum ,  quos  volvehat  hue  el 
illue'.  It  were  easy  to  show  by  numerous  examples 
that  the  best  Latin  writers  frequently  (not  always)  make 
this  distinction  between  'oculos'  and  'lumina'.  Ex  gr. : 

"At  si  tantula  pars  oculi  media  ilia  peresa  est, 
Incolumis  qnamvis  alioque  splendidus  orbis, 
Occidit  extemplo  lumen  (the  sight  is  lost)  tenebraeque  sc- 

quuntur." 

LUCRET.   III.  414. 

Soe^  in  the  same  author,  IV.  823.  1137;  and  especially 
that  fine  passag:e,  VI.  1177.  Also  (Corn.  Nepos.  Timol. 
IV.  1):  "Sine  ullo  morbo  lumina  o  culo  rum  amisit," 
the  light  or  sight  of  the  eyes.  Also  (Ovid.  Metam.  XIII. 
561) : 

—  "Dlgilos  in  perfula  lumina  condit, 
Expilalque  genis  oculos. 

Also  Melam.  XIV.  200):  "Inanem  luminis  orbem."  Also 
(Catull.  Epigr.  49):  "Gemina  tegunliir  Lumina  node," 
where  it  is  'lumina'  (not  'oculi'),  because  it  is  the 
sight  (not  the  eyeballs)  that  is  covered  with  night;  and 
(En.  11.210):  "Oculos  suffecti,"  because  it  is  [he  balls 
(not  the  sight)  that  are  suffused  with  Ijlood.  See 
also  Shakespeare's  "There  is  no  speculation  (i.  e.  no 
'lumen',  or  observing  vision)  in  those  eyes." 

LuMiNiBus  TACITIS.  —  "Ipsa  tacila."  Servius.  "Servii 
explicalio  sequentibus  (accensa  profatur)  refutatur  satis. 
Ego  explicarem,  non  bland  is  aut  amatoriis,  sed  flammeis 
et  fatcnliluis  ig-ncm."  Ournuuin.  "Stiere  Aug:en ;  <|uibus 
nullus  inest  sensus."  Gossrau.  "Oculi  taciti  ad  diccn- 
dum  non  |)ertinent,  sed  sunt  qui  iram  abdunt."    Wagner. 

I    hold    the    inlerprelation    of  Servius   (adopted  also 
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by  Heyne)  to  be  the  true  one;  first,  on  account  of  the 
more  poetic  meaning;  secondly,  on  account  of  Seneca's 
"Tacito  locum  rostro  pererrat"  (Thijest.  500),  where 
'tacito',  applied  to  the  snout  of  a  hound  tracing  his 
game  by  the  scent,  can  only  mean  'ipse  cams  tacens'. 
To  which  add:  "Tacita  immurmurat  aure",  Stat.  Theb. 
I.  532.  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  addition  to  tuetur 
of  JAMDUDUM  and  DiCENTEM,  words  which  express  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  Dido  eyes  Eneas  over,  not  (as 
Burmann  thought)  during  her  own  reply,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  Eneas's  speech :  She  regards  him  with 
a  silent  scowl  until  he  has  finished,  and  then  accensa 
PROFATUR,  And  fourthly,  on  account  of  the  almost  ex- 
press commentary  on  the  passage,  afforded  by  Statius's 

"Dejecil  maestos  extemplo  Ismenius  heros 
In  teriam  vultus,  lacitcquc  ad  Tydea  laesum 
Obliquare  oculos,  luni  longa  silentia  movit." 

Thcb.  I.  673. 

A  similar  form  of  expression  is  usual  in  other  lan- 
guages, thus: 

"Doch  viel  bedcutend  fragt  ilir  stummer  Bliclt." 

Schiller,  Maria  Sluart,  A.  I.  sc.  8. 

"On  eiit  dit  qu'il  entendait  sa  chanson  dans  ses  yeux." 
Victor  Hugo,  Notice  Dame  de  Paris.  B.  IX.  c.  4. 


365. 

NEC    TIBI    DIVA    PARENS    GENERIS    NEC    DARDANUS    AHCTOR 
PERFIItE    SED    liURIS    GENUIT    TE    CAUTIBUS    IIORRENS 
CAUCASUS 


Perfide  ....  CAUCASUS.    —  Scc  Comment  on    'Crudelis', 
vers.  311,  and  Co  mm.  En.  II.  246. 
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376. 

IIEU    FURIIS    INCENSA    FEROR 


See  Comm.  En.  II.  131;  and  observe  besides  thai  Tero" 
is  tlie  verb  appropriated  to  the  carrying:  of  fire,  or 
of  a  burning  object.  See  vers.  593;  also  Ovid,  de  Nar- 
cisso  (Met.  III.  464):     "Flammas  moveoqiie  feroque." 


384. 

SEoUAR    ATRIS    IGNIBUS    ABSENS 
ET    CUM  FRIGIDA    MORS    ANIMA    SEDUXERIT    ARTUS 
OMNIBUS    UMBRA    LOCIS    ADERO 


"Proseqnar  le  abeunlem  absens  fumo  flammisque  rogi 
mei  tanquam  malo  omine;  cf.  v.  661  et  seq."  Wagner; 
Virg.  Br.  En. 

But,  first,  the  word  absens,  properly  applicable  only 
to  a  living  person,  and  plainly  opposed  to  the  subse- 
quent ET  CUM  FRIGIDA  MORS  (fcc,  shows  that  Dido  speaks 
of  something  which  is  to  happen  not  after  her  death, 
but  during  her  life;  and  secondly,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  Dido  should  thus  particularly  indicate 
the  peculiar  manner  of  her  death,  not  only  before  its 
manner  had  been  determined  on,  but  even  before  she 
had  taken  the  resolution  of  dying;  see  v.  475.  I  there- 
fore understand  the  atris  ignhjus  with  which  Dido 
threatens  to  pursue  Eneas,  to  be ,  not  the  /ires  of  her 
funeral  pyre ,  but  Ihe  fires  or  torches  of  the  Furies ; 
those  fires  with  which  Clytemnestra  pursues  Orestes 
("Armatam  facibus  nialiem"  v.  472),  those  fires  which 
in  the  ancient  mythology  so  aptly  figure  the  stings  of 
a  guilty  conscience;  and  I  lake  the  meaning  of  the 
whole    passage    to    be:    seuuak   abseiNs,  /,    absent,  nill 

s 
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follow  (whilst  I  am  yet  alive,  the  recollection  ol  me 
will  pursue  you)  ignibus  atris,  7vith  dark  s7nouldering 
fires  (the  stings  of  an  evil  conscience);  precisely 
Ovid's 

"Fing-e  ag-e  te  rapido  (nullum  sit  in  omine  pondus) 

Turbine  deprendi;  quid  tibi  mentis  erit? 
Protinus  occurrent  falsae  perjuria  linguae, 
Et  Phryg-ia  Dido  frauds  coacta  mori." 

Her  Old.    VII.  65; 

ET  CUM  FRiGiDA  MORS  &c.  and  Tvlien  I  am  dead,  my  spectre 
will  haunt  you,  sciz.  (the  idea  being  supplied  from  the 
foregoing-  seouar  atris  ignibus  absens)  with  the  same 
smouldering  fires.  The  immediately  preceding  'pia  nu- 
mina',  and  the  remarkable  similarity  between  Dido's 
ignibus  atris  and  the  "taedas  atro  lumine  fumantes" 
which  Alecto  thrust  into  the  breast  of  Turnus  (En.  VIL 
456),  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  in  this  his 
commencing  sketch  of  the  terrible  in  Dido,  Virgil  had 
in  his  mind  those  same  avenging  Furies,  and  that  same 
famous  pursuit  of  Orestes  by  Clytemnestra,  which  he 
draws  at  full  shortly  afterwards,  vers.  471  and  sequel. 
Our  author  has  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places, 
improved  upon  his  original,  for  while  Medea  threatens 
that  her  Furies  will  pursue  Jason, 

—    "fx   8e   as   nujqrfi 
AvTix    t^iai  y    shxuBiav  J-givi'vs.;." 

Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  385, 

Dido  threatens  that  she  will  herself  become  his  itursu- 
ing  Fury;  herself  (i.  e.  the  recollection  of  her)  hunt 
him  every  where  with  firebrands:  sequar  atris  ignibus 
absens. 
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396. 

JUSSA  TAMEN  DIVUM  EXSEQUITUR  CLASSEMQUE  REVISIT 
TUM  VERO  TEUCRI  INCUMBUNT  ET  LITTORE  CEI.SAS 
DEDUCUNT  TOTO  NAVES  NATAT  UNCTA   CARINA 
FRONDENTESQUE  FERUNT  RAMOS  ET  ROBORA  SILVIS 
INFABRICATA   FUGAE  STUDIO 
MIGR ANTES  CERNAS  TOTAQUE  EX  URBE  RUENTES 


Classem  revisit;  —  ue,  again;  sciz.  after  his  Jong-  ne- 
glect and  absence. 

TuM  VERO.  —  Tlien  indeed,  and,  by  implication,  not  till 
then.  The  reference  is  to  the  orders  previously  given 
(vers.  289)  to  prepare  for  sailing,  which  orders  the 
crews  did  not  seriously  set  about  executing  until  Eneas 
himself  made  his  appearance  among  them.  See  Com- 
menls  En.  II.  105,  228;  III.  47 ;  IV.  449,  571 ;  V.  659. 
Aliieri,  misunderstanding  the  two  words  tum  vero. 
represents  Eneas  as  finding  the  Trojans,  when  he  ar- 
rives among  them,  already  engaged  in  performing  those 
acts  which  Virgil  describes  them  as  performing  only 
in  consequence  of  his  arrival  among  them: 

—  "un  Dio, 

Che  severe  lo  incalza,  e  sping-e,  e  sforza 

Suoi  passi  la,  dove  le  navi  eccelsc 

Varando  stanno  gli  operosi  Tcucri. 

Le  spalmale  carcne  g-alleg-g-ianti, 

E  le  nuovc  ali  dei  trascclti  remi, 

E,  onor  de'  boschi,  Ic  novelle  aulenne, 

Presla  ogni  cosa  Eiiea  trova  al  far  vela." 

A  translation  very  much  in  the  reckless  style  of  our 
own  Dryden.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in 
any  comparison  of  Allieri's  translation  of  the  Eneis 
with  Dry  den's,  that  Alfieri's  so  far  as  it  was  revised 
by  him  (viz.  as  far  as  the  650  line  of  the  third  Book) 
is  very  superior  to  the  above  specimen,  while  Drydcn's 
translation  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  uniformly  coarse 
and  reckless,  and,  except  in  the  story,    has  little  more 
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resemblance  to  the  Eneis,  limn  the  Davideis  has  to 
Paradise  Lost. 

Frondentesque  ferunt  RAMOS.  —  I  Can  hardly  doubt 
that  RAMOS  (for  the  MS.  authority  for  which  see 
N.  Heinsius's  and  Burmann's  Notes)  ,  and  not  're- 
mos',  is  the  true  reading-.  Not  that  I  understand 
(with  Peerlkamp)  ramos  to  be  intended  specifically 
for  oars,  and  robora  for  masts,  but  because,  first, 
the  expression  'frondentes  remos'  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  expression  savoring-  more  of  Valerius  Flaccus 
or  Statins,  than  of  Virgil,  while  the  expression  fron- 
dentes RAMOS  is  not  only  simple  and  natural ,  but  of 
common  occurence  with  our  author,  see  En.  III.  25 ; 
VII.  67,  135 ;  and  secondly,  because  by  understanding 
frondentes  RAMOS  and  robora  infabricata  as  the  com- 
mon Endiadys,  we  have  the  excellent  sense,  unwrought 
(uncarpentered)  trees ,  hearing  their  leafij  branches  — 
with  their  leaves  and  branches.  Compare  Georg.  II. 
303—308,  where  'robora',  'frondes',  and  'ramos'  are, 
as  I  think  they  are  in  our  text,  all  predicated  of  the 
one  tree. 

Of  all  the  numerous  editors  of  Virgil,  whom  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  consulting-,  I  find  the  reading  ramos 
adopted  only  by  the  too  much  neg-lected  La  Cerda.  In 
the  three  only  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig 
and  the  Dresden,  I  find  'remos'. 

Migrantes  cernas.  —  In  order  to  perceive  the  per- 
fect beauty  and  correctness  of  this  simile  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  appears  from  the  use  of 
the  verb  'cernere',  to  discern  or  distinguish  from  a 
distance  by  means  of  the  sight  (compare  Venus  point- 
ing out  to  Eneas  the  distant  towers  of  Carthage,  "ubi 
nunc  ingentia  cernis  Moenia,"  &c.  En.  1.  369;  and, 
"Ego  Catuli  Cumanam  ex  hoc  loco  regionem  video, 
Pompeianum  non  cerno;  neque  quidquani  interjec- 
tum  est,    quod    obstet;    sed    intend!  longius  acies  non 
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potest."  Cic.  IV.  Acad.  c.  25),  and  from  Ihe  still 
more  precise,  "prospiceres  arce  ex  summa"  (vers. 
410),  the  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a 
considerable  distance.  So  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance,  the  crowds  of  Trojans  huri-ying,-  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  carrying  to  the  ships  the  various 
provisions  and  equipments  necessary  for  their  speedy 
departure  and  long  voyage,  could  not  be  compared  to 
any  other  natural  object  so  correctly  and  beautifully 
as  to  a  swarm  of  ants,  "cum  populanL"  &c.  Compare 
Sanct.  Basil,  in  Hexaemeron.  Homil.  VI.  c.  9.  Edit. 
Gamier,  1839:  "El  nova  ano  ay.()a){)cLag  ueyahjg 
ntdiov  tu)eg  nokv  re  xai  viiilov,  if/.ixa  fi£v  ooi  tmv 
^o(ov  xavKfiavrj  za  ^evyi];  nifkixoi  d)]  oi  «(>ortyr)£g 
avioi]  u  11)^  uvQ^tjVMV  Tiva  ool  nuiytoxov  cpav- 
zaoiav." 


408. 

QUIS  TIBI  TUNC  DIDO   CERNENTI  TALIA  SENSUS 
gUObVE  DABAS  GEMITUS  CUM  LITTORA  FERVERE  LATE 
PROSPICERES   ARCE   EX  SUMMA  TOTUMQUE  VIDERES 
MISCERI  ANTE   OCULOS  TANTIS   CLAMORIBUS  AEQUOR 


"—V   di],  Tfxj'or,  noiav   u'  (evcaTucnv  dotcstc, 

UVIMV    i^S^%)TOn' ,     f|     l.TI'Ol'     OT»/J'«t     TOTf ', 

TToC  sxdixxQviTai  ;  noi'  arroiuot^m  y.nxu ; 
ogwvTu  [.UP  ruvg,  Mt,'  f/^""'  ii't(V(TT<i}.ovv, 
TKtang  /?f,?wT«c,   nvSQH   d'  ovdtv'  tyimiov, 

(H/     (HTTLt;     liC()Xf(Tfl(V,     Old'     OUTiq     I'OiTOV 

yinuiovxL   (Tvlht^ono. 

Soph.  I'hilocl.  216. 
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415. 

NE    OUID    INEXPERTUM    FRUSTRA    MORITURA    RELINOUAT 


r  RUSTRA.  —  "Servius  ita  accipit,  lit  frustra  ex  poetae 
jiidicio  sit :  ut  omnia  experiatur,  sed  frustra!  Scilicet 
turbabat  ilia  vox,  cum  quaereretur  de  verborum  ordine. 
Alii  jungunt   frustra    moritura,     sc.    si    quidquam 

intenlalum  reliquisset Saltem  melior  locus  to 

FRUSTRA  in  structura  exputari  nequit."  Heyne. 
"Brevitatem  et  poelicam  dicendi  rationem  nola  pro  vul- 
gari,  ne^  si  quid  i7iexpertum  relinquat,  frustra  moriatur. 
Verba  a  cogitatione  Didus  pendent."  Wunderlich. 

In  Wunderlich's  words  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the 
constant  [mal-hiterpretation  of  Virgil  —  poetic  bre- 
vity: he  might  have  omitted  brevity  and  said  simply 
poetry;  for  a  man  of  a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  mind 
may  clearly  understand  and  perfectly  explain  Tacitus, 
but  let  none  but  a  poet  ever  hope  to  comprehend,  much 
less  successfully  expound,  Virgil.  He  will  never  be 
able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  number  of  trees. 

The  best  comment  on  Virgil's  ne  quid  inexpertum 
FRUSTRA  moritura  RELINQUAT,  is  Unintentionally  supplied 
us  by  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  who  speaking  of  the 
noblest  of  her  sex,  perhaps  the  most  poetic -minded 
woman  that  ever  lived,  uses  these  words:  "Elle  (Char- 
lotte de  Corday)  etudia  les  choses ,  les  hommes ,  les 
circonslances,  pour  que  son  courage  ne  fut  pas  troinpe, 
et  que  son  sang  ne  fut  pas  vain."  Lamartine,  Hist, 
des  Girondins,  Livr.  44.  c.    VIII. 
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419. 

IIUNC    ECO    SI    rOTUl    TANTUM    SPERAHE    DOLOUEM 
ET    PERFEKRE    SOKOR    POTERO 


.1  his  is  spoken  in  conl'onnity  with  the  maxim  that  it  is 
easier  to  bear  an  expected,  than  an  unexpected,  loss: 

"Nur  halb  ist  der  Verlust  des  schonstcn  Gliicks, 
Wenii  wir  aiif  den  Besitz  nicht  sicher  zahlten." 

Goethe,  Tasso,  Act.  III.  sc.  2. 

The  reader  has  already  had  in  the  words  "omnia  tuta 
limens, "  vers.  298  (where  see  Comm.),  an  inklin;^- that 
Dido  had,  from  the  very  first,  a  misgiving-  that  her  feli- 
city with  Eneas  was  too  great  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
PoTui  and  potero  are  opposed  to  each  other;  have  been 
able  (viz.  in  the  midst  of  my  happiness)  to  expect  this 
pain  —  7vill  be  able  to  endure  the  pain  itself. 
Perferre  potero.  — 

"Ich  kanu  audi  das   verschmerzen." 

Schiller,  Maria  Sluurl,  Act.  I.  sc.  2. 


435. 

extremam  hang  oro  veniam  miserere  sororis 
quam  mini  cum  dederit  cumulata  morte  remittam 

Locus  inlricatissimus ,    et   ab    omnibus   vexatus  variis 
conjecturis."  Burmann. 

"Mihi  quidem  fateor  nonduin  videri  ex|)edilum  hunc 
locum,  ac  vereor  ne  in  desperatis  habendus  sit."  Wagner. 
"Ilaec  nemo  un(|uani  intcllcxit,  neque  inlclligcl."  Pecrl- 
kamp. 

As  failure  can  be  no  disgrace  where  all  have  (miIut 
failed  or  despaired,  I  sliali  Iniznrd  a  solulion  of  ihis 
famous  Virgillan  'nodus',  adopting  as  of  greatest  au- 
thority the  reading  of  the  Medicean  MS.  which,  without 
the  punctuation,  is  as  follows: 
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EXTREMAM    HANC    ORO    VENIAM    MISERERE    SORORIS 
gUAM    MIHI    CUM    DEDERIT    CUMULATA    MORTE    REMITTAM 

and  which  1  thus  hiterprcl:  /  entreat  of  him  this  last 
indulgence  —  pity  thy  sister  —  which  when  he  shall  have 
granted  me,  I  will  remit  (cease  to  trouble  him  with  my 
love)  in  accumulated  death,  \.  e.  in  a  condition  worse 
than  death. 

ExTREMAM   HANG   ORO   vENiAM.    —    Thesc   wofds   are 
plainly  the  repetition,  at  the  close  of  Dido's  petition  to 

Eneas   ("expectet dolere"),    of  the  prefatory 

words  of  that  petition,  "  extremum  hoc  miserae  det 
munus  amanti;"  Dido  herein  following- the  ordinary  for- 
mula in  which  a  favor  is  asked :  "I  have  a  favor  to  beg 
of  you;  it  is  so  and  so  ...  .  I  entreat  you  to  grant 
me  this  favor."  So  Dido  commences  with  the  request: 
Let  him  grant  me  this  last  favor;   then  explains   in  the 

words,  "Expectet dolere,"  what  the  favor  is; 

and  concludes  with  a  repelilion  of  her  request,  extre- 
MAM  BANC  ORO  VENIAM.  Those  who  Understand  these 
words  as  spoken  of  Dido's  request  to  her  sister  to  bear 
her  petition  to  Eneas,  seem  not  to  have  observed  (a) 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  term  extremam 
should  be  applied  to  that  request,  especially  as  Dido 
has  just  declared  that  it  is  her  intention  to  live,  and  that 
her  object  in  pressing  Eneas  to  stay  is  that  she  may  have 
time  to  reconcile  and  accomodate  herself  to  her  misfor- 
tune, (b)  That  even  although  there  were  some  good  reason 
why  Dido's  request  to  her  sister  should  be  called  extre- 
mam, this  designation  of  that  request  in  almost  the  precise 
terms  in  which  the  petition  to  Eneas  had  just  been 
designated,  were  an  exhibition  of  extreme  poverty  in 
the  poet,  (c)  That  the  great  and  undue  earnestness, 
with  which,  according  to  this  interpretation.  Dido 
presses  her  request  on  her  sister,  implies  a  doubt  of 
her  sister's  willingness  to  oblige  her  in  so  small  a 
matter,  a  doubt  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  attacliment 
which    we    are    informed    subsisted    between    the    two 
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sisters,  (d)  That  it  never  could  have  been  the  intention 
of  Virgil  thus  to  withdraw  the  reader's  attention  during 
the  whole  of  the  two  last  lines  of  Dido's  speech,  from 
the  main  gist  and  object  of  the  speech ,  sciz.  the  peti- 
tion to  Eneas,  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  secondary  object,  the  request  to  her 
sister,  (e)  That  the  termination  of  Dido's  petition  to 
Eneas  at  the  word  'dolere '  without  at  least  the  ordinary 
concluding  words  of  a  petition,  "this  is  my  request, 
I  beg  this  favor,"  and  especially  without  any  greater 
inducement  held  out  to  Eneas  than  the  prospect  of  fine 
weather,  were  abrupt  and  inartificial  in  the  poet ,  and 
unnatural  and  unpersuasive  in  Dido. 

Remittam  —  means,  not  (as  hitherto  understood  by 
the  commentators)  /  will  repay ;  (a)  because  it  were 
undignified  and  unbecoming  in  Dido  thus  to  propose 
to  buy  the  favor  she  sought,  whether  at  the  hands 
of  Eneas  or  of  her  sister;  and  (b)  because  the  words 
ouu.-vi  DEDERiT  rcquirc  that  the  act  expressed  by  remittam 
should  be  performed  either  at,  or  not  very  long  after, 
the  time  quum  dederit,  and  not,  as  those  who  construe 
remittam  transitively  are  compelled  to  understand ,  at 
the  necessarily  remote  (see  vers.  434)  period  of  Dido's 
death;  but  it  means  /  will  remit,  \.  e.  cease  to  trouble 
him;  a  dignified  sentiment,  suitable  to  Dido's  present 
situation ,  in  harmony  with  the  prayer  of  her  petition, 
and  an  answer  in  express  terms  to  the  concluding 
words  of  Eneas's  immediately  preceding  speech, 

"Desine  meque  tuis  incendcre  teque  querelis." 
as  if  she  had  said:    Let  him  but  grant  me  this  last  in- 
dulgence and  I  will  do  what  he  has  required;  i.  e.  'de- 
sinam  queri '. 

CuMui.ATA  morte.  —  In  these  words  Dido  describes 
the  condition  in  which  she  shall  be  after  she  shall 
have  entirely  renounced  Eneas:  sciz.  as  a  condition  of 
accumulated  death,  i.  e.  ol  misery  worse  than  death. 
This    metiiphorical    use  of  the  term  which   usually  de- 
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sig:nates  actual  death,  to  express  a  slate  of  extreme 
and  hopeless  misery,  is  common  not  only  in  Latin,  but 
I  believe  in  all  lani^uages.  See,  "Tot  funera  passis," 
En.  I.  236.  "Lon^aque  animam  sub  morte  tenebat." 
Stat.  Theb.  I.  48  (of  the  blindness  of  Oedipus);  and 
again,  of  the  same: 

—  "Saevoque  e  limine  profert 
Mortem  imporfectam." 

Thcb.  JI.  5S1. 

—  "—!v  ^itv   'QijQ,  rj   S'  fill]   ipi'x^   mxkfu 
Tt&vr^xiv  o)0"T£  Toig  ■&avov(nv  bxpslsiv." 

Soph.  Antigon.  565. 

See  also  Evangel.  Mattii.  VIII.  22,  and  IV.  16; 
also  Shakespeare,  Richard  III.  Act  1.  sc.  2:  "They 
(sciz.  your  eyes)  kill  me  with  a  living-  death;"  and 
Burmann  ad  Ovid.  Ibin.  16.  'Cumulata'  is  added  to 
'mors ',  not  merely  to  heighten  the  expression ,  but  to 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  'mors'  is  taken,  not  in  its 
literal,  but  in  its  metaphorical,  sense.  In  the  second 
of  the  two  passages  just  quoted  from  Statius ,  'mors ', 
used  in  the  same  sense,  has  the  exactly  corresponding 
adjunct,  'imperfecta'.  "Mors  imperfecta,"  a  stale  of 
misery  almost  equal  to  death;  'mors  cumulata',  a  slate 
of  misery  exceeding  death.  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(Act  HI.  sc.  2): 

—  "Romeo  is  banished ; 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 
In  that  word's  death." 

The   expression    'morte   remitlere'   occurs    twice   in 
Sil.  Ital.  (XIV.  537;  XIII.  731): 

—  "Vix  morte  incopta  remittit." 

"Si  studium,  et  saevam  cog-noscerc  Amilcaris  umbram, 
Ilia  est,  cerne  procul,  cui  frons  nee  morte  remissa 
Irarum  serval  rabiem." 

The   interpretation  remains  unaltered  even  although 
we  should  so  far  forsake  the  guidance  of  the  Medicean 
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MS.  as,  wUh  Heiiisius,  to  read  'dederis'  instead  of 
DEDERiT  :  1  beg  this  last  induUjence  of  him  —  pity  thy 
sister  —  which  (obtained  from  him)  nhcn  thou  shall 
have  given  me,  i.  e.  ivhich  when  I  shall  have  obtained 
from  him  through  thy  means,  I  will  cease  SfC. 

Wagner  having  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
with  which  Foggini  has  represented  the  reading  of  this 
passage  in  the  Medicean,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
myself  personally  and  carefully  examined  that  MS.  and 
found  the  reading  to  be  precisely  as  stated  by  Foggini: 

QUAM    Mim    CUM    DEDERIT.    CUMULATA    MORTE    REIMITTA 

I  have  also  myself  personally  and  carefully  examined 
and  ascertained  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  follow- 
ing MSS.  and  editions: 

The  Petrarchian,  one  of  the  Gotha  (No.  236),  three  of 
the  Vienna  (Nos.  116,  118,  120),  and  the  Kloster-Neu- 
burg-  have 

Quam  milii  cum  dcdcris  cum  u  lata  morte  re  mitt  am 
which  is    the  reading  adopted  by  Nicholas  Hcinsius. 
The  Gudian  has 

Quam  mihi  cum  dederis   cumulatam  morte  remittam 
but    both     'dederis'    and    'cumulatam'    bear    the 
marks  of  being  alterations  of  a  previous  reading-. 

One  of  the  Gotha  (No.  54),  three  of  the  Munich 
(Nos.  18059,  21562,  305),  two  of  the  Ambrosian  (Nos.  79, 
107),  three  of  the  Vienna  (Nos.  113,  115,  117),  one  of 
the  Leipzig  (No.  35) ,  and  the  Dresden  have 

Quam  milii  cum  dcdcris  cumulatam  morte   remittaui 
which    is   also    the   reading   of  the  Princeps   Ed.  Rome 
1469,  Rob.  Stephens,  Uurmann,  Brunck  and  Jahn. 

Two  of  the  Gotha  (Nos.  55,  56)  and  one  of  the 
Leipzig  (No.  36)  have 

Quam  mihi  cum  dederis  cumulatam  morle  rolinc|uaiu 
which    is    the   reading    of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1470  ;ind 
the    Modeiia    Ed.    of  1475;    also    of   11.  Stephens,    Dan. 
Hcinsius,  and   the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600. 
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The  Vienna  MS.  No.  121  has  'dederis  cumu- 
latani',  but  in  the  case  of  this  MS.  I  neglected  to  note 
the  remainder  of  the  line. 

Pierius  gives  little  information  about  this  passage; 
his  words  are:  "'Cumulatam  morte  relinquam'. 
In  Mediceo ,  in  Porcio ,  et  antiquis  aliis  codicibus,  re- 
ivirrTAM  legitiir."  From  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  not  noticed  the  reading  cumulata  at  all. 


449. 

MENS  IMMOTA  MANET  LACRYMAE   VOLVUNTUR  INANES 
TUM  VERO   INFELIX  FATIS  EXTERRITA  DIDO 
MORTEM  ORAT 


I  take  part  with  Thiel  and  Voss  against  Siipfle,  in 
understanding  lacrymae  not  of  Dido  and  Anna,  but  of 
Eneas;  first,  because  otherwise  the  words  lacrymae 
voLVDNTUR  INANES  sccm  to  be  a  mere  filling  up  of  the 
line,  the  idea  contained  in  them  being  already  fully 
expressed  in  the  preceding  mens  immota  manet,  and 
"nullis  ille  movetur  flelibus."  Secondly,  because  the 
leaves  forced  from  the  oak  by  the  blasts  of  the  winds 
("Conslernunt  terrain  concusso  slipite  frondes ")  seem 
to  point  to  the  unavailing  tears  wrung  from  Eneas 
by  the  importunate  distress  of  his  supplicants.  Thirdly, 
because  (see  Comment,  v.  30)  the  object,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adjunct  expressly  referring  it  to  the  more 
remote  person,  seems  generally  referrible  to  the 
nearer.  Fourthly  (and  I  think,  conclusively),  because 
we  find ,  on  a  precisely  similar  occasion,  the  same  ex- 
pression applied  to  similar  unavailing  tears  of  pity.  En. 
X.  464: 

"Audiit  Alcides  juvenem,  mag-numque  sub  inio 
Corde  preniit  gemiliim,  lacrymasquc  effudil  inanes." 

Compare  also  En.    VI.  468  and  Comment. 
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Tim  vero  influx  fatis  exterrita  dido  mortem  orat.  — 
The  mere  reporl  of  Eneas's  preparations  for  sailing-  had 
put  her  into  a  fur>'  (vers.  298 — 300);  the  certainty 
that  he  would  sail  makes  her  pray  for  death :  tum 
VERO  (i.  e.  when  she  had  in  vain  tried  every  means 
lo  dissuade  him)  mortem  orat.  See  Comments  En.  II. 
105,  228;  III.  47;  IV.  396,  571;   V.  695. 


464. 

MULIAQUE  PRAETEREA  YATUM  PRAEDICTA  PRIORUM 
TERRIBILI  MO.MTU   HORRIFICAM 


\J[  the  two  readings  priorum  and  'piorum',  both  of 
which  are  acknowledged  both  by  Servius  and  Pierius, 
I  give  a  decided  preference  to  priorum;  first,  be- 
cause the  epithet  '  pius  'applied  to  'vales'  En.  VI.  662, 
is  applied  to  'vates'  meaning  joo^/a-,  not  to  'vales  'meaning 
prophets.  Secondly,  because  such  epithet,  meaning, 
as  it  always  does,  tender-hearted,  gentle  (see  Comm. 
En.  I.  14),  were  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  prophets  who 
horrified  Dido  with  terrific  admonitions,  terribili  momtu 
HORRiFiCANT.  Thirdly,  because  priorum  is  on  the  contrary 
peculiarly  appropriate,  it  being  plainly  Virgil's  inten- 
tion to  picture  Dido  as  agitated  not  only  by  the  terror 
produced  by  present  prodigies,  but  besides  (praeterea) 
by  the  recolleption  of  foregone  prodigies  and  the  pro- 
phetic denunciations  founded  on  them  at  the  time. 
Fourthly,  because  in  the  only  four  MSS.  which  I  have 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian, 
the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden ,  I  have  found 
priorum,  the  reading  (as  appears  from  Botlari)  of  the 
Vatican  Fragment,  and  (as  staled  by  MaiUaire)  both  of 
the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  of  the  Milan  Ed.  of  1474,  and 
which  I  have  myself  found  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475, 
also  in  Faljricius,  Daniel  Hcinsins,  l)olli  the  Slephenses, 
the    Paris   Ed.  of  1600.    Ambrot^n,    La  Cerdn ,    Ijriinck, 
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Wakefield,  and  Jahn.  Nicholas  Heinsius,  relying  as 
usual  with  undue  confidence  on  the  Medicean ,  and 
deceived  (see  his  note  in  Burmann)  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  'pius'  to  the  totally  dissimilar 
'vates '  of  the  sixth  Book ,  was  the  first  to  adopt  '  p  i  o- 
rum',  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  Burmann, 
Heyne,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  most  modern  editors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  N.  Heinsius,  nor  Heyne, 
nor  Wagner,  has  had  the  candor  to  state  that  the  Gu- 
dian  (a  MS.  on  which  all  those  three  critics  are  in  the 
habit  of  relying  with  almost  implicit  confidence)  gives 
the  most  direct  contradiction  to  their  reading  of  the 
passage  before  us.  The  reason  probably  was  that  the 
Gudian  here  contradicts  their  still  more  favored  Me- 
dicean. 

_  •    i 

471. 

AUT  AGAMEMNONIUS  SCENIS  AGITATUS  ORESTES 
ARMATAM  FACIBUS  MATREM  ET  SERPENTIBUS  ATRIS 
CUM  FUGIT  ULTRICESQUE  SEDENT  IN  LIMINE  DIRAE 


My  first  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  Forbiger's  third  Edition.  The  comment  which 
I  had  written  in  support  of  that  view,  I  think  it  better 
to  suppress;  because,  first,  my  inability  to  produce  an 
exact  parallel  for  the  use  of  '  scenae '  in  the  sense  of 
scejies  present  to  the  brain  only ,  i.  e.  visions;  and  se- 
condly, Ausonius's  use  (Epigr.  71 )  of  the  two  words 
'scenae'  and  'agitare'  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they 
are  commonly  interpreted  in  the  passage  before  us, 
compel  me,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  acquiesce  in 
that  common  interpretation. 

Scents  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  which  1  have 
myself  personally  consulted  respecting  the  passage,  viz. 
six  of  the  Vienna  MSS.  (Nos.  113.   116.   117.  118.  120 
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&  121),  the  Kloster-Neuburg-,  the  Petrarchian,  the  Gu- 
dian ,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig-.  I  find  the 
same  reading-  in  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475  and.  ail 
the  old  editions  with  wliich  1  am  acquainted.  Pierius 
alone  appears  to  have  found  a  different  reading  in  some 
of  his  MSS.  His  words  are:  "In  antiquis  aUquot  co- 
dicibus  'Furiis  agitatus'  legitur.  ut  rem  vero  prox- 
imiorem  facial ,  nam  quae  in  scenis  representantur,  fa- 
bulosa  esse  solent.  Verum  ego  crediderim  'furiis' 
ex  paraphrasi  desumptum,  et  scenis  inde  legitima  lec- 
lione  expuncta,  adulterinam  suppositam.  agitatus  n. 
non  tantum  pertinel  ad  furias,  quae  omnino  subintelli- 
guntur,  verum  etiam  ad  fabulae  actionem,  quae  fre- 
quenter s.  recitari  consuerit." 

In  limine.   —  The  peculiar   and   proper  seat   of  the 
Furies.     Compare  (En.   VI.  279 J: 

—  "Mortiferuraque  adverse  in  limine  belluni, 
Ferreique  Eumeniduni  Ihalami;" 

and  vers.  555 : 

"Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  succincta  cruenta, 
Vestibulum  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque ; 

also  vers.  574 : 

—  "Cernis,  custodia  qualis 
Vestibule  sedeat?  facies  quae  liniina  servet?" 

also  En.   VII.  341: 

"Exin  Gorgoneis  Alecto  infecta  venenis 
Principio  Laliuni,  et  Laurentis  tccla  tyranni 
Celsa  petit,  tacitumque  obsedit  limen  Amatae." 

and  Ovid,  Meta7n.  IV.  453: 

"Carceris  ante  fores  clausas  adamantc  scdclianl. 
Deque  suis  atros  pectebant  crinibus  ang-uos. 
Quam  simul  ag^norunt  inter  caliginis  umbras, 
Surrcxere  deae:   sedes  scelerata  vocatur." 

See  Comments  En.   VI.  563  and  574. 
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475. 

DECRKVITOUE  MORI 


JJecrevit,  —  irrevocahhj  determined,  as  by  a  decree  of 
a  court  of  justice.    Contrast  "mortem  orat,"  v.  451. 


4S3. 

HINC  MlHI  MASSYLAE  GENTIS  MONSTRATA   SACERDOS 
HESPERIDUM  TEMPLl  GUSTOS  EPULASQUE  DRACONI 
QUAE  DABAT  ET  SACROS   SERVABAT  IN  ARBORE  RAMOS 
SPARGENS  HUMIDA  MELLA  SOPORIFERUMQUE  PAPAVER 


HlNC    Mini  MASSYLAE    GENTiS    MONSTRATA  SACERDOS.  —  '"'' Kai 

ya{).  t/io  Tiva  vecooti  Yvvaixa  ano  (pQvyiag  if/.ovaav 
tv  aoKa  tovtmv  tantiQov.  yaoTQoaavTtvtot^ca  dti- 
vYjv  Tij  TiDv  anaoTMV  diuiaati  vvy.vcoQ  xai  tij  rcov 
&to)v  dti^e.i,  v.ai  ov  dcL  iFyovaij  nioitvuv^  aXX  idtiv 
(og  (pccai.'  rXv/.aoa  IMtvavdno).  in  Epist.  Mut.  Graecan. 

Spargens.  —  "Spargebat  in  via  mella  el  papaver, 
<|uil)us  advenienles  ab  horto  arceret  et  poma  Hesperidum 
servaret."    Jahn. 

This  interpretation,  of  which  Wagner,  with  less  than 
his  usual  sagacity,  observes,  "Praeclare,  si  mel  et  pa- 
paver  hunc  ad  usum  adhibuisse  veteres  ipsoruin  ve- 
lerum  teslimoniis,  probasset  vir  doctissimus,"  and  which 
i(  will  be  observed  entirely  lakes  away  from  the  dragon 
the  guardianship  of  the  tree,  is  founded  upon  an  er- 
roneous view  of  the  construction  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  consists,  not  of  two  independent  statements  or 
propositions,  epulas  dabat  and  ramos  servabat,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  winding'  up  or  concluding  clause, 
SPARGENS  H.  M.  s.  0.  P.,  especially  belongs,  but  of  one  pro- 
position only,  DABAT  EPULAS,  of  wliich  the  second,    appar- 
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ently  independent,  proposition,   servabat  ramos,  is  only 
a  parenthetic  explanation,  and  to  which  the  concluding 
clause,  SPARGENS  H.  M.  s.  Q.  P.,  looks  back  as  it  were,  over 
the  parenthesis;  thus  in  plain  prose:  'Quae spargens  h.  m. 
s.  q.  p.  dabat  epulas  draconi,  atque  ita  (i.  e.  per  draco- 
nem)  servabat  ramos.'   This  structure  is  entirely  accord- 
ing  to  Virgil's   usual  method,    see   Comments   En.   III. 
317,  571 ;  VI.  83,  739.    The  structure  being  estaljlished, 
the  question  next  arises,  what  is  the  force  of  the  word 
SPARGENS?  Does  it  mean  (as  in  Petronius,  p.  275:  "Quid- 
quid    enim   a   nobis   acceperat  de  coena,  latranli  [cani 
sciz.]  sparserat")  throwing  to  him  bit  by  bit,  piecemeal? 
or    does   it  mean    (as   in    the   same  Petronius,    p.  101, 
"Glires  melle  et  papavere  sparsos")  sprinkling  ' meV  and 
"papaver  on  his  food;  making  his  food' epulae',  x.Q.afeast, 
by  sprinkling  on  it  ' meV  and  'papaver'?  I  adopt  the  latter 
view,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  Virgil  would  so  soon 
after   using    the    expression    'dare    epulas',    have    used 
the  similar  expression  'spargere  mel  et  papaver'  — 
would  have  said  gave  a  feast ,   and  then  explained  his 
meaning  by  saying  gave  ' meV  and  'papaver'.  We  obtain, 
I  think,  a  much  better  sense  by  understanding  our  au- 
thor to  say  DABAT  EPULAS,  gave  a  feast,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  proper  force  of  the  word  epulas   (compare   "ri- 
matur  epulis,"  En.  VI.  599),  a  treat,  dainties,  delicacies, 
and    then    by   the   word   spargens   to    explain  how  the 
treat  was  given,  what  constituted  the  treat,  wherein 
the    'epulae'    consisted;    viz.   in    'mel'    and    'papaver' 
sprinkled   upon    the    food.     The   above   views   being 
adopted,  soporiferum  becomes  merely  descriptive  of  the 
poppy,    not   at  all    expressive   of  an  efTect  intended  to 
be  produced  on  the  dragon;  and  thus  the  difficulty  felt 
by  Servius  ("Incongrue  videtur  positum,    ut  soporifera 
species  pervigili  detur  draconi"),    as   well    as   by  Jahii 
and  some  other  commentators,    is   at  once  and  wholly 
got  rid  of.    For  an  instance  in  which  even  much  more 
stress  is  laid,    and  by  Virgil  himself  too,  on  tin;  sopo- 

10 
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rific  properties  of  the  poppy  in  a  case  in  which  yet 
those  properties  are  not  at  all  called  into  action ,  see 
Georg.  I.  78: 

"Urunt  Leihaeo  perfusa  papavcra  somno;" 

burn  the  'papaver  somniferum' ;  as  in  our  text  sprinkle 
the  'papaver  somniferum'  on  the  food.  It  will  perhaps 
be  said:  "All  this  reasoning  is  very  j)laasible,  but  how 
do  we  know  that  the  Romans  considered  'mel'  and 
'papaver'  sprinkled  upon  food,  to  be  a  great  delicacy?" 
I  reply;  from  many  statements  of  their  writers  to  that 
effect;  from  the  second  of  the  above  quoted  passages 
of  Pelronius;  from  the  same  author's  "Omnia  dicta 
factaque  quasi  papavere  et  sesamo  sparsa;"  from  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  XIX.  8.  53;  from  fiorace,  Epist.  ad  Pison. 
375  &c.  But  it  will  be  rejoined:  "The  'papaver'  is 
extremely  nauseous  and  bitter,  and ,  besides,  narcotic 
and  poisonous ;  it  is  impossible  it  could  ever  have 
been  used  in  the  manner  you  suppose;  there  is  some 
mistake  about  the  meaning  of  those  passages;  it  must 
have  been  some  other  plant,  perhaps  some  other  poppy, 
and  not  the  'papaver  somniferum',  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  so  fond,  and  of  which  they  considered  the 
flavor  so  sweet  and  delicate,  as  to  use  the  phrase, 
sprinkled  with  ' meV  and  'papaver' ,  or  (even  leaving 
out  the  'mel'  as  only  the  vehicle)  sprinkled  with  'pa- 
paver', when  they  wished  to  express  the  very  highest 
degree  of  luscious  sweetness  ("Omnia  dicta  factaque  quasi 
papavere  et  sesamo  sparsa."  Petron.  p.  5.)."  I  answer; 
by  no  means,  there  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  the 
matter;  it  was  this  very  '  papaver  somniferum',  and  no 
other,  which  constituted  the  Roman  delicacy;  Pliny's 
testimony  lo  this  efTect  is  conclusive:  "Papaveris  sativi 
Iria  genera.  Candidum  (our  'papaver  somniferum'), 
cujus  semen  tostum  in  secunda  mensa  cum  melle  apud 
antiques  dabatur "  It  was,  then,  our  bitter,  poi- 
sonous, narcotic  poppy  which  the  Romans  used  in  their 
entertainments,  and  which  the  Massylian  priestess  gave 
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as  the  most  dainty  delicacy  to  the  dragon;  but  observe, 
it  was  its  seeds,  which,  as  most  little  children  of  the 
present  day  know,  and  as  the  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  a  simple  experiment,  not  only  are  not  nauseous 
and  bitter,  but  have  a  very  delicate,  sweet  flavor,  and, 
as  any  chemist  can  inform  him,  are  perfectly  esculent, 
and  contain  none  of  the  narcotic  and  poisonous  pro- 
perties with  which  the  rest  of  the  plant  abounds.  We 
have  thus  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter;  the  Massy- 
lian  priestess  gave  the  dragon,  not  a  soporific,  but  a  sweet; 
the  sweetest  sweet  known  before  the  discovery  of  sugar; 
and  the  dragon,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  delicious 
treat,  remained  in  the  garden,  and,  being  excessively  fierce 
towards  every  person  except  his  benefactress,  no  one 
else  dared  approach  the  tree.  The  services  of  the  dra- 
gon being  thus  incidental,'  not  intentional,  it  is  not  the 
dragon,  but  the  priestess  who  is  described  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  tree,  quae .servabat  in  arbore  ramos  ; 

and  the  story  acquires  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  which 
is  quite  wanting  in  those  accounts  which  represent  the 
dragon  as  watching  the  tree.  It  will  be  observed  in 
further  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  that  on 
none  of  tlie  occasions  on  which  our  author  produces 
sleep  by  means  of  drugs,  is  the  'papaper'  specifically 
mentioned;  see  En.  V.  854;  VI.  420.  Of  all  the  Vir- 
gilian  expositors,  none,  as  far  as  1  know,  except  old 
Gawin  Douglas,  suppose  poppy  seeds  to  be  meant 
by  the  word  papaver,  and  he,  g;oins  into  the  opposite 
extreme  from  those  who  would  administer  a  narcotic 
dose  to  the  watch,  feels  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  attributing  to  them  an  exhilarating  pro[)erty,  and 
giving  them  to  the  dragon  in  order  to  keep  him  awake 
and  make  him  lively: 

"Slrynlvlatul  lo  him  the  wak  hony  swelc 
And  slcperye  chesbowe  scde  to  walkoii  his  sprclc." 
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490. 

MUGIRE  VIDEBIS 
SUB  PEDIBUS  TERRAM  ET  DESCENDERE  MONTIBUS  0RN08 
TESTOR  CARA  DEOS  ET  TE   GERMANA  TUUMQUE 
DULCE  CAPUT  MAGICAS  INVITAM  ACCINGIER  ARTIS 
TU  SECRETA  PYRAM  TECTO  INTERIORE  SUB  AURAS 
ERIGE  ET  ARMA  VIRI  THALAMO  QUAE  FIXA  RELIQUIT 
IMPRIS 


ViDEBis  —  ijou  shall  see,  yourself;  you  shall  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  her  porver.  Compare  the  concluding 
words  of  the  citation  from  the  letter  of  Glycera  to  Me- 
nander,  Conmi.  v.  4S3. 

Impius,  —  unfeeling,  to  leave  his  arms  hung  up  in 
my  very  chamber.  See  Comm.  En.  I.  14.  The  position 
of  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs,  renders  it  em- 
phatic; see  Comm.  En.  II.  246. 


504. 

AT  REGINA   PYRA   PENETRALI  IN  SEDE  SUB   AURAS 
ERECTA  INGENTl  TAEDIS  ATQUE  ILICE   SECTA 


1  adopt  Wakefield's  punctuation  (erecta,  ingenti)  as 
affording  by  far  the  most  elegant  structure  and  most 
poetical  sense,  and  add  to  the  examples  which  he  has 
adduced  in  support  of  it,  the  precise  parallel  from  our 
author  himself: 

—  "Ping-uem  taedis  ct  robore  secto 
Ingentem  stiuxere  Pyrani." 

En.    VI.  214; 

and  Seneca's 

"Est  procul  ab  urbe  lucus,  ilieibus  niger." 

Ocdip.  530. 

Compare  "Cervus  cornibus  ingens,"  En.  III.  483,  and 
see  Comments  En.  I.  294;   J\  2,  387. 

Taedis.  —  Not  torches ,   but  the   wood  of  the  Taeda 
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tree,  the  Pinus  Taeda  of  Pliny  (XVI.  19),  the  Pinus 
Mugho,  Torche-pin,  or  Pin-suif,  of  modern  naturalists. 
Ilice  secta.  —  Billets,  axtdccxegf  of  ilex:  "Kai 
tfj^eXiot  TO  oXoxavTcofja  xai  tntiJ-ijxev  em  vag  ox^- 
du'/Mgy    H  Hal.  Jia&.   Baoil.  y.   18.  33. 


520. 

AEQUO  FOEDKKE 


The  ''lao)  Cu/w"  of  Theocritus    (Idyll.  XU.  15). 

"AlXrilovg  8'   £q)drja«v   loo)   si/w.   rj   qu   rot'    VjUnv 
Xqvafim  7iai.ai  avdgfg,  ox'   nvxf(f>iXi]a'   o  cpdrj&ng." 

and  "pari  ju^o"  of  Martial  (IV.  13.  8). 


522. 

NOX    ERAT    ET    PLACIDUM    CARPEBANT   FESSA    SOPOREM 
CORPORA   PER    TERRAS   SILVAEOUE    ET    SAEVA    (JUIERANT 
AEyUORA    CUM    MEDIO    VOLVUNTUR    SIDERA    LAPSU 
CUM    TACET    OMNIS    ACER    PECUDES    PICTAEOUE    VOLUCTUiS 
OUAEOUE   LACUS    LATE    LIOUIDOS    OUAEOUE    ASPERA    DUMIS 
RURA   TENENT    SOMNO    POSITAE    SUB    NOCTE    SILENTI 
LEiMBANT   CURAS    ET    CORDA    OBLITA    LABORUM 
AT    NON    INFELIX    ANIMI    PHOENISSA    NEC    UNOUAM 
SOLVITUR    IN   SOMNOS    OCULISVE    AUT    PECTORE    NOCTEM 
ACCIPIT    INGEMINANT    CURAE    RURSUSQUE    RESURGENS 
SAEVIT    AMOR    MAGNOQUE    IRARUM    FLUCTUAT    AESTU 


In  the  Germalemme  Liheruta  (less  an  original  poem 
than  a  s|>Iendid  adaptation  of  the  Eneis  to  the  times 
of  the  crusades)  we  have  the  following-  almost  exact 
copy  of  this  fine  i»ainling,  itself  a  copy  of  Apollon. 
Rhodius's  '•'Nvt,  inv  fnur"  (.Irf/on.  III.  744)  or  (see 
Hcyne  ad  En.  Mil.  20)  ol  Alcman's  fragment,  'Ev- 
dovoif  d'oc)to)v  xo{>v(fjcu  xt  y.ui  (factayytq"  &c. : 
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"Era  la  nolle,  allor  ch'  alio  riposo 
Han  I'onde  e  i  venli,  e  parea  mulo  il  niondo. 
Gli  animal  lassi,  e  quel  che  '1  mare  ondoso, 
0  de'  liquid!  lag-hi  alherga  il  fondo, 
E  chi  si  giace  in  lana  o  in  mandra  ascoso, 
E  i  pint!  augelli,  nel  obblio  profondo, 
Sotlo  il  silenzio  de'  secreli  orrori, 
Sopian  §^li  affanni,  e  raddolciano  i  cuori. 

Ma  ne  '1  campo  fedel"  &c. 

Gerusalemme  Libcruta,  II.  96. 

The  celebrated  French  minister  Turgol  (not  perhaps 
generally  known  to  have  been  a  translator  of  the  fourth 
Book  of  the  Eneis)  has  thus  spiritedly  and  not  unfaith- 
fully rendered  the  same  passage  into  French  hexame- 
ters, more  agreable,  to  my  ear  at  least,  than  the  weary- 
ing sing-song  of  Delille's  rhyming  Heroic: 

"Dcs  long'-temps  la  nuit  dans  les  cieux  poursuivoit  sa  carriere ; 
Les  champs,  les  solitaires  forels,  tout  se  taisoil:  el  les  vents 
Suspendoient  leur  haleine  :  un  calme  profond  reg-noit  sur  Tonde; 
Tous  les  astres  brilloienl  dans  leur  tranquille  majesle. 
Les  habitants  dcs  airs,  des  bois,  dcs  plaines  et  des  eaux, 
Plong-es  dans  le  sommeil,  reparoient  leurs  forces  cpuisees; 
Les  mortels  oublioient  leurs  soins  cuisans.     Tout  reposoit 
Dans  la  nature:  et  Didon  veilloil  dans  les  pleurs.    La  nuitpaisible 
Dans  son  coeur  ne  descendra  jamais  :  le  sommeil  fuil  de  ses  yeux: 
Ses  ennuis  la  devorent:  I'amour,  la  fureur,  le  desespoir 
Dans  leur  flux  et  reflux  orageux  font  roulcr  sa  pensoe." 


537. 

ILIACAS  IGITUR  CLASSES  ATQUE  ULTIMA   TEUCRUM 
JUSSA  SEQUAR 


Viz.  following  Medea's  example  (Ai'Oll.  Rhod.  IV.  81 
and  seq.),  which  if  not  present  in  Dido's,  was  at  least 
present  in  Virgil's  mind  when  he  wrote  these  words. 
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551. 

NON    LICUIT    TIIAL.VMI    EXPERTEM    SINE    CRIMINE    VITAM 
DEliERE    MORE    FERAE    TALES    NEC    TANGERE    CURAS 


1  he  commentators  connecting  more  ferae  with  tiialami 
EXPERTEM  have  been  obliged  either,  with  Peerlkamp,  to 
put  an  abomination  into  the  mouth  of  Dido  ("Cur  mihi 
non  heuit  viverc  sine  malrimonio  et  cum  quoHbet  con- 
cumbere?")  or,  witli  Servius,  to  seek  for  a  wild  animal 
which  after  the  death  of  its  first  mate  remains  ever 
after  in  obstinate  widowhood.  We  have  only  to  connect 

MORE    FERAE,     UOt    wilh    THALAMI    EXPERTEM,    bul    wilh    VITAM 

DEGERE,  and  all  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  at  once:  'Non 
licuit  me  experlcm  Ihalami,  vitam  clegere  more  ferae;' 
not,  to  live  unmarried  like  a  wild  animal,  bul  con- 
tinuing unmarried,  lire  like  a  wild  animal ;  ex.  gr.  like  a 
deer  that  lives  free  and  untamed  in  the  forest;  in  other 
words:  continue  unmarried,  and  not  lose  my  freedom 
by  submitting-  to  the  power  of  a  man;  by  placing-  my 
neck  under  the  matrimonial  yoke.  Compare  the  use 
made  by  Lucretius  and  Ovid  of  the  corresponding-  ex- 
pressions, 'vita  similis  ferae',  and 'vita  more  ferarum': 

"Miillaque  per  caelum  solis  volvenlia  lustra 
Volgivag-o  vilam  Iraclabant  more  ferarum." 

LucHET.  V.  920. 
"Vita  ferae  similis,  nullos  agitata  per  usus." 

Ovid.  Fasti,  II.  291. 

Compare  also  Seneca's  application  of  Ihc  term  'cfTeralus ' 
to  the  chaste  Hippolytus : 

—  "Silvarum  incola 
llle  cfTcratus,  castas,  inlaclus,  rudis." 

Ilijipol.  023; 

also  the  application  of  the  terms  'fera'  and  'selvatica ', 
by  the  Italians,  to  express  a  coy  chastity: 
"Bella  fera  c  g-cnlil  mi  punse  il  seno." 

Deu.a  Casa,  Svn.  XII. 
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"Tempo  verra  aneor  forse 
Ch'  al  usato  sog-g-iorno 
Torni  la  fera  bella  c  mansueta." 

Petr.  Sonn.  Pari.  I.  cam.  27. 

"Donna  |»iu  selvatica  di  Penelope."  Leopardi,  Dialoyo 
di  Malambruno  e  di  Farfarello  (Opere,  2  Tom.  Firenze, 
1845). 

Dido's  expressions  thus  understood  stand  in  the 
finest  contrast  wilh  vv.  5S  and  59,  above.  It  is  as  if 
she  said:  How  much  happier,  if  I  had  continued  expers 
thalami  et  sine  crimine ,  vitam  degens  more  ferae, 
'efferata'  and  'selvalica,'  not  submilling-  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Legifera  Ceres,  nol  bowing  my  neck  to  the 
'vincla  jugalia'  of  Juno!  Compare  Maximian,  Eleg.  (in 
Wernsdorf's  Poelae  Latini  Minores): 

"Sod  mihi  dulce  magis  resoluto  vivere  collo 
NiiUaque  conjug-ii  vincula  grata  pati." 

Sink  ciumiise  —  is  epexegetic  of  thalami  expertem; 
see,  for  a  similar  use  of  the  term,  Maximian;  Eleg. 
IV.  51: 

"Et  nunc  infelix  tola  est  sine  crimine  vita;" 

and   Ovid,  Hero  id.  XX.  7  : 

"Conjuginm  pactamque  fidem,  non  crimina  posco ; 
Del)ilus  ut  conjux,  non  ul  adulter,  amo." 

and  especially,  Ovid,  Melam.  I.  478: 

"Multi  illam  petiore;    ilia  avcrsata  petentes, 
Impaliens  expersque  viri,   nemorum  avia  luslrat, 
Nee  quid  Hymen,  quid  Amor,  quid  sint  couiiuliia,  curat. 
Saepe  pater  dixit:  Generum  mihi,  filia,  debes. 
Saepe  pater  dixit :  Debes  mihi,  nata,  nejioles. 
Ilia,  velut  crimen,  taedas  exosa  jugales, 
Pulchra  verecundo  suffunditur  ora  rubore; 
Inque  palris  blandis  haerens  cervice  lacertis, 
Da  mihi  perpetua,  geuitor  carissime,  dixit, 
Virgiuilate  frui." 

than  which  passage  there  could  be  no  better  commen- 
tary on  our  text. 
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560. 

NATE    DEA    POTES    HOC    SUB    CASU    DUCERE    SOMNOS    ClC. 


Let  Ihc  curious  reader  compare  the  Fool's  anouncenient 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  of  the  conspiracy  of  his 
barons : 

"U  g-ics  Willame  ?  Por  kei  dors?"  &c. 

Roman  de  Ron.  8816. 


563. 

ILLA  DOLOS  DIRUMOUE  NEFAS  IN  PECTORE  VERSAT 
CERTA  MORI  VARIOOUE  IRARUM  FLUCTUAT  AESTU 


Certa  MORI  is  added ,  not  in  order  to  inform  Eneas  of 
Dido's  intended  suicide,  but  to  magnify  the  danger  to 
him  from  a  woman,  who,  being  determined  to  die, 
would  not  be  prevented  by  regard  for  self-preservation 
from  attempting  any  act  no  matter  how  reckless  and 
desperate. 


569. 

VARIUM    ET    MUTABILE    SEMPER 


FEMINA 


1  he  oft  rc[)eated  calumny: 

"Mobilior  vcnlis,  o  femina!"  — 

Calpurn.  Eel.  III.  10. 
"Elle  flotte,  elle  hcsite,  en  un  mot  elle   est  femnio." 

Racine,  Alhalic. 
"Souvent  femme  varic ; 
Bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie." 

Quatrain  attributed  to  Francois  1.  king-  of  France. 

11 
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—  "Even  to  vice 
They  are  not  constant,  but  are  chang:ing-  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that." 

Cymbeline,  Act  II. 

Women ,  as  compared  with  men ,  are  not  variable 
and  mutable,  but  the  very  contrary;  and  Dido  in  par- 
ticular was  unchangeably  and  devotedly  attached  to 
Eneas,  whom,  if  she  did  not  pursue  with  fire  and  sword, 
it  was  not  that  his  inconstancy  did  not  so  deserve, 
l)ut  tliat  her  magnanimity  disdained,  and  her  still- 
subsisting  passion  forbade. 


571. 

TUM    VERO    AENEAS    SUBITIS    EXTERRITUS    UMBRIS    ClC. 


1 UM  VERO.  —  After  the  first  appearance  of  Mercury  to 
him  (v.  265),  Eneas  is  desirous  to  go,  and  makes 
preparations : 

"Ardet  abire  fuga,  dulcesque  excedere  terras," 

but  Still  hesitates : 

"Heu,  quid  ag-at?  quo  nunc  reginam  ambire  furentem 
Audeat  affatu?"  &c. 

thoroughly  frightened  by  the  second  vision,  tum  vero, 
he  actually  goes,  cannot  be  off  fast  enough : 

CORRIPIT    E    SOMNO    COKPUS,    SOCIOSQUE    FATIGAT : 
PRAZCIPITES    VIGILATE    VIRI,    ET    COMSIDITE    TRANSTRIS  ; 
SOLVITE    VELA    CITl . 

VAGINAQUE    ERIPIT    ENSEM 

FULMINEUM,    STRICTOQUE    FERIT    RETINACULA    FERRO. 

LITTORA    DESERUERE  ;    LATET    SUB    CLASSIBUS    AEQUOR ; 
ANNIXI    TORQUENT    SPUMAS,    ET    CAERULA    VERRUNT. 

See  Comments  En.  II.  105,  228;  III.  47;  IV.  396, 
449;   V.  659. 


W  SI 

SUBITIS    EXTERRITUS    UMBRIS,  UmBRIS,   t/lC  VisUm  wJllck 

Eneas  has  just  seen;  for  we  are  warned,  lirst,  by  all 
just  poetical  sentiment,  and  secondly,  by  the  exactly 
[)arallel  expression  of  Virg^il's  faithful  imitator,  "Sagun- 
linis  somnos  exterritus  umbris"  (Sil.  II.  704),  not  to 
fall  (with  Heyne,  whom,  in  this  as  well  as  numerous 
other  instances,  the  other  commentators,  ex.  gr.  Thiel 
and  Forbiger,  have  but  too  trustingly  followed)  into 
the  gross  error  of  referring  umbris  to  the  natural  (and 
therefore  not  terrifying)  darkness  which  ensued  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  vision.  Compare  Petronius  (p.  368), 
translating  from  Epicurus: 

"Somnia,  quae  nientes  ludunt  volitanlibus  umbris;" 
not,  with  darkness,  but  7vith  flitting  shades,  visions.    See 
also     En.     VI.    894;     also    "Quo    somnio    exterritus," 
Justin.  I.  9. 


5S6. 

REGINA    E    SrECULIS    UT    PRIMUM    ALBESCERE    LUCEM 
VIDIT    ET    AEOUATIS    CLASSEM    PROCEDERE    VEL18 
LITTORAOUE   ET    VACUOS    SENSIT   SINE    REMIGE    PORTUS 
TERQUE    QUATEROUE    MANU    PECTUS    PERCUSSA    DECORUM 
FLAVENTESQUE    ABSCISSA    COMAS    PRO    JUPITER    IBIT 
mC    AIT    ET    NOSTRIS    ILLUSERIT    ADVENA    REGNIS 


Speculis.  —  Not  specially  a  watch  tower,  but  ge- 
nerally any  high  situation  from  which  a  view  anight 
be  had;  a  look-out.     Compare  En.  X.  454: 

—  "tltquc  leo,  specula  cum  vidil  ab  alia 
Stare  procul  campis  medilanlem  in  proelia  laurum." 

This  high  look-out  was  prol^ably  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  at  V.  410,  a  window  in  the  arx  or  royal 
castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Abscissa.    —   Fea   (ad  Georg.  II.  23)  observes  (ami 
truly,  I  think)  with  respect  to  "abscindo"  as  distinguished 
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from  ' abscido ':  "'Abscido'  significa  separare ,  di- 
videre  nn  corpo  col  taglio ;  da  'abs'  e  'caedo':  'Ab- 
scind o '  da  '  abs '  e  '  scindo ',  strapparlo ,  squarciarlo, 
dividerlo  con  tuW  altra  forza."  So,  En.  V.  685: 
—  "Humeris  abscindere  veslem." 
Advena  —  properly  neivcomer,  but  here,  by  impli- 
calion,  interloper,  intruder.  Compare  Justin,  II.  5: 
"Quippe  conjures  eorum  longa  expectatione  virorum 
fessae,  nee  jam  teneri  bello,  sed  deletes  ratae,  servis 
ad  custodiam  pecorum  reliclis  nubunt;  qui  reverses 
cum  victoria  dominos,  velut  advenas,  armati  finibus 
prohibent;"  and  (Just.  II.  6):  "Soli  enim  (Athenienses 
sciz.)  praeterquam  incremento,  etiam  origine  gloriantur; 
quippe  non  advenae,  neque  passim  collecta  populi  col- 
luvies  originem  urbi  dedit;  sed  eodem  innati  solo,  quod 
incolunt,  et  quae  illis  sedes,  eadem  origo  est."  No  more 
contumelious  term  could  have  been  applied  to  Eneas: 
this  homeless  adventurer ,  who  goes  about  thrusting 
himself  into  other  people's  territories  in  search  of  a 
place  to  settle  in.  Compare  the  similar  contemptuous 
application  of  the  same  term  to  Eneas  by  Tolumnius, 
En.  XII.  261. 


596. 

INFELIX    DIDO    NUNC    TE    FACTA    IMPIA    TANGUNT 
TUM    DECUIT    CUM    SCEPTRA    DABAS 


Eneas's  sole  act  of  'impietas'  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  14.^ 
being  his  present  desertion  of  Dido,  by  which  it  was 
impossible  she  could  have  been  affected  at  the  time 
she  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her  sceptre  (tum  de- 
cuiT,  sciz.  faclis  impiis  tangi ,  cum  sceptra  dabas),  it 
follows  irresistibly  that  facta  impia  means,  not  as  seems 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  all  commentators, 
the  'impietas'  of  Eneas  ("perlidia  Aeneae"  —  Wagner) 
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but  that  of  Dido  herself,  sciz.  in  Ihc  violation  of  her 
vow  to  Sichaeus ;  see  v.  24  and  seq.  also  vv.  322,  547, 
552.  The  nunc  is  emphatic,  and  the  meaning-  ol"  the 
whole  passage  as  follows:  Art  thou  sensible  of  the  '  im- 
pietas'  of  thy  conduct  only  now  at  last  when  suffering 
from  its  consequences?  It  had  better  become  thee  to 
have  been  so  when  thou  wert  taking  the  first  step. 
The  FACTA  iMPiA  with  which  Dido  reproaches  herself 
are  precisely  the  'x«x«g  pavoLvag'  with  which  her 
prototype,  Medea,  reproaches  herself,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  facta  impia  of  Dido  were  towards  her 
deceased  husband,  the  ^ y.ay.ai  fitvoivai'  of  Medea  to- 
wards her  lather: 

"fTIJt     TO     7l(JWT0y     aU(T&l]V 

Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  412. 
Compare  Cornelia's  self-accusation,    and   application    to 
herself  of  the  selfsame   term    'impia',   when    she   first 
meets  Pompey  after  his  infortunate  battle  at  Pharsalia: 

"0  thalamis  indigne  meis,  hoc  juris  habebat 

In  tantum  fortuna  caput!  cur  impia  nupsi, 

Si  miscrum  factura  fui." 

LucAN.  VIII.  95. 

also 

"Impia  quid  dubitas  Dei'anira  mori?" 

Ovid.  Heivid.  IX.  146,  152,  158,  164. 

See  Comment  vers.  30. 

TUM    DECUIT    CUM    SCEPTRA    DABAS. Q,Om^^Ve Eu.  X.94 : 

"Turn  decuit  metuisse  luis."  — 

Tangunt.  —  Compare  En.  I.  466,  and 

—  "Cura  mci  si  Ic  pia  Ian  git,  Orcstc," 

Ovii.    Ileroid.   Fill.  15. 

A  similar  use  of  the  verb  to  touch  is  familiar  in  English. 
The  Greeks  used  diyyavco  in  the  same  sense:  "'Oiyya- 
vti  at&tu  Todt.    Euiiip.  Hippol.  310. 
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600. 

NON    rOTUI    ABREPTUM    DIVELLEllE    CORPUS 


"I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces." 

Olhcllo,  Ad.  III.  sc.  3. 


608. 
TUQUE    HARUM    INTERPRES    CURARUM    ET    CONSCIA    JUNO 

Interpres, media  el  concilialrix Alii,  testis, 

judex,    arbitra "    Servius.     Not   only   Servius's 

own  examples  ("Quae  tibi  Conditio  nova  et  luculenla 
f'ertur  per  me  inlerpretem."  Plaut.  Miles,  IV.  1.  5.  "Quod 
te  praesente  is  tic  egi,  teque  interprete."  Plaut.  Curcul. 
III.64J,  hui  still  more Ammian's  derivative,  'inlerpretium' 
("Verum  quoniam  denis  modiis  singulis  solidis  indigen- 
tibus  venumdalis,  emerat  ipse  tricenos,  interpretii  com- 
pendium ad  Principis  aerarium  misil."  XXVIII.  1),  shows 
that  the  former  of  these  meanings  is  the  true  one,  and 
that  interpres  not  only  here ,  but  at  v.  356,  III.  359,  and 
generally  elsewhere,  is  used,  not  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  its  English  derivative,  interprelcr ,  but  in  the  much 
wider  sense  of  the  English  agent,  and  French  com- 
missaire,  commissionaire. 


622. 

TUM    VOS    0    TYRH    STHU'EM    ET    GENUS    OMNE    hUTURUM 
EXERCETE    ODIIS 


Compare  Lucan,  I'har.sal.   VIII.  283  &  se(i. 
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631. 

INVISAM    OUAERENS    OUAMPRIMUM    ABRUMPERE    LUCEM 


''^Lx^Q^y  Vy"'i.''   fy.^QOv   fKTOQO)   (fuoe" 

EuRip.  Hippol.  355. 

"Horreliaiil   omnia,   el  ipsa  lux."    St.  August.    Confess. 
IV.  12. 


641. 

ILLA    GKADUM    STUDIO    CELERABAT    ANILI 


1  prefer  the  reading  anili  to  'anilem';  first  and  mainly, 
as  affording-  the  picture  of  the  flurry  of  the  old  woman, 
entirely  lost  if  we  adopt  'anilem'.  Secondly,  as  the 
only  reading  which  seems  to  have  been  known  either 
to  Servius  or  Donatus  (see  their  Comments  on  the 
passage).  Thirdly  as  the  reading  not  only  quoted,  but 
thus  commented  on,  by  Donatus  (ad  Ter.  Eun.  V.  3): 
"Scilicet  non  re  celerabat ,  sed  studio."  Fourthly,  as 
the  reading  of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini  and  Ambrogi), 
and  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  ("fere  omnes" 
—  Burmann);  of  the  two  Heinsii,  the  two  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  La  Cerda.  When  Wag- 
ner, in  his  advocacy  of  'anilem',  informs  us  thai 
such  is  the  reading  of  the  Gudian,  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  'anile~"',  the  present  reading  of 
that  MS.,  is  (as  it  i)lainly  appeared  to  me  from  per- 
sonal examination)  a  comparatively  modern  alteration 
of  a  different  original  reading,  and  therefore  probably 
of  ANILI.  Besides  the  Gudian  I  have  examined  the  Dres- 
den and  the  two  Leipzig  MSS.,  and  have  found  anili  in 
the  whole  three. 
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649. 

PAULUM    LACRYMIS    ET    MENTE    MORATA 
INCUBUITOUE    TORO    DIXITOUE    NOVISSIMA    VERBA 
DULCES   EXUVIAE    DUM    FATA    DEUSQUE    SINEBANT 
ACCIPITE    HANC    ANIMAM    MEQUE   HIS    EXSOLVITE    CURIS 
VIXI    ET    nUEM    DEDERAT    CURSDM    FORTUNA   PEREGI 
ET    NUNC    MAGNA    MET    SUB    TERRAS    IBIT    IMAGO 


r^AULUM    LACRYMIS    ET    MENTE    MORATA.  

"Poi  con  la  tazza  in  man,  sospesa  alquanto 
Si  stette,  e  disse." 

Trissino,  La  Sofonisba. 

DuM  FATA  DEusouE  SINEBANT.  —  Wagner,  not  conlenl 
with  ejecting-  from  the  Heynian  text  sinebant  (the 
reading,  not  of  Heyne  only,  but  of  the  Modena  Ed.  of 
1475,  Bersmann,  the  two  Slephenses,  the  Paris  Ed.  of 
1 600,  the  two  Heinsii,  La  Cerda  and  Burmann)  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  '  s  i  n  eb  at ',  takes  credit  to  himself  for  the 
substitution,  as  for  a  restoration  of  the  text  to  its 
original  purity  :  "  Reposui  s  i  n  eb  a  t.  "  I  not  only  con- 
sider the  MS.  authority  for  sinebant  to  be  even  on 
Wagner's  own  showing  at  least  equal  to  that  for  'sine- 
baf  (the  Vatican  Fragment  and  the  Palatine  being  for 
the  former  reading,  the  Medicean  for  the  latter),  but 
prefer  sinebant  to  'sine bat',  first,  as  affording  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  structure;  secondly,  as  fully 
supported  and  justified  against  Wagner's  criticism  (Quaest. 
Virgil.  VIII.  3.  a)  by  the  almost  exact  parallel  (En. 
VI.  511), 

"Sed  me  fata  mea  et  scelus  exitiale  Lacaenae 
His  mersere  malis," 

and  thirdly  as  the  reading  acknowledged  by  Donatus. 

Vixi  etc.  —  "I  will  work  the  mine  of  my  youth  to 
the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then  —  Good  night;  I 
have  lived,  and  am  content."    Byron,  Letters. 
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Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  iBiT  IMAGO.  —  Nol  vcry 
dissimilar  are  the  reflections  of  Turniis,   En.  XII.  046: 

—  "Vos  o  milii  Manes 
Este  boni;  quoniam  superis  aversa  voluntas. 
Sancta  ad  vos  anima  alque  istius  inscia  culpae 
Descendain,  niagnorLim  iiaud  unquam  indigniis  avornm." 


659. 

DIXIT    ET    OS    IMI'RESSA    TORO    MORIEMUR    INULTAE 
SED    BTORIAMUR    AIT    SIC    SIC    JUVAT    IRE    SUB    UMBR\>s 


§    I. 

Os  iMPRESSA  TORO.  —  "Percita  furore,  salute  dcsperata, 
et  morte  vicina.    Non  enim  is  erat  jam  mentis  habitus, 
lit   exosculari   illas   exiivias  velle  videri  posset 
Ore  impresso,  prae  animi  dolore  in  lorum,   cui  incubat, 
immisso,  haec  eloquitur."    Heyne. 

On  the  contrary,  to  have  buried  her  face  in  the 
couch,  although  quite  proper  for  Myrrha  (Ovid.  Met.  X. 
410),  had  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  composure 
and  resolution  ol  Dido;  who,  in  the  words  os  d^pressa 
TORO,  is  described  merely  as  bidding-  an  afrccllonate 
and  impassioned  farewell  to  the  "dulces  exuviae",  v. 
651.  Compare  the  similar  affectionate  leave-taking-  of 
their  couch  by  Alcesle  (Euriii'.  Alcesl.  173  &  seq.)  and  by 
Medeo  (Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  26),  and,  for  the  expression 
niPREssA,  Horace's 

"Imin-i'ssil   nienioriMn   dcnlc  labiis  nolam." 

Cfirm.  I.  Hi.  12. 

§  n- 

Sic  sic  JUVAT  IRE  SUB  UMBRAS.  —  "  Oufisi  ill Icrrogalio 
et  responsio  (sic?  sir);  et  placet  sic  inullani  pcrire, 
et  hoc  earn  se  loco  intelhgimus  percussisse.  TJndo  ahi 
dicunl  verba  esse  se  ferienlis."    Servius. 

12 
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"Pio  vel  sic;   vel  sic  (juof/iie."    Biirmann;  approved  by 

Voss  and  Heyne. 

"Alii  placidius  niiliusque  morientur,    mihi   sic   ire  con- 

venit  truculenter  et  dire."    La  Cerda. 

Sic  sic  juvat,  adeo  sive  tanlum  juval."     Wagner,   Jirg. 

Br.  En. 

The  following-  meaning  seems  lo  me  much  more 
energetic  and  worthy  of  Dido  than  any  of  the  above: 
Sic  sic  ,  hoc  ipsissimo  modo  comparatur  quod ,  ire  sub 
UMBRAS,  mors  (sciz.  alioquin  amara),  juvat,  fit  jucunda. 
How  by  this  method  of  dying,  ire  sub  umbras  (death) 
JUVAT  (is  rendered  pleasant),  is  explained  in  the  im- 
mediately following  words,  Hauuiat  &c.  Sic  sic  juvat 
IRE  SUB  umbras  is  therefore  Dido's  cry  of  triumph  and 
exultation  over  all  the  horrors  of  her  situation;  horrors 
which  have  actually  become  delightful  to  her,  from  the 
prospect  of  the  punishment  inflicted  through  their  means 
on  Eneas.  Sic  sic  juvat  ire  sub  umbras:  0  death,  where 
is  now  thy  sling?  Thou  hast  no  sting  for  me  now  — 
nothing  hut  sweetness. 


663. 

ATQUE   II.LAM  media  inter  TALIA  FERRO 
COLLAPSAM  ASPICIUNT  COMITES  ENSEMQUE   CRUORE 
SPUMANTEM  SPARSASQUE  MANUS 

oparsas,  conspersas.  Vide  supra  vers.  21."  Forbiger. 
I  feel  convinced  that  this  interpretation  although 
sufficiently  grammatical,  'cruore'  being  supplied  to 
sparsas  from  the  preceding  hne,  is  yet  entirely  incorrect; 
tirst,  because  the  circumstance  that  Dido's  hands  were 
sprinkled  (as  no  doubt  they  were)  with  blood,  was  too 
minute  to  be  observed  by  her  attendants ,  the  pyre 
being  very  lofty  (vv.  505,  645),  and  none  of  the  at- 
tendants being  upon   it  (v.  685).    Secondly,  Ihe   niinule 
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circumstance  that  the  hands  were  sprinkled,  would  be 
more  i)roperly  mentioned  in  case  of  a  subsequent  in- 
quiry as  to  the  particular  mode  of  her  death,  and 
wiiether  or  not  she  had  been  her  own  executioner, 
than  on  the  very  first  instant  ol'  alarm.  Thirdly,  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  poet  of  Virgil's  good  taste  .would 
have  here,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  great  catastrophe, 
requested  his  reader's  attention  to  two  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  bloodiness,  indicated,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  by  the  words  spumantcm  and  sparsas, 
still  less  that  he  would  have  so  strongly  contrasted 
these  two  different  kinds  of  bloodiness  by  the  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  of  the  two  terms. 

I  therefore  understand  sparsas  to  be  here  applied 
to  3IANUS  as  so  often  elsewhere  to  'capilli'  (ex.  gr. 
"Sparsis  Medea  capillis."  Ovid.  Metam.  VII.  257),  and 
to  mean  hands  thrown  wide  from  each  other;  lying 
powerless  like  those  of  a  dead  person,  one  here  and 
another  there.  This  was  a  sign  of  what  had  happened 
much  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  distant 
spectators  then  any  sprinkling  of  the  hands  with  blood. 
They  saw  first  that  she  had  fallen  collapsed;  secondly, 
they  saw  the  sword  spuming  with  blood;  thirdly,  they 
saw  her  hands  (arms)  thrown  out;  lying  without  any 
harmony  between  them,  and  like  those  of  a  dead,  not 
a  living,  |)crson.  I  think  it  is  this  meaning  which  is 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  Servius's  gloss,  "aut 
perfusas  sanguine,  aut  morte  resolutas."  This  is  also, 
I  suppose,  the  meaning  which  Lemaire  intends  to  assign 
to  the  word  when  he  interprets  it  yactatas ;''  and  Tur- 
got,  when  he  interprets  it  "■tombantes."  Compare  Sta- 
tius,  Achill.  II.  440: 

"Nam  procul  Oebalios  in   inil»ila  condorc  discos, 
El  liqiiidam  nudarc  (at.  nodaicj  I'alcn  el  spargcrc  caeslu.s 
Ludns  crat,  rcquiesquc  milii." 

And   Valerius  Flaccus,    \.  420: 
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"Tuurea  vulnifico  portat  caelalaque  plumbo 
Tcrga  Lacon,  saltcm  in  vacuos  vU  brachia  ventos 
Sparg-at,  et  Oebalium  Pegaseia  puppis  alumnum 
Spectet,  securo  celebranlem  littora  ludo." 

Ferro  collapsam,  —  not,  collapsed  07i  the  sword,  in 
which  case  the  expression  would  have  been  '  in  ferrum 
collapsam',  but  collapsed  with  the  sword,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sword  wound:  i.  e.  the  attendants  see 
her  slab  herself  and  sink  in  consequence,  but  the  act 
is  so  sudden  and  so  immediately  followed  by  its  con- 
sequence that  the  observation  rests  on  the  consequence, 
and  scarcely  perceives  the  act.  Compare  En.  I.  85: 
—  "Cavum  conversa  cuspide  monteni 
Impulil  in  latus,  ac  venli ;" 

and  see  Comment  En.  I.  86. 


675. 

HOC  ILLUD  GERMANA  FUIT  ME  FRAUDE  PETEBAS 

HOC  ROGUS  ISTE  MIHI  HOC  IGNES  ARAEQUE  PARABANT 

QUID  PRIMUM  DESERTA  QUERAR  COMITEMNE   SOROREM 

SPREVISTI  MORIENS  EADEM  ME  AD  FATA  VOCASSES 

IDEM  AMBAS  FERRO  DOLOR  ATQUE  EADEM  IIORA  TULISSET 

HIS  ETIAM  STRUXI  MANIBUS  PATRIOSQUE  VOCAVI 

VOCE  DEOS  SIC  TE  UT  POSITA   CRUDELIS  ABESSEM 

Thus  imitated  or  rather  translated  by  Trissino,   in  his 
address  of  Erminia  to  the  dying-  Sofonisba: 
"Adunque  lassa  voi  pensatc,  ch'  io 

Mi  debbia  senza  voi  restarc  in  vita? 

Crudele,  or  non   sapete  il  nostro  amore,  &c. 


Ben  dovevatc  ben  chiamarmi  allora, 
Crudel,  quando  il  venen  vi  fn  recato, 
E  darnii  la  nicla,  die  morte  insienie 
Allor  saremmo  in  un  medesimo  punto.' 

See  CommenI  on  crudelis,  ))c1ow. 
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His  etiam  struxi  mambus  &c.  —  So  Argia,  over  the 
dead  body  of  Polynices,  Stat.  T/ieb.  AIL  336: 

—  "Ipsa  dedi  bellum,    maestumque  rog-avi 
Ipsa  palrem,  iit  talem  nunc  te  coniplexa  lenerem." 

Crddklis.  —  I  have  no  doiil)t  thai  the  received  in- 
terpretation, although  supported  by  the  aulhorily  of 
Forbi^er,  Wagner,  and  (see  above)  even  of  the  learned 
prelate  Trissino,  errs  in  referring-  crudelis  to  Dido;  first, 
because  by  its  very  position,  immediiUeiy  before  ab- 
EssEM,  CRUDELIS  is  prima  facie  pointed  out  as  the  no- 
minative to  that  verb,  from  which  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  jtlacing  both  before  and  after  it  a  pause 
tliat  in  no  small  degree  impairs  the  harmony  of  the 
versification.  Secondly,  because  crudelis  being-  referred 
to  Dido,  Anna's  lamentation  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  accusations  of  her  sister,  not  broken  even  by 
so  much  as  one  single  expression  of  that  self-reproach 
which  is  so  natural  to  tender  grief.  Thirdly,  because 
the  change  in  the  structure  from  questions  and  wishes 
addressed  to  her  sister   (hoc  illud,  germaaa,  fuit? 

PARABANT?  ....  SPREVISTI?  .  .  .  V0C.\SSES ;   .  .  .  tulisset)    to 

questions  addressed  to  herself  (struxi?  .  .  .  vocavi?) 
shows  that  there  is  at  the  latter  words  a  complete 
transition  of  thought,  and  that  Anna  here  passes  from 
the  reproach  of  her  sister  to  the  reproach  of  herself: 
his  etiam  struxi  MANiBus  ( ego  sciz.)  &c.  To  have 
counteracted  and  made  of  none  effect  this  natural  and 
exquisitely  pathetic  self-reproach  by  niixing^  up  with  it 
a  reproachful  apostrophe  to  Dido,  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  Virgil's  art,  and  the  more  unworthy,  be- 
cause unnecessary,  Dido  having  been  sufficiently  re- 
proached already.  Fourthly,  because  crudelis  (which, 
as  an  invocation  of  Dido,  would  have  been  better 
placed  somewhere  near  the  beginning-  of  the  sentence, 
at  a  distance  sciz.  from  sic  te  ut  posita  abesse.-vi,  sec 
'Thirdly'  above)  is  placed  exactly  in  the  position  in 
which  it  should    be  placed  if  referred  by  Anna  to  her- 
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self,  viz.  so  as  not  only  to  bring-  the  verb  and  its  no- 
minative, the  reproach  and  its  cause,  as  close  as  possible 
together,  but  (see  Coram.  En.  II.  552)  so  as  to  afford 
this  beautiful  and  I  believe  not  hitherto  observed  im- 
plication :  I  might  have  built  the  pile  for  thee ;  I  might 
have  invoked  the  Gods  for  thee ;  T  might  have  aided 
thee  to  die;  but  not  to  share  thy  death  with  thee,  that 
indeed  was  cruelty.  For  all  these  reasons  I  take  part 
with  Donatus  and  Heyne  against  the  authorities  above 
mentioned,  and  without  hesitation  refer  crudelis  to  Anna, 
Wagner  himself  suggesting  a  sufficient  justification  of 
her  self-reproach:  "ut  Anna  more  graviter  dolentium 
culjjam  fortunae  (I  would  rather  have  said  'culpam 
fraudis  Didus',  see  v.  675)  in  se  transferat,  ac  si  ipsa 
in  culpa  esset." 

P.S.  Since  the  above  Comment  was  written ,  I  have 
met  in  Silius  Italicus  an  expression  applied  to  Anna 
which  seems  to  prove  that  that  early  student  and  copyist 
of  Virgil  understood  crudelis  as  I  do: 

—  "Divis  inimica  sibique   (Virgil's  crudelis) 
Quod  se  non  dederat  comitem  in  suprema  sorori." 

VIII.  65. 

Compare  the  parallel  passage  of  the  same  author 
(Xm.  655): 

—  "Nam  cur 

UUa  fuerc  adeo,  quihus  a  te  saevus  abessem, 

Momenta?" 

also  the  application  to  herself  of  the  epithet  'dura'  by 
Tumus's  sister,  En.  XII.  873.     Also  Macduff's 
"And  /  must  be  from  thence!" 

Macbeth,  Act.  IV.  sc.  3. 
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691. 

OCILISQUE    ERRANTIBUS    ALTO 
QUAESIVIT    CAELO    LUCEM   INGEMDITQUE    REPERTA 
TUM   JUNO    OMNIPOTENS    LONGUM    MISERATA   DOI.OREM 
DIFFICILESQUE    OBITUS    IRIM    DEMISIT    OLYMPO 
QUAE    LUCTANTEM    ANIMAM    NEXOSOUE    RESOLVERET    ARTUS 
NAM    QUIA    NEC    FATO    MERITA    NEC   MORTE    PERIBAT 
SED    MISERA    ANTE    DIEM    SUBITOQUE    ACCENSA   FURORE 
NONDUM    ILLI   FLAVUM    PROSERPINA   VERTICE    CRINEM 
ABSTULERAT    STYGIOODE    CAPUT    DAMNAVERAT    ORCO 
ERGO    IRIS    CROCEIS    PER    CAELUM    ROSCIDA    PENNIS 
MILLE    TRAHENS    VARIOS    ADVERSO    SOLE    COLORES 
DEVOLAT    ET    SUPRA    CAPUT    ASTITIT    HUNC    EGO    DITI 
SACRUM   JUSSA    FERO    TEQUE   ISTO    CORPORE    SOLVO 
SIC    AIT    ET    DEXTRA    CRINEM    SECAT 


§    I- 

1  he  ancients  (incorrectly,  I  think)  believed  the  light  to 
be  the  last  object  regarded  by  the  expiring  person; 
compare  (besides  the  examples  cited  by  Forbigcr)  Stat. 
Theh.   VIII.  650: 

—  "Illani  unam  ncglecto   lumiiie  cadi, 
Aspicit  et  vultu  non  exsalialur  amato. " 

and  Silv.   V.  1.  173: 

—  "Ilium  aegris  circumdat  fortiter  ulnis 
Immotas  obvcrsa  genas;  nee  sole  supremo 
Lumina,  scd  dulci  mavull  satiarc  marito." 

in  both  which  instances  the  exception  proves  the 
rule.  Also  Eiirip.  Alcest.  204.  The  opinion  is  oc- 
casionally repeated  by  more  modern  writers  ,  and 
amongst  others  by  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  his  beautil'ul  verses 
entitled  Dei  Sepolchri: 

—  "Gli  occhi  del  uom  cercan  morcndo 

II  sole,  e  tutti  rullimo  sospiro 

Mandano  i  pelti  alia  fugg-cnlc  luce;" 

and  is  periuips  alluded  to  by  (jray  in  (hose  well  known 
lines  or  his  Eleyy  in  a  Counln/  L'hurclnjard: 
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"For  who,  to  dumb  forgelfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing-,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind?" 

Compare  Eii.  X.  898: 

—  "Contra  Tyrrhenus,  ut  auras 
Suspiciens  hausit  caelum,  mentemque  recepit." 

§n. 

LucTANTEM  —  Struggling :  sciz.  to  escape  from  its 
connexion  with  the  body  (compare  "Luclantes  ventos;" 
En.  I.  57),  dying  slowly;   compare  Ovid,  Ibis,  125: 

"Luctalusque  diu  cruciatos  spiritus  artus 
Deserat;  et  longa  torqueat   ante  mora." 

A  somewhat  similar  thouglit  is  thus  more  lengthily 
expressed  by  Goethe :  "  Ich  sterbe ,  sterbe ,  iind  kann 
nichl  ersterben;  iind  in  dem  fiirchlerlichen  Slreil  des 
Lebens  und  Todes  sind  die  Qiialen  der  Holle."  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen,  Act  V.  Compare  also  Shirley,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  Act  V.  sc.  3: 

"Death  I  have  caught:  his  shaft  is  in  my  heart; 
It  tugs  w?ith  nature.     When  shall  I  get  free?" 

§  III. 
Nec  fato  MERITA  NEC  MORTE,  —  neither  by  a  natural 
death  (death  in  the  natural  course  of  events),  nor  by 
a  merited  or  earned  death  (death  brought  upon  her 
by  any  act  of  her  own;  either  in  mere  consequence, 
or  as  a  punishment):  "Decessil  Corellius  Rufus;  el 
quidem  sponte,  quod  dolorem  meum  exulcerat:  est 
enim  luctuosissimum  genus  mortis,  quae  non  ex  na- 
tura,  nec  fatalis,  videtur."  Plin.  Epist.  I.  12.  "Habuit 
et  ahos  nniltos  ex  variis  malrimoniis  regio  more  sus- 
ceptos,  qui  parlim  fato,  partim  ferro  periere."  Justin. 
IX.  8.  "Neque  plus  hominum  ferrum  et  arma,  quam 
naturalis  fatorum  conditio  raperet."  Justin.  II.  2.  "Si 
fato  concederein,  Justus  mihi  dolor  etiam  adversus 
Deos  esset,  quod  me  parentibus ,  hberis,  patriae,  intra 
juventam   praematnro  exitu   raperent.   nunc    scelere  Pi- 
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sonis  et  Plancinae  interceplus  ultimas  preces  peclo- 
ribus  veslris  relinquo."  Words  of  the  dying  Gerinanicus. 
ap.  Tacit.  Annal.  II.  11. 

"At  quicumque  nefas  ausi,  prohibente  Deorum 

Numinc,  pollueranl  Ponlificale  caput, 
Morte  jaceiit  merita." 

Ovid.  Fasti,  111.  105. 

"Mortem  omnibus  ex  natura  aequalem ,  oblivione  apud 
posteros  vel  gloria  distingui.  Ac,  si  nocentem  inno- 
centemque  idem  exilus  maneat,  acrioris  viri  esse,  merito 
perire."  Tacit.  Hist.  I.  21. 

—   "Et  si  fata  fuissent 
Ut  cadei'cm,  lueniissc  manu." 

En.  U.  -133. 
See  Comment  En.  II.  738. 

§  IV. 
iVIiSERA  ANTE  DIEM  —  answei's  to  NEC  FATO ;  tiol  by  a 
natural  death,  but  before  her  time;  subito  accensa 
FURORE  answers  to  merita  nec  morte;  7iot  by  the  hand 
of  another  and  in  consequence  of  her  previous  conduct, 
but  voluntarily  and  by  her  own  hand,    in  a  ft  of  fury. 

§  V. 
NoNDUM  iLLi  FLAVUM  ctc.    Dextra  crinem  secat.  —  Com- 
pare: 

"fegog  yao   ovrog   lutv   hutk  yjiovog  ^/ion', 
Otoi'    rod'    iyxog   x(jf<TOs    ayyiuu  Tfji/a." 

Euiup.  Alcesds,  76  (Thanalos  speaking). 

—  "Ehcu !  invidel  omnibus 
Mors  atra,  nec  sell  parcere  cuipiam. 
Non  nomiiii,   ut  suadet  litiido, 
Crinc  caput  spolians  decorum." 

Quoted  by  Mcursius,  Tom.  V.  col.  987. 

aKOVQtVTOV,  ■  d-fioig  avazLd'ewtg.'  Etymol.  Magn.  in 
voc.  antaxolviifuvog.  Compare  also  Hinierius's  very 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  precious  lock  of  hair,  and  its 
fatal  shearing:  ^^Tig  ajrexfiQe  daia(i)v  zrjg  Efj^rjg  eoiiag 
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Tov  XQvaovv  ftoaT{)vxovy  Himerius  (on  the  death  of 
his  son),  Orat.  XXIII.  7 ;  where  Wernsdorf  observes: 
"Shiiiliter  loquilnr  Demades  Rhetor,  p.  180:  ^jiaxtLOs 
Ti]v  axuijV  TijQ  ^7TaQi)]g  o  0)]ftaiogy  and  adds  other 
instances  of  a  similar  form  of  expression. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  chief 
reason  why  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  apex  of 
lulus,  En.  II.  683,  was  considered  as  portending  such 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  was  because  it  was  situated 
in  this  charmed  lock  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  See 
Co  mm.  En.  II.  683. 

It  is  this  usage  which  is  continued  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  Roman  Catholic  nun.  The  nun's  hair 
is  cut  off,  to  signify  that  she  is  [devoted  to  Dis]  dead 
to  the  world:  "On  me  place  a  cote  du  pretre  pour  lui 

presenter  les  ciseaux Sa   superbe  chevelure 

tombe  de  toutes  parts  sous  le  fer  sacre Ce- 

pendant  Amelie  n'avoit  point  encore  prononce  ses 
voeux,  et  pour  m  o  u  r  i  r  a  u  m  o  n  d  e  ii  faillait  qu'elle 
passat  a  travers  le  tombeau.  Ma  soeur  se  couche  sur 
le  marbre;  on  etend  sur  elle  un  drap  mortuaire; 
quatre  flambeaux  en  marquent  les  quatre  coins.  Le 
pretre,  I'etole  au  cou,  le  livre  a  la  nuiin ,  commence 
I'office  des  morts;  de  jeunes  vierges  le  continuent"&c. 
Chateaubriand,  Rene. 

§  VI. 
Ergo  iris  croceis  etc. — Hence,  no  dou))t,  Schiller  (see 
the    magnilicent  conclusion  of  his  play  of  Die  Jimgfrau 
von  Orleans)  drew  the  idea  of  Ihe  appearance  of  a  rain- 
bow in  the  sky  at  the  moment  of  Joan  d'Arc's  death. 


Reader,  in  whose  breast  may  perhaps  yet  linger  some 
spark  of  that  7nens  at  one  and  the  same  time  divinior 
and  /mmanior,^hich.  the  combined  bands  of  utilitarianism 
;tn(l   |)urilanism  are  fast  sweeping  from  llie  face  of  this 
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fair  world,  I  would  ask  thee  ere  thou  takest  leave  of 
Ihe  'infelix  Phoeuissa ',  what  Ihinkest  thou?  Does  it 
repent  thee  of  the  hour  thou  hast  spent  with  her?  of 
the  tear  thou  hast  perhaps  shed  over  her?  Does  it 
regret  thee,  as  it  did  St.  Auguslin  (see  his  Confessions), 
of  so  much  of  thy  life  lost  to  the  exact  sciences,  to 
active  occupation,  even  to  thy  religion?  or  dost  thou 
dare  to  feel  that  the  exercise  of  thine  intellectual  fa- 
culties in  the  ennobling,  exalting,  purifying  contem- 
plation of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pathetic, 
whether  in  the  poetical,  philosophical,  or  manuplastic 
creations  of  the  master  spirits  of  mankind,  is  not, 
cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  sin?  Thou  hesitatest;  nor 
do  I  wonder;  for  I  loo  have  felt  the  tyranny  of  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  the  withering  oppression  of  the 
majority:  go  then  and  close  thine  ears  against  the 
music  of  sweet  sounds,  thine  eyes  against  the  gracious 
forms  of  the  painter's  pencil  and  the  sculptor's  chisel; 
Ihine  heart  and  understanding  against  the  rushing  num- 
bers of  the  poet,  the  persuasion  of  the  orator,  the  irre- 
sistible reason  of  the  philosopher;  but  first  hear  that 
same  St.  Auguslin,  him  who  calls  himself  criminal  be- 
cause he  had  read  and  studied  and  wept  over  these 
heathen  loves  of  Dido  and  Eneas;  learn  from  his  own  lips 
what  it  was  that  rescued  him  out  of  the  "Tartarus  libidinis 
et  concupiscentiae  ;"  what  it  was  that  first  turned  the  great 
luminary  of  the  early  Christian  church  from  heathenism 
to  Christianity,  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  one 
living  and  only  true  God.  What  was  it?  The  narration 
of  an  evangelist?  the  discourse,  or  the  letter,  or  the 
visit,  of  a  Christian  teacher,  or  missionary,  or  a|)0stlc? 
the  testimony  of  a  miracle  or  a  martyrdom?  iS'o  such 
thing;  but  the  philosophical  tract  of  the  prose  Virgil  of 
Rome,  the  pagan  Cicero's  pagan  Ilortensius  :  "Usitato 
jam  discendi  ordine  (in  the  usual  course  of  classical 
studies)  pervencram  in  librum  (piendam  cujusdam  Ci- 
ceronis,    cujus    linguam    fere    omncs    miraiitur.    pcclus 
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non  ila.  Sed  liber  ille  ipsius  exhorlalionem  continel 
ad  philosophiam,  el  vocatur  Hoitensius.  Ille  vero  liber 
mulavil  affectum  meum  et  ad  teipsum  Domine  mulavit 
preces  meas,  et  vota  ac  desideria  mea  fecit  alia.  Vi- 
luit  milii  repente  omnis  vana  spes,  et  immortalitatem 
sapientiae   concupiscebam    aestu   cordis    incredibili,    et 

surgere  coeperam  ut  ad  le  redirem Quomodo 

ardebain,  Deus  mens,  quomodo  ardebam  revolare  a 
terrenis  ad  te;  et  nesciebam  quid  ageres  mecum"  etc, 
St.  AuGusTiN.  Confess.  III.  1 — 7.  Go  now,  reader,  and 
with  a  rich  and  noble  lord  (rich  and  noble  still,  for 
riches  and  nobility  are  not  the  treasures  which  utili- 
tarianism and  Puritanism  throw  away)  fling  thy  classical 
library  into  the  lake.  See  Comm.  on  "Nee  sopor  illud 
erat,"  En.  III.  173. 


V. 


L. 


le  cinquieme  livre  de  TEneide  me  semble  le  plus 
parfait."     Montaigne,  Essais,  11.  10. 

The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  for  the  etiolog-y  of  this,  at 
first  sight,  somewhat  strang-e  opinion,  if  he  reflect,  first, 
that  Montaigne  was  a  Frenchman  and  therefore,  as  may  be 
presumed,  imbued  with  his  nation's  taste  (a  taste  which  the 
French  probably  inherited  from  the  Romans  themselves)  for 
public  exhibitions;  and  secondly,  that  the  celebrated  jEs- 
sais  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  above  criticism, 
every  where  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  their  author 
was  a  man  wholly  devoid  of  the  elevation  and  tender- 
ness of  sentiment  necessary  for  the  perception  and  due 
appreciation  of  the  nobler,  grander  and  more  pathetic 
parts  of  Virgil's  writings. 


1. 

INTKREA    MEDIUM    AENEAS    JAM    CLASSE   TENEBAT 
CERTUS    ITER    FLUCTUSQUE    ATROS    AOUILONE    SECABAT 


Certus.  —  "Servius  minus  probabiliter  explicat:  Hineris 
sui  certus,  persistens  in  consilio  proficiscendi  in  Italiam: 
ut  igitur  sil  i.  q.  IV.  554,  "certus  eundi".     Quod,  quum 
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Aeneas  jam  in  medio  sit  itinere,  minus  quadrare  perspi- 
ciens,  rectius  Wagner  interpretatur :  ad  certum  locum 
tendens;  recto  ^  non  erraiico  itinere  cur  sum  intendens, 
coll.  "certa  hasta",  "certa  sagitta",  et  "certa  pompa" 
ap.  TibuU.  III.  1.  3."  Forbiger. 

I  agree  with  Servius  against  botli  Wagner  and  For- 
biger,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  is  certain, 
sure,  determined;  not,  however,  determined  on  going 
("eundi"),  he  being  already  on  the  way  ("in  medio  iti- 
nere"), but  determined  on  pursuing  his  voyage;  certus 
TENEBAT  ITER,  ivtts  pursuing  Ms  voyage  with  a  resolved, 
steady,  determined  will.  1  am  of  this  opinion  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  because  such  is  always  the  meaning  of  'cer- 
tus', even  in  the  very  instances  quoted  by  Wagner; 
"certa  hasta,"  "certa  sagitta,"  being,  not  the  spear  or 
arrow  which  goes  '■recto  itinere''  to  the  mark,  but  the 
spear  or  arrow  which  goes  certainly,  surely,  determinedly, 
to  the  mark.  See  En.  Vlll.  39  and  seq.  for  'certus' 
used  in  this  (its  only)  sense,  no  less  than  four  times 
within  the  space  of  eleven  lines;  and  a  little  farther  on 
(viz.  at  vers.  57),  the  very  idea  which  Wagner  has  as- 
cribed to  CERTUS  in  our  text,  (viz.  that  of  straight  or  di- 
rect^, expressed  by  its  proper  term,  'rectus'. 

Secondly,  because  Eneas's  first,  immediate  and  pressing 
object  was  to  sail;  to  leave  Dido  and  Carthage,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  Jupiter,  conveyed  in  the  single 
word  "Naviget". 

Thirdly,  because  certus  so  understood  refers  back  to 
the  whole  of  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  Book,  oc- 
cupied with  the  vain  efforts  of  Dido  and  Juno  to  make 
him  stay;  to  make  him  waver  in  his  resolution  of  going; 
to  make  him  'incertus'. 

Fourthly,  because  certus  so  understood  is  finely  op- 
posed both  to  fluctus  atros  aouilone  secabat,  and  moe- 
NiA  RESPiciENS  ....  DucuNT;  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  7;wr- 
suing  his  voyage  steadily  and  rvithout  wavering,  although 


the  sea  was  black  with  the  bhtsls  of  winter  (see  ^'.  II. 
below)  atid  although  it  tvas  evident  that  something  ter- 
rible had  just  happened  in  Carthage. 

§.  II. 
Aquilone.  —  "  Simpliciter  pro  vento."     Heyne,  Ruaeus. 

—  "Und  schnitt  die  gedmikelte  Fliitli   in  der  Kiihluug." 

Voss. 

No;  AouiLONE  is  not  merely  the  wind,  but  specifically 
the  unfavorable ,  winter  wind,  Aquilo;  see  not  only  Dido's 
reproach  {En.  IV.  310), 

"Et  mediis  properas  Aquilonibus   ire  per  altiim," 

and  her  prayer  (£>?.  IV.  430), 

"Expcctet  faciiemqiie  fugam  veiUosqiie   ferentes," 

but  the  account  in  the  first  Book  (verses  106,  395)  of 
Eneas's  shipwreck,  effected  by  tliese  'Aquilones'.  Also 
En.  III.  285: 

"Et  glacialis  hyems  Aquilonibus  asperat  undas." 
Still  further;  the  structure  is  not,  with  Voss,  'seca- 
bat  Aquilone',  but  'atros  Aquilone';  First,  because  Eneas 
could  not  properly  be  said  to  cut  his  way  with  a  wind 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  unfavorable  to  him. 
Secondly,  because  there  should  be  some  reason  assigned 
why  the  waves  were  'atri'.  Thirdly,  because  we  are 
expressly  informed  by  Gellius  (II.  30)  that  the  effect  of 
Aquilo  is  to  render  the  waves  'atri':  "Austris  spirantibus 
mare  fieri  glaucum  et  caeruleum,  Aquilonilnis  obscurius 
atriusque."  Fourthly,  because  we  have  thus  a  natural 
prelude  and  introduction  to  the  squall  at  vers.  10.  Fifthly, 
because,  as  we  have  already  seen  {En.  1.  297  and  Comm.), 
the  connexion  of  the  ablative  snbstaiitivc  with  the  adjec- 
tive, in  preference  to  the  verb,  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  Virgil-  Sixthly,  because  we  have  at  vers.  696,  the 
exactly  corresponding  expression,  "densis  nigerrimus 
Austris";  and  lastly  (and  leastly),  because  the  [)assage  has 
been  so  understood,  not  only  by  each  of  the  three  an 
cient  commentators,  Donatus,  Scrvius,  and  I'oini)oniiis 
Sabinus,  but  by  H.  Stephens. 


V 

20. 

IN   NUBEM    COGITUR    AER 


According-  to  the  Physical  Philosopliy  of  the  Romans, 
clouds  and  mists  consisted  of  condensed  air.  See  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  39:  "Exinde  mari  finitimus  aer  die  et 
nocte  distinguitur:  isque  tum  fiisiis  et  extenuatus  subhme 
fertur;  tum  autem  concretus,  in  nubes  cogitur." 


71. 

ORE    FAVETE    OMNES   ET    CINGITE    TEMPORA    RAMIS 


§.    I. 

Ore  FAVETE.  —  "Evq)f]^siTS  (i.  q.  "favete  linguis",  //or. 
Ocl.  III.  1.  2),  formula  satis  nota,  qua  ante  sacra  insti- 
tuenda  omnes  a  sacerdote  silere  et  attendere  jubentur." 
Forbiger. 

The  identity  of  the  Latin  with  the  Greek  formula  is 
indeed  unquestionable,  but  that  very  identity  serves  to 
prove,  not  that  the  meaning  is  '■silete,  attendite\  but  the 
contrary;  for,  first,  £vq)rj^ia  being  found  in  the  very  same 
sentence  with  aiyrj  and  connected  to  it  by  the  conjunc- 
tion xai  C svq^yj^iav  avBine  xat  aiyrjv  atQata,''  Eurip. 
Iph?g,  in  AuM.  1564)  must  mean  something-  difTerent 
from  dyri.  Secondly,  the  etymology  of  svq)r]^£iv  informs 
us  intelligibly  enough  that  it  does  not  mean  to  he  silent, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  speak  well  i.  e.  'verba  Iwna,  fausfa' 
(the  'bona  verba  quaeso'  of  the  comedians).  Thirdly, 
Eschylus  confirms  this  interpretation  almost  by  an  actual 
definition : 

"  Evcprjfiov  rj^KQ  ov  nQtnsi  xanayyflo} 

rkcooarj  fiiaivsi-v." 

Again.   645. 

These  arguments  show,  I  tliinii,   sufliciently  clearly, 
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through  the  medium  of  its  acknowledged  synonyme, 
Evcpri^Sits,  that  ore  favete  is  not  ' silete  el  aUendite\ 
but  'hona  verha  dici(e\  If  a  more  direct  proof  be  re- 
quired, it  will,  I  tliink,  be  found  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Ovid  {Fasti,  I.  7J'): 

"Prospera  lux  oritur:  Unguis  auimisque  favete; 
Nunc  diceiida  bona  sunt  bona  verl)a  die." 

With  which  compare  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  II.  5.  J  9): 

"Tu  tamon  hie  structos  inter  fera  proelia  versus 
Et  legis,  et  lectos  ore  favente  probas." 

So  also  the  corresponding  English  phrase,  "Keep  a  good 
tongue  in  your  head"  ("2^T0fta  x  avqirj^ov  cpQovQ&tx 
ayad-ov"  Eurip.  Ion,  98),  means,  not  to  he  silent,  but 
to  speak  only  fitting  things  —  neither  contradict,  nor 
mock,  nor  curse:  ("Male  nominatis  Parcite  verbis."  Hor. 
Od.  III.  14.  II).  Should  I  be  required  to  reconcile  the 
coexistence  in  the  same  sentence  of  two  apparently  so 
inconsistent  commands  as  evrpiq^BLV^  interpreted  as  I  have 
interpreted  it,  and  Oiyav  (see  Eurip.  quoted  §.  I.  above), 
I  beg  to  observe  that  these  apparently  inconsistent  com- 
mands are  really  subordinary  to  each  other,  the  meaning 
being,  not  be  absolutely  and  wholly  silent,  and  at  the 
same  time  speak  good  words,  but  cease  (be  silent  from) 
your  idle  irreverent,  lewd  conversations,  and  speak  only 
what  is  fitting  to  the  occasion.  A  similar  double  command 
is  frequently  found  in  the  Bible,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  sabbath  day  which  the  Jews  were  required  to  keep 
holy;  holy  in  act,  not  merely  by  abstaining  from  evil 
acts,  but  Jjy  performing  good  acts ;  holy  in  word,  not 
merely  by  abstaining  from  idle  or  irreverent  speaking, 
but  by  speaking  words  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
duy:  "-Eav  aTtoGxQSJljrjg  tov  noda  Gov  ano  tcov  6a^- 
^axcov.,  xov  IVY]  TtOLBiv  to.  d'i]krj[iaxa  Gov  ev  xt]  rj^iSQa 
XT]  ayia.,  xat  naXsGaig  ta  Ga^^axa  xQvcpaQa^  ayia  tco 
Q'sco'  ovx  aQeig  xov  noda  Gov  en  sgyo),  ovds  kalr]G£ig 
koyov  ev  oQyr]  ek  xov  Gxo^axog  Gov."  H  TlaX.  zJcad: 
UGutag,  LVIll.  13. 


§.  II. 

Ore  favete.  —  Favor  with  your  mouths;  use  yoiir  moulhs 
so  as  to  further  what  I  ajn  about.  If  the  speaker  is  eng^aged 
in  lamentation,  'ore  favete'  thus  becomes  equivalent  to 
mourn  with  me;  compare  Ovid,  Ibis,  95: 

"Illura  ego  devoveo,  quem  mens  intelligit,  Ibin ; 
Qui  se  scit  factis  has  meruisse  preces. 
Nulla  mora  est  in  me ;    peragam  rata  vota  sacerdos : 

Quisquis  ades  sacris ,  ore  favete,   meis; 
Quisquis  ades  sacris,  lugubria  dicite  verba, 
Et  fletu  madidis  Ibin  adite  genis." 

If,  on  the  contrary ,  the  speaker  is  (as  Eneas  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion)  engaged  in  rejoicing-s,  'ore  favete'  is  (as 
sufTiciently  shown  from  the  quotations  above  from 
Ovid's  Fasti  and  ex  Ponto)  eciuivaient  to  rejoice  with  me; 
signify  with  your  voices  that  you  participate  in  my  feelings. 

Compare:  "Inferior  miles hastis  fcriendo  clypeos, 

sonitu  assurgens  ingenti,  uno  propemodum  ore  dictis 
favebat  et  coeptis."     Ammian.  XX.  5. 


80. 

SALVE    SANCTE   PARENS   ITERUM    SALVETE   RECEPTI 
NEQUIDQUAM    CINERES    ANIMAEQUE    UMBRAEQUE    PATERNAE 
NON    LICUIT    FINES    ITALOS    FATALIAQUE    ARVA 
NEC   TECUM    AUSONIUM    QUICUNQUE   EST    QUAERERE    TYBRIM 


"Jam  apud  veteres  ambiguam  fuisse  horum  verborum 
interpunctionem,  discitur  a  Servio,  qui  post  iterum 
distinguendum  esse  ait,  ut  est  in  Mediceo  et  apud 
Scholiast.  A.  Mail:  recte  puto ;  verbum  recepti  enim 
indicat,  respici  hie  ad  id,  quod  turn  secunda  fiebat  vice." 
Wagner. 

1  agree  in  the  conclusion,  but  from  quite  different 
grounds.  Iterum  is  to  be  joined  to  salve  sancte  parens, 
solely  because  the  history  shows  that  this  was  Eneas's 
return    to  the  sepulchre,    and  therefore    his    second 


'Salve'  or  salutation.  And  so,  correctly,  Mai's  Scho- 
liast, quoted  above  by  Wag^ner:  "iterum,  quia  saluta- 
veret  quum  ad  sepulturam  mitteret.'"  Both  Wagner's 
arguments  are  erroneous:  First,  nothing  can  be  conclu- 
ded from  the  Medicean  in  which  iterum  stands  (if  only 
Foggini  is  to  be  relied  on)  with  a  point  immediately 
preceding,  as  well  as  with  a  point  immediately  succeed- 
ing it,  and  therefore  equally  separated  both  from  the 
preceding  and  the  succeeding  context,  and  as  it  were 
in  a  parenthesis.  And  secondly,  recepti  does  not  refer 
to  any  thing  which  is  done  now  for  a  second  time, 
but  is  applied  to  Anchises  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
applied  to  him  En.W.  HI.  (compare  En.  I.  182,557, 
587),  viz.  in  that  of  saved,  recovered;  Germ,  gerettet. 

Salvete  recepti  neouidouam  cineres  animaeque  um- 
braeque  paternae.  —  This  sentence  is  entirely  epexe- 
getic  or  parenthetic;  as  is  proved,  first,  by  the  neces- 
sity for  the  addition  to  the  salutation  salve  sancte 
PARENS  iterum  of  somc  qualifying  expression  to  show 
that  that  salutation  was  addressed  not  to  a  living,  but 
to  a  dead,  person;  and  secondly,  by  the  singular  pro- 
noun TECUM  which  points  past  the  interposed  salvete  .... 
paternae,  directly  to  parens. 

Recepti  neouidquam.  —  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
ancient  commentator  in  the  Gudian  (in  which  MS.  I  find, 
over  the  word  recepti,  the  gloss  '' liberati  a  Troja'") 
in  understanding  these  words  to  refer  to  Eneas's  carrying 
of  his  father  safe  off  from  Troy.  Recepti  nequidquam; 
umsonst gerettet.  Compare:  "nequidquam  erepte",  En.Wl. 
711;  also  "fiuges  receptas",  En.  1.  182. 


V 

102. 

AENA    LOCANT    ALU 


That  AENA  here,  and  in  En.  I.  217,  are  XostQa,  vessels  io 
heat  rvater  for  the  putyoses  of  ablution,  is  I  think  placed 
beyond  all  doii])t  by  the  exactly  corresponding  passage 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius  {Argon.  111.  271,  299,  and  seq.) : 

TuvQov  altg  Sficofg-  roi  Sb  ^vla  naynava  ;i;orAMCi} 
Koitrov  TOi  8s  Iobtqcc  tcvql  ^sov. 


^ficoBg  b'  OTcnoTS  8rj  Gcpiv  snaQxta  Q-rj-nav  s8codr]V, 
Avzoi  T£  XiaQOiaiv  tcpatdQvvavto  loszQOis"  etc. 

Compare  also  Soph.  Aj'ax.  Flagell.  1420: 

'^  Al)^  01  /.isv  y.OLlr}v  Kanszov 
XsQOi  rcixware,  toi  6'  vipi^uzov 
Tqi7co8  aficpinvQov  lovzQcov  oaicov 
©sad''  87tiy.oiiQov." 

and  (apul.  Metatn.  IV.  7):  "In  fine  sernionis  hujiis  statim 
se  devestiunt;  nudatique  et  flanmiae  largissimae  vapore 
recreati  calidaque  perfusi,  et  oleo  peruncti,  mensas  da- 
pibus  largiter  instructas  accumbunt." 


1 1 8. 

INGENTEMOUE    GYAS    INGENTI    MOLE    CHIMAERAM 
TJRBIS    OPUS 


The  comparison  of  a  large  ship  to  a  city  may  be 
excused  in  a  poet,  since  it  has  been  made  even  by  an 
historian;  see  Flor.  IV.  11,  where  speaking  of  the  ships 
of  Mark  Antony  he  says:  "Turribus  atque  tabulatis  alle- 
vatae  casteJlorum  et  urbium  specie,  non  sine  gemitu 
maris  et  labore  ventorum  ferebantur."     For  the  contrary 
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comparison,  viz.  that  of  a  eily  to  a  ship,  see  that  beau- 
tiful passage  in  Ezekiel,  thus  rendered  in  the  Vulgate: 
"0  Tyre,  tu  dixisti:  perfecti  decoris  ego  sum,  et  in 
corde  maris  sita.  Finitimi  tui  qui  te  aedificaverunt,  im- 
pleverunt  decorem  tuum.  Abietibus  de  Saiiir  extruxerunt 
te  cum  omnibus  tabulatis  maris;  cedrum  de  Libano  tu- 
lerunt,  ut  facerent  tibi  malum;  quercus  de  Basan  dolav- 
erunt  in  remos  tuos;  et  transtra  tua  fecerunt  tibi  ex 
eborc  Indico  et  piaetoriola  de  insulis  Italiae."  Ezechiel, 
XX VII.  3. 


157. 

NUNC    UNA    AMBAE    JUNCTISQUE    FERUNTUR 
FRONTIBUS    ET   LONGA    SULCANT    VADA    SALSA    CARINA 

« 

The  simple  idea,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  that  of  the 
two  vessels  moving  on,  abreast  in  front,  and  side  by 
side  in  their  length;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  expressed  by  an  inferior  poet;  but  Virgil  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  and  according-  to  his  usual  custom  (see 
Comm.  En.  IV.  73),  alters  the  latter  clause,  and  instead 
of  saying  tvith  bows  abreast  and  hulls  side  by  side,  says 
with  bows  abreast ,  and  furrow  the  salt  waters  with  their 
long  keels;  thus  used,  the  epithlet  longa  is,  not  only  not 
"otiosum",  as  it  has  appeared  to  Peerlkamp,  Wagner, 
and  Heyne  ("est  longa  prorsus  otiosa  vox"),  but  in  the 
liighest  degree  useful  and  ornamental;  {a)  because  it 
serves  to  place  before  the  mind  not  only  the  length  of  the 
vessels  (with  their  consequent  size  and  stateliness),  but 
their  parallel  position  with  respect  to  their  length  (which 
latter  sense  appears  more  evidently  on  our  supplying- 
UNA  from  the  preceding  clause,  as  sugg-ested  by  Wag- 
ner); and  (/>)  because  it  thus  prepares  for  the  succeeding 
account  (vers.  186)  of  the  one  vessel  passing  the  other, 
not  by  the  whole,  but  only  by  part  of  its  length: 

•'Nee  tola  tamen  ille  prior  piaeeunte  carina"  etc. 

B 
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That  such  is  really  the  use  and  efFect  of  the  epithet 
LONGA  will  readily  appear  on  suppressing  the  term  and 
reading-  the  passage  without  it;  sulcant  vada  salsa 
cAuiNA.  Compare  En.  X.  197,  where  the  same  term  is 
applied  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel  with  the  same  happy 
effect;  that  of  suggesting  the  idea  not  merely  of  a  long 
keel,  but  of  a  large  and  stately  vessel.  Compare 
also  the  similiar  use,  by  another  faithful  observer  of 
nature,  of  the  same  'epitheton  otiosum'  (!): 

"The  long  keel  trembles  and  the  timbers  groan." 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  c.  III. 

Altliough  nautical  men  of  the  present  day  invariably 
connect  the  idea  of  speed  with  length  of  keel 
("The  length  of  fast  ships  must  be  great,  200  feet 
of  keel  being  requisite  to  insure  with  least  power 
a  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour,  300  feet  of  keel  to 
attain  23  miles  an  hour,"  etc.  See  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  in  the  Royal  Institution,  June  2.  1848, 
and  quoted  in  the  Atheneimi  of  June  24)  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  claim  a  knowledge  of  this  relation  for  Virgil, 
the  more  obvious  relation  between  length  of  keel  and 
size  and  stateliness  of  vessel,  affording  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  that  in 
applying  the  term  longa  to  a  vessel's  keel  he  was  guilty 
of  a  truism, 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  views  just  expressed 
is  afforded  by  the  following  passage  which  I  met  acci- 
dentally in  C.  Nepos,  years  after  the  above  was  written, 
and  which  shows  that  vessels  of  war,  i.  e.  the  largest, 
finest,  and  most  stately  vessels,  were  specially  and 
technically  denominated  'longae'  by  the  ancients;  no 
doubt  because  proportionally  longer  than  transports,  or 
merchant  vessels.  Speaking  of  the  fleet  with  which 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Cornelius  says:  "Hujus  enim 
ciassis  mille  et  ducentarum  navium  long  arum  fuit, 
quam  duo  millia  onerariarum  sequebantur."  Themisi. 
U.  5;  where  see  Bremi's  Annot.  So  also  the  same  author 
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in  Dion^  V.  3:  "Iniperiuin  inunilum  quiiigentis  longis 
navibus,"  i.  o,.  ships  of  war;  and  Justin,  II.  4:  "Eo 
ig^itur  profectus  long  is  novem  navibus,  comitante  prin- 
eipiini  Graeciae  juventute,  inopinantes  aggredilur."  So 
also  Caesar  {de  Bell.  Gall.  IV.  22)  opposes  "naves  Ion- 
gas"  to  "onerarias".  Compare  also:  '•'Juvlccv  .  .  .  ans^xpa 
JtQog  v^ag  xataGxsva^ovra  ^ot  vavg  6tQoyyvkag  nsv- 
rrjxovta^  xat  [.laxQag  dtaxoaiag'^  Epist.  Bruti  ad  Biihyn. 
in  the  Epist.  Mut.  Gmeccm. 


210. 

AT   LAETUS   MNESTHEUS    SUCCESSUQUE    ACRIOR    IPSO 
AGMINE   REMORUM    CELERI   VENTISOIJE    VOCATIS 
PRONA    PETIT   MARIA    ET   PELAGO    DECURRIT   APERTO 
QUALIS    SPELUNCA    SUBITO    COMMOTA    COLUMBA 
CUT   DOMLiS   ET   DULCES   LATEBROSO    IN   PUMICE    NIDI 
FERTUR    IN   ARVA    VOLANS  PLAUSUMQDE  EXTERRITA  PENNIS 
DAT    TECTO    INGENTEM   MOX   AERE   LAPSA    QUIETO 
RADIT    ITER   LIQUIDUM    CELERES    NEOUE    COMMOVET    ALAS 
SIC    MNESTHEUS    SIC    IPSA    FUGA    SECAT    ULTIMA    PRISTIS 
AEQUORA    SIC    ILLAM    FERT   IMPETUS    IPSE    VOLANTEM 


Prona  MARIA.  —  'Pronus',  declivis  in  ante rior em  partem ; 
sloping  downwards  and  forwards  and  therefore  (in  the 
case  of  a  fluid)  flowing  downwards  and  forwards.  Com- 
pare Georg.  I.  203: 

"Atqiie  ilium  in  praeccps  pro  no  rapit  alveus  ;uniii;" 

and  En.  VIII.  548: 

—  "  Pars  caetcra  prona 
Fertm*  aqua;" 
carried  dotvn  with  the  descending  strcatn,   or  current  of 
the  river.     Lucan,  IV.  429: 

"Jamque  relabcnti  crescebant  iitlora   ponlo ; 
Missa  ratis  pro  no  dofcrtur  lapsa  profundo;" 
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carried  dotvti  from  the  shore  towards  the  deep  with  the 
ebbing  tide.     Also  Claiidian,  in  Eiitrop.  II.  28: 

"Pronixs  et  in  geminas  luitavit  Bospliorus  urbes;" 
the  tide  flowing   in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
And  Lucan,  VI.  473,   of  a  river  preternaturally  flo wing- 
upwards  or  towards  its  source: 

—  "Amnisqiie  cucurrit 
Non  qua  pronus  erat." 

And  SO  in  the  passag-e  before  us,  Mnestheus,  having 
reached  and  rounded  the  g-oal,  seelis,  on  his  return,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  fall  in  the  water  towards  the  land,  i.  e. 
of  the  current  or  tide  setting  in  shoreward.  This  inter- 
pretation of  PRONA  is  doubly  confirmed;  {cO  by  the  verb 
z>jscuRRiT  (corresponding  exactly  to  'f/efertur'  in  the 
first  of  the  two  passages  above  quoted  from  Lucan),  and 
Q})  by  the  immediately  succeeding  simile  (qualis  si>e- 
LUNCA  etc.),  in  which  the  pigeon  is  described  as  flying, 
not  upwards  nor  horizontally,  but  from  her  nest  in  the 
rock  downwards  towards  the  fields : 

FERTUR   IN    AHVA   VOLANS    

MOX    AERE    LAPSA    QUIETO 

RADIX    ITER   LIQUIDUM,    CELERES    NEQUE    COMMOVET    ALAS; 

plainly  a  description  of  that  downward  flight  of  a  bird, 
in  which  no  flapping  of  the  wings  is  required  or  used. 
Compare  Dante's  exactly  similiar  description  of  the  down- 
ward flying  of  pigeons  from  the  upper  air  toward  the 
nest  {Inferno,  V.  82): 

"  Quali   colombe  dal  desio  cluainate 

Con  Tali  aperte  e  ferme  al  dolce  nido 

Volan  per  I'aer  dal  voler  portate"; 

and  Biagioli's  commentary:  '"Con  I'ali  aperte  e  ferme;' 
tale  si  e  Fatto  degli  augelli  volanti  d'alto  in  basso." 

Heyne's  explanation  of  this  passage  ("prona  maria, 
in  quibus  cursus  pronus  ac  celer  sine  impedimento  fit; 
idem  aperto  pelago)  is  doubly  unhappy;  first,  because 
to  explain  'pronus'  by  'pronus'  is  a  mere  blinking  of 
the    difficulty;    secondly,    because    (see   §.    III.    below) 
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APERTO  PELAGo   iiieaiis   Something'   totally    different  IVom 

PRONA    MARIA. 

Any  remaining-  doubt  wliich  the  reader  may  entertain 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  prona  in  the  text,  must, 
1  should  think,  disappear  before  the  following- examples : 
Ovid,  Herokl.  XVIII.  121: 

"Hoc  quoque  si  credas ;  ad   te  via  prona  videtur; 
A  te  cum  redeo ,  clivus  inertis  aquae." 

where  'clivus'  and  'inertis'  being- the  opposite  of  'prona', 
'prona'  is  plainly  not  merely  down  hill,  but  also  run- 
niny ;  i.  e.  flowing  down  toward  the  shore. 

"Nee  redit  in  fontes  unda  supina  sues." 

Ovid.   Medic.  Faciei,  40; 

where  the  term  'supina',  the  opposite  of  'prona',  is 
applied  to  water  flowing-  preternaturally  upwards;  and, 
Avienus,  Descript.  Orb.   Terrae,  197: 

"Hinc  arctas  inter  fauces  atque  obvia  saxa 
Thracius  angustas  discludit  Bosphorus  eras ; 
Nam  vicina  sibi  stant  littora,   terraque  pai'ci 
Faucibus  oris  hiat,  prona  sinus  evoniit  unda;" 

i.  e.  the  level  of  the  strait  being  higher  than  that  of 
the  sea,  the  former  pours  a  downward  stream  of  water 
("prona  unda")  into  the  latter. 

§.  II. 

Prona  maria  ....  pelago  aperto ultima 

AEouoRA.  —  The  course  which  the  ships  had  to  run 
(sciz,  from  the  shore  to  the  g-oal,  and  this  having  been 
turned,  see  vers.  231,  back  again  to  the  shore)  was, 
we  may  presume  (the  race  being  one  of  oars  and  not 
of  sails),  performed  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible.  The 
terms  prona  maria,  pelago  aperto,  ultima  aeouora, 
indicate  therefore  not  any  new  parts  of  the  sea,  but  the 
very  part  over  which  the  vessels  had  passed  on  their  way 
outward,  considered  now  in  relation  to  their  returi; ..  and 
called  'pronum'  as  inclining  downwards  in  the  dirt;cti..>n 
of  the  shore  (see  §.  I.  above),   'apertum'   as    Ijeing  free 
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from  obstruction  (see  below),  and  'ultiniiun'  ;is  forming 
the  last  part  of  the  course. 

Pelago  aperto.  —  Not,  the  open  sea  in  the  sense 
of  the  sea  far  out  from  land,  or  farther  out  than 
the  goal,  but,  as  sufffciently  proved  by  the  sequel,  and 
especially  by  ultima  aequora  and  "ipso  in  fine"  (vers. 
225),  the  sea  between  the  goal  and  the  land,  called  'aper- 
tum'  (see  Comment  on  "Aperit  Syrtes",  En.  I.  1  50),  be- 
cause unobstructed  either  by  the  goal  itself  or  by  the 
competing-  ships;  that  part  of  the  sea  sciz.  which  for  the 
very  same  reason  is,  at  vers.  171,  called  'tuta'. 

§.  III. 
Cm  DOMUs  ET  DULCES  NIDI.  —  "DuLCES,  propter  liberos." 
Wag^ner. 

Near,  but  not  exactly,  the  truth:  nidi  is  (metaphori- 
cally of  course)  the  ^  liberl'' ;  the  young  themselves ;  first, 
because  otherwise  it  were  a  mere  repetition  of  domus; 
secondly,  because  it  is  used  in  this  sense  not  only  by 
other  writers,  but  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere:  "Queruli 
nidi",  Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  148.  "Nidis  loquacibus",  i:"/?. 
Xll.  475.  "Dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam",  Georg.  IV.  17. 
"Implumes  nidos",  Claud,  de  Tert.  Cons.  Honor.  Praef. 
vers.  5.  See  also  Nonius  Marcellus,  in  voc.  Thirdly, 
because  mention  of  the  young  is  required  to  complete 
and  vivify  the  picture,  and  render  the  dove's  extreme 
terror  natural. 

Statius's 

—   "  Cui  circum  stagiia  Carysti 
Et  domus,   et  conjux,   ct  amanles  littora  nati." 

Theb.   VII.   718. 

is  nearly  parallel. 

MOX     AERE    LAPSA    QUIETO    RADIT    ITER  LIQUIDUM    CELERES 

REQUE    COMMOVET   ALAS    SIC    MNESTIIEUS    &C.   

"Behold'st  thou  not  two  sliapes  from    the  east  and  west 
Come  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all -sustaining  air, 
On  swift,  still  wings,  glide  down  the  atmosphei-e." 

Shelley,  Prometh.   Unbound,  Act  1. 
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220. 

£T   PRIMUM    IN    SCOPULO   LUCTANTEM    DESERIT    ALTO 
SERGESTUM    BREVIBUSQUE    VADIS 


"Scopiilus  dicitur  altus,  quia  navig-antibus  e  mari  con- 
spectus ob  proiiiinentiam  suam  tantae  magnitudinis  esse 
videbatur,  minime  vero  quia  summae  erat  altitudinis. 
Brevia  vada  sunt  loca  circa  scopuiuni,  aqua  carentia, 
et  multam  ostendentia  arenam."  Jacob,  Qiiaest.  Epic. 
Pars  prhna,  I.  2. 

Both  explanations  are,  I  think,  erroneous;  the  former, 
(ci)  because  the  rock,  according-  to  the  description  (vers. 
124  and  seq.),  did  not  rise  above  the  water  to  a  heig-ht 
at  all  entitling-  it  to  the  appellation  'altus';  and  (b)  be- 
cause the  height  (whether  greater  or  less)  of  the  rock 
above  the  water,  having-  nothing-  whatever  to  do  with 
the  striking  of  Serg-estus's  ship  (which  cannot  but  be 
supposed  to  have  been  aground  on  a  part  of  the  rock 
which  was  below  the  water),  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
placed  by  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Virgil  (see  Comment 
En.  II.  552)  thus  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  in  an  account,  not  of  the  rock,  but  of  the  ship's 
position  on  it;  the  latter,  because  («)  a  rock  situated 
in  the  deep  sea  (vers.  124  and  seq.)  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  surrounded  with  sandy  shallows;  (b)  because 
a  rock  so  surrounded  were  the  last  place  Eneas  would 
have  chosen  for  a  'meta';  {c)  because  such  surrounding- 
shallows  must  necessarily  have  anticipated  and  prevented 
the  striking-  of  the  ship  on  the  rock;  and  (<?)  because, 
this  interpretation  being-  admitted,  the  ship  must  have 
been  aground  on  the  high  rock  and  on  the  sandy 
shallows  at  one  and  the  same  time,  quod  absurdum. 
I  therefore  understand  alto  to  express  the  height  of  the 
rock  (and  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  on  which  the 
ship  was  impacted)  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
BREviBus  VADis  to  be  the  shallows  formed  by  that  same 
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part  of  the  rock  ("saxis  procurrentibus,"  vers.  204)  under 
the  water.  Scopulo  alto  brevibusoue  vadis  is  thus  the 
ordinary  Endiadys  for  'breviljus  vadis  alti  scopuli'  (com- 
pare "In  brevia  et  Syrtes,"  i.  e.  in  hrevia  Syrtium,  En. 
I.  115);  and  alto,  graphically  opposed  to  brevibus,  ex- 
plains how  it  happened  that  there  were  shallows  in 
the  deep  water. 


231. 

HOS   SUCCESSUS    ALIT    POSSUNT    (JUIA    POSSE    VIDENTUR 


Heyne  and  common  opinion,  videntur  sibi;  Servius  and 
Voss,  VIDENTUR  spectantibus.  1  agree  with  Heyne  and 
common  opinion,  and  believe  the  author's  meaning-  to  be, 
their  previous  success  renders  tliem  self-confident^  and  their 
self-confidence  renders  them  able.  Previous  success  and 
ability  are  thus  two  links  of  a  chain  of  thought,  connected 
tog-ether  by  the  intermediate  link,  self-confidence.  The 
interpretation  of  Servius  and  Voss  {^their  previous  success 
renders  them  sel f- confident ,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
spectators  repose  in  them  renders  them  able,)  cuts  the 
connecting-  link  into  two  halves,  and  calling-  one  of  the 
halves  self-confidence ,  leaves  it  in  connexion  with  the 
left  hand  hnk,  and  calling-  the  other  half  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  spectators,  leaves  it  in  connexion 
with  the  right  hand  link;  and  thus  instead  of  giving-  us 
the  three  mutually  connected  and  dependent  ideas,  pre- 
vious success,  self-confidence  and  ability,  presents  us  with 
four  thoughts ,  of  which  the  two  former,  previous  success 
and  self-confidence,  stand  wholly  separate  and  apart  from 
the  two  latter,  the  confidence  of  the  spectators  and  ability; 
and  leaving  previous  success  and  self-confidence  without 
their  natural  and  expected  consequence,  ascribes  the 
consequence  to  the  newly  introduced  cause,  the  confidence 
of  the  spectators. 
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It  is  painful  to  observe  the  malicious  pleasure  with 
•which  Voss  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  is  at  all 
possible,  deals  Heyne  a  knock  on  the  head  either  with 
the  awkward  cudgel  of  Servius  or  with  his  own  far 
more  redoubtable  fist.  The  present  occasion  is  one  of 
the  few  in  which  the  blow  is  not  accompanied  with  some 
such  insulting-  expression  as,  "So  wiirfeln  die  drei  Herrn, 
Heyne,  Heumann  und  Bryant  iiber  Virgil!"  (V.  138). 
"Albern!  wenn  man  die  Reg-eln  des  Versbaues  kennt." 
(III.  J  23).  "Ihr  heiligen  Musen!  Das  ohrzerreissende 
exstinxsti  triigt  epische  Wiirde!"  (IV.  682).  "Das  steht 
wohl  Heyne  an,  solche  Citate  zu  beekeln!"  (IV.  700). 
"Was  sagt  der  Verwirrte?"  (V.  183).  "Schon!  venie- 
bat  veniens."  (V.  373).  "Der  Scharfsinnige!"  (VI.  161). 
"Der  feine  Spotter!"  (VI.  255).  "Diese  Erklarung-  ist 
ihm  durch  die  Elfenbeinpforte  g-ekommen."  (VI.  895), 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth;  expressions  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader,  of  the  boastful  and  vituperative 
language  with  which  a  Homeric  hero  delighted  to  second 
his  assault  on  his  antagonist,  often  a  better  man  than 
himself.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Voss 
should  have  descended  from  his  high  status  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  an  acute  critic,  and  a  poet  able,  as 
proved  by  his  famous  Idyl,  to  compete  even  with  Cioethe 
himself,  to  these  unworthy  personalities;  directed  too 
against  a  man  distinguished  alike  for  his  immense  and 
varied  erudition,  and  for  the  temperate  and  becoming 
language  in  which  he  puts  forward  his  own  opinions  and 
combats  the  opinions  of  others;  a  man  who  (his  Virgilian 
labors  alone  taken  into  account)  has  contributed  more  to 
the  advancement  of  Classical  Literature  in  Europe  than 
perhaps  any  man  that  ever  lived.  The  errors  of  such  a 
man  {i\nd  who  may  hope  to  discuss  without  error  the 
meaning  of  almost  every  word  of  Virgil?)  are  at  least 
deserving  of  lenity.  Servius,  the  third  of  the  commen- 
tators of  whom  I  have  here  been  led  to  speak,  derives 
from  the  accident  of  his  having  lived  so  much  nearer  to 
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the  time  of  Virgil,  a  double  advantage  over  the  other 
two;  viz.  a  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
access  to  sources  of  information  respecting  Virgil,  which 
have  since  been  lost.  Notwithstanding  these  two  great 
advantages  Servius  (or  whoever  else  may  have  been  the 
author  of  the  commentaries  ascribed  to  Servius)  was, 
owing  to  defects  in  himself,  infinitely  inferior  as  a  com- 
mentator of  Virgil,  both  to  Voss  and  Heyne.  Totally 
destitute  of  poetical  sentiment,  and  stone-blind  to  Virgil's 
fascinating  grace  and  elegance,  Servius  sees  nothing  in 
the  Eneis  but  a  mere  matter  of  fact  narrative,  such  as 
might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  an  Aratus  or  an  Avienus, 
and  writes  comments  on  it  which  bear  the  same  relation 
to  those  of  Heyne  and  Voss,  as  we  may  suppose  Cri- 
tiques upon  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  written  some 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  master  of  a  village  gram- 
mar school  in  Yorkshire,  would  bear  to  those  of  Schlegel, 


244. 

TUM    SATUS    ANCHISA    CUNCTIS   EX   MORE    VOCATIS 
VICTOREM    MAGNA   PRAECONIS    VOCE    CLOANTHUM 
DECLARAT    VIRIDIQUE   ADVELAT   TEMPORA  LAURO 


Eneas  in  declaring  Cloanthus  victorious,  acts  in  the  ca- 
pacity, not  of  head  of  the  expedition  and  chief  of  the 
army,  but  of  Agonotheta,  who,  having  given  the  games, 
and  furnished  the  prizes  (see  vers.  66 — 70),  possesses 
the  right  of  declaring  the  victor,  and  of  regulating  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  contest.  This  right  of  de- 
claring the  victor  is  always  enumerated  among  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Christian  Agonotheta  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  when,  carrying  out  the  comparison  instituted 
by  St.  Paul  (1 .  Cor.  IX.  24)  between  the  Christian  course 
and  a  race  in  the  circus,  they  represent  Christ  as  the 
Agonotheta  of  the  Christian  race:  "Ita  agnosces  ad  eun- 
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dcm  agouothctaiii  pci'tinere  certaiuinis  arbitrium,  qui  iti- 
vilat  ad  praeiniiim."  S.  Tertull.  de  fuga  in  persecutiotie, 
I.  J.  "Proponit  ajonotheta  pracmium,  invitat  ad  cursum, 
tenet  ill  iiiauu  Ijiaviuin."  S.  Hieron.  Lib.  I.  adv.  Jovi- 
nkm.  c.  12. 


252. 

INTEXTUSQUE   PUER    FRONDOSA    REGIUS    IDA 
VELOCES   JACULO    CERVOS    CURSUQUE    FATIGAT 
ACER    ANHELANTI    SIMILIS    QUEM    PRAEPES    AB   IDA 
SUBLIMEM    PEDIBUS    RAPUIT   JOVIS    ARMIGER    UNCIS 


§.   I. 

Although  the  change  of  tense,  fatigat,  rapuit,  suffi- 
ciently points  oat  a  change  of  picture  —  here,  in  this 
picture,  the  royal  hoy  is  hunting;  there,  in  that  one, 
Jove's  bird  has  seized  and  carried  him  up  into  the  air  — ■ 
and  althougii  such  representations  on  the  same  work  of 
art  (whether  cloth,  plate,  or  porcelain)  of  distinct,  often 
successive,  acts,  are  sufficiently  common  and  notorious 
(witness  the  shields  of  Eneas  and  Achilles,  the  wedding 
quilt  of  Thetis,  and  the  mantle  of  Jason)  yet  commen- 
tators have  not  been  wanting  to  accuse  Virgil  of  having 
here  put  together  (sciz.  in  a  single  picture  or  view)  acts 
which  could  not  by  possibility  be  performed  simultaneous- 
ly: •' Virgilius  dormitans  ali(iuando:  intextusque  puer  <tc., 
ubi  non  exputo,  quoinodo  una  in  tabula  representatus 
fuel  it  (ianymedes  et  venationi  intentus,  ita  ut  ipsum  cur- 
rentem  videas,  et  idem  sublatus  in  aerem."  Wagner 
{Quaest.  Virg.\  "Non  aliter  te  expedies  ex  his  tricis, 
quam  fatendo,  bonum  Virgilium  hie  dormitasse."  Wagner, 
in  Notis  ad  Virgil.  Heyn.  Let  this  palpable  error  (tacitly 
acknowledged  by  W^agner  himself  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.) 
teach  commentators  humility,  and  that  the  mote  is  some- 
times in  their  own  eyes. 
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§.  II. 

QuEM  PRAEPES  etc. —  The  commentators,  connecting'  praepes 
with  AB  IDA,  and  displeased  with  the  recurrence  here  of 
the  same  termination  of  the  verse  as  at  vers.  252,  pro- 
pose to  read  in  place  of  praepes  ab  ida,  either  'prae- 
pes ab  alto'  (Burmann  Jun.  ad  Anthol.  Lat.  Poet. 
p.  272)  or  'praepes  ab  aethra',  conjectm'ed  by 
Schrader,  Emendat.  p.  154,  and  actually  adopted  by 
Brunck.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  emen- 
dators  have  entirely  mistaken  the  sense,  and  that  the 
structure  is,  not  'praepes  ab  Ida',  but  'praepes  armiger 
sublimem  rapuit  ab  Ida';  first,  because  I  do  not  else- 
where find  'praepes'  connected  with  'ab',  while  on  the 
contrary  the  connexion  of 'rapere'  with 'ab'  is  of  usual 
occurrence  ("agnum  ....  a  stabulis  rapuit  lupus".  En. 
IX.  565;  "matris  ab  ubere  raplum".  En.  VII.  484);  and 
secondly,  because  we  obtain  thus,  and  thus  only,  the 
fine  picture  of  the  boy  in  the  talons  of  the  eagle 
high  in  the  air  above  the  mountain:  sublimem  ab  ida 
rapuit. 

The  word  'praepes'  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  neither 
flying  iqjivards  nor  flying  downwards ,  but  flying  rapidly 
forward,  right  ahead;  compare  Ausonius  {Epigr.  146), 
of  a  shorthand  writer: 


and  (Ibid): 


"Puer  notarum  praepetuni 
Sellers  minister,  advola;" 

"  Scntire   tarn  velox  milii 
Vellem  dedisset  mens  mea, 
Quam  praepetis  dextrae  fuga 
Tu  nie  loqucntom  pracveuia." 
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268. 

JAMQUE    ADEO    DONATI    OMNES    OPIBUSQUE    SUPERBI 
PUNICEIS    IBANT    EVINCTI    TEMPORA    TAENIIS 


SuPEP.Bi  IBANT.  —  The  identical  phrase  is  preserved  in 
the  Italian:  "lo  andrei  sempre  super  bo  di  mostrarvi 
a  dito."  Come  si  diviene  Pittore  (Translated  by  Gar 
from  the  Flemish  of  Constance). 

"Le  ornasti  il  criu,  die  ben  puote  ir'  superb  a 
Del  gran  figlio  la  madre." 

Carlo  Botfari,  Fragment  hy  Louisa  Grace  (in  the  Mo- 
numenti  del  Giardino  Puccini,  Pistoja,   1846). 

Taeniis.  —  See  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  Tom.  VI. 
Tab.  XII  and  XIII,  for  busts  of  Hercules  with  such 
Taeniae;  also  for  the  observations  of  Visconti  thereon. 


317. 

SIMUL    ULTIMA    SIGNANT 


Compare  Lucian  {De  non  temere  credendo  calumniae): 
^^  KaxEi  yaQ  o  ^£V  ccyad-og  dQOiisvg  trjg  v67iX)jyyog 
sv^vg  KarajcsGovarjg  ^ovov  xov  TtgoGco  ecpte^evog  xat, 
diuvotav  vnoTELvag  nQog  to  rsQiiaJ' 


323. 

euryalumque  helymus  seouitur  quo  deinde  sub  ipso 
ecce  volat  calcemoue  terit  jam  calce  diores 
incumbens  humero  spatia  et  si  plura  supersint 
transeat  elapsus  prior  ambiguumque  relinouat 


§.    1. 

Calcemoue  TERIT  JAM  CALCE.  —  Thc  VirgUian  student  who 
happens  to  be  familiar  with  the  very  common  and  even 
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vulgar  use  in  English,  of  the  word  'heel'  for  tlie  word 
'foot'  (see  Launcelot  Gobbo,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
II.  2)  will  smile  at  the  coil  which  the  commentators 
have  made  about  these  words.  The  "valde  dura  ratio" 
(Heyne)  which  Burmann  follows,  occupies  nearly  an 
entire  column  of  his  quarto  page,  and  Peerlkamp  having 
ingenuously  confessed  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  Diores  could  with  his  heel  have  trod  upon  the 
heel  of  Helymus,  who  was  before  him,  proceeds  with 
the  most  sober  sadness  to  aver  that  he  trod  on  him 
with  his  toes:  "Intellectu  difficile  est,  quomodo  Diores 
calce  c  ale  em  Helymi  triverit.  Trivit  calcem  Helymi 
digitis  pedis."  In  support  of  which  incontrovertible 
proposition,  the  matter-of-fact  commentator  has  un- 
accountably omitted  to  quote  the  matter-of-fact  poet: 

—  "Iiistat  noil  segnius  acer 
Hesperos,  ac  prima  stringit  vestigia  planta 
Progressae  calcis." 

SiL.    ITAL.    XVI.    491. 

Poets,  beware  how  ye  use  figures  of  speech;  they 
are  dangerous,  and  will  infallibly  cut  your  ..fingers. 
What  will  not  future  commentators  say  of  Thomson's 

"  Tliese  as  they  roll,   almighty  Father,  these 
Are  hut  the  varied  God?" 

What  has  not  been  already  said  of  "This  is  my  body; 
this  is  my  blood"?  what  millions  of  human  lives  have 
not  been  sacrificed  to  that  one  figure?  From  hence- 
forward for  ever  let  no  fugitive  presume  to  take  to 
his  heels,  far  less  fly;  let  no  maiden,  if  she  be  wise, 
bestow  her  hand  on  her  lover;  or  should  she  be 
content  to  do  with  one  hand  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
let  her  at  least  not  part  with  her  heart;  for  liov/ 
exist  one  single  day  without  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  indispensable  every  moment  for  forwarding 
a  fresh  supply  of  arterial  blood  through  the  arteries,  and 
receiving  the  old  worn-out  blood  back  from  the  veins. 
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§.  II. 

Incumbens  humero.  —  St.  Aiigiistln  lias  made  a  very 
liappy  ligurative  ai)i)licalion  of  this  idea:  "Et  ecce  tii 
im 111  in  ens  dorso  fugitivorum  tuorum  Dens  ultionum,  et 
Ions  misericordiarum  simul."     Confess.  IV.  7. 

§.  III. 
Ambiguumque  relinquat.  —  "  Ambiguumque  Heinsius  con- 
sensu librorum  recepit,  quod  et  pars  Pierianorum  habe- 
bat;  ratio  tamen  et  res  respuit.  Nam  si  transiisset  so- 
cium,  res  non  ambigua  jam  fuisset,  uter  prior  esset. 
Verius  alii  editi  et  scripti  'ambiguumve'. "   Heyne. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  manuscripts,  but  in  Heyne  who 
did  not  understand  them.  Ambiglum  relinquat  is  not  a 
separate  event,  a  second  possible  consequence  of  the 
premiss  spatia  si  plura  supersint,  such  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  consequences  being-,  first,  mere  trifling  and  little- 
ness, and  secondly,  not  according^  to  Virgil's  usual  me- 
thod; but  it  is,  according  to  Virgil's  usual  method,  a 
heightening  {Steigerung)  of  the  single  consequence: 
Diores  would  not  only  pass  Helymus  by,  transeat  elapsus 
PRIOR,  hut  leave  him  completely  behind  —  distance 
Mm,  relixouat;  'rclinqui'  being,  as  clearly  appears  from 
Statius,  Theb.  VI.  344  and  309: 

—  "Par  et  concordia  voti, 
Vincere  vel  solo  cupiunt  a  fratre    r  el  in  qui." 

—  "Stupiiere  relicta 
Niibila,  certantes  Enrique  Notiqiie  sequunUu'." 

the  proper,  technical  term  for  being  left  completely 
behind,  distanced  in  the  race. 

Ambiguum  —  not  that  would  be  ambiguous  when  so 
entirely  left  behind  and  distanced  in  the  supposed  longer 
race,  Init  that  is  now  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
race  ambiguous;  to  whom  Biiwes  has  come  so  very  close, 
as  to  render  him  {Helymus)  ambiguous;  i.  e.  doubtful 
which  is  actually  foremost  —  actually  the  winner.  See 
in  Statius's  description  of  the  discus- throwing,  the  dis- 
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tinction  made  by  him  between  overpassing;  by  so  small 
a  space  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  one  has  actually 
passed  by  or  only  come  up  to  (Statius's  "dubia  junctave 
meta;"  Virgil's  ambiguum),  and  quite  distancing  and 
leaving  behind,  (Statius's  "longe  super  aemula  signa 
consedit;"  Virgil's  relinquat): 

—  "Nee  dubia  junctave  Menesthea  victum 
Transabiit  meta:  longe  super  aemula  signa 
Consedit." 

Theb.   VI.  712. 

Ambiguum  thus  becomes  the  descriptive  predicate  so  often 
(I  may  say  always  where  possible)  used  by  Virgil  instead 
of  the  personal  pronoun  of  prose  and  prosaic  poets. 

Wagner  (Oiiaesf.  Jlrg.  XXXVl.  \),  although  adopting 
Heyne's  reading  've',  denies  the  correctness  of  Heyne's 
statement:  '"Ambiguumve  relinquat'.  Sic  Codices 
Heins.,  non,  ut  Heynius  refert,  ambiguumque."  in  this 
observation  as  in  so  many  others  Wagner  is  verbally 
correct,  but,  as  appears  to  me  at  least,  substantially 
wrong.  Heinsius  does  indeed  say  (see  his  note  in  Bur- 
mann),  "'Ambiguumve'  codices  nostri  omnes",  and  his 
Leyden  Edition  of  1671  has  'ambiguumve',  but  both 
appear  to  have  been  accidental  (perhaps  typographical) 
errors;  for  first,  his  Utrecht  Edition  of  1704  has  ambi- 
guumque; and  secondly,  the  general,  almost  the  universal, 
reading  of  the  MSS.  is  actually  ambiguumque,  as  1  think 
1  may  safely  state  on  my  own  experience,  having  found 
that  reading  in  every  one  of  eight  MSS.  which  I  consulted 
expressly  concerning  this  passage,  one  of  those  eight 
being  the  Gudian,  the  very  MS.  on  which,  above  all 
others,  Heinsius  was  accustomed  to  rely.  The  other 
seven  MSS.  consulted  by  me ,  and  in  every  one  of  which 
I  found  ambiguumque,  were  Nos.  115,  li6  and  117  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  the 
two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden.  I  have  also  found  ambi- 
guumque both  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475  and  in  Rob. 
Stephens;  it  is  also  the  reading  of  La  Cerda  and  Burmann; 
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and  Bcrsmann,  though  himself  adopting  'ambigiuimve', 
infoi'iiis  us  that  amluguumoue  is  the  reading  of  his  MS. 
Ambiguuhkjue  is  also  (see  Foggini)  the  reading  of  the  Me- 
dicean.  H.  Stephens  defends  'ambiguunive'  in  a  long-, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  erroneous  disputation, 
and  this  reading  has  been  adopted  "by  D.  Heinsius. 


334. 

NON  TAMEN   EURYALI    NON    ILLE    OBLITUS    AMORUM 


For  some  just  remarks  on  Virgil's  frequent  use  of  the 
negation  ("les  tours  negatifs")  see  Chateaubriand,  Genie 
du  Cliristianisme,  II.  2.   10. 


355. 

TRIMAM  MERUI   QUI   LAUDE   CORONAM 
NI    ME   QUAE   SALIUM    FORTUNA    INIMICA   TULISSET 


"Me  a  primo  praemio  abstulisset,  abduxisset."  Heyne. 
"Ferrc  h.  I.  lusum  fortunae  significat."   Wagner. 

1  dissent  from  both  explications,  and  think  'ferre'  is 
used  here,  exactly  as  in  En.  II.  000  ("Jam  flammae  tu- 
ierint")  and  En.  IV.  G79  ("Idem  ambas  ferro  dolor,  at- 
que  eadem  hora  tulisset"),  in  the  sense  of  the  common 
English  expressions,  vmkc  away  with,  make  xhort  yrork 
of;  settle;  finish;  undo  ^c.  For  a  similar  use  of  the 
same  word  see  {En.  II.  554): 

—  "Hie  cxitiis  ilium 
Soric  tulii." 
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387. 

HIC    GRAVIS   ENTELLUM    DICTIS    CASTIGAT    ACESTES 


"Gravis,  der  Wiirdige.  Ein  Tadel,  der  von  einem  'vir 
gravis'  ausgeht,  hat  weit  melir  Gewicht,  als  eine  'gravis 
castigatio  hominis  alicujus':  darum  ist  der  liier  gewahlte 
Ausdruck  starker  als  wenn  es  hiesse,  'graviter  castigat'." 

Ladewig. 

This  observation,  abstractedly  correct,  is  misplaced 
here.  The  construction  is,  not  'gravis  Acestes  castigat 
Enlellum  dictis',  but  'Acestes  castigat  Entellum  gravis 
dictis',  i.  e.  gravihus  dictis;  compare  (vers.  274)  "Gravis 
ictu,"  i.  e.  giYivi  ictu,  and  see  Comments  Efi.  I.  294;  V. 
1  (§.  II.);  IV.  504. 


391. 

tjbi  nunc  nobis  deus  ille  magister 
nequidquam  memoratus  eryx 


"Ubi  nunc  est  ilia  gloria,  quod  magistro  usus  es  Eryce, 
quern  olim  nobis  jactabas?"     Wagner,    Virff.  Br.  En. 

I  think  however  that  the  structure  is,  not  'memora- 
tus nobis',  but  'ubi  nunc  nobis  deus  ille  Eryx,  nequid- 
quam  memoratus  magister';  nobis  being  the  dative  ethic, 
and  magister  nequidquam  memoratus  a  parenthetic  clause: 
where  now  is  thai  God  of  ours  Eryx,  vainly  vaunted  of 
by  thee  (or  perhaps  even  by  us)  as  thy  teacher?  Both 
the  sense  and  the  structure  are  rendered  perfectly  plain 
by  two  commas,  one  placed  after  ille,  the  other  after 
memoratus. 

Exactly  similar  to  nobis  in  our  text  is  'vobis',  vers.  646: 

"Non  Beroe  vobis,  noii  haec  Rlioeteia,  matres, 
Est  Dorycli  conjux." 
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400. 

NEC   DONA   310R0R 


'Phuisum   noil  iiioror." 

AusoN.  Chiton.  16. 


466. 

NON    VIRES    ALIAS    CONVERSAQUE    NUMINA    SENTIS 
CEDE   DEO 

-'Vires  alias,  qiiam  putaveras  hujus  hominis  esse,  h.  e. 

tuis  niajores."     Heyne. 

"Vires  alias,  des  EiitcUus."     Ladcwig-. 

"Vires  alias,  sciz.  tibi  esse  quam  ante."     Voss. 

Neither  interpretation  pleases  me.  I  think  the  meaning 
is  declared  by  the  immediately  added  conversa  numina, 
CEDE  DEO,  to  be  Bo  you  not  perceive  that  the  strength 
against  which  you  are  contending,  is  not  that  of  Enteltus^ 
but  VIRES  alias,  quite  different  strength,  anotlier  or  se- 
cond strength,  viz.  that  of  the  Gods.  To  have  said  to 
Dares:  "Do  you  not  perceive  that  tlic  strength  of  Entei- 
lus  is  quite  different  ^either  from  what  it  had  been  before, 
or  from  yours,  i.  e.  greater  than  yours),"  or  "Do  you 
not  perceive  that  your  own  strength  is  less  than  it  was 
before,"  had  been  to  reprove,  not  to  comfort  and  soothe 
him  ("niulcens  dictis,"  v.  464). 


481. 

STERNITUR    EXANIMISQUE   TREMENS    PROCUMCIT   HUMI    COS 


Not  a  mere  poetical  exaggeration;  a  similar  feat  being- 
recorded   of    Caesar  Doigia:    "Der  schonstc  Mann;    so 
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stark,  dass  er  im  Stiergefechl  den  Kopf  des  Stiers  auf 
einen  Sehlag  herunterhieb."  Ranke,  Die  Romischen  Pdpste, 
B.  1.  c.  2. 


487. 

INGENTIQUE    MANU    MALUM    DE    NAVE    SEUESTI 
ERIGIT 


"Magna  multitudine."     Servius. 

I  think  not;  first,  because  the  erection  of  the  mast 
would  not  require  a  great  body  of  persons,  still  less  a 
very  great,  which  is  the  signification  of  ingenti  placed 
first  word  in  the  verse ;  see  Comm.  En.  II.  246.  Secondly, 
because  not  only  is  the  epithet  'ingens'  elsewhere  ap- 
plied to  the  person  of  Eneas  {En.  VI.  413),  but  Eneas 
is  specially  declared  to  have  worked  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  felling  of  trees,  and  such  like  labor;  sec  En.  VI.  184. 

Compare  Statius,  Theb.  VI.  701: 

"Ilia  mann  magna,  et  miiltuni  felicior  exit. 
Nee  partem  exiguam  Circi  traijsvecta  quievit." 


517. 
DECIDIT  EXANIMIS    VITAMuUE   RELIOUIT   IN   ASTRIS 


ExANiMis,  not  lifeless,  for  then  vitam  reliouit  becomes 
tautologous;  but  wilhout  sense  and  volilion,  either  from 
the  physical,  or  (see  "audiit  exanimis,"  En.  IV.  672; 
"exanimes  magistri,"  En.  V.  669)  from  the  mental,  effect 
of  the  wound,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  from  both  united. 
For  a  remarkable  instance  of  'exanimis'  used,  by  an 
equivoque,  in  these  its  two  different  senses  at  once,  see 
Seneca,  Troad.  604: 

"Datusqiie  tiiraulo  debita  exanimis  tulit." 
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In  order  lliat  Andromache  may  be  able  to  swear  these 
words  with  a  safe  conscience,  'exanimis'  must  mean  in 
her  own  mind  no  more  than  frightened  almost  to  deaths 
whilst  in  Ulysses'  ears  it  means,  as  siie  intends  it  should 
njean,  actually  dead. 


522. 

mc    OCULIS    SUBITUM   OBJICITUR    MAGNOQUE   FUTURUM 
AUGURIO    MONSTRUM   DOCUIT   POST   EXITUS   INGENS 
SERAgUE    TERRIFIC!    CECINERUNT   OMINA    VATES 
NAMQUE    VOLANS    LIQUIDIS    IN    NUBIBUS    ARSIT   ARUNDO 
SIGNAVITOUE   VIAM   FLAMMIS    TENUESQUE   RECESSIT 
CONSUMTA   IN    VENTOS 


§.    I. 

Hic  OCULIS  Ac.  —  Our  author  meaning  to  express,  not 
that  the  object  now  presented  to  the  eyes  was  held  hy  the 
actual  beholders  to  be  monstrous,  but  that  an  object  was 
now  presented  to  the  eyes  which  was  afterwards  (i.  e.  by 
future  generations)  looked  upon  as  monstrous,  says,  not 
'hlc  ocuHs  monstrum  objicitur,  magnoque  futurum  augu- 
rio ',  but  HIC  OCULIS  objicitur  magnooue  futurum  augurio 
monstrum;  the  latter  being  tantamount  to  'hie  oculis  ob- 
jicitur id  quod  apud  posteros  erit  (vel  a  posteris  existi- 
?nabitur  fuisse)  monstrum  augurio  mugno\ 

DocuiT,  —  sciz.  id  verum  fuisse  monstrum  ct  mali 
ominis,  quod  a  pai-entibus  falso  acceptum  erat  vehiti  boni 
ominis, 

Seraoue  terrifici  cecinerunt  OMINA  VATES.  —  The 
omens  which  tlic  seers  afterwards  drew  from  the  object 
now  presented  to  tlie  eyes  of  the  Trojans,  were  sera, 
late;  or  more  strictly,  too  late  ("Serum  dicitur  (|uidquid 
tardius  fit,  ((uam  solct,  dccet,  exspcctatur,  metuitur"  — 
Gesner),  because  not  drawn  until  after  the  seers  had  been 
tauglit  by  tlie  event:  docuit  tost  exitus  ingens.  That 
tlie  seers  here  spoken  of   are  not    contemporary,    but 
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I'liture  seers  prophesying-  after  the  event,  and  therefore 
that  Wagner's  explanation  ("Vales,  omen  iliud  interpre- 
tantes ,  aHquanto  post  gravi  cum  reriim  conversione 
eventurum  canebant")  is  incorrect,  is  proved,  first,  by 
the  position  of  monstrum  after  objicitur  and  futurum 
(see  above);  secondly,  by  the  word  futurum  itself; 
thirdly,  by  docuit  post  exitus  ingens,  of  which  seraoue 
terrifici  cecinerunt  omina  vates  is  plainly  no  more  than 
the  complement;  and  fourthly,  by  the  proper  force  of 
sera,  pointed  out  above.  Compare  in  Statins  the  similar 
portent  of  an  arrow  returning  and  falling  beside  the 
quiver,  and  the  total  ignorance  at  the  time  of  the  nature 
of  the  portendment: 

"  Quis  fluere  occultis  renim  neget  omina  causis? 
Fata  patent  liomiiii:  piget  inservare,  pcritque 
Venturi  promissa  fides.     Sic  omina  casum 
Fecimus,  et  vires  auxit  Fortuna  nocendi. 
Campum  emensa  brevi  fatalis  ab  arbore  tacta, 
Horrendum  visu ,  per  quas  modo  fugerat  auras, 
Venit  arimdo  retro ,  versvimque  a  fine  tenorem 
Pertulit,   ct  iiotae  jiixta  ruit  ora  pharetrae. 
IMuIta  duces  errore  sei-iint:  hi  nubila,   et  altos 
Occurrissc  Notos:  adverse  roboris  ictii 
Tela  repulsa  alii.    Penitus  latet  exitus  ingens, 
Monstratumque  nefas:  uni  remeabile  bellum, 
Et  tristes  domino  spondebat  aruiido  recursus." 

Thth.  VI.  934. 

§.  II. 
Signavitque  viam  flammis  (complementary  of  arsit)  is 
thrown  in  parenthetically  between  the  strictly  cohering 
clauses  namque  volans  liouidis  in  nubicus  arsit  arundo, 
and  TENUEsouE  recessit  consumta  in  ventos.  Compare 
Comments  En.  II.  J4S,  695;  III.  571;   IV.  483. 

Liouidis  in  nubibus.  — •  The  commentators,  perhaps 
understanding  liouidis  to  mean  liquid,  and  knowing-  that 
clouds  could  not  be  liquid,  inform  us  that  in  this  place 
Virgil  uses  'nubes'  to  express  {he  air:  "Nubes  pro  acre 
posuit;  nubes  enim  liquidae  esse  non  possunt."  Servius. 
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"LiQuiDis  IN  NUBiBus:  ill  aere  puro."  Forbig-er.  The 
error  is  double;  nubibus  is  not  Uier\  but  simply,  as 
always  elsewhere,  clouds;  and  liquidis,  not  liqiiid  (in 
the  present  vernacular  sense  of  that  word),  but  simply, 
and  as,  I  believe,  always  in  Virg-il  and  the  writers  of 
pure  latinity,  clem^,  untroubled;  i.  e.  the  reverse  of 
muddy  or  troubled;  ex.  gr.  Eclog.  II.  59: 

—  "Floribus  anstrnm 
Perditus,    et  liquidis  ininiisi  foutibu;;  apros;" 

where  Servius  (Dan.):  "Qui  puros  fontes,  coenosos  efTi- 
ciant."  And  Cato,  de  Re  Rustica,  LXXIIL:  "Per  aesta- 
tem  boves  aquam  bonam  et  liquidam  bibant  semper  cu- 
rate: ut  valeant,  refert." 

And  so  in  our  text,  liquidis  nubibus;  the  clouds,  not 
turbid  as  in  bad  or  wintry  weather,  but  clear,  serene, 
and  untroubled  as  in  the  fine  weather  of  summer.  In  this 
its  proper  sense  of  clear,  untroubled,  we  find  'liquidus' 
applied  by  Virgil  to  a  great  variety  of  objects;  amongst 
others,  to  oil,  Georg.  II.  466;  to  fire,  Eel.  VI.  33;  to 
summer,  Georg.  IV.  59;  to  the  night,  En.  X.  272,  and 
even  to  the  cawing  of  a  crow  when  less  'rauca'  than 
usual;  among  which  applications  of  the  word  the  third 
and  fourth  are  very  similar  to  thai  in  our  text. 


545—602. 

AT   PATER    AENEAS   <feC. 


§.    I. 

The  examination  in  detail  of  the  several  parts  into  which 
this  account  of  the  Trojanum  agmen  is,  as  it  were,  natur- 
ally divisible,  will  not  only  facilitate  its  comprehension 
as  a  wiiole,  but  place  its  perfect  beauty  in  a  clearer 
light.  First,  and  according  to  our  author's  almost  in- 
variable method,  there  is  the  general  outline  or  sketch 
(contained  on  this  occasion  in  the  message   to  Ascanius, 
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vv.  548 — 551),  which,  raising  and  preparing-  our  expec- 
tation, informs  us  almost  with  the  precision  of  a  pro- 
gramme, tliat  Ascanius  is  about  to  present  a  Lucius,  m 
which  he  will  perform  a  principal  part  himself,  and 
which  will  consist  of  the  evolutions  of  a  troop  of  boys 
mounted  on  horseback,  divided  into  turms  and  armed. 
Secondly,  (vv.  553 — 555)  the  spectacle  commences  im- 
mediately; the  boys  mounted  on  bitted  horses  parade 
in  brilliant  array  before  their  parents,  and  are  received 
by  the  assembled  multitude  with  loud  and  wondering 
approbation.  Thirdly,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  time 
during  which  the  boys  make  the  circuit  of  the  spectators, 
to  give  (without  interruption  to  the  action)  a  description 
(vv.  556 — 574)  of  their  equipment  and  array.  This  de- 
scription is  (a)  general;  all  have  their  hair  cut  short 
or  in  a  circular  crop  (see  §.  I.  below);  all  bear  two  cornel 
lances,  some  quivers  besides;  all  wear  the  torques,  a 
circlet  of  twisted  gold  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  and  surrounding  the  neck  (see  §.  VI.  below);  and 
the  whole  agmen  consists  of  three  turms,  not  united 
into  one  body  (as  with  us  several  companies  into  one 
regiment),  but,  as  the  poet  is  particularly  careful  to 
explain  (v.  562,  see  §.  VII.  below) ,  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  each  under  its  own  independent 
leader;  and  (&)  particular,  each  leader  being  described 
(1)  by  name,  (2)  (with  the  exception  of  Ascanius  in 
whose  case  such  particularisation  was  unnecessary)  by 
family,  and  (3)  two  of  them  by  their  horses,  the  breeds 
of  which,  and  in  one  case  even  the  very  color  is  speci- 
fied. Fourthly,  the  description  of  the  equipments  and 
array  being  finished,  the  poet  returns  to  the  suspended 
narrative,  and  taking  it  up  at  the  very  link  where  he 
had  dropped  it  (sciz.  trinacriae  mirata  fremit  trojaeoue 
juvENTus,  V.  555,  words  which  are  almost  repeated  in 
ExciPiuNT  TLAUSu  PAviDos  ctc. ,  V.  575),  gocs  ou  to  say 
that  the  young  men  (equipped  and  divided  into  three 
turms    as    described) ,   having  made    tlie    circuit    of   the 
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theatre  amid  the  applauses  of  the  spectators,  receive  the 
signal  from  Epytides  to  beg-in  their  evohitions.  Fifthly, 
(vv.  580  —  582)  the  first  evokition :  each  half  of  each 
turm  turns  round  and  trots  off  from  its  corresponding- 
half  (as  far  sciz.  as  the  limits  of  the  theatre  permit),  and 
then  at  the  word  of  command  faces  about,  and  charges 
it;  i.  e.  each  half  (or  choir  of  six)  charges  its  o-wn  cor- 
responding, but  now  widely  separated  Cdeductum'),  half 
or  choir  of  six  (see  §.  X.  below).  Sixthly,  (vv.  5S3 — 587) 
the  succeeding  evolutions,  and  the  whole  sham  battle. 
Seventhly,  (vv.  588 — 595)  two  comparisons;  (a)  the  tracks 
of  their  courses  are  as  intricate,  and  impossible  to 
follow,  as  the  mazes  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth;  (h)  the 
boys  themselves  as  beautiful  in  their  forms,  as  glancing 
and  brilliant  (in  their  equipment),  as  swift,  agile,  and 
graceful  in  their  motions,  as  dolphins  sporting  in  the 
Carpathian  or  Libyan  waters  (see  §.  XIL  below). 

Perhaps  never  was  so  complicated  object  presented 
to  the  mind's  eye  with  so  much  clearness,  precision, 
and  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  ease 
and  sweetness.  We  are  lost  in  double  admiration;  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  ludifs  itself,  of  the  youthful  beauty 
and  dazzling  array  of  the  performers,  of  their  intricate 
and  rapid,  but  distinct  and  unconfused,  movements;  on 
the  other,  of  the  lucidus  ordo,  the  perfect  and  transparent 
clearness,  grace,  and  fluency  of  the  description.  Or 
rather,  our  double  admiration  is  one  and  undivided,  we 
are  unable  to  separate  the  poet  from  the  performers, 
the  description  from  the  thing  described.  It  is  not  a 
narrative,  but  a  fact;  not  a  picture,  but  a  real  object; 
so  perfectly  from  begiiming  to  end  does  every  word, 
every  pencil  stroke,  blend  and  identify  itself  with  the 
thing  represented.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  Indus  Troja 
has  a  relative,  as  well  as  an  intrinsic,  excellence;  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  {ll^  beautiful  in  its  novelty; 
a  new  species  of  enterlainnuMit,  the  invention  (see 
§.   XI II.    l)Clow)   of   the  son    of   the   leader   of  the   expe- 

1-; 
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dition,    ;ind    now   enacted  for    tlie   first   time,  under    liis 
own  immediate  direction,  himself  taking- a  princii)al  part; 
(J))  beautiful  in  its  sudden  and  unexpected  exhibition  (see 
§.   II.  below);    and    (c)  beautifid   in   its  position    at   the 
close  of  the  other  games.     Those  other  games  had  been 
of  a  grave  and  serious  description;   there   was   in    each 
of  them  a  contention;  -a  greater   or  less  intermixture  of 
bad  passions;    there  was  boasting  and  rivahy,  victory 
and  defeat,  misfortune  or  evil  omen,  and  well  nigh  death 
itself.     Here  on  the  contrary  the    contention    was  only 
simulated;  there  was  no  angry,   sullen,   or  disappointed 
comlmtant,  no   victory  dearly  bought  at  the  price    of  a 
friend's   or    companion's  defeat;    all    were    in    harmony, 
sporting   like   dolphins  through  the  waves;    to   the  per- 
formers,   no    less    than    the    spectators,    it    was    a  real 
ludus.     With   the  greatest   propriety   therefore,    and    at- 
tention to  contrast,  was  the  Lndus  Troja  placed   at  the 
end  of  all  the  other  games;   in  which  position,   like  the 
afterpiece   of  our  theatre,   it  tended    by  its  gaiety,  live- 
liness, and  innocence,    to   obliterate  any  painful  impres- 
sions which  the  more  serious  character  of  the  preceding 
pieces    might   have   left  upon   the  mind,    and  to  put  all 
parties  concerned,  whether  actors  or  spectators,  in  har- 
mony and  good  humor  with   themselves  and   with  each 
other.     Further  still;   this  concluding  game,  beautiful  in 
itself,   beautiful    in    its    novelty,    unexpected    exhibition, 
and  contrast,  had  besides  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  eyes 
of  those  for  whom  our  author  wrote,   the  Roman    nobi- 
lity and  gentry;  whom  it  I'eminded,  not  only  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  empire,   and  in  some  instances  of  the  in- 
dividual  founders   of  their  families,    but    of   the    perfor- 
mances   of    their    own    children    in    this    very    Indus   as 
reinstituted  by  Augustus  (Suet.   Atiff.   43).     Lastly,   and 
perhaps  not  of  least  importance  to    the  poet,    the    de- 
scription could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Augustus  him- 
self, not   merely   as   commemorative  of  the   first  begin- 
nings of  that  power  which  he   now   wielded   coextensive 
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with  the  world  itself,  and  ol  tiie  cradle  ul  his  own 
Julian,  heaven-descended  race,  but  especially  as  atford- 
ing  testimony  likely  to  endure  for  ever,  witli  what p/'c/ as 
towards  the  Gods,  the  Romans,  and  his  own  family, 
he  had  reinstituted  the  ancient,  hereditary  game,  perfect 
in  every  the  most  minute  point  and  [)articular,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  be,  the  poet  having-,  with  the  art  of  a  prophet 
prophesying-  after  the  event,  formed  the  plan  and  drawn 
the  picture  of  the  ancient  game  on  the  model  of  the 
reinstituted  one. 

With  Virgil's  description  of  the  Ludus  Troja  coni- 
I)are  the  account  given  by  Apuleius  i^Metam.  X.  29)  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance:  "Puelli  puellaeque  virenli  florentes 
aetatula,  forma  conspicui,  veste  nitidi,  incessu  g^estuosi, 
Graecanicani  saltantes  Pyrrhicam,  dispositis  ordinationl- 
bus,  decoros  ambitus  inerrabant,  nunc  in  orbe  rotarum 
llexuosi,  nunc  in  obliquam  seriem  connexi,  et  in  tfuadra- 
tum  patorcm  cuneati,  et  in  catervae  dissidium  se[)arali. 
At  ubi  discursus  reciproci  multimodas  ambages  tubae 
terminalis  cantus  explicuit"  etc.  Compare  also  Claudian's 
very  happy  imitation,  if  indeed  it  be  imitation,  of  the 
[lassage  before  us: 

"Cum  vectaris  cqiio,  sinmlacraf|iie  Martia  ludis. 
(jtiis  inoUes  sinuarc  iiigas,  (luis  teudere  couuini 
Acrior,  aut  subilos  meliof  llexissc  rocursiis?" 

Dc  (Jiual.   Consul,   llonor.  v.   539. 

And  the  same  author's  elaborate  description  of  the 
I'yrrhic  dance,  in  his  Pancf/.  cle  sext.  consul.  Honor. 
V.  021    and  seq. 

S.  II. 
At  pater  af.nkas  nondum  ckuta.viink  misso  &c.  —  The 
following  considerations  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
this  exhibition  of  the  Trojmmm  lu/men  was  presented  by 
Kneas  to  the  assembly  unexpectedly  and  by  surprise. 
First,  no  such  exhibition  was  mentioned,  or  even  so 
much  as  alluded  to,  by  Kneas  in  his  enumeration  (r.  (36 
and  se(|.)  of  the  contests  about  to  be  enacted.    Secondly, 
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whilst  the   words   conneclini^-  the  accounts  of  the  other 
contests  plainly  inthiuite  that  all  those  contests  succeeded 
each  other  in  regular,  expected  succession  ("Hoc  pius 
Aeneas  misso  certamine  tendit,"  v.  286;  "Post,  ubi  con- 
fecti  cnrsus,  et  dona  peregit;  Nunc,  si  cui"  &c.,  v.  362; 
"Protenus  Aeneas  celeri  certare  sagitta  Invitat,"  v.  485), 
there  is  not  only  no  such  conjunction  of  this  contest  to 
the  preceding,  but  the  disjunction  plainly  marks  the  con- 
trast, the  transition  to  sometliing  new,   of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  out  of  the  regular  order.     Thirdly,    no 
reason   can  be  assigned   why   the  message  was  sent  to 
Ascanius  secretly  (fidam  ad  aurem)   and  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  arrow-shooting  (n.^ndum  certamine  misso; 
see  §.  III.  below),  if  it  were  not  that  the  assembly  might 
be  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  a  new  '  certamen '  at  the  very  moment  they  supposed 
the  amusements  of  the  day  to  be  concluded.   Fourthly,  the 
wonder   of    the    assembly   at   the  unexpected  sight  is 
actually  expressed  by  the  word  mirata  (v.  555).     Fifthly, 
it  was  usual  for  exhibitors  of  games  thus  to  surprise  the 
people  with  something  unexpected;  compare  Pliny,  Paneff. 
33:   "Quam  deinde  in  edendo   (spectaculo  sciz.)   liberali- 
tatem,   quam  justitiam  exhibuit,    omni  affectione  aut  in- 
tactus,  aut  major.     Impetratuni  est,  quod  postulabatur ; 
oblatum,    quod    non    postulabatur.     Institit  ultro,   et  ut 
concupisceremus  admonuit;    ac  sic  quoque  plura  inopi- 
nata,    plura    subita."       Sixthly,    thus    understood,    the 
beautiful  description  becomes  still  more  beautiful. 

$.  111. 

NONDUM    CERTAMINE    MISSO     &C.     — •     "  CeRTAMINE    MISSO,    Ut 

aycov,  pro  certantium  ac  spectantium  turba  dimissa.     Sed 
et  pedestri  sermone  fere  sic:   ut  apud  Cicer.   "ante  lu- 
dorum  missionem,"  lib.    V.  ad  Uiv.  12."     Heyne. 
"Certantium    ac    spectantium   turba   dimissa."      Wagner, 
Virg.  Br.  En. 

But  first,  Virgil  has  never  so  much  as  once  through- 
out this  whole  description  used  the  singular  'certamen' 
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in  the  sense  of  'lucir,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
several  times  employed  the  [iliiral  'certamina'  {vr.  06, 
114,  596)  to  signify  one  single  one  of  those  contests 
whose  tout  ensemhle  constituted  the  ludi.  Secondly,  the 
words  'misso  certamine'  where  they  occm"  before  (y.  286) 
are  sufhciently  proved  both  by  the  adjmict  'hoc',  and 
by  the  context,  to  refer  to  the  inniiediately  preceding- 
'certamen',  viz.  that  of  the  ship -race.  Thirdly,  the 
interpretation  of  Heyne  and  Wagner  being-  adopted,  there 
must  of  necessity  have  been  an  interval  between  the 
termination  of  the  arrow-shooting  and  the  appearance  of 
Ascanius  and  the  Trojanum  agmen  in  the  circus ;  and  tlien 
the  difficulty  arises,  by  what  means  Eneas  was  able  to 
keep  the  assembly  (which,  see  §.  II.  above,  was  quite  un- 
aware that  another  'certamen'  was  in  preparation)  from 
breaking-  up  and  dispersing  at  the  end  of  the  arrow- 
shooting.  I'or  these  reasons  i  understand  nondum  cer- 
tamine Misso  to  mean  '■siib  fmem  Imjus  certaminis''  (sciz. 
sagittarum),  or  ^antequa?n  hoc  certamen  missiim  esf ;  an 
interpretation,  which  («)  gives  to  'certamen'  the  same 
meaning  which  it  has  in  v.  2S6  already  quoted,  and  0) 
explains  how  it  was  that  Eneas  was  able  to  bring-  the 
Trojanum  agmen  into  the  circus  Immediately  on  its 
being  cleared  at  the  termination  of  the  'certamen'  of  the 
arrows,  sciz.  by  his  having-  despatched  the  message  to 
Ascanius  nondum  certamine  misso,  before  the  ter?nination 
of  thai  content. 

§.  IV. 
^uos  omnes  euntes  trinacriae  mirata  iremit  trojaeoue 

juventus.  —  "Quos fremit;    cum  fremitn,  i.  e. 

fremente  applausu,  prosequitur.  F  rem  ere  (iracconun 
more    cum    Accus.  rei  constructum,    quae   cum   fremitu 

commemoratur,  legitur  etiam  VU.  460;  XI.  132 

Nullum  tamen  mihi  innotuit  exemplum  huic  loco  prorsus 
simile,  ubi  Accusativus  |)crsonac  addatur,  cui  cum  I'le- 
mitu   a|»i»laudalur."     Forbiger. 

ll  seems  strange  that  Forbiger  should  have  thus  slop- 
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ped  short  just  as  he  was  on  tlie  very  point  of  discovering 
the  truth;  that  his  observation  "nullum  tamen  milii  in- 
notuit  exempkuu"  &c.  did  not  lead  him  to  the  plain  con- 
sequence that  Quos  EUNTES  is  operated  on,  not  by  fremit, 
but  by  MIR  ATA.  Mir  ATA  fremit,  i.  e.  in  phiin  prose 
'■miratur  cum  fremitu\  A  precise  parallel  will  be  fomid 
En.  VII.  381 : 

—   "Stupct  insciii  supra 
Inipiibesque  nianus,  mirata  volubile  biixuiii ; " 

where,  as  in  our  text,  the  accusative  depends,  not  (as 
at  V.  32  of  the  second  Book)  on  the  intransitive  verb, 
but  upon  this  same  transitive  participle,  'mirata'. 

^•.  V. 
Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona.  — ■  "  Co- 
ronati,  et  quidem,  ut  infra  v.  673  intellig-itur,  corona 
super  g-aleam  imposita;  qaalis  infra  Vll.  751.  Coma  ta- 
men vel  sic  a  corona  (non  a  galea)  pressa  dici  po- 
tuit,  quatenus  haec  caput  ambiebat."     Heyne. 

But,  first,  it  is  impossible  that  the  hair  could  be,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  pressa  by  a  chaplet  placed  out- 
side the  helmet;  and  secondly,  it  is  incredible  that  Virgil, 
if  his  meaning  had  really  been  that  the  young  men  wore 
chaplets  on  their  helmets,  should  not  have  afforded  a  clue 
to  the  discovery  of  that  meaning  by  making  some  men- 
tion of,  or,  at  least,  some  allusion  to,  the  helmets,  when 
speaking  of  the  chaplets.  I  i-eject  therefore  this  inter- 
pretation notwithstanding  the  authority  by  which  it  comes 
recommended;  and,  with  a  pleasure  appreciable  only  by 
the  Virgilian  student  who  beholds  a  Ijright  and  unex- 
pected ray  suddenly  illuminate  a  hitherto  hopelessly 
obscure  passage  of  his  favorite  author,  tarn  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Cesner  that  tonsa  corona  is,  not  a  crown  or 
chaplel  of  any  kind,  but  the  circular  cut  or  tonsure  by 
which  (coma  pressa)  the  hair  was  pressed,  restrained,  or 
kept  within  bounds,  i.  e.  shortened.  The  following  argu- 
ments present  themsehes  to  my  mind  in  favor  of  this 
suggestion:   first,   it   entirely   relieves   the  passage  from 
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tlie  al)Ovc  mentioned  (lifTicnlty,  viz,  the  non-mention  of 
the  helmets,  whieh,  as  appears  from  i\  673,  were  cer- 
tainly worn  on  the  occasion.  Secondly,  the  sense  which 
it  assigns  to  'premere',  is  not  only  highly  poetical,  bnt, 
as  well  observed  by  Gesner,  the  very  sense  in  which 
Horace  {Od.  I.  3J.  9)  has  used  that  word  when  speaking- 
of  the  analogous  operation  of  pruning  the  vine;  and,  as 
Gesner  might  have  added,  the  very  sense  in  which  Vir- 
gil himself  has  used  it,  Georg.  J.  157:  "Ruris  opaci, 
Falce  pi-emes  umbras;"  also  Pallad.  clc  Re  Evslica, 
XII.  9,  and  Yegetius,  Vet.  I.  56.  Compare  "Pressae 
quietis,"  Apul.  Meiam.  IV.  25,  interpreted  by  Hildebrand: 
"pressae,  i.  e.  adstrietae,  compressae,  et  sic  brevis;  ut, 
passim,  pressa  oratio,  vox,  sermo."  Thirdly,  we  find 
in  St.  Jerome's  translation  of  Ezekiel  (XLIV.  20),  as  well 
as  in  his  commentary  on  the  same,  the  expression  'co- 
mas ad  pressum  tondere',  which  is  so  close  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  Virgilian  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona  that 
it  may  almost  be  taken  for  its  express  gloss,  or  prosaic 
equivalent.  Fourtlily,  the  term  'corona'  (generally  ap- 
plicable, as  every  scholar  Ivnows,  to  whatever  has  the 
form  of,  or  surrounds  in  the  manner  of,  a  crown  or 
coronet)  is  specially  applicable  to  the  horse's  fetlock 
(CoLUMEL.  (Ic  Re  Rn>itica,  VI.  15  and  29),  and  to  the  hair 
of  the  human  head  when  made  by  art  to  assume  a  cir- 
cular form,  whether  that  of  the  monkish  or  clerical  ton- 
sure, see  Sidonins,  Lib.  W\.  Ep.  8;  ConcU.  Toletan.  (iield 
A.  C.  633)  IV.  c.  41,  and  Du  Cange  in  voc.  'Corona';  or 
that  of  the  poll  commanded  to  the  Jewish  priests  (Ezekiel, 
XLIV.  20);  see  article  Haar  in  the  Deutsche  Encyclopaedie 
(Frankf.  a.  M.  1 788);  which  poll  seems  to  have  been  as 
nearly  as  possilile  the  short  crop  worn  Ijy  the  Roman 
boys.  Fifthly,  the  Italians  of  the  pi-esent  day  actually 
use  the  term  corona  in  this  very  sense:  "Diciamo  degli 
alberi,  Tagliarli  o  scapezzarli  a  corona  cpiando  si 
taglian  hu'o  lutti  i  rami;  elivanclwr  vtt  arlnw'"  Antonini. 
Sixthly,    in    the   oi-diiiai-y   intPr|»retation    of  the   passage. 
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IN  MOREM  must  mean,  accordbuj  io  the  hahititde  of  the 
game  ("e  more  liiijns  ludi"  —  Forbiger),  and  thus  directly 
contradicts  v.  596  and  seq.  which,  informing- us  empha- 
tically that  Ascanius  introduced  into  Latium  the  very 
*mos'  (HUNc  MOREM,  V.  59G)  of  the  game  as  now  enacted 
before  Eneas,  intimate  plainly  that  the  game  had  no 
previous  'mos',  i.  e.  that  it  was  now  enacted  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  this  its  first  enactment  was  the  type 
of  all  future.  On  the  contrary,  the  interpretation  sug-- 
gested  by  Gesner,  by  enaliling  us  to  understand  in  morem 
as  equivalent  to  'm  morem  imerorwn\  not  only  avoids 
this  contradiction,  but  gives  us  the  following  excellent 
meaning  for  the  entire  sentence:  All  had  the  luxuriance 
of  their  hair  restrained  by  a  clipped  coronet  or  circle, 
i.  e.  (TONSA  CORONA  bciug  tantamount  to  '■tonsura  coro- 
naria  sen  circnlari'')  hij  a  circular  crop  or  circular  clip- 
ping, according  to  the  fashion  of  hoys  (the  well- 
known  fashion  of  the  Roman  boys  at  the  time  when 
Virgil  wrote  being  transferred  by  his  usual  prolepsis  to 
the  Trojan  boys  in  the  time  of  Eneas);  see  Suet.  Aug.  45: 
"Histrionum  licentiam  adeo  compescuit,  ut  Stephanionem 
togatarium,  cui  in  puerilem  habitum  circumtonsani  ma- 
tronam  ministrasse  compererat,  per  trina  theatra  virgis 
caesum  relegaverit." 

The  reader,  well  weighing  all  these  arguments,  will 
I  think  hesitate  little  to  agree  with  me  that  Gesner's 
suggestion  affords  the  clue  to  the  true  exposition  of  this 
so  long-  and  so  g-reatly  misunderstood  passage,  and  that 

OMNIBUS   IN   MOREM    TONSA    COMA   PRESSA    CORONA    is    in  plain 

prose  nothing-  more  than  'coma  omnium  circumtonsa  erat 
in  morem  puerorum  Teucrorum\ 

The  trope,  used  by  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us, 
is  precisely  the  converse  of  that  used  by  Statins  {Silv. 
III.  4.  2)  in  his  expression  "auro  coronato;"  the  object 
CORONA  being-  substituted  by  the  former  for  the  predicate 
'coronato'  (i,  e.  coronario),  and  the  predicate  "coronato" 
by  the  latter  for  the  object  'corona',  while  the  predicates 
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TONSA  is  employed  by  the  former  in  place  of  the  object 
'tonsiira',  and  the  object  "auro"  by  the  latter  in  place 
of  the  predicate  'aureo':  to.vsa  coroxa,  circular  tonsure; 
"aiiro  coronato,"  golden  circle. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  that  Aiisonius, 
making-  use  of  this  verse  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  one  of  his  centos  (a  line,  by  the  way,  in  which  he 
has  broken  Alvarez'  head)  connects  'tonsa'  with  'coma': 

"  Quatuor  huic  juveaes,    totideni   iniiiiptaeque  puellae: 
Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma.     Pcctore  summo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  coiiura  circniiis  anri." 

Eidyll.  XIII; 

where  Floridus:  "Capillus  est  tonsus  iis  omnibus  more 
solito."  Compare  Pliny,  Epist  V.  6:  "Ambit  hunc  am- 
bulatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis  viridibus  inclusa." 

§.  VI. 

It  pectore   summo per   collum.  —  An   accurate 

description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  wore  the 
torques;  neither  on  the  neck,  tig-ht  and  close  like  a  col- 
lar, nor  yet  suspended  from  the  neck  so  as  to  hang- 
down  in  an  oblong  shape  on  the  front  of  the  chest  like 
a  chain  or  necklace;  but  round  the  neck,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  the  top  of  the  breast;  i.  e.  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  breast,  surrounding  and  near  to,  but  still  at 
a  little  distance  from,  the  neck,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  upper  hem  of  the  garment  in  which  Christ  is 
usually  painted,  or  of  the  chemise  of  Titian's  mistress. 

Flexilis  obtorti  ....  circiilus  auri.  —  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  torques  is  here  poetically  substituted 
for  the  name;  'obtortum  aurum,  i.  e.  torques  aureus'. 
Compare  Isidor.  XIX.  31. 

§.  VII. 
Tres    eouitum   numero   turmae  ternioue    vagantiir   nuc- 
TORES.  —  Terni  is  merely  'trcs'  (as,  En.  VII.  538,  'quina' 
is  merely  ^quinque'),  the  ordinal  being  used  in  place  of 
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tlie  numeral  in  order  to  give  variety,  and  avoid  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  word. 

Vagantur.  —  The  beautiful  term  'vagari',  correspond- 
ing ahiiost  exactly  to  the  German  rvandeln,  is  simply  to 
go  about  here  and  there  without  aiming  at  a  certain  point 
or  destination.  It  has,  I  believe,  no  precise  English 
equivalent,  excluding,  as  it  does,  the  idea  of  not  knowing 
where  one  is,  included  in  wander ;  of  fickleness,  included 
in  rove;  of  eccentricity  or  going  beyond  bounds,  included 
in  ramble;  and  of  indolence  or  idleness,  included  in  saunter. 

Agmine  partito  fulgent  paribusque  magistris.  —  Let 
not  the  reader,  falling  into  the  general  error,  suppose  that 
these  words  are  no  more  than  an  unmeaning  repetition 
of  the  preceding  tres  eouitum  numero  turmae,  ternique 
VAGANTUR  DUCTORES,  On  the  Contrary,  the  addition  of 
these  words  was  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to 
define  and  specify  the  meaning  of  tres  equitum  numero  <fec. 
sciz.  that  these  three  turms,  although  in  their  aggregate 
constituting  the  Trojanum  agmen ,  vv.  549 ,  602 ,  were 
however  not  actually  compacted  into  one  body  (as,  with 
us,  several  companies  into  one  regiment),  over  which 
each  of  the  terni  ductores  had  a  general  coordinate 
command,  but  constituted  three  distinct  and  separate 
bodies,  each  under  its  special  and  independent  leader. 

§.  VIII. 
Vestigia  primi  alba  pedis.  —   "Primorum  pedum  vesti- 
gia."    Servius. 

"Sed  ubi  istae  maculae?  ...  In  pede  dextro,  me  inter- 
prete."     La  Cerda. 

1  think  however  that  primi  means  the  first  part  or 
beginning  of  the  leg  (pedis),  i.  e.  the  pastern;  and  that 
the  pasterns  (the  vestigia  primi  pedis)  of  the  whole  four 
feet  of  the  horse  were  white.     Compare  En.  I.  545: 

—  "  Primaque  vetant  consistere  terra  ;  " 

the  beginning,  first  part,  or  edge,  of  the  land. 

"At  tn   vix  primas  oxtnlleiis  s"''g'te  palmas." 

Propert.  II.   20.   11  : 
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raising  llie  heginninys  or  (ops  of  Ihe  hands  out  of  the  wa- 
ter;  it  IkkI  been  too  minute  to  specify  fingers.  So  in 
our  text  it  liud  been  trivial  and  jockey- like  to  specify 
pastern  joint,  and  therefore  tlie  poet  says  first  part  or 
beginning  of  the  foot,  or  leg,  pedis.  Compare  Ausonius's 
imitation  (Descriptio  Egredientis  Sponsae): 

—  "Vestigia  primi 
Alba  pedis; " 

the  first,  or  fore,  part  of  the  foot;  the  toes  and  instep 
as  opposed  to  tlie  Iieel. 

§.  IX. 

EXCIPIUNT   PLAUSU     PAVIDOS     GAUDENTQUE    TUENTES    DARDANI- 

DAE.  —  "'Ruentes'  edidit  D.  Heinsius,  quod  vitio  libra- 
riorum  contigit,  et  bine  Masvicius  ut  vulgatam  lectionem 
habuit,  ({uia  et  Ennnenessius  expresserat."     Burmann. 
"'Ruentes'  vitium  ed.  Dan.  Heins.,  vide  Burm."    Heyne 
(Wagner's  Ed.). 

Both  Burmann  and  Heyne  have  liere  confounded  Da- 
niel with  Nicholas  Heinsius,  for  1  find  tuentes  in  Daniel 
Heinsius  (Leyden,  1(535),  and  'ruentes'  in  Nicholas 
Heinsius  (.Utrecht,  J 704).  And  this  explains  why  Em- 
menessius  also  has  'ruentes',  his  text  being  always 
taken  from  Nicholas,  not  Daniel,  Heinsius. 

§.  X. 

OlLI  DISCURRERE  pares  ATQL'E  AGMINA  TERNl  DIKUCTIS  SOL- 
VERE cHORis.  —  "Ternis  diversis  turmis,  quas  choros 
appellat,  discedunt."     Heyne. 

"Postquam  consessum  spectautium  conjnncto  agmine 
lustraverunt,  solvunt  agmen  ita,  ut  in  tres  pares  numero 
turmas  discedant."  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 
"Singuli  in  diversas  partes  abeunt;  nam  si  quaeque  turma 
in  tres  partes  divideretur,  aul  si  Icrni  aveherentur,  ut 
duodecim  essent  catervae,*  trium  unaquaeque  puerorum 
(quae  Heynii  est  sententia),  confusum  praeberetur  spec- 
taculum."    Forbiger. 

But  the  young  men  are  already  in  'ternis  turmis\ 
each  turm  led  by  its  own  chief  who  is  mentioned  sepa- 
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rately  and  by  naiiie.  See  v.  560  and  seq.  In  these  three 
turms  AGMiNE  PARTiTu  FULGENT,  and  in  these  three  turnis 
they  must  be  presumed  to  be  (no  mention  having  been 
made  to  the  contrary),  when,  having-  exhibited  themselves 
to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  consession  {v.  577),  they  re- 
ceive the  signal  from  Epytides  to  begin  their  evolutions. 
The  description  therefore  (from  olli  as  far  as  choris)  is 
not  that  of  the  formation  of  the  three  turms,  but  of  their 
first  movement  or  evolution,  and  the  words  are  as  pre- 
cise as  possible  to  that  effect :  Olli  they,  term  behiff  (as 
already  described,  v.  560)  in   three   (sciz.  three   turms), 

DISCURRERE    PARES    ATQUE    &C. 

The  meaning  of  term  having  been  established,  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  presents  no  serious  difliculty: 
OLLI  terni,  they,  the  three  tiirffis,  discurrere,  have  trotted 
off  different  rvays  or  asunder  ('currere'  being  the  generic 
term  for  quick  motion  of  any  kind  whether  on  foot  or 
horseback,  whether  on  land  or  water;  see  "Quorum 
aequora  curro,"  v.  235),  pares,  equal  (i.  e.  in  two  equal 
parts),  ATQUE  AGMiNA  SOLVERE,  ttud  (sciz.  by  SO  trotting 
ofT  different  ways)  have  dissolved,  agmina,  the  solid  bo- 
dies (of  which  sciz  they,  the  three  turms,  consisted),  di- 
DUCTis  cHORis,  by  forming  out  of  them  widely  separated 
'chori',  or,  more  literally,  their  'chorV  becoming  widely  se- 
parated.    Let  us  call  the  turms  respectively 

a  X 

'    cz 
The  halves  a,  b,  c,  trotting  off  to  the  left,  and  the  halves 
X,  y,   z,    trotting  off  to  the   right,    become  the  widely 
separated  'chori' 

a  X 

h  ^^  •       ''  y 

c  z 

which,   at  the   word   of  command,   convertere  vias  in- 

FESTAQUE  TELA  TULERE ,  whcel  about  and  char(je  each  other 

over  the  space  m  n.     The  picture  therefore,  which  Virgil 
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has  here  drawn  in  a  few  and  appropriate  strokes,  is  that 
of  the  tlu-ee  turnis  first  parading  before  the  assembled 
people,  and  then  dividing-  into  six  'chori'  (sciz.  each 
tiirni  into  halves),  which  'chori'  trot  off  to  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  then,  at  the  word  of  command, 
face  about  and  charge  each  other,  sciz.  three  'chori' 
against  three  'chori'. 

§.  XL 
Alternosoue    orbibus    orbes    impediunt  pugnaeque    cient 
SIMULACRA  sub   armis.  —   " Impediunt ,  id  est,   miscent." 
Donatus. 

"Turn  in  varios  orbes  eqiiitant  ita  inter  se  impHcatos 
(impediunt),  ut,  dum  unum  agmen  in  orbem  fertur,  alte- 
rum  agmen  eum  orbem  suo  orbe  secet  (alternos  orbes)." 
Wagner,   Virg.  Br.  En. 

No;  the  picture  is  not  thus  confused  and  indeterminate, 
but  clear  and  definite,  and  'impedire'  is  not  ^ implicare\ 
but,  as  always  elsewhere,  simply  impede,  let,  hinder. 
The  youths  make  not  a  number  of  implicated  or  com- 
plicated circles,  but  each  band  (viz.  of  those  on  one  side 
of  the  arena)  wheels  round  in  one  circle,  suppose  from 
East  to  West,  while  the  corresponding  opposite  band 
(adversis  spatiis)  wheels  round  in  another  circle,  sup- 
pose from  West  to  East,  and  the  two  circles  (or  two 
bands  in  circular  motion)  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
*spatia',  IMPEDIUNT,  stop,  impede,  hinder,  each  other;  jji^e- 
vent  each  other  from  getting  on ,  from  completing  their 
respective  circles,  and  then  fighting,  or  pretending  to 
fight,  for  passage,  pugnae  cient  simulacra  sub  armis. 
Thus  the  picture  is  clear  and  defined,  and  its  invariable 
meaning  of  let,  hinder,  impede,  preserved  to  impediunt. 
Compare : 

•'Euryaluni  tencbrae  ramorum  ouerosaque  praeda 
InipcdiuiU." 

En.   IX.  38-1. 

"liitei'dum  genua  iiiipciliniil,   i.ursiimqini  reciiisant." 

En.  XII.   717. 
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Wagner's  "secet"  expresses  exactly  the  o|)posite  idea, 
viz.  that  of  one  band  intersecting-,  or  passing-  through, 
the  other.  A  rig-ht  understanding  of  the  -word  impediunt 
is  indispensable  to  the  right  comprehension  of  the  picture; 
out  of  this  iMPEDiuNT,  out  of  this  hindering,  ihrvarting, 
and  stopping  each  other,  arise  the  simulacra  pugnae: 

IMPEDIUNT,   PUGNAEOUE    CIENT   SIMULACRA    SUB    ARMIS. 

And  so  ag-ain,  v.  593: 

IMPEDIUNT,  TEXUNTQUE  FUGAS  ET  PROELIA  LUDO. 

Not  only  this  repetition  of  the  -word,  but  its  emphatic 
position  in  both  cases,  in  the  beginning  of  the  line  (see 
Comm.  En.  II.  246),  and  its  similar  explanations  in  both 
cases  (in  the  one  case,  pugnaeque  cient  simulacra  sub 
ARMIS ;  in  the  other  case,  texuntque  fugas  et  proelia 
LUDo)  show  the  great  stress  which  is  laid  on  it  —  that 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  entire  passage.  'Iinpedire', 
literally  to  entangle  the  feet  so  as  to  disable  them  from 
getting  on,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  'expedire',  literally 
to  disentangle  the  feet  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  on. 

Orbibus  orbes.  ■ — •  There  being  six  'chori'  (or  half 
turms),  each  consisting  of  six  horsemen,  and  each  pair 
of  opposite  'chori'  making  two  orbes,  which  impeded 
or  obstructed  each  other  where  tliey  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  'spatia'  or  lists,  there  were  in  all  six  orbes. 

§.  XII. 

Ut    quondam    GRETA     (feC.       DeLPHINUM    SIMILES    <feC.    TwO 

comparisons  of  the  Trojanum  agmen  taken,  as  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  have  observed,  in  two  dilferent  and  distinct 
points  of  view;  first,  in  respect  of  the  course  or  track 
of  its  movements  (sciz.  as  it  would  be  marked  on  a  chart); 
and  secondly,  in  respect  of  the  beauty,  brilliancy  and 
agility  of  the  persons  of  whom  it  consisted.  The  double 
comparison  gives  richness,  the  double  point  of  view, 
variety,  to  the  description;  the  former  shows  the  teeming 
fertility,  the  latter  the  correct  judgment  of  the  poet.  The 
first  com[)arison  (viz.  that  of  the  swiftly  moving  Tro- 
jan agmen   with   the    immovable   labyrinth)    absolutely 
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required  the  addition  oC  tlie  second,  and  lor  the  second 
no  object  could  have  been  better  chosen  than  the  swilt 
and  jilayful  dolpliins;  see  below.  For  a  similarly,  ab 
though  less  distinctly,  double  comparison,  see  the  ship- 
race  in  the  commencement  of  this  Book,  where  the 
starting-  ships  are  likened  to  chariots  starting  for  the 
race;  the  rowers  bending-  over  their  oars,  to  the  cha- 
rioteers leaning-  -with  their  whole  bodies  over  the  reins 
and  lash. 

Delphinum  similes.  —  The  reader,  comparing  the 
description  which  the  unfortunate  Falconer  (a  poet  who, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten ,  always  -wrote  from  actual  ob- 
servation) Iias  given  of  the  sporting  of  a  shoal  of  dol- 
phins in  the  water,  will  perceive  with  what  perfect  pro- 
priety the  boys  composing  the  Trojanutn  (tfjincn  are 
likened  (sciz.  in  the  triple  respect  of  beauty,  brilliancy, 
and  graceful  agility)  to  dolphins: 

"But  now,  beneath  the  lofty  vessel's  stern, 
A  shoal  of  sporting  dolphins  they  discern, 

Beaming  [lucent,  FULGENt],  from  burnished  scales,  refulgent  rays. 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to   blaze: 
In  curling  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide, 
Now  bound  aloft,   now  downward  swiftly  glide; 
A  while  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 
And  burn  iu  silver  streams  along  the  liquid  plain." 

The  Shipwreck,  c.   II. 

Compare  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  IX.  8:  "  Velocissimum  om- 
nium animalium,  non  solum  marinorum,  est  delphinus, 
ocior  volucre,  acrior  telo." 

§.  XIII. 
Quo  piJER  IPSE  MODo   &Q,.  —  Thcsc  words  seem  to  me 
plainly  to  ascribe  the  origin  and  invention  of  tlie  Troja- 
num  ugmen  to  Ascanius.     See  §.  V.  above. 

Trojaoue  nunc  pueri  trojanum  dicitur  agmen.  —  The 
two  Heinsii,  Maittaire,  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger, 
divide  this  line  into  two  parts  by  a  comma  placed  after 
NUNC.  The  effect  of  this  punctuation  is,  first,  wliolly  to 
destroy  the  cadence  of  the  verse;  and  secondly,  to  out- 
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law  and  place  beyond  the  grammatical  pale  both  sections 
of  the  line;  the  lirst  section  presenting  a  subject  without 
verb  or  predicate;  the  second  a  superfluous  subject 
yoked  to  a  verb  in  a  totally  difl'erent  regime.  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  say  where,  or  with  whom,  this  punctua- 
tion originated,  but  1  find  it  first  in  Dan.  Heinsius.  The 
other  five  above  mentioned  editors  have  all  adopted  it, 
and  in  so  doing  have  abandoned  their  usual  favorite 
guide,  the  Medicean,  which,  if  only  Bottari  is  correct, 
places  the  pause  not  after  nunc,  but  after  pueri.  Nor  is 
the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean  peculiar  to  that  MS.; 
I  have  myself  found  the  same  in  the  Gudian,  and  both  the 
Leipzig;  Maittaire  also  gives  it  as  the  punctuation  of  the 
Venice  Ed.  of  1472,  and  I  find  it  in  the  Paris  Ed.  of 
1600.  Some  editors,  ex.  gr.  Henry  Stephens,  Burmann, 
Brunck,  and  Alfieri,  place  a  comma  both  before  and  after 
PUERI,  and  others,  as  the  Modena  editor  of  1 475,  La  Cerda, 
and  Robert  Stephens,  leave  the  line,  as  it  is  in  the  Dres- 
den MS.,  entirely  unbroken;  but  the  division  of  the  line 
into  two  (to  me  at  least)  wholly  unintelligible  fragments 
by  a  single  comma  placed  after  nunc,  seems  to  have 
been  first  performed  either  by,  or  about  the  time  of,  Dan. 
Heinsius.  The  comma  being  placed  (with  the  Medicean, 
and  other  above  mentioned  MSS.)  after  pueri,  we  obtain, 
first,  a  pause  which  not  only  does  not  shock,  but  is 
agreeable  to,  the  ear;  and  secondly,  the  simple  and  na- 
tural structure  'pueri  nunc  (dicuntur)  Troja;  agmen  di- 
citur  Trojanum'. 

The  statement  pueri  nunc  (dicuntur)  troja  is  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  several  ancient  historians;  especially 
by  Suetonius,  Jul.  Cites.  39:  "Trojam  lusit  turma  du- 
plex majorum,  minorumque  puerorum." 
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609. 

ILLA    VIAM    CELERANS    PER    MILLE   COLORIBUS    ARCUlt 


ixLA  VIAM  CELERANS  &c.  —  The  virgin  Iris  hastily  des- 
cending- her  rainbow  path  towards  the  Trojan  ships  never 
fails  to  recall  to  my  recollection  the  island  maiden  Haidee 
(Bon  Juan,  Ccmto  II)  hastening-  down  the  hillside  to- 
■wards  Juan's  cave: 

"And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 
And  near  the  cave  with  quick,  light  footstep  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  fu'st  flame, 
And  young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a  sister." 

The  absence  from  which  picture,  of  that  splendid  orna- 
ment of  the  Virgilian,  the  rainbow,  is  well  compensated 
by  "The  sun  smiling-  on  her  with  his  first  flame,"  and 
"Aurora  kissing  her  lips  with  dew,  taking  her  for  a 
sister."  Pity  that  these  happy  touches  are  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  early  cantos  of  Don  Juan  and  the  early 
cantos  of  Chilcle  Harold)  of  but  rare  occurence  in  Lord 
Byron's  numerous  and,  generally  speaking,  hastily 
drawn,  ill  proportioned  and  unnatural  sketches. 

MiLLE  COLORIBUS  ARCUM.  —  Tlic  rainbow,  like  the 
taking  fire  of  Acestes's  arrow,  was  a  bad  omen.  See 
Tzetzes,  Aniehotn.  212: 

"  Tqchgl  6'  uq'  iQtg  eqjutvsv,  Agrjog  orjfia  hkkoio  , 
OvQUvo&Ev  TiVKivcos  q)a£ivo{ifvr] ,  noXvxQoiog' 
Srjficc  yuQ  r]yE  nrvHTCit  xU(ittTog  t]S  aQr]OS, 
AazQuoiv  ovgaviotg  sntXannsaiv  i6a  KOfirjzatg." 

See  also  the  same,  v.  314. 
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618. 

ERGO    INTER    MEDIAS    SESE    HAUD    IGNARA    NOCENDI 
CONJKIT   ET   FACIEMOUE    DEAE   VESTEMOUE   REPONIT 
FIT    BEROE   TMARII    CONJUX  LONGAEVA    DORYCLI 
CUI    GENUS   ET   QUONDAM  NOMEN   NATIQUE   FUISSENT 


Haud  IGNARA  NOCENDI.   —   "I.  e.  nocitura;  cum  consilio 
nocendi."    Forbiger. 

No;  but  not  inexperienced  in,  not  unpractised  in,  not 
unskilled  in,  not  a  novice  in,  'nocendo'' ;  as  {En.  I.  034) 
"Non  ignara  mali." 

Fit  beroe  tmarii  conjux  &c.  —  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  four  MSS.  respecting  this  passage,  viz. 
the  oldest  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  both  the  Leipzig. 
In  the  two  former  I  have  found  tmarii,  in  the  two  latter 
'marii'.  In  the  Gudian  the  final  e  of  beroe  is  connected 
(according  to  the  usual  manner  of  that  MS.)  with  the 
following  word;  thus:  bero  &marii;  whence  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  the  reading  of  the  Leipzig  MSS.,  'marii'.  I 
can  further  add  to  the  arguments  of  Nicholas  Heinsius 
and  Wagner  in  favor  of  tmarii,  that  Bersmann,  although 
adopting  'Ismarii',  informs  us  that  in  his  MS.  the  read- 
ing is  'Marii'. 

To  Pierius's  argument  in  favor  of  'Ismarii',  "Quam- 
vis  in  Longobardico  codice,  in  Mediceo,  et  plerisque  aliis, 
pro  'Ismarii'  duabus  minus  literis  'Marii'  legatur, 
nemo  tamen  ex  eruditis  est  cui  non  potius  'Ismarii' 
faciat  satis.  Nam  quid  ad  ea  tempera  Marii  nomen?" 
the  answer  will  be  found  above,  viz.  that  'Marii'  has 
arisen  from  &MARn,  the  form  in  which  tmarii,  preceded 
by  the  final  e  of  beroe,  is  actually  found  written  in  the 
Gudian.  I  may  add  besides  that  I  find  in  Daniel's  Ser- 
vius  (Paris,  1600):  "Tmarii;  Tmarus  enim  mons  Thra- 
ciae." 

Cui.  —  "Sive  ad  Doryclum,  sive  ad  Beroen  referas, 
parum   interest.     Hoc  alteram  forte  melius,  siquidem  in 
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feminae  auctoritate  res  posita.  Vix  tamen  feminac  nomen 
tribiii  potest.  Praestat  erg-o  ad  maritum  referre."  Heyne. 
To  which  Forbiger  adds:  "Ideoqiie  etiani  cui  reetiiis  ad 
Doryclum  refertur."  The  conclusion  falls  to  the  ground 
with  the  false  premiss;  for  (see  En.  VII.  581): 

—  "Neque  cnim  leve  nomen  Amatac;" 
and  {En.  XI.  340): 

—  "Genus  liuic  materna  superbum 
Nobilitas  dabat." 

Besides ,  even  without  insisting-  that  cui  is  better  referred 
to  the  whole  preceding-  clause  than  to  its  unimportant 
fragment  dorycli,  the  authority  of  Beroe  ("Bene  suaden- 
tis  conimendatur  auctoritas"  —  Servius)  is  much  greater, 
if  inherent,  than  if  only  derived  from  that  of  her  husliand. 
So  also,  we  have  the  clear  and  appropriate  division;  in  the 
first  line,  the  statement  who  Beroe  is;  in  the  second,  the 
reasons  why  she  had  influence,  and  was  therefore  a  fit 
person  for  Iris's  purpose.  And  still  further,  if  any  slill 
furlher  be  required,  Boryclus  being  dead  (see  Horn.  //.  /S), 
the  term  quondam  could  not  with  propriety  be  ajjplied 
to  him. 
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INGENTEMQUE    FUGA    SECUIT    SUB  NUBIBUS    ARCUM 


"Secando  aerem  fecit  arcum."     Wagner,   V'lrg.  Br.  En. 

1  look  upon  this  interpretation  with  more  than  suspi- 
cion; first,  because  it  appears  from  v.  609,  that  the  bow 
was  already  in  the  clouds;  and  secondly,  because  "ven- 
tos  secabat,"  En.  IV.  257,  must  be,  not  '■secando  aercm 
faciehat  ventos',  but  'iter  faciebat  per  ventos\  SEcurr  arcum 
is  therefore  'iter  fecit  per  arcum\  and  the  whole  phrase 
FUGA  sEruiT  ARCUM  no  morc  than  the  prosaic  ''  fugil  per 
arcnm\  dressed  up  in  a  poetical  garb. 

Compare  Ovid  {Melam.  XI.  632),  of  the  same  Iris: 
—  "Remcat  per  quos  niodo  venerat  avcus." 
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TUM   VERQ    ATTONITAE   MONSTRIS    ACTAEQUE   FURORE 
CONCLAMANT   RAPIIINTQUE    FOCIS   PENETRALIBUS    IGNEM 
PARS    SPOLIANT    ARAS    FRONDEM    AC    VIRGULTA   FACESQUE 
CONJICIUNT 


Attonitae  MONSTRIS  ACTAEQUE  FURORE  (matres)  is  the  subr 
ject  not  merely  of  conclamant  and  rapiunt,  but  of  con- 
jiciunt;  first,  because  such  parenthetic  structure  is  usual 
in  Virgil  (see  E71.  VI.  83,  739,  and  Comments);  and 
secondly,  because  Virgil  could  never  have  intended  to 
limit  the  throwing  of  the  fire  to  those  who  supplied 
themselves  from  the  altars.  All  the  women  shout,  and 
all  fling  flaming  brands  and  combustibles  which  some 
procure  focis  penetralibus  and  some  from  the  altars; 
FRONDEM  AC  VIRGULTA  FACESQUE  referring  equally  to  focis 
penetralibus  and  aras.  In  order  to  guide  the  reader  to 
the  sense,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enclose  pars  spoliant 
ARAS  between  marks  indicative  of  a  parenthesis,  and  to 
substitute  a  comma  for  the  semicolon  placed  at  ignem  by 
all  the  editors,  not  even  excepting  the  two  Heinsii. 

TuM  vero,  —  here,  as  every  where  else,  expresses 
the  production  of  the  full  cff"ect.     The  flinging  of  the  first 
brand  by  the  pretended   Beroe  had  the  minor  effect  o|' 
rousing  and  exciting  and  astonishing  the  matrons: 
—  "  Ai'rectae  mentcs ,    stupefactaque  corda 

Iliadum;" 
Pyrgo's   speech   had  the  further   effect  of  making  them 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  right  to  follow  Beroe's 
advice  and  example: 

"At  matres  primo  ancipites,  oculisque  malignis 

Ambiguae  spectare  rates"  &c. 

The  manifestation   of   the  Goddess   removes  all  doubt; 
decides  them  at  once;  produces  the  full  effect: 

ATTONITAE   MONSTRIS    ACTAEQUE    FURORE 
CONCLAMANT,    RAPIUNTQUE   FOCIS    &C. 
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The  whole  of  "Wagner's  disputation  on  these  words 
(Quaest.  Virg.  XXV.  6.d)  is  erroneous;  the  words  'turn 
vero'  do  not  indicate  in  one  place  "alacritatem  gau- 
diumque;"  in  another  place  "dolorem,"  in  another  "fu- 
rorem  et  iram ,"  in  another  "  curam,  terrorem,  pavorem," 
in  another  "omnino  rem  tristem  horridamque;"  but  al- 
ways simply  the  production,  at  last,  of  that  full  effect 
which  preceding  minor  causes  had  failed  to  produce  — 
that  full  effect  which  was  iJien  indeed,  'turn  vero,'  pro- 
duced. See  Comments  En.  II.  105,  228;  III.  47;  IV, 
396,  449,  571. 


666. 

RESPICIUNT   ATRAM   IN   NI3IB0    VOLITARE    FAVILLAM 


"On  the  low  hills  to  westward 
The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 
Rise  fast  along  the  sky." 

I\Iacaulay,  Lays  of  cmcient  Rome,  Hovat.  XX. 


704. 

TUM    SENIOR  NAUTES   UNUM    TRITONIA    PALLAS 
QUEM   DOCUIT   MULTAQUE   INSIGNEM   REDDIDIT   ARTE 
HAEC   RESPONSA   DABAT    VEL    OUAE   PORTENDERET    IRA 
MAGNA    DEUM    VEL    QUAE   FATORLM   POSCERET    ORDO 
ISnuE   ms   AENEAN    SOLATUS    VOCIBUS    INFIX 


§.    I. 

"Nautes  responsa  haecdabat,  quae  mox  exponit:  "Nate 
Dea."  Respondit  autcm  et  intcrpretando  vaticinatus  est 
ea,  quae  vel  ira  Deuin  portcndcrct  vel  faloruin  ordo 
posceret,  ostento  hoc  inccnsaruiu  navium."  Heyne.  ("Vera 
haec  interpretatio,"    Wagner.) 


"Ira  deum,  quae  cernebatur  in  inceiidio  classis."  Wag- 
ner,  Virff.  Br.  En. 

To  this  interpretation  1  object:  first,  that  it  leaves 
wholly  unexplained  in  what  respect  Pallas  had  rendered 
Nautes  insignem;  whether,  as  Goddess  of  the  arts,  slie 
had  inspired  him  with  superior  mechanical  skill,  or,  as 
Goddess  of  wisdom,  with  superior  foresight.  Secondly, 
that,  according'  to  this  interpretation,  the  address  of 
Nautes  to  Eneas  should  contain  in  it  an  explanation 
either  of  what  was  portended  by  the  ira  deum,  or  of 
what  was  required  by  the  ordo  fatorum,  or  of  both; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  not  even  one  single 
word  concerning  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  con- 
sists wholly  in  advice  to  Eneas,  what,  according  to 
Nautes's  opinion,  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present 
difficulty.  Thirdly,  that,  if  this  advice  of  Nautes  to  Eneas 
had  consisted  (as,  according  to  this  interpretation,  it 
should  have  consisted)  of  the  authoritative  commands  of 
the  Gods,  of  responsa  what  the  ira  deum,  or  fatorum 
ordo,  or  both,  demanded,  there  was  in  that  case  no 
necessity,  no  'dignus  vindice  nodus',  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Shade  of  Anchises,  to  repeat  almost  iotidem  ver- 
bis the  oracular  response. 

All  these  objections  are  got  rid  of  at  once,  by  under- 
standing our  author,  innnediately  after  mentioning  the 
name  of  Nautes,  tum  senior  nautes,  to  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  manner  (see  Comm.  En.  VI.  83)  to  ex- 
plain who  this  Nautes  was,  viz.  that  he  was  one  whom 
Pallas  had  rendered  insignem  multa  arte,  and  then  again, 
in  like  manner,  after  the  words  insignem  multa  arte,  to 
proceed  further  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  those  words, 
viz.  that  Pallas  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  Nautes  re- 
sponses when  he  inquired  of  her  respecting  future  events. 
The  sentence  thus  contains  two  parentheses;  one  (viz. 
from  UNUM  to  arte  inclusive)  dependent  on  nautes;  the 
other  (viz.  from  haec  to  ordo  inclusive)  dependent  on 
insignem  multa  arte,   and  the  narrative,  broken  off  at 
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NAUTEs,    and  interrupted  by  the  two  parentheses,  is  re- 
sumed at  isouE. 

§.  II. 
Haec  responsa  dabat.  —  These  words  account  (see  §.  I. 
above)  for  that  'multa  ars',  or  superior  wisdom,  for  which 
Nautes  was  remarkable,  and  which  rendered  him  a  fit 
person  to  advise  Eneas:  haec,  viz.  Pallas,  responsa  da- 
bat;  not  gave  him  responses  07i  the  present  occasion, 
but,  according-  to  the  peculiar  force  of  dabat,  used  to 
give  him,  tvas  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  responses;  and 
accordingly  those  responses  are  defined,  not  specially, 
or  as  having-  relation  to  the  burning-  of  the  ships  or  to 
the  present  circumstances,  but  g-enerally;  Pallas  was  in 
the  habit  of  answering-  him  as  to  both  of  the  great  classes 
into  which  all  future  events  were  divisable;  not  only  as 
to  those  fixed  and  immutable  events  which  were  decreed 
by  the  Fates  (that  class  of  events  to  which,  for  instance, 
Eneas's  arrival  in  Italy,  and  establishment  of  a  great 
empire  there,  belonged),  but  as  to  those,  if  I  may  so 
say,  uncertain  and  precarious  events  which  were  pro- 
duced by  the  special  intervention  of  offended  Deities 
(that  class  of  events  of  which  the  storm  in  the  first  Book 
and  all  Eneas's  subsequent  misfortunes  afford  examples). 
To  these  two  g-reat  classes  into  which,  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Romans,  all  future  events  were  divis- 
able, and  not,  as  supposed  by  Heyne  and  Wagner,  to 
the  burning  of  the  ships  by  the  Trojan  women  and  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Acesta,  is  reference  made  in  the 
words  vel  quae  portenderet  ira  magna  deum  vel  quae  fa- 
TORUM  PostERET  ORDO.  Compare  Claudian's  precise  parallel: 

"Fiiyida  ter  decics  nudatum  frondibus  Hacmum 
Tcndit  hiems  vestirc  gelu;  totidemquc  solutis 
Ver  nivibus  viridem  mouti  reparavit  amictum, 
Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  haec  oblita  Triones, 
Atque  Istrum  transvecta  semcl,  vestigia  fixit 
Threicio  funesta  solo;  sen  fata  vocabant, 
Sen  gravis  ira  Denni,  seriem  meditata  ruinis." 

De  Bell.  Getic.   166. 
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§.  IIL 

Nautes,  having,  from  the  frequent  revelations  made  to 
him  by  Pallas  respecting-  futm-e  events,  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  superior  wisdom  and  foresight,  was  a  fitting 
person  to  advise,  and  accordingly  did  advise,  Eneas; 
but,  observe,  only  advised;  gave  him  no  oracle,  no 
oracular  response  received  from  Pallas  on  this  particular 
occasion;  as  appears  («)  from  the  total  absence  in  his 
address  to  Eneas  of  any  reference  to  an  oracle,  or  con- 
sulted or  commanding  Deity;  c^)  from  the  several  ex- 
pressions, "sequamur,"  "solatus,"  "incensus  dictis  se- 
nioris  amici,"  all  of  them  expressions  such  as  would 
naturally  be  used  by,  or  applied  to ,  a  friend  advising  a 
friend;  (c)  from  the  immediately  subsequent  appearance 
of  the  Shade  of  Anchises  to  give  weight  and  authority 
to,  and  make  imperative  on,  Eneas  the  advice  he  had 
just  received  from  his  friend  Nautes;  and  {d)  from  the 
words  of  the  Apparition  expressly  characterising  the 
counsels  of  Nautes,  not  as  the  declaration  of  an  oracle 
or  the  commands  of  Heaven ,  but  simply  as  sound  and 
excellent  advice: 

"Consiliis  pare,   quae  nunc  pulcherrima  Nautes 
Dat  senior." 

I  am  even  inclined  to  go  a  step  further  and  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  the  words 

UNUM    TRITONIA   PALLAS 
QUEM   DOCtIT,    MULTAQUE   INSIGKEM  REDDIDIT   ARTE, 
HAEC   RESPONSA   DABAT , 

are  not  to  be  taken  as  literally  meaning  that  the  Goddess 
Pallas  in  propria  persona  taught  Nautes ,  or  gave  him 
RESPONSA ;  but  that  they  are  rather  a  mere  poetical  per^ 
sonification  for  that  superior  Minerva  or  good  sense  of 
Nautes  which  enabled  him  to  see  his  way  through  the 
misty  future  with  a  keener  vision  than  his  neighbours; 
see  for  a  not  very  dissimilar  personification  (in  the  case 
too  of  this  selfsame  Pallas),  En.  II.  15: 

"Instar  montis  equum   divuia  Palladis  arte 
Aedificaut ; " 
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and  Homer,  Odyss.  VIII.  493: 

—  "  Tov  Ensiog  snoiriasv  cvv  A%'r]vrj'' 
If  this  last  view  be  correct,  as  1  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is,  the  expressions 

UNUM    TRITONIA   PALLAS 
QUEM     DOCUIT     MULTAQUE    INSIGNEM    REDDIDIT    ARTE, 

and 

HAEC    RESPONSA   DABAT  . 

are  of  the  same  nature  as  {v.  662): 

—  "Furit  immissis  Vulcanus  habenis 
Transtra  per  et  remos  et  pictas  abiele  puppes;" 

and  (Statins,  Theh.  IV.  404): 

—  "Sic  fata  gelatis 
Vultibns,  et  Baccho  jam  demigrante  quievit." 


751. 

ANIMOS    NIL  MAGNAE   LAUDIS   EGENTES 


There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  egentes,  the  reading- 
of  the  Medicean  (a  man.  sec.)  and  of  all  the  editions,  is 
the  true  reading,  Donatns  having  so  quoted  the  passage, 
ad  Ter.  Eiin.  IV.  6.  It  is  also  egentes  in  two  of  the 
only  three  MSS.  I  have  examined  respecting  the  pas- 
sage, viz.  the  two  Leipzig.  In  the  third  (the  Dresden) 
I  have  however  found  'agentcs'.  The  use  of  'egere' 
in  the  passage  before  us,  as  well  as  its  precisely  shnilar 
use  Georg.  II.  28  ("Nil  radicis  egent"),  proves  the  ex- 
act correspondence  between  the  Latin  'egere'  and  the 
English  to  want,  each  verb  having  the  two  closely  re- 
lated, but  at  the  same  time  very  dissimilar,  meanings: 
(«)  of  lacking  (Gr.  dfw),  and  (/y)  of  rcquirlny,  desiring 
(Gr.  dso^uL^  German  verlangen). 
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767. 

QUIBUS    ASPERA    QUONDAM 
VISA    MARIS   FACIES    ET    NON    TOLERABILE    CAELUM 


I  adopt  CAELUM,  instead  of  the  generally  received  reading 
'numen',  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  and  principally,  because  I  do  not  find  elsewhere 
any  recognition  of  a  'numen'  or  divine  authority  in- 
herent in  the  sea,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "numen 
habere  maris,"  Eii.  X.  221,  being  plainly  to  he  deities  of 
the  sea,  to  have  divine  author ittj  over  the  sea. 

Secondly,  because  I  do  not  know  of  the  application 
elsewhere  to  'numen',  of  an  epithet  at  all  parallel  to  non 

TOLERABILE. 

Thirdly,  because  we  have  in  Virgil  himself  expres- 
sions very  similar  to  non  tolerabile  caelum;  especially 
"non  tractabile  caelum,"  En.  IV.  53,  where  observe  the 
great  similarity  of  the  context  to  our  text: 

"Dum  pelago  desaevit  hiems  et  aquosus  Orion 
Quassataeque  rates,  dum  non  tractabile  caelum." 

Compare  also  the  expression  "se  credere  caelo,"  En. 
VI.  15;  and  the  constant  junction  of  the  'minae  caeli' 
with  the  'minae  maris': 

"Ille  meum  comitatus  iter,  maria  omnia  mecum 
Atque  omnes  pelagique  minas  caelique  ferebat 
Invalidus,  vires  ultra  sortemque  senectae." 

E7i.  VI.   112; 

(where  again  observe  the  similarity  to  our  text). 

"Vim  cunctam  atque  minas  perfert  caelique  marisque." 

En.  X.   695. 
—   "  Saepe  furores 
Compressi  et  rabiem  tantam  caelique  marisque." 

En.  V.  801. 

Fourthly,  the  authority  of  the  Medicean  in  favor  of 
'numen'  is  greatly  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
reading  of  that  MS.  is  not  'numen',  but  'nomen',  after- 
wards altered  into  'numen'. 
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Fifthly,  the  testimony  of  Bottari  that  caelum  is  the 
reading  of  the  Roman  MS.,  is  fully  confirmed  by  Pie- 
rius:  "In  Romano  codice  caelum:  non  'numen'  habetur. 
Superius  enim  ferre  se  tarn  diu  freta  tot,  et  inhospita 
saxa,  sideraque  lamentabantur." 

Sixthly,  CAELUM  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  Burmann, 
the  readings  of  the  Parrhasian  MS.,  and  I  have  myself 
found  it  in  the  Dresden. 

I  have  personally  examined  only  three  other  MSS. 
respecting:  this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian  and  the  two 
Leipzig,  but  in  the  whole  three  I  have  found  'numen', 
which  reading-  is  also  recognised  both  by  Servius  and 
Donatus.  Daniel  Heinsius  has  'numen',  Nicholas  Heinsius 
'no men';  the  Modena  Ed.  of  J 475,  both  the  Stephenses, 
Burmann,  and  La  Cerda  'numen'.  Heyne's  good  taste 
led  him  to  prefer  caelum  (see  his  V.  L.),  but  not  finding 
sufficient  MS.  authority  for  that  reading,  and  objecting, 
as  1  do,  to  'numen',  he  adopted  'nomen'.  "Wagner 
has  brought  back  the  previous  'numen',  and  justified 
it  by  arguments  which  seem  to  me  any  thing  but  con- 
vincing. 


785. 

NON   MEDIA   DE    GENTE   PHRYGUM  EXCIDISSE   NEFANDIS 
URBEM    ODIIS   SATIS    EST 


1  would  not  believe,  even  although  we  had  not  the 
weighty  authority  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  for  excidisse, 
that  Virgil,  who  has  always  elsewhere  used  one  or  other 
of  the  two  expressions  'cxcidere  urbem'  or  'exscinderc 
urbem',  has  on  this  single  occasion  chosen  in  preference 
the  coarse  and  extravagant  expression  'exedere  urbem'. 
Having  myself  personally  consulted  only  three  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  the  Leipzig 
36,  and  the  Dresden,  1  have  found  in  the  first  excidisse, 
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in  the  second  'exidisse',  and  in  the  third  alone, 
'exedisse'.  The  reading  excidisse  seems  further  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Donatus  (ad  loc): 
"Leve  quiddam  se  existimans  perfecisse,  quia  supersunt 
Trojanorum  aliqui,  et  vivunt  aliqui  post  excidium  Trojae;" 
and  ag-ain:  "Tarn  saeva  extitit  Juno,  ut  post  excisum 
(observe,  not  exesum)  IHum,  perditosque  diversa  caede 
Trojanos,  persequatur  reliquos"  etc. 


796. 

QUOD    SUPEREST    ORO   LICEAT   DARE    TUTA   PER   UNDAS 
VELA    TIBI    LICEAT  LAURENTEM    ATTINGERE    TYBRLM 


"QuoD  SUPEREST,   namUch :  zu  sagen;   also:   schliessUchP 
Ladewig. 

I  think  not;  but  all  that  is  now  possible  for  us  to  oh- 
tain  from  rjou  in  this  our  distressed  condition.  Com- 
pare {vers.  691): 

"Vel  tu,  quod  siij»erest,   infesto  fulmine  niorti, 
Si  mereor,    demitte;" 

all  that  is  left  for  you   to  do,   in  order   to  complete  the 
work  you  have  begun.     Also  Statius,  Achill.  I.  48: 

"Ibo  tamen,  pelagique  Deos,  dextranique  secundi, 
Quod  superest,  complexa  Jovis;" 

my  only  remaining  resource.     And  Sil.  Italic.  Xll.  258: 

"Macte  Autenoride;  nunc,  inquit,  rapta  petamus, 
Quod  superest,  Libyci  rectoi'is  tegmina;" 

all  that  remains  to  he  done. 

LICEAT    DARE   TUTA    PER  UNDAS  VELA  TIBI.  "  Sichcr  die 

Segel  dir  anzuvertrauen  auf  dem  Meere."     Ladewig-. 

No;  TIBI  is  not  the  Dative  depending  on  dare,  but 
the  ethical  Dative,  as  En.  I.  467;  VI.  773;  and  in  this 
place   is    nearly    equivalent    to  Be  so  good  as;  please: 

LICEAT    DARE    TUTA    VELA,    TIBI,    hC    SO   QOOd    QS    tO    ttllOW   US 
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to  sail  safely ;  the  two  words  dare  vela  express,  not  the 
two  distinct  ideas  of  giving  and  sailing,  but  the  one 
single  idea  of  sailing.  Compare  "vela  damns ,"  En.  III. 
J  91,  and  see  Comm.  En.  11.  199. 


814. 

UNUS    ERIT    TANTUM    AMISSUM    QUEM    GURGITE    QUAERES 

I  prefer  quaeres  to  'quaeret';  first,  because  it  is 
(see  Foggini)  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  (see 
Bottari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragment.  Secondly,  because  we 
have  the  following  strong  testimony  of  Pierius  in  its 
favor:  "In  exemplaribus  omnibus  antiquis,  quotquot 
habui,  ouAEREs  persona  secunda  legitur.  Quod  Venerem 
ostendit  pro  salute  omnium  aequo  laborare."  Thirdly, 
because  having  myself  personally  consulted  only  three 
MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and 
the  Dresden ,  1  have  in  the  two  former  found  quaeres  ;  in 
the  latter  alone  'quaeret'.  Fourthly,  because  Bersmann 
informs  us  that  quaeres  is  the  reading  of  his  MS.  Fifthly, 
because  1  find  quaeres  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  J  475,  and 
in  the  Ed.  of  Rob.  Stephens ;  and  Maittaire  testifies  it  to 
be  the  reading  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1 472  and  the  Milan 
Ed.  of  1474. 

Nicholas  Ileinsius,  although  informing  us  in  his  note 
in  Burmann  that  he  thinks  quaeres  is  the  true  reading, 
yet  in  his  edition  most  unaccountably  adopts  'quaeret', 
which  has  been  adopted  also  by  Dan.  Heinsius,  II.  Ste- 
phens, Burmann,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger; 
Wagner  justifying  the  reading  by  the  observation:  "sed 
ea  cura  magis  attingit  Aeneam  quam  Venerem"  (an  ob- 
servation which  he  might  also  liavc  applied  to  Venus's 
"sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis,"  En.  I.  257),  and  Forbiger 
by  the  not  sufficiently  considered  (see  preceding  part  of 
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this  Comm.)  assertion  that  'quaeret'  is  the  reading  of 
the  best  authorities:  "optimorum  potius  quam  pluri- 
moruni  Codd.  auctoritatem  seqiii  maluinius." 


827. 

BLANDA    VICISSIM 
G  AUDI  A 


Bland  joys    in    their   turn,    viz.    after    his    previous 
anxieties;  see  vv.  700  and  720;  also  Comm.  En.  IV.  73. 


VI. 


1. 

CLASSIOUE    IMMITTIT    HABENAS 

1  his  is  the  ordinary  metaphor  {as  En.  V.662;  Lucret. 
V.  784;  Ovid.  3Iet.  I.  280J ;  but  is  here  peenharly  ap- 
propriate, the  'habenae'  of  a  ship  being-  its  'rudentes' 
(sheets),  which  required  to  be  let  loose,  or  slacked, 
in  order  to  allow  the  sails  to  be  filled  wilh  the  wind 
and  the  vessel  to  go  at  full  speed.  En.  X.  229: 
—  "Velis  immitte  rudeiiles." 


9—157. 

AT    PU!S    AENEAS    ARCES    CtC. 


§    I- 

1  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
the  picture  which  this  description  presents  to  my  mind. 
The  principal  object,  and,  as  bein^  well  known,  sup- 
posed rather  than  specially  described  by  our  author, 
is  the  hill  of  Cumae,  a  nearly  circular  or  orbicular  hill 
rising  from  the  plain,  and  on  one  side  overhanging 
the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  this  hill,  on  one  of  the 
sides  not  next  the  sea,  sloping  and  thickly  planted  with 
a  sacred  grove  (triviae  lucos,  vers.  13);  the  upper  or 
central  part  or  kernel  of  the  hill  very  rocky  and  almost 
perpendicular  (euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis,  vers.  42); 
on    the    sloping    pari    of   the    hill    an    hypaethral   UMupli' 
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(aRCES  OUIBUS  ALTUS  ArOLLO  PRAESIDET  ,  VerS.  9;   AUREA 

TECTA,  vers.  13;  immania  templa,  vers.  19;  alta  templa, 
vers.  41)  having-  the  sacred  grove  on  both  sides  and 
in  front;  in  the  front,  sculpUired  doors  (foribus,  vers. 
20);  in  the  fourth,  or  hinder  side,  consisting  merely  of 
the  bare  perpendicular  rock  of  the  hill,  a  number  of 
other  doors  (aditus  centum,  ostia  centum,  vers.  43  and 
81;  limen,  vers.  45;  fores,  vers.  47;  magna  ora  domus, 
vers.  53)  leading  into  a  vast  cave  (antrum  immane, 
vers.  11;  secreta  sibyllae,  vers.  10;  antro,  vers. 
77;  ADYTO,  vers.  98;  antrum,  vers.  157)  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rock.  In  front  of  these  last  mentioned 
doors  an  altar  (aras,  vers.  124). 

§  n. 

Jam  subeunt  triviae  lucos  atoue  aurea  tecta.  —  The  way 
to  the  cavern  lying  through  the  sacred  grove  and  the 
temple,  opportunity  is  taken  to  relate  by  whom,  and 
on  what  occasion,  the  latter  was  built,  and  particularly 
to  describe  the  subjects  of  the  carvings  on  its  doors; 
IN  FORIBUS  letum  androgei  &c.  Whilst  Eneas  is  admiring 
these  carvings.  Achates,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
him  Lo  inform  the  Sibyl  of  his  having  come  to  consult 
the  oracle,  returns  accompanied  by  her,  and  she  in- 
vites Eneas  and  the  Trojans  with  him  to  enter  the 
temple  —  vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos  —  and  con-- 
ducts  them  straight  through  it  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  in  its  further  side,  ventum  erat  ad  limen.  Here 
Ihe  priesless  begins  lo  be  inspired  by  the  nearer  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  numine  propiore  dei,  and  having  in- 
formed Eneas  that  the  doors  (sciz.  of  the  'antrum'  or 
'adytum')  will  not  open  until  he  has  made  his  vows 
and  prayers ,  enters  the  cavern  by  a  private  passage, 
and  leaves  him  and  the  Trojans  standing  before  its 
still  closed  doors;  whilst  Eneas  prays  and  vows,  the 
inspiration  of  the  priestess  within  the  cavern  arrives  at 
its  full  heighl,    and  he  has  scarcelv  finished  when  the 
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doors  spontaneously  flying-  open  give  passage  to  the 
oracular  responses;  which  terminated,  Eneas  retires, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  the  spot  where  he  was  standing 
before  the  '  adytum ',  and  returns  by  the  way  by  wliich 
he  had  arrived,  viz.  through  the  temple. 

§  ni. 

The  above  view  (§  I,  II)  of  the  position  of  the  Sibyl's 
cave  being-  adopted,  viz.  that  it  was  neither  under  the 
temple  (Voss),  nor  outside  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
(Heyne  and  Wagner),  but  opening  into  it  through  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  which  formed  its  posterior 
wall,  Virgil's  description,  hitherto  found  so  perplexed 
and  obscure,  not  to  say  unintelligible,  becomes  all  at 
once  simple,  clear,  graphic,  and  consistent  with  the  use 
in  other  oracular  temples;  compare  Lucan,  V.  71  and 
seq.  where  we  have  the  similar  hill,  'Jugum  Parnassi' 
("Mons  Phoebo  Bromioque  sacer"),  with  its  similar 
'rupes'  or  rocky  side  containing  the  similar  'antrum'; 
the  similar  'templum'  entirely  dependent  on,  more  mo- 
dern than,  and  affording  access  to,  the  'antrum';  the 
identical  term  'limen'  applied,  as  not  only  in  the  text, 
but  En.  III.  371 ,  to  the  entrance,  not  of  the  temple, 
but  of  the  'antrum';  and  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt 
after  what  original  the  whole  drawing  is  made,  the  ex- 
press comparison : 

"Qualis  in  Euboico  vates  Cumana  recessu"  &c. 

vers.  183. 

§  IV. 
The  Hill  of  Cumac  is  thus  described  by  the  Canonico 
Andrea  de  Jorio,  in  his  Guida  di  Pozziioli  e  Conlorni, 
col  suo  Atlante  (Napoli,  1830):  "Lo  stato  altuale  del 
promontorio  di  Cuma,  che  sotto  a'  tuoi  occhi  trionfa 
la  spiaggia  nel  mezzo  delta  vasta  pianura,  c  il  seguenle. 
Egli  e  un  piccolo  promontorio  volcanico  dclla  piii  rc- 
mota  aniichita,  ed  inaccessibile  da  tntti  i  lati  mcnoche 
da  mezzogiorno.    (jran  parte  del  colic  cssendo  di  Info, 
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e  traforalo  con  moltiplici  e  vasle  groUe.  Una  di  esse 
securamente  era  quella  della  Sibylla."  So  convinced 
was  the  Canonico  thai  llie  Sibyl's  cave  was  to  be 
found  among  these  caverns,  as  to  spend  some  money 
and  much  time  and  (rouble  in  exploring  them,  until  at 
last,  as  he  informs  us,  his  guide,  or,  as  perhaps  the 
malicious  reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  with  me,  not 
only  the  guide  but  the  good  Canonico  himself,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  gloom  and  depth  of  the  ca- 
vern, and  the  sight  of  some  human  bones  lying  on  its 
floor,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  and  abandoned  the  un- 
dertaking. The  Canonico  seems  not  to  have  recollecled 
that  we  have  the  authority  of  Agathias  (Hist.  Lib.  I.) 
for  the  fact  that  the  Sibyl's  cave  was  destroyed  nearly 
1300  years  ago  by  Narses  when  besieging  Aligernus 
and  the  Goths ,  who  had  retreated  into  Cumae  with 
much  treasure  and  fortified  themselves  there. 

§  V. 
HoRRENDAEQUE  PROCUL  SECRETA  siBYLLAE.  —  The  immediate 
juxtaposition  of  procul  and  secreta  sibyllae  has  given 
rise  to  the  strange  notion  that  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  at  some  distance  (greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  precise  idea  which  each  expositor  had  of  the  force 
of  the  word  procul)  from  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Hence 
inextricable  confusion  in  the  views  which  have  been  • 
taken ,  and  the  accounts  which  have  been  given ,  of 
Eneas's  visit  to  the  Sibyl.  The  simple  solution  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  procul  belongs,  not  to  secreta, 
but  to  petit,  the  construction  being:  Aeneas  petit  pro- 
cul (far  from,  or  more  properly,  apart  from  I  hose  of 
his  companions  who  were  engaged  in  procuring  fire 
and  water,  see  preceding  lines)  arces,  quibus  Apollo 
praesidet,  secretaque  Sibyllae.  A  false  understanding 
of  this  word  no  longer  leading  us  astray,  we  perceive 
at  once  (see  §  IV  above)  that  the  'antrum'  of  the 
Sibyl   was   not  at  any  distance,    greater  or  less,    from 
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the  temple  of  Apollo,  bul  was  a  part  of  it;  actually  con- 
stituted (as  mig-ht  a  priori  have  been  expected)  the 
'  adytum '  out  of  which  the  ^ibyl  delivered  the  respon- 
ses of  the  God,  whose  priestess  she  was,  and  who  [tre- 
sided  over  the  temple. 

Exactly  similar  to  the  words  procul  ....  petit  in 
our  text,  only  twice  as  widely  separated  from. each 
other,  are  the  words  "deinde  ....  dividit,"  En.  I.  199. 

§  VI. 
Altus  APOLLO. —  "Conlendit  ad  Apollinem,  cujus  tem- 
plum  situm  in  sublimi  parte  Cumarum;  ideo  ipse  Apollo, 
ALTUs:  ideo  templum  arces."  La  Cerda. 
"Arces;  erat  templum  in  montium  jugis :  hinc  Apollo, 
altus;  et  praesidet  arci,  quatenus  templum  luetur, 
et  cum  eo  urbem."     Heyne. 

No;  ALTus  has  reference,  not  to  the  high  situation 
of  the  temple,  bul  to  the  dignity  of  the  God;  Compare 
Ovid,  Metam.  III.  2S4: 

—  "Qiiaiitiisque  et  qualis  ah  rilta 
Junonc  I'xcipilur;" 

also  Metam.  Xll.  505: 

—  "(Jui  tanlus  erat,  Junonis  ut  altae 
Spem  capcret;" 


also 


"Da  veniain  coepto,  Jupiter  alle,  meo." 

Ovid.  Ars  Am.  11.  38. 


I 


"Ut  rediit  animus,  Da  cerla  piamina,  di.xit, 

Fulminis,  altoriim  rexque  paterque  Deum." 

Ovid.  Fasti,  III.  333. 

and  especially   Virgil  himsell',  Kn.  X.  875: 

"Sic  pater  ille  DiMiin  laciat,  sic  alius  Apollo." 
Delius  iNSpniAT  VATES.  —  ApoUo ;  the  vates  of  Jove, 
as  the  Sibyl  was  of  Apollo.   Compare  (En.  III.  251): 
"Quae  Phocbo  paler  oinnipotens,  mihi   Phoel)us  Apollo, 
Praedixit,  vobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima   paiido;" 

and   Lucan  (V.  93),    of   the    oracular   cavern  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi : 
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—  "Forsan  terris  inserla  regendis, 
Acre  libratuni  vacuo  quae  suslinet  orbem, 
Totius  pars  magna  Jovis,  Chrhaea  per  antra 
Exit,  et  aelherio  trahitur  connexa  Toiianti. 
Hoc  ubi  vir^ineo  conccplnm  est  pectore  immen"  &c. 

Contra  elata  mari  responpet.  —  "Respondet,  aspicitur, 
nam  contra  Athenas  est  posila."     Servius. 

"In  linis  forium  valvis  expressas  puta  Athenas, .  in 

alteris  valvis  Cretam"  &c.    Heyne. 

These  explanations  express  the  meaning  of  contra 
but  wholly  omit  that  of  respondet,  which  is,  that  the 
two  views  were  what  is  technically  called  companions, 
matches,  or  pendants,  i.  e.  similar  or  related  in  subject, 
and  of  the  same  size  and  general  appearance;  coi^^ 
responded. 

NoN  HOC  isTA  siBi  TEMPus  SPECTACULA  posciT.  —  Com- 
pare "Non  tali  auxilio"  &c.   En.  II.  521  and  Comment. 

§  VII. 

VOCAT    ALTA    IN    TEMPLA    SACERDOS.  —   "Falluut  virOS  dOCtOS 

ALTA  TEMPLA,  quae  nunc  non  sunt  ApoUinis  aedes,   sed 
antrum  Sibyllae."    Heyne. 

This  criticism  is  certainly  incorrect;  first,  because 
the  Sibyl  could  not  be  properly  said  to  call  the  Teu- 
cri  (in)  into  a  temple,  at  which  neither  she  nor  they 
had  yet  arrived  (see  ventum  erat  ad  limen,  four  verses 
later)  and  whose  doors  were  not  only  shut,  but  would 
not  open  until  after  a  certain  process  had  been  gone 
through  (v. 52);  and  secondly,  because  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  Virgil  would  have  applied  the  same  term,  templa, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  lines ,  to  two  objects  so 
wholly  dissimilar  as  the  stone  or  marble  temple  of 
Apollo  built  by  Daedalus  (posuitoue  immania  templa, 
V.  19),  and  the  cavern  of  the  Sibyl.  See  §  I.  above. 

§  VIII. 
ExcisuM  EUBOiCAE  LATus  &c.  —  The   wholc   cast  of  this 
sentence,  nay  the  very  rythm  of  the  verses,  shows  that 
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it  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Heyne  and  Wagner,  a  mere 
epexegesis  oi'  llie  preceeding  alta  templa,  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  description,  viz.  of  the  description 
of  the  ANTRUM  sibyllae  to  which  the  Teucri  accompanied 
by  the  Sibyl,  having  entered  the  alta  templa,  are  now 
approaching.  Happily  for  the  literary  credit  of  his  cost- 
ly edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil ,  Wagner  did  not  put  into 
execution  the  purpose  about  which  he  informs  us  he 
for  some  time  hesitated,  viz.  that  of  substituting  a  comma 
for' the  period  at  sacerdos,  and  thus  pressing  his  readers, 
nolenles  volentes,  into  the  adoption  of  his  and  Heyne's 
views  of  the  meaning  of  alta  templa. 

Quo  LATl  DUCUNT  ADITUS  CENTUM  OSTL\  CENTUM. "AdiTUS  ; 

|)Ula,  subterranei  meatus;  GVQr/yfQ,  ut  in  Aegypto 
ap|)ellabanlur:  hos  meatus,  statuendum  est  duxisse  ad 
unum  aliquod  penetrale,  cujus  est  limen,  v.  45,  et  fores 
V.  47,  et  ora  v.  53,  ostia  v.  SI.  Quod  si  itaque  in  in- 
teriore  anlro,  adyto,  Sibylla  valicinia  efTaretur,  remeabat 
vox  per  inlinitos  hos  canaliculos  sen  spiramina  et  exitus, 
quae  res  ad  religiosum  horrorem  valde  accommodata 
esse  debuit."     Heyne. 

To  tliis  view  of  Heyne,  viz.  that  the  centum  aditus 
are  numerous  subterranean  passages  leading  to  nu- 
merous doors  (ostl\  centum)  which  opened  directly 
into  the  'adytum'  or  interior  part  of  the  cavern,  at  the 
'limen'  of  one  of  which  doors  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  are 
described  as  arriving  in  the  words  ventum  erat  ad  limen 
(v.  45),  there  seems  to  me  to  be  these  strong  objections  ; 
Qrst,  that  the  poet  was  bound  in  common  propriety  to 
have  furnished  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  with  light,  when 
he  placed  them  thus  together  at  the  further  and  closed 
end  of  a  subterraneous  passage.  Secondly,  that  we 
are  informed  at  v.  40,  that  the  inquirers  heard  the  re- 
sponses issuing  through  centum  aditus,  ostia  centum, 
whereas,  if  Heyne's  interpretation  be  correct,  they 
reached  Eneas  through  only  one  ostium,  and  no 
aditus.    Thirdly,   lliaf  aditus  i>   not   '  mealu> '  (whether 
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subterranean  or  above  ground),  but  the  approach  to  a 
place,  through  a  'meatus',  door,  gate,  or  other  opening: 
the  access  afforded  by  a  road,  passage  or  opening,  not 
the  road,    passage,   or  opening,  itself.    Compare :    "Quo 
neque  sit  ventis  adilus,"  Georg.  IV.  9.  "Rumpunt  aditus," 
En.  II.  494;   not   break  the   door  or  road,   or  opening, 
but  a  passage  through  it;  force  an  entrance;  burst  in. 
Also  (Cic.  de  Oratore  I.  204):   "Sic  ego  intelligo,  si  in 
haec,   quae  patefecit  oralione  sua  Crassus ,   intrare  vo- 
lueritis,  facillime  vos  ad  ea,    quae  cupitis,    perventuros 
ab  hoc  aditu  januaque  patefacla;"  i.  e.  by  the  passage 
through   this   opened  door.    And    so   in    our   text,    into 
rvhich   there   is   access   through   a  hundred  wide  doors; 
as   if  Virgil    had    written,    'in    quod    itur   per   centum 
ostialala'.    Compare,  exactly  parallel  (Ammian.  XVII.  4): 
"Urbem  (Thebas  sciz.) portarum  centum  quon- 
dam adilibus  celebrem;"  celebrated  for  its  hundred  en- 
trances  through   a   hundred  gates.     Even    Servius    and 
La   Cerda   seem    to    have   been    of  this   opinion:    "Non 
sine  causa  et  aditus  dixit  et  ostia  :    nam  Vitruvius,  qui 
de  Architeclonica  scripsit,    ostium    dicit  per  quod  ab 
aliquo  arcemur  ingressu,  ab  ostando  dictum:    adilum 
ab  adeundo,  per  quem  ingredimur."    Servius.    "Anrrus, 
ostia;    non  est  tautologia,   ut  multi  volunt,  sed  elegans 
opposiiio  vocum.  Nulla  in  Virgilio  tautologia."  La  Cerda; 
who   then   goes  on  to  quote  Servius  as  above.     In  the 
following   line    we    have   the    exactly   similar  structure, 
TOTiDEM  VOCES  RESPONSA  siBYLLAE :  RESPONSA  bciug  the  ex- 
planation   of  VOCES,    as    in    our  text  ostia  is  of  aditus. 
Compare  En.  XI.  525: 

"Ang-ustaeque  ferunl  fauces  aditusque  raalig-ni;" 

where  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  p}lace  was  approached 
through  narrow  gorges  anb  other  di/J'iculf  passages,  but 
that  the  approach  to  the  place  being  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  was  on  that  account  difficult.  See  §  V  above. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
view  which  some  commentators  (amongst  others  Siipfle- 
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and  Ladewig)  have  taken  of  the  CE^TUM  ostia,  viz.  that 
by  one  of  these  ostia  only  the  cave  communicated  with 
the  temple,  while  by  the  others  it  communicated  with 
the  exterior,  i.  e.  with  the  open  country.  Not  only  had 
such  a  structure  of  the  Sibyl's  cell  been  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  myster^^  and  sanctity  so  indispensable 
to  an  oracle,  but  we  are  told  expressly,  vv.  SI,  82, 
that  the  answer  toEneas's  question  was  returned  through 
all  the  doors.  Can  any  sane  man  believe  that  this 
answer,  returned  through  all  the  doors,  was  conveyed 
to  Eneas  through  only  one,  and  through  the  remainder 
carried  out  quite  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  holy 
place,  and  published  to  the  whole  world? 

§  IX. 
Ventum  erat  ad  LiMEiN.  —  "Quod  sane  non  potuit  esse 
centum  ostiorum,  sed  tanlum  unius. "  Heyne. 
The  continuation  or  sequel  of  the  error  pointed  out  in 
§  VIII  above.  Limen  is  the  threshold  neither  of  centum 
OSTIA  nor  of  "unum  ostium",  but  of  antrum;  to  which 
it  refers  past  the  two  immediately  preceding  lines,  which 
being  merely  descriptive  of  antrum,  may  be  regarded 
as  parenthetic;  as  if  Virgil  had  said: 

EXCISCM    EUBOICAE    LATUS    INGENS    RUPIS    I.N    A.NTRUM. 
VENTUM    ERAT    AD    LIMEN. 

See  Comments  En.  I.  4;  III.  571 ;  V.  522  (§.  II.),  659; 
VI.  S3,  431,  739.  Accordingly  while  Eneas  stands  here 
AD  LIMEN,  or  as  expressed  in  vers.  47,  ante  fores,  the 
CENTUM  OSTIA  fly  opcu ,  and  he  hears  the  responses 
issuing  out  through  them  and  then  borne  through  the 
open  air  (per  auras)  to  where  he  is  standing  'sub 
dio',  within  the  temple,  imov^  or  sacred  enclosure  of 
Apollo.    See  §  I  above. 
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52. 

NEQUE  ENIM   ANTE  DEHISCENT 
ATTONITAE  MAGNA   ORA  DOMUS 


"Attonitae:  sUipendae,  non  stupenlis.  Erj^o,  facienlis 
allonilos."  Servius,  I'ollowed  by  H.  Stephens,  La  Cerda 
and  all  the  older  eommenlalors. 

"Der  von  des  GoUes  Gewalt  erschiitlerlen  Kluri."  Vosh, 
Randglossen.  '  Y.ii'"  ■  o.i 

"Ul.  rei  inanimatae  Iribualiir  sensu^  idem,  qui  est  in  liSi 
qui  repenle  revelli  fores  audiunt.     ("Hoc   probo,    ut  in 

re  magna  el  horrenda."    Wagner.) Scilicel  de- 

beljal  esse  attonito  tibi  propter  fores,  ubi  revellen- 
tur;  Iransfertur  doctius  epilheton  ad  fores."    Heyne. 

No,  jusl  the  contrary;  attonitae  is  applied  strictly 
and  specially  to  the  domus,  which  being  'attonita',  will 
not,  or  cannot,  open  its  mouth;  remains  with  closed 
mouth,  like  a  man  who  is  so  astounded  that  he  cannot 
speak.  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation,  is  shown, 
first,  by  the  more  appropriate  sense  thus  obtained.  Se- 
condly, by  the  terms  dehiscent  (compare  En.  III.  314} 
and  ORA,  plainly  personifying-  the  domus.  Thirdly,  by  the 
peculiar  and  proper  force  of  the  word  '  attonitus ',  which 
is  to  he  so  astounded  as  to  he  deprived  of  the  potver 
of  speech  and  motion.  Compare  "Attonitis  inhians 
animis."  En.  VII.  814.  "Attonitis  haesere  animis." 
En.  V.  529.  "Huic  me  operi  attonitum  clara  lux 
oppressit."  Apul.  Met.  IV.  22;  and  Ilildebrand  ad  Apul. 
Met.  XL  14:  "Attonitus  enim,  quaqua  significatione 
usurpatur,  semper  primariam  habet  stupendi  notio- 
nem  de  eo,  qui  ita  quasi  delixus  in  re  vel  conspicienda 
vel  perficienda  est,  ul  discedere  ab  ea  nequeal."  And 
fourthly,  by  the  use  which  the  Italians  still  make  of 
the  word  in  this  precise  sense: 
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"Ei  fii ;  siccome  immobile. 
Palo  il  moital  sospiro, 
Stette  la  spoglia  immcmore 
Orba  di  tanlo  spire, 
Cosi  pcrcossa,  attonita 
La  terra  al  minzio   sta." 

Manzoni,  II  cinque  Maggio. 

Compare  the  application    of  the  term   by  Valcr.  Flaccus 
(I.  43)  lo  a  table  at  which  a  murder  was  commilled: 

■  ,;    ),"Hiinc  ferus  Aeeles,  Srythiam  Phasinque  rigentem 
1^         .    Qui  colit,  (heu  magni  Solis  pudor!)  hospita  vina 
Inter,  et  attonilae  maclat  solemnia  mensae." 

[Tlie  actual  junction  byLucan  of 'tacuere'  to  'attonitae 
domus'  in  the  following-  passage  (which  I  have  acci- 
dentally met  since  the  above  Comment  was  written) 
proves  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  meaning  of  atto- 
nitae DEHISCENT  in  our  text  is  precisely  that  which 
I  have  declared  il  lo  be : 

—  "Sic  fiinere  priino 
Attonitae  tacuero   domns,  cum  corpora  nondum 
Conclamata  jacent,"  — 

LucAN.  n.  21.]'f' 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  !i(li|fn>'' 

69. 

TUM    PHOEBO    ET    TIUVIAE    SOLIDO    UE    MARMORE    TKMIT.A 
INSTITUAM 


W  agner  prefers  't  em  plum',  the  reading  of  the  Medi- 
cean;  and,  never  at  a  loss  to  assign  an  unworthy  origin 
to  a  good  reading,  considers  the  reading  templa  lo  have 
arisen  from  the  form  (t  e  m  p  1  u~)  in  which  'tempi  u  m  ' 
is  found  written  in  the  Mcdicean.  I  prefer  tf.mpla  (in 
the  sense  of  a  single  temple;  as 

"Temp  la  dci  saxo  venerabar  slrucla  veluslo." 

En.  III.  S4. 

—  "Tcucros  vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos."         " 

Fyn.   VI.  41. 
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"Ullus  avos  Trojae,  lorn  pi  a  et  lemtirala  Minervae." 

En.    n.  841. 

"Ipse  tibi  ad  tiia  temp  la  feram  solemnia  dona." 

En.  IX.  626; 

and,  precisely  parallel: 

"Aurea  tunc  mediis  urbis  tibi  temp  la  dicabo 
Collibus." 

Stat.  Theb.  II.  728), 

first,  because  the  plural  is  more  dignified  than  the  sin- 
gular. Secondly,  because  it  is  adopted  by  Pierius, 
although  at  the  same  lime  informing  us  that  he  found 
'templum'  both  in  the  Rom.  and  the  Longobard. 
Thirdly,  because  I  have  myself  found  templa  not  only  in 
the  only  three  MSS.  I  have  personally  examined,  viz.  the 
two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  but  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of 
1475,  Dan.  Heinsius ,  Bersmann,  both  the  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  La  Cerda.  Fourthly  because, 
as  appears  from  Maitlaire,  templa  is  the  reading  both 
of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  of  the  Milan  of  1474. 

Nich.  Heinsius,  as  usual  preferring  (with  Wag- 
ner) the  authority  of  the  Medicean  to  all  other,  has 
'  templum  '. 


77. 

AT  PHOEBI  NONDUM  PATIENS  IMMANIS  IN    ANTRO 
BACCHATUR  VATES  MAGNUM  SI  PECTORE   POSSIT 
EXCUSSISSE  DEUM  TANTO  MAGIS  ILLE  FATIGAT 
OS  RABIDUM  FERA   CORDA  DOMANS  FINGITQUE  PREMENDO 


FiNGiTQUE  PREMENDO.  —  "  Dura  prius  argilla,  cera, 
digitis  premitur,  subigitur  et  fingitur  atque  ita  ad  for- 
mam  componitur."  Peerlkamp. 

Altogether  erroneous;  first,  because  Sibylla  was 
not  patient  and  plastic  like  potter's  clay,  or  wax,  but 
resistant  and  rebelUous;  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
perfectly  plain,  from  vv.  100,  101,    and  102,    that  the 
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image  is  that  ol'  a  wild  horse  undergoing-  the  manege; 
and  so,  correclly,  the  oilier  commenlalors. 


83. 

0  TANDEM  MACNIS  PELAGI  DEFUNCTE  PERICLIS 
SEP  TERRA E   (IRAVIORA   MANENT  IN  REGNA    I.AVINI 
PARDANIDAE   VENIENT  MITTE   HANC  DE   PECTORK   (IJRWl 
SED  NGN  ET  VENISSE  VOLENT 


Ihe  words  sed  terrae  graviora  manent  (as  wholly 
parenthetic  as  mitte  hanc  de  pectore  curam  in  the  next 
line,  and  "non  indebita  posco  regna  meis  fatis,"  vers.  66) 
express  an  idea  suggested  by  thejusl  preceding  pelagi, 
but  not  forming-  a  part  of  the  current  thought,  which 
passes  from  periclis  to  in  regna  lavini  dardanidae  ve- 
NiENT,  The  period  at  manent,  which  I  find  in  all  the  edi- 
tions down  to  Ladewig,  should  therefore  be  removed,  as 
splitting-  the  body  into  two  exactly  in  the  middle,  leaving 
the  head  and  shoulders  on  the  left  hand ,  and  the  tail 
on  the  right;  i.  e.  leaving  on  the  left  hand,  0  thou 
who  hast  gone  through  the  sea's  great  perils,  but  land's 
greater  perils  yet  await  thee ;  and  leaving  on  the  right 
hand.  The  Dardanidae  shall  come  into  the  Lavinian 
realms.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  complete 
misunderstanding  and  consequent  misrepresentation  of 
our  author  than  the  ignorance  manifested  by  Virgil's 
best  commenlalors  of  this,  Ihe  usual,  structure  of  his 
sentences.  See  Comments  Fm.  /.  4:  111.611:  V.  522 
(§11),  659;   VI.  730. 

Terrae.  —  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  this,  which 
I  have  myself  found  in  the  Leipzig  MS.  No.  36.  is  the 
correct  reading.  I  have  examined  only  two  other  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Leipzig  No.  35,  and 
the    Dresden.      The    former    has    'terra',    th^    latter 
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'terris'.  In  the  Dresden  copy  of  the  Modena  Edition 
Ihe  'a'  of  'terra'  has  been  altered  into  'se'  by  the 
same  ancient  hand  which  has  made  numerous  glosses 
and  corrections  through  the  whole  of  the  volume. 
Nicholas  Heinsius  also  has  adopted  terrae  in  place  ot 
the  'terra'  of  Daniel  Heinsius. 


90. 

NEC    TEUCRIS    ADDITA    JUNO 
LSOUAM    ABERIT 


Compare  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  Act  IV,  where  Eli- 
zabeth, speaking  of  Mary,  says: 

"Sie  isl  die  Furie  meiiies  Lebens;  mir 
Ein  Plagegeist,  vom  Schicksal  angeheftet." 

This  sense  is  however  solely  derivable  from  the  con- 
text, not  at  all  contained  in  addita,  a  word  employed 
indifTerently  whether  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is  good  or  bad: 

"Salve,  vera  Jovis  proles,  deciis  addite  divis." 

En.   nil  301; 

which  single  instance  is  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  the 
incorrectness  of  the  whole  of  Heyne's  disputation  on 
the  passage,  and  how  erroneously  the  addita  of  our  text 
is  rendered  by  Macrobius,  "affixa,  et  per  hoc  infesta," 
and  by  Servius ,  "inimica."  Compare  Statins,  Theb. 
I.  22: 

—  "Tuque  o  Latiae  decus  addite  famae." 
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167. 

ET    LITDO    rUGNAS    INSIGMS    OBIBAT    ET    HASTA 


VoJker,  der  kiihne  Spielmann,  also  genaniU  well  er 
fiedeln  konnte  iind  fechten  mil  gleicher  Meisterschaft." 
Kriemhilde's  Rache,  von  Alfred  Reumont. 


186. 

SIC    ORE    PRECATUR 


Pierius  says:  "In  Rom.  cod.  legere  esl  'voce',  in 
Longobardico,  ore."  Either  reading  affording  an  equally 
good  sense,  I  have  adopted  ore,  which  I  have  myself 
found  in  the  Leipzig  No.  36.  The  following  is  Ser- 
vius's  opinion  of  the  third  reading  'forte':  "Vacat 
'forte';  et  est  versus  de  his,  qui  tibicines  vocan- 
tur,    quibus   additur   aliquid   ad    solam   metri  sustenta- 

lionem Nee  enim  possumus  intelligere  eum  for- 

tuitu  rogasse."  This  opinion,  instead  of  preventing 
Wagner  from  ousting  out  of  the  Heynian  text  the  ex- 
cellent reading  'voce'  and  substituting  for  it  the  un- 
meaning, and  worse  than  unmeaning,  'forte',  has 
been  used  by  him  as  a  means  of  bastardising  the 
ousted  reading-:  "Apparet  hoc  Servii  judicium  causam 
aliis  exstitisse,  ut  experirentur,  qua  ratione  emendarenl 
versuni;  hinc  alii  ore,  alii  'voce' substiluerunt."  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pierius  (quo- 
ted above)  that  these  readings  emanate  from  MSS.  of 
equal  authority  with  Servius  himself. 

I  hnd  either  ore  or  'voce'  in  H.  Stephens,  the 
Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  La  Cerda,  Bersmann,  Burmann, 
Nich.  Heinsius  and  Brunck.  'Forte'  is  the  reading 
of  the  Medicean  (see  Fogginij.  and  on  the  authority  of 
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Ihat  MS.  and  of  its  recog:nition  in  the  very  severe  cri- 
ticism of  Servius  quoted  above ,  has  been  adopted  by 
Wagner ,  Forbiger  and  several  other  modern  commen- 
tators. I  have  myself  also  found  it  in  the  Modena  Ed, 
of  1475  and  the  only  two  MSS.  (excepting  the  Leipzig 
No.  36)  which  I  have  examined  respecting  the  passage, 
viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  and  the  Dresden.  It  is  also  the 
reading  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  and  of  Rob.  Stephens. 


202. 

TOLLUNT  SE  CELERES  LIQUIDUMQUE  PER  AERA  LAPSAE 
SEDIBUS  OPTATIS  GEMINAE  SUPER  ARBORE  SIDUNT 
DISCOLOR  UNDE  AURI  PER  RAMOS  AURA  REFULSIT 


Geminae,  and  not  'gem  in  a',  is  the  correct  reading; 
first,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  custom  thus  to 
repeat  his  subject  just  before  the  verb ;  see  Comm.  En. 
I.  504.  Secondly,  because  the  repetition  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  word  geminae  places  the  picture  of  the  two 
birds  perched  on  the  tree,  vividly  before  the  eyes. 
Thirdly,  because  the  double  nature  of  the  tree  is  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  following  line.  Fourthly,  be- 
cause on  every  one  of  the  forty  other  occasions  on 
which  Virgil  uses  this  word,  it  means,  not  of  two  diffe- 
rent natures,  but  twi?is,  (wo  in  number.  Thus  "geminum 
solem"  (En.  IV.  470)  is  two  suns ;  "geminum  honorem" 
(En.  V.  365)  two  prizes;  "geminam  prolem"  (En.  I. 
278)  two  offsprings,  two  children;  "gemino  muro"  (En. 
III.  535)  two  walls ;  &c.  &c.  Fifthly,  because  the  words 
'  gemina  arbore',  where  they  occur  in  Statius,  Theh. 
X.   841: 

—  "Gemina  latus  arbore  clusus 
Aerium  sibi  porlat  iter," 

mean ,  not  one  tree  of  two  different  natures ,  but  two 
distinct  trees;   viz.    the    pair   of  trees,    which  form  the 
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two  upright  sides  or  poles  of  a  ladder.  Sixthly,  be- 
cause Pierius  informs  us,  "In  Long^obardico  geminae  le- 
gitur,  ut  sit  de  columbis."  Seventhly,  I  find  in  the 
Dresden  copy  of  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475  geminae 
written  in ,  in  the  same  ancient  hand  I  have  before 
spoken  of,  over  'gemina',  the  reading-  of  the  Edition. 
Eighlhiy,  because  we  are  informed  by  Maittaire  that  ge- 
minae is  the  reading  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472.  Ninthly, 
because  I  have  myself  found  geminae  in  the  Leipzig 
MS.  No.  36;  also  in  Burmann  and  La  Cerda,  who  de- 
fend the  reading  in  their  notes;  also  in  Brunck.  The 
other  Leipzig  MS.  (No.  35)  has  'gemina';  and  the 
Dresden,  'g-emina  sub'. 


214. 

PRINCIPIO    riNGUEM    TAEDIS    ET    ROBORE    SECTO 
INGENTEM    STRUXERE    PYRAM 

1  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield  that  this  passage  is  to 
be  thus  punctuated : 

PRINCIPIO,    PINGUEM    TAEDIS,    ET    ROBOHE    SECTO 
INGENTEM,    STKUXERE    PYRAM. 

Sec  Comment  En.  IV.  504. 


242. 

UNDE  LOCUM  GRAII  DIXERUNT  NOMINE  AVERNUM 
QUATUOR  HIC  PRIMUM  NIGRANTES  TERGA  JUVENCOS 
CONSTITUIT  FRONTIQUE  INVERGIT  VINA   SACERUOS 
ET  SUMMAS  CARPENS  MEDIA  INTER  CORNUA  SETAS 
IGNIBUS  IMPONIT  SACRIS  LIBAMINA  PRIMA 


Ihe  first  of  these  verses  has  been  marked  with  a 
stigma  as  spurious  by  most  of  the  modern  editors,  and 
summarily  ejected  out  of  the  text  by  others  (ex.  gr. 
by  Brunck  and  Wagner).     I   think   however   that   it  is 
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genuine;  lirsl  and  principally,  because  it  is  according 
to  Virgil's  usual  habit  thus  to  explain  the  origin  of 
names  of  places;  compare  En.  I.  113  and  536;  JIL 
702;  V.  718;  VI.  234  and  381 ;  VII.  1;  &c.  &c.  Se- 
condly, because  Pierius  (see  below)  found  it  in  all 
the  MSS,  examined  by  him.  Thirdly,  because  I  have 
myself  found  it  in  the  following:  the  Gudian,  the  Dres- 
den, No.  36  of  the  Leipzig,  No.  56  of  the  Golha,  and 
the  Petrarchian;  also  in  Nos.  113  and  115  of  the  Vienna 
MSS.,  in  which  two  latter,  however,  it  has  been  written 
in,  in  a  later  hand.  The  verse  is  entirely  absent  from 
the  Leipzig  No.  35. 

AvERNUM.  —  I  have  myself  found  this  reading  in  the 
Dresden,  No.  36  of  the  Leipzig,  the  Petrarchian,  and 
Nos.  113  and  115  of  the  Vienna  (see  above).  Bottari 
informs  us  that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Roman,  and 
Pierius  says  expressly:  "Inolevit  his  temporibus  con- 
suetudo,  ut  'Aornum'  scribalur  eliam  a  litteratis  viris. 
Sed  enim  in  anliquis  codicibus  omnibus,  quotquot  habui, 
AVERNUM  notatum  observavi."  I  find  avernum  also  in  the 
Modena  Edition  of  1475.  'Aornon',  the  reading  of 
Daniel  Heinsius,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  MS. ;  'Aor- 
num', the  reading  of  Nicholas  Heinsius,  I  have  found 
only  in  the  Gudian. 

Hic.  —  That  it  was  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the 
lake  of  Avernus,  appears  from  Livy,  XXIV.  12  (of  Hanni- 
bal): "Cum  cetero  exercitu  ad  lacum  Averni  per  speciem 
sacrificandi,  re  ipsa  ut  tentaret  Puteolos,  quodque  ibi 
praesidii  erat,  descendit." 

LiBAMiNA  PRIMA.  —  Compare  Statins,  Theb.   VI.  193: 

"Al  genitor,  sceplrique  decus,  cullusque  Tonanlis 
Injicit  ipse  rogis,  ierg-oque  et  pectore  fusam 
Caesariem  ferro  minuit,  seclisque  jacentis 
Obiiubit  tenuia  ora  comis,  ac  talia  fletu 
Verba  pio  miscens :  Alio  tibi,  perfide,  pacto, 
Juppiter,  hunc  crinem  voli  reus  ante  dicaraiii, 
Si  pariler  virides  nati  lib  a  re  dedisses 
Ad  tiia  templa  geiias;" 
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and  Slalius,  Tlieb.  II.  253: 

—  "Hie  more  parentum 
lasides,  thalamis  ubi  casta  adolesceret  aetas, 
Virgineas  lib  a  re  comas,  primosque  solebant 
Excusare  toros." 


260. 

INVADE   VIAM 


/w-vadere  viam'  (exactly  the  opposite  of  V-vadere 
viam ',  En.  II.  731;  and  see  Comni.  En.  II.  458)  is  to 
enter  upon  a  journey,  set  out. 


269. 

PERQUE  DOMOS  DITIS  VACUAS  ET  INANIA  REGNA 
QUALE   PER  INCERTAM  LUNAM  SUB  LUCE  MALIGNA 
EST  ITER  IN  SILVIS  UBI  CAELUM  CONDIDIT  UMBRA 
JUPITER  ET  REBUS  NOX  ABSTULIT  ATRA  COLOREM 
VESTIBULUM  ANTE  IPSUM  PRIMISQUE  IN  FAUCIBUS  ORCI 
LUCTUS  ET  ULTRICES  POSUERE   CUBILIA  CURAE 

"0  ye  interminable,  g-loomy  realms 
Of  swimming:  shadows  and  enormous  shapes." 

Byron,  Cain,  II.  2. 

Incertam  LUNAM.  —   "Nubilo  caclo."  Heyne. 
"Cujus    lux    nubibus    ineerta    el   dubia   reddilur,    quae 
mode  splendet,  modo  nubiljus  obscuratur."  Forbiger. 

No:  first,  because  without  some  limitative  or  quali- 
fying adjunct  the  general  and  indefinite  term  incertam 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  special  sense,  the  supposed 
parallel,  "incertos  caeca  caligine  soles "  (En.  III.  203), 
not  being-  parallel  at  all,  in  as  much  as  in  that  passage 
'soles'  means,  not  suns,  but  daijs,  and  'incertos',  not 
clouded,  but,  as  determined  by  the  adjunct  'caeca  ca- 
ligine',  literally  uncertain,  i.  e.  uncertain  whether  days 
or  nifjhts.     And  secondly.    Ijecause  the  light  by  which 
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Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  were  walking,  was,  not  sometimes 
bright  and  sure,  and  sometimes  dim,  but  always  dim 
and  unsure. 

I  therefore  understand  incertam  in  our  text  to  be 
used  in  its  ordinary  general  sense  of  uncertain,  unsure, 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  to  express  generally  the 
cliaracter  of  the  moon,  or  moonlight,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  sun,  or  daylight.     Compare: 

"But  westering-  Sol  bids  us  make  haste, 
And  not  our  precious  minutes  waste 
In  too  contemplative  a  gaze 
On  various  Nature's  wondrous  ways, 
When  on  night  quarters  we  should  think 
And  something-  get  to  eat  and  drink; 
And  hints  that  though  his  sister  Di 
May  do  for  lovers  to  swear  by, 
She  's  not  to  be  depended  on 
By  two  who,  by  themselves  alone, 
Travel  on  foot  a  land  unknown." 

My  Journey,  My  Book,  Dresden,  1853. 

Our  author  having  thus,  according  to  his  usual  custom 
(see  Comments  En.  I.  4S,  500;  V.  157,  and  323,  §  III), 
commenced  with  the  general  statement  ouale  per  in- 
certam LUNAM,  proceeds  inmediately  to  limit  and  define, 
informing  us  in  the  words  sub  luce  maligna  est  iter  in 
siLvis  that  the  moonlight  of  which  he  speaks  is  not 
such  light  as  the  moon  shows  in  the  open  country,  but 
the  insufficient,  unfavorable  light  (maligna)  which  she 
affords  to  travellers  in  a  wood.  To  Servius's  reading, 
'inceptam,'  I  object,  first,  with  the  editors  and  com- 
mentators, that  the  MS.  authority  on  which  it  rests 
(and  for  which  see  the  notes  of  Nich.  Heinsius  and 
Burmann)  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Medicean, 
and  Vatican  Fragment,  both  of  which  read  incertam; 
and  secondly,  that  travellers  by  night  in  a  wood  during 
the  new  moon,  have  not  even  so  much  as  the  dim 
light  which  Virgil  allows  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl,  but  are 
in  lolal  darkness. 
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Of  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined,  I  have  found  incertam  in  two  (viz. 
the  two  Leipzig),  'i n  co  e  p  ta m'  in  one  (viz.  the  Dresden). 

I  should  therefore  myself,  in  my  Six  Phoio<jraphs 
of  the  Heroic  Times,  have  interpreted  this  passage,  not, 
according  to  the  reading  of  Servius, 

By  Ihe  crescent  moon's  twilighl, 
but,  according  to  that  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  and  Me- 
dicean, 

By  the  moon's  unsure  twilight, 

The  '  luna '  spoken  of  here,  as  well  as  at  vers,  454, 
being  plainly  the  material  moon,  not  the  Goddess  Luna, 
the  word  in  both  places  should  be  spelled  with  a  small 
initial  letter,  not,  as  most  unaccountably  both  by  Heyne 
and  Wagner  (by  the  latter  even  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.), 
with  a  capital. 

Vestibulum  ante  ii'suM  &c.  —  Compare  (En.  VII.  177) : 
"Quin  etiam  veterum  effigies  ex  ordino  avorum 
Antiqua  e  cedro;  Italusque,  paterquc  Sabinus 
Vitisator,  curvam  servans  sub  imagine  falccm, 
Satnruusque  senex,  .laniqin'  lufronlis  imago 
Vestibule  astabant.'' 


282. 

IN    MEDIO    RAMOS    ANNOSAOUE    BRACmA    PANDIT 
ULMDS    OPACA    INGENS    OUAM    SEDEM    SOMNIA    VDLGO 
VANA    TENEP.E    lEPvUNT    FOLUSOUE    SLB    OMNIBUS    HAEPiENT 


SoMNiA  —  must  be  understood  to    be    in    Ihe    form    of 
birds;    compare  Silius  Italicus,  XIH.  595: 

"Dexlra  vasta  comas  nemorosaque  brachia  fundil 
Taxus,  Cocyli  rigua  Irondosior  unda. 
Hie  dirae  volucrcs,  pastusquc  cadaverc  vullui, 
El  niultus  bubo,  ac  sparsis  slrix  sanguine  pennis, 
[larpyiaequc  fovcnt  nidos,  alquc  omnibus  haercnl 
Condensao  ioliis:  saevit  stridoribus  arbor." 
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300. 

STANT    LUMINA   FLAMMA 
SORDIDUS    EX    HUMERIS    NODO    DEPENDET    AMICTUS 

■'Flamma  slat  (est)  in  ociilis."     Heyne-. 

No;  the  meaning-  is  infinitely  stronger;  his  eyes  are 

a  mass  of  fire.     Compare : 

—  "Jam  pulvere  caelum 

Stare  vident;" 

En.  X.  407. 

the  sky  is  thick  rvith  dust;   is   one   cloud  of  dust,   one 
mass  of  dust. 

"Vides  ut  alia  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte;" 

HoR.  Carm.  I.  9.  1. 

how  Soracte  is  one  mass  of  deep,  white  snow. 

"Verbreitete  das  Geriicht,  Wien  stehe  in  Flammen." 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Nov.  1.  1848;  not  (as  Heyne's  inter- 
pretation of  our  text  would  lead  us  to  understand  the 
words)  there  were  flames  in  Vienna,  but  Vienna  7vas  on 
fire,  was  one  mass  of  fire. 

With  this  idea  of  fulness  or  quantity,  is  combined, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  primary  idea  of  the  term,  viz. 
that  of  immobility;  compare: 

"Sunt  avidae  volucrcs,  non   quae  Phineia  mensis 
Gullura  fraudabant,  sed  genus  inde  trahunt: 
Grande  caput,  stantes  oculi,  rostra  apta  rapinae." 

Ovid.  Fadi,   VI.  131. 

"Stat  nunquam  facics."  — 

LucAN.  V.  214. 

I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  flamma,  the  corrected  read- 
ing of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini),  and  the  reading  of 
the  Modena  Edition  of  1475,  the  two  Stephenses,  Dan. 
Heinsius,  Bersmann,  La  Cerda,  and  the  Paris  Edition 
of  1600,  is  correct.  Nich.  Heinsius's  note  (in  Burmann) 
in    support   of  flamma,   is  richer  and  fuller  than  Nich. 
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Heinsius's  notes  usually  are;  il  is  therefore  the  more 
surprising  that  his  own  edition  (at  least  that  of  Utrecht 
1704,  the  only  one  to  which  I  have  access  at  present) 
has  'flammae',  which  reading  I  have  found  in  the 
four  only  MSS.  I  have  myself  personally  examined,  viz. 
the  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig-. 

NoDO.  —  Tied,  in  a  slovenly  manner,  /.v  a  knot  over 
his  shoulder;  not  fastened  with  a  clasp  or  button,  as 
usual  with  those  wlio  were  careful  about  their  personal 
appearance.     See  Comment  En.  I.  318. 


429. 

ABSTULIT    ATRA    DIES    ET    FUNERE    MERSIT    ACERBO 


oee  Muret.    Var.  Led.  Select,    (a  Kraft,  Lipsiae,   1830) 
Lib.  XIII.  c.  2. 


431. 

NEC    VERO    HAE    SINE    SORTE    DATAE    SINE    JUDICE    SEDES 
OUAESITOR    MINOS    URNAM    MOVET    ILLE    SILENTUM 
CONCILIUMOUE    VOCAT    VITASQUE    ET    CRIMINA  DISCIT 


1.  hese  three  wholly  and  plainly  parenthetic  lines  afford 
a  good  instance  of  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Vir- 
gil's style  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  so  frequently 
elsewhere  to  call  the  reader's  attention;  see  Comments 
En.  I.  4;  III.  571;  IV.  484;  V.  522  (§11.)  and  659; 
VI  83,  739. 
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438. 

FATA    OBSTANT    TRISTIQUE    PALUS    INAMABILIS    UNDA 
ALLIGAT 


Ms.  authority  is  nearly  equally  divided  (see  Heyne, 
V.  L.J  between  the  two  readings  fata  obstant  and 
'Fas  ob Stat'.  I  prefer  fata  obstant;  first  and  prin- 
cipally because  Virgil,  although  elsewhere  using  the 
word  '  fas '  twenty  two  times,  has  never  even  so  much 
as  once  used  it  ViS  forbidding,  proiiihitincj ,  or  opposing; 
always  on  the  contrary  in  the  sense  of  permitting.  Se- 
condly, because  he  uses  the  precise  expression  "fata 
obstant,"  En.  IV.  440.  Thirdly,  because  the  verse  of 
the  Medicean  containing-  the  reading  'Fas  obstat',  is 
in  other  parts  manifestly  incorrect,  and  is  besides 
marked  with  stigmas  (see  Foggini).  Fourthly,  because 
Pierius,  although  informing  us  that  the  Roman  MS,  and 
Servius  both  have  'Fas',  himself  cites  and  adopts  the 
reading  received  in  his  time,  fata  obstant.  Fifthly, 
because,  having  myself  personally  examined  only  three 
Virgilian  MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  I  have  in  two 
of  them,  viz.  the  Dresden  and  No.  35  of  the  Leipzig, 
found  fata  obstant,  and  in  the  third,  viz.  No.  36  of  the 
Leipzig,  'fatum  obstat'.  Sixthly,  because  in  the 
Dresden  MS.  of  Servius  I  have  found  fata  obstant, 
which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475, 
Bersmann,  the  two  Stephenses,  Fabricius,  the  Paris  Ed. 
of  1600,  Daniel  Heinsius  and  La  Cerda. 

Inamabilis  —  is  to  be  preferred  to  'innabilis'; 
first,  on  account  of  the  more  poetic  sense.  Secondly, 
because  it  is  the  only  reading  recognised  either  by 
Servius,  or  Donatus,  or  Pomponius  Sabinus.  Thirdly, 
because    Pierius    testifies    thus    strongly    in    its    favor: 

"Inamabilis  unda sunt  et  qui  legant  'innabilis', 

a  No,   nas;    quod    in   veleribus    exemplaribus    non  me- 
mini  me  legere."    Fourthly,  on  account  of  the  parallels 
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adduced  by  N.  Heinsius  in  his  note  (see  Biirmann). 
'Innabilis'  however  is  nol  wholly  without  authority. 
I  have  myself  found  it  in  the  two  Dresden  MSS. ,  viz. 
both  in  the  Virgil  and  in  the  Servius,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  both  by  Bersmann  (who  however  informs  us 
that  his  MS.  reads  inamabilis)  and  by  La  Cerda ,  who 
has  not  been  able  to  adduce  any  sufficient  argument 
in  its  favor. 


447. 

niS    LAODAMIA 
IT    COMES    ET    JUVENIS    QUONDAM    NUNC   FEMINA    CAENEUS 
RURSUS    ET    IN    VETEREM    FATO    REVOLUTA    FIGURAM 


1  have  found  caeneus  in  all  the  MSS,  which  I  have 
myself  personally  examined,  viz.  the  Petrarchian,  the 
Gudian ,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig;  and  it  is 
certain  from  the  silence  both  of  Pierius  and  Heinsius 
that  neither  of  those  diligent  investigators  found  any 
other  reading.  The  meaning  afforded  by  this  reading 
seems  to  me  nol  only  unobjectionable,  but  excellent: 
here  was  also  the  youth  Ceneiis  restored  to  his  primi- 
tive female  sex.  Those  critics  who,  objecting  willi  Hrnnck, 
Heyne,  Peerlkamp,  Jahn  and  Lndewig  to  the  ap|»lication 
of  the  feminine  predicate  revoluta  to  the  masculine 
noun  caeneus,  substilule  Caen  is  for  caeneus,  not  only 
substitute  a  purely  conjectural  rending  for  one  in  which 
the  MSS.  are  unanimous,  but  deprive  the  [»assage  of 
its  whole  pith  and  marrow,  which  consists  in  this  very 
application  of  the  feminine  adjective  to  the  masculine 
name  formerly  owned  by  the  now  remctamorf)hosed 
female ,  and  in  placing  this  remctamorphosed  female 
(the  quondam  juvenis  caeneus),  under  her  nuisculine 
name,  in  the  company  of  the  other  females  enumerated. 
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I  find  CAENEUS  also  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and 
in  all  the  old  editions.  'Caenis'  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Brunck ,  who  says  "caeneus  revoluta, 
foedus  soloecismus."  In  the  Dresden  MS.  of  Servius 
I  find :  Nunc  femina  ceneus  ;  Coeneus  virgo  fuit,  quae  &c., 
the  '  i '  having  been  placed  over  the  u  by  some  gram- 
marian to  whom  the  feminine  predicate  attached  to  the 
masculine  name,  was  as  great  an  abomination  as  it 
was  to  Brunck. 

Compare  Ovid,  Metam.  IV.  279: 

"Ncc  loquor,  ut  quondam  naturae  jure  novato 
Anibiguus  fuerit  modo  vir,  raodo  femina,  Scython." 


451. 

quam  troius  herds 

UT  PRIMUM  JUXTA  STETIT  AGNOVITQUE  PER  UMBRAM 

obscuram  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 

AUT  VIDET  AUT  VIDISSE  PUTAT  PER  NUBILA  LUNAM 
DEMISIT  LACRYMAS  DULCIQUE  AFFATUS  AMORE  EST 

Ihe  error  into  which  the  Medicean  MS.  has  led  all 
the  ancient  edilors,  and  Wagner  among  the  modern, 
is,  not  that  of  reading  umbram,  but  that  of  connecting 
UMBRAM  with  OBSCURAM  by  lucans  of  a  pause  placed 
after  the  latter.  Placing  the  pause  before,  instead  of 
after,  obscuram,  the  latter  word  becomes  referrible  to 
Dido  equally  whether  we  read  (with  the  Medicean) 
umbram,  or  (with  the  Leyden  and  other  MSS.  quoted  by 
N.  Heinsiusj  'umbras',  and  the  question  raised  by  the 
commentators  as  to  the  reading  (whether  umbras  or 
'umbram')  ceases  to  be  of  any  importance.  That  ob- 
scuram certainly  belongs  to  Dido,  even  although  wb 
should  follow  the  Medicean  so  far  as  to  read  umbram, 
is  I  think  sufficiently    proved   by  this    single  argument, 
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viz.  Ihal  llie  predicate  of  a  substantive  which  closes  a 
verse  is  never  placed  by  Virgil  lirsl  word  in  the 
following:  line  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a 
pause,  unless  (as  in  the  case  of  'exiguam',  v.  493), 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  very  strong  emphasis 
(see  Comm.  En.  II.  246);  and  a  very  strong  emphasis 
on  oBscuRAM,  considered  as  the  predicate  of  umbram, 
would  express  such  a  degree  of  darkness  as  would 
not  only  have  prevented  Eneas  from  seeing  Dido, 
QUALEM  &c. ,  but  would  havc  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  explicit  statement  (at  v.  270)  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  light  present,  resembling  moonlight  in  a 
wood. 

Having  myself  personally  examined  only  three  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig-  and  the 
Dresden,  I  have  found  umbram  in  the  Leipzig  No.  35, 
and  (he  Dresden;  'umbras'  in  the  Leipzig  No.  36. 

Obscuram  —  dimly  seen,  scarcely  distinguishable; 
see  Comment  En.  III.  522. 


467. 

TALIBUS  AENEAS  ARDENTEM  ET  TORVA  TUENTEM 
LENIDAT  DICTIS  ANIMUM  LACRYMASQUE  CIEBAT 
ILLA  SOLO  FIXOS  OCULOS  AVERSA  TENEBAT 
NEC  MAGIS  INCEPTO   VULTUM  SERMONE  MOVETUR 
QUAM  SI  DURA   SILEX  AUT  STET  MARPESIA  CAUTES 


"Duncan  fleeched  and  Duncan  prayed; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o'l! 
Meg-  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig:; 
Ha,  ha,   the  wooing-  o't!" 

BunNs. 

Lacrymasoue  cucbat.  —  "Er  suchlc  ihr  Thriinen  zu 
entlocken  als  Zeichen  der  eingetrelenen  weicheren 
Stimmung."     Ladewig,  and  so  Peerlkamp. 
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Nothing'  could  be  further  from  the  meaning,  or  less 
poetical.  Lacrymas  ciebat  is  simply  wept;  see  vers.  476, 
and  Comments  En.  IV.  30  and  449. 


477. 

INDE   DATUM    MOLITUR   ITER 


"Datum  ;  simpl.  accipe,  qua  via  patet,  diicif."  Heyne. 
"Viam   patentem    ac  se  quasi  offerentem  progredienti." 
Wagner.     Virg.  Br.  En. 

Both  wrong;  the  meaning  being  (as  vers.  537; 
III.  255,  501;  IV.  225;  VII.  313)  'datum  a  fatis' ; 
and  so,  rightly,  Voss.  Compare  Terent.  Heaut.  II.  3: 
"Datur  modo:  fruere  dum  licet;"  and  Terent.  Eun.  III.  1: 

—  "Est  isluc  datum 
Profecto,  ut  grata  mihi  sint  quae  facio  omnia;" 

where  Donatus:  "Fato  decretoque  concessum." 


535. 

ROSEIS    AURORA    QUADRIGIS 
JAM    MEDIUM    AETHERIO    CURSU    TRAJECERAT    AXEM 


According  to  the  poets,  Aurora  performed  the  same 
diurnal  journey  as  Phoebus,  rising  like  him  in  the 
East;,  traversing  the  whole  sky,  and  sinking  in  the 
West.  See  Voss ,  3Iythol.  Briefe,  Band  II,  Brief  46. 
Also  Voss,  Beitrdge  zutn  Comm.  der  Bias,  II.  48. 
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542. 

AT  LAEVA  MALORUM 
EXERCET  POENAS  ET  AD  IMPIA  TARTARA  MITTIT 


As  we  would  say  in  English,  the  penal  road,  or  the 
convict's  road;  i.  e.  the  road  from  the  court  house  to 
the  jail.  So,  in  Venice,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  celebra- 
ted by  Lord  Byron. 


546. 

MELIORIBUS    UTERE    FATIS 


Usus  Caesar  virtute  et  fortuna   sua  Perusiam   expu^ 
navit."  Vell.  Pat.  IT.  74. 


559. 

CONSTITIT    AENEAS    STREPITUMOUE    EXTERRITUS    HAUSIT 

With  his  usual  inordinate  confidence  in  the  Medicean 
MS.  Wagner  has  been  here ,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
but  too  forward  in  correcting  the  Heynian  text.  Stre- 
piTUMQUE  EXTERRrrus  iiAusiT  is  to  bc  preferred  to  'stre- 
pituque  exterritus  haesit';  first,  because  the  pic- 
lure  of  Eneas  listening  wilh  horror  to  the  sound  is 
finer  than  that  of  Eneas  only  horrified  and  not  listening; 
compare  Statins,  Silv.  II.  7.  116  : 

"Seu  magna  sacer  ot  superbus  umbra 

Nescis  Tartaron,  et  procul   nocentum 

Audis  verbera." 

Secondly,  because  the  sonnd  was  not  a  sudden  crash, 
over   at   once .    but  a  mixed  sound ,   all  the  component 
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parts  of  which  are  minutely  described  by  our  author, 
and  which  continued  and  was  heard  by  Eneas  so 
long  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  thirdly, 
because  strepitum  hadsit  is  the  reading  recognised  by 
Servius. 

I  have  myself  examined  only  three  MSS.  with  re- 
spect to  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the 
Dresden,  but  in  the  whole  three  I  have  found  strepitum 
HAUsiT.  I  find  the  same  reading  in  the  Modena  Edition 
of  1475,  both  the  Stephenses,  Bersmann,  the  Paris  Edi- 
tion of  1600,  Fabricius,  Burmann,  and  both  the  Heinsii. 


563. 

NULLI    FAS    CASTO    SCELERATUM    INSISTERE    LIMEN 


OCELERATUM.  —  "Sceledbus  contaminatum,  adeoque  im- 
purum,  incestum."    Heyne. 

No;  hin par  excellence  sceleratum  ("sedes  scelerata," 
Ovid.  Met.  IV.  456),  because  the  seat  of  the  Furies. 
See  Comm.  En.  IV.  411. 


566. 

GNOSIUS    HAEC    RHADAMANTHUS    HABET    DURISSTMA    REGNA 


The  meaning  is,  not  that  Rhadamanthus  dwelt  or  had 
his  criminal  court  in  Tartarus,  because  we  shall  see, 
at  vers.  573,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  gates  of 
Tartarus  should  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  cri- 
minals coming  from  his  judgment  seat,  but  the  meaning 
is  that  he  was  the  supreme  lord  or  ruler  over  this  In- 
fernal bridewell,  dwelling,  no  doubt,  in  a  castle  or  'arx' 
in  the  neighbourhood,    just   as  we  have  seen  (Comm. 
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En.  I.  56)  that  Eolus,  the  ruler  ot  Ihe  -career'  of  the 
winds,  did  not  reside  amongst  his  prisoners,  but  ruled 
them  from  liis  castle  or  'arx'  in  the  vicinity. 

Any  doubt,  which  may  have  lingered  in  the  reader's 
mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Comment  just  referred  to,  viz.  that  the  'arx'  of 
Eolus  was  outside  the  'career'  of  the  winds,  will 
probably  vanish  on  his  observing  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  two  rulers  and  the  two  '  careeres ' : 

—  "Hie  vasto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat." 

En.  I.  56. 

GSOSIUS    HAEC    RHADAaL\NTHLS    HABET    IlURISSDlA    REGXA, 
CASTIGATQUE    AUDITSUE    DOLOS    &C. 


574. 

CERNIS  CUSTODIA  QUALIS 
VESTIBULO  SEDEAT  FACIES  QUAE  LIMINA  SERVET 
QUINQUAGLNTA  ATRIS  IMMANIS  HIATIBUS  HYDRA 
SAEVIOR  INTUS  HABET  SEDEM  TUM  TARTARUS  IPSE 
BIS  PATET  IN  PRAECEPS  TANTUM  TENDITQUE  SUB  UMBRAS 
gUANTUS  AD  AETHERIUM  CAELI  SUSPECTUS  OLYMPUM 


Nothing  can  be  worse  or  more  prosaic  than  the  new 
elucidation  of  this  passage  proposed  by  Siiplle,  and 
adopted  byLadewig;  viz.  that  the  line  quinquaginta  . . . . 
HYDRA  is  the  answer  to  the  question  cernis  ....  servet, 
that  a  new  sentence  begins  at  saevior,  and  that  Virgil 
represents  the  gate  of  Tartarus  as  watched  outside  by 
one  Hydra  and  inside  by  another.  No;  the  custodia 
which  sits  in  the  vestibule,  the  facies  which  watches 
the  door,  is  the  'ultrix  Tisiphone'  herself,  in  her  bloody 
'palla',  and  armed  with  her  snaky  lash  (see  vv.  555, 
570:  also  Comn\.v.503;   11.411):  and  the  Steiijenmg, 
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the  three  degrees  of  horror  are:  outside,  Tisiphone; 
inside,  the  enormous  Hydra  gaping-  with  its  fifty  gullets; 
and,  immediately  beyond,    the  abyss  of  Tartarus  itself, 

TARTARUS    IPSE. 


618. 


PHLEGYASQUE  MISERRIMUS  OMNES 
ADMONET  ET  MAGNA   TESTATUR  VOCE  PER  UMBRAS 


Dante  also  has  his  Phlegyas,    calling  too,   though  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner: 

"Corda  non  pinse  mai  da  se  saetta, 

Che  si  corresse  via  per  I'aere  snella, 

Com'  i'  vidi  una  nave  piccioletta 

Venir  per  I'acqua  verso  noi  in  quella, 

Solto  '1  g-Qverno  d'un  sol  galeoto, 

Che  gridava:  'or  se'  giunta,  anima  fella?' 

'Flegias,  Flegias,  tu  gridi  a  voto,' 

Disse  lo  mio  signore,  'a  questa  volta: 

Piu  non  ci  avrai,  se  non  passando  il  loto. '" 

Inferno,   VIII.  13. 


620. 
DISCITE   JUSTITIAM    MONITI    ET    KUN    TEMAERE    DIVO.S 


"Lernet  gewarnt  rechi  thun,  und  nicht  missachten  die  Gotler." 

Voss. 
—  "II  retto 
Imparate  a  conoscere  per  prova, 
E  a  riverir  gli  Dei." 

Alfieri. 

This,  like  most  literal  translations,  does  not  give  the 
real  meaning  of  the  passage,  which  is  not  Be  just  in 
your  dealings  with  men,  and  respectful  toward  the  Gods, 
but  Be  just  in  your  dealings  with  men,  and  do  not  sup- 
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pose  thai  ye  can  with  impunity  disobey  the  command 
of  the  Gods  to  that  effect,  viz.  the  command  to  be  just; 
the  only  virtue  enjoined  by  the  line  being  that  of 
justice.  The  meaning-  of  the  passage  once  understood. 
we  see  the  propriety  of  the  expression  non  temnere: 
set  not  at  naught  the  divine  commandment  to  he 
just.  Compare  En.  I.  546 ,  where  lUoneus  having  de- 
manded justice  of  Dido  —  having  required  her  to  deal 
with  him  and  the  Trojans  according  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice  —  reminds  her  of  the  sanction  of 
the  Gods,  and  warns  her  not  to  despise  that  sanction  ; 
'non  temnere  Divos': 

"Si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  temnitis  arma, 
At  sperate  deos  mcmores  fandi  atque  nefandi." 

Also  ApoUon.  Rhod.  IV.  1098,  where  Alcinous  ex- 
presses almost  in  the  very  terms  of  our  text  his  fear 
of  the  divine  retribution  if  he  should  be  guilty  of  an 
act  of  injustice: 

"AgTjTrj,  xai   xiv  aw  Ttv/scnv  f^EXa(T(ttftt 
KoXxovs,   TiQoysaai  qsQcov  X"?''''>  f»'f>f«   xoi'^fijc- 
AXXa   /tios  dfidoixa   dixr^v   i&fiav   UTiuani." 

Compare  also  (above,  vers.  565): 

"Ipsa  deum  poenas  docuit,  peique  omnia  duxit. 
Gnosius  haec  Rhadamanthus  habei  durissima  regna, 
Castig-atque  auditque  dolos,  subig-ifque  fateri, 
Quae  quis  apud  superos,  furto  laetalus  inani, 
Distulit  in  seram  commissa  piacula  mortem;" 

where  precisely  the  same  doctrine  is  conveyed  in  some- 
what difTerent  terms,  'furto  laetatus  inani'  informing 
us  that,  however  we  may  contemn  human  retribution, 
whatever  success  we  may  have  in  escaping  punishment 
among  men  ('apud  superos'),  the  retribution  of  the 
Gods  is  'non  contemncnda';  we  shall  certainly  have 
lo  undergo  after  death  the  'poenas  deum ',  for  not  hav- 
ing hearkened  in  time  to  the  divine  precept  Be  just. 
The  above  interpretation  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
position  of  our  text,  viz.  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  of 
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an  assize  calendar  of  culprits,  who  have  violated 
the  laws,  sinned  against  the  eternal  princi|)les  of 
justice,  and  so  have  drawn  down  upon  themselves  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  Gods.  In  the  very  middle 
of  such  a  calendar  stands  our  text,  on  one  side  "Hie 
quibus  invisi  fratres"  &c. ,  on  the  other  "Vendidit  hie 
auro  patriam"  &c. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  the  right  understanding 
of  its  meaning  will  tend  to  increase  the  admiration  in 
which  this  famous  text  has  been  so  long  held.  The 
extreme  of  human  admiration  is  generally  bestowed  on 
objects  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only  half  under- 
stood.    See  last  three  lines  of  Comment  En.  II.  521. 


648. 

HIC    GENUS    ANTIOUUM    TEUCRI    I'ULCnERRIMA    PROLES 


That    the    structure    is    'genus    Teucri',    not    'proles 
Teucri',   is  shown   by    the    point  placed  after  teucri  in 
the  Medicean,  and  still  more  by  the  parallel: 
"Hie  genus  antiquum  Tenae,  Titania  pubes." 


vers.  5S0. 


658. 

INTER    ODORATUM    LAURI    NEMUS    UNDE    SUPERNE 
PLURIMUS    ERIDANI    PER    SILVAM    VOLVITUR    AMNIS 


"Eridanus    superne,     h.   e.    ex   editiore  loco,   volvitur, 
venit."  Heyne. 

—  "Wo  von  der  Hohe 
Vollgediangt   durch    den  Wald    des    Eridanus  Strom  sich 

herabwalzt." 

Voss. 
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"SuPERNE  zei^t   an ,    dass    der  Lorbeerhain    aul'   eineni 

Berg-abhange  liegt."  Siipfle.  "1 

"Der    Lorbeerhain    lag   also    aul"    eineni    Bergabhange." 

Ladewig-. 

"Sdperne,    ex  altiore  loco.     Lauri  nemiis  igilur  in  colli 

leviter  edito  quaerendiim."  Forbiger. 

No;  as  'inferne',  the  adverbial  form  of  the  adjective 
'infernus'.  is  never  from  below  upwards,  but  always 
simply  below,  at  the  under  part,  so  'superne',  the  ad- 
verbial form  of  the  adjective  '  supernus ',  is  never  from 
above  downwards,  but  always  aloft,  above,  at  the  upper 
part.     Compare : 

—  "Ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne." 

HoR.  Epist.  ad  Pis.  3. 

—  "Album  mutor  in  alitem 
Su  p  e  r  n  c." 

HoR.  Carm.  II.  20.  10. 

"Argentum  superne  innatat,  ul  oleum  aquis."  Pun. 
H.  N.  XXXIII.  6. 

In  loose  writing  indeed  'superne'  can  mean  ' sur- 
sum,',  as  our  own  aloft  can  mean  upwards:  "Solum 
enini  hoc  genus  superne  tendit,  non ,  ut  cetera,  in 
lerram."  Pun.  H.  X.  XIX.  5;  but  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  even  so  much  as  one  single  instance  in  which  it 
bears  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  our  text  not  only  by 
all  the  commentators,  but  by  all  the  lexicographers. 

Superne  rightly  understood ,  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  passage  follows  as  a  matter  of  course:  unde, 
from  which  laurel  grove,  \.  e.  rising  or  taking  its  spring 
out  of  which  laurel  grove,  the  Eridanus  rolls ,  plurimus, 
in  a  great  body  of  water,  per  silvam,  through  the  wood, 
SUPERNE,  above  in  the  world  ("ad  superos"  —  Servius). 
Or  shortly  and  simply  (plurimus  per  silvam  volvitur 
being  merely  a  description  of  Eridanus  as  it  was 
known  above  in  the  world)  the  laurel  grove  where 
Eridanus    (that    mighlij    Italian    river)   has  its  spring. 
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Thus  we  have  an  explanation   at   once   simple    and   in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  cosmology  of  the  ancients: 
"Multaque  sub  tergo  terrai  flumina  tecta 
Volvere  vi  fluclus,  submersaque  saxa  putandum  est." 

LucRET.  VI.  540; 

and  especially   of  Virgil  himself,   who   informs  us  that 
Arisleus ,    when  he  descended  under  ground ,   saw  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  and 
amongst  others  that  of  this  very  Eridanus: 
"Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 
Spectabat  diversa  locis,  Phasimque  Lycumque, 
Et  caput,  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeus, 
Unde  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 
Saxosusque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Caicus, 
Et  g-emina  auralus  taurine  cornua  vultu 
Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis." 

Georg   IV.  366; 

where  observe  the  exact  parallelism  to  our  text:  The 
Eridanus  rises  deep  under  ground,  'sub  magna  terra', 
and  then,  above  ground,  flows  'quo  non  alius  violentior 
per  pinguia  culta  in  mare  purpureum ' ;  and :  The  Eridanus 
rises  in  a  laurel  grove  in  the  underworld ,  and  then 
suPERNE,  above  ground,  in  the  world  above,  plurimus  per 
siLVAM  voLviTUR.  Who  Can  doubt  that  the  two  views 
are  of  one  and  the  same  object,  seen  only  under 
different  lights? 


677. 

CAMPOSQUE    NITENTES 


Literally  sleek  and  glossy  (as  cattle  from  good  feeding 
and  caring,  vers.  654);  the  opposite  of  'horridus'. 
There  is  no  corresponding  term  applicable  lo  land  m 
in  the  English  language. 
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687. 

VENISTI    TANDEM    TUAOUE    EXSPECTATA    IWRENTI 
VICIT    ITER    DURUM    PIETAS 


10  the  arguinenls  advanced  by  Wagner  against  the 
reading  of  the  two  Heinsii  and  Biirmann,  as  well  as 
of  most  printed  editions,  'spec  tat  a',  and  in  favor  of 
the  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  MSS.  exspectata, 
I  may  add  that  I  have  fonnd  that  reading  in  two  of 
the  only  three  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  in  both  the 
Leipzig.  In  liic  third  MS.  which  I  have  examined, 
viz.  the  Dresden,  the  reading  is  'exoptata*.  I  find 
also  EXSPECTATA  in  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475,  in 
Bersmann,  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  both  the 
Stephenses.  In  the  Dresden  copy  of  Henry  Stephens 
EXSPECTATA  has  bccn  altered  into  'spec lata'  by  the 
hand  of  Taubmann,  to  whom  the  book  formerly  be- 
longed. Pierius  having  taken  no  notice  of  the  passage, 
and  EXSPECTATA  being  the  undoubted  reading  of  the 
Vatican  Fragment  (see  Bottari),  it  may  be  presumed 
almost  to  a  certainty  that  Pierius  found  that  reading 
in  nil  the  MSS.  examined  by  him. 


727. 

MAONO    SE    CORPORE    MISCET 


"Per  totum  mundum  didita  est  anima  mundi."  lleyne. 
That  the  words  magno  corpore  moan,  nol  the  'mun- 
dus',  universe,  or  Wellall ,  but  sim|)ly  the  Earth,  is 
shown  ,  not  merely  by  ihe  use  of  (lie  term  in  the  Pet- 
ri (lUnun   Veneris,  55: 

"In   siniuii   niarilus  imbor  fliixit  almac  conjugis. 
Uncle  fetus  aleret  omnes  mixta  magno  corpore;" 

fi 
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but  l»y  our  author's  own  use  of  iL  Georg.  II.  325. 

■'Tiim  paler  oiuiiipolens  feciindis  iinbiibiis  Aelher 
Conjug-is  in  gremiiim  laelae  desceiidit,  et  oaines 
Mae^niis  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fetus." 


733. 

IlINC    MCTUUNT    CUPIUNTOUE    DOLENT    GAUDENTQUE     NEOUE    AURAS 
RESPICIUNT    CLAUSAE    TENEBRIS    ET    CARCERE    CAECO 


§    I- 

Auras.  —  "Liicem."  Heyne.  Wagner. 

The  reader,  who,  taking-  the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye 
over  the  Heynian  Index,  shall  have  observed  that  in  no 
one  of  the  other  ninety  lour  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  used  by  Virgil,    does  the  word  'aurae'  bear  the 
meaning   of  'lux',   will   hardly  require  to  be  informed 
l)y    me    how   little   likely  it  is  that  'lux'  should  be  the 
correct  interpretation   of   aurae   in    the   passage   before 
us.  From  the  slightest  examination  of  those  ninety  four 
instances   it    is  perfectly  clear  that  (omitting-  the  meta- 
phorical    "Populares    aurae"    of  En.    VI.   817)   Virgil 
never   uses    the   word    'aurae'    except  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  senses,    or,   to  speak   more  accu- 
rately, in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  varieties  of 
the  same  general  sense;    either,  first,  to  express  those 
ah^s  which  we  feel  blowing  upon  us,    the  gentler  cur- 
rents of  that  atmosphere  by  which  we  arc  immediately 
surrounded;   or,    secondly,   those  remoter  parts  of  the 
same  atmosphere,   which,  high  above  our  heads,    and 
beyond  our    reach    or   touch,    and   made   known  to  us 
only  by  our  sense  of  sight,  we  denominate  lite  sky.    In 
the  former  of  these  senses  the   word   is    to    be   under- 
stood in  all  such  expressions  as   the    following:    "Cre- 
brescunt  optatae  aurae,"  En.  III.  530;  "Vocal  carbasus 
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auras,"  En.  IV.  411 ;  "Z('|»liyri  lein'tilibus  amis,"  Geary. 
II.  330;  (fee.  &c.  Examples  of  its  use  in  the  latter 
sense  are:  "Omnia  ferre  sub  auras,"  Eti.  II.  158; 
"Furit  aestus  ad  auras,"  En.  II.  759;  "Sub  auras 
erigit  fluctus,"  En.  III.  422  ;  "Saxa  sub  auras  gionieral," 
En.  III.  576;  "Assurgere  in  auras,"  Georg.  III.  109; 
"Auras  suspiciens ,"  En.  X.  S98.  Often ,  but  by  no 
means  always ,  when  '  aurae '  is  used  in  this  second 
sense,  an  adjective  is  added  in  order  to  give  force  and 
clearness:  "Auras  aelherias,"  Georg.  II.  291 ;  "Supcras 
auras,"  En.  V.  427;  "Aerias  auras,"  En.  V.  520,  not, 
surely,  aerial  air,  or  aerial  light,  but  aerial  sky.  It 
is  in  this,  its  second,  sense,  that  aurae  is  used  in  the 
passage  before  us.  The  souls,  shut  up  in  the  dark 
prison  of  the  body,  lose  their  fine  perception,  become 
brutalized,  and  cease  to  look  back  to,  or  have  any  re- 
gard for,  their  celestial  origin,  the  'caelum',  sky,  or 
** aurae'  ('superae  aurae'),  from  whence  they  originally 
came.  The  German  Luft  (w-hence  our  English  lift,  the 
sky)  corresponds  to  the  Latin  'aurae',  not  merely  in 
the  first  of  these  significations,  but,  as  ap])ears  from 
the  following  example,  in  the  second  also : 

"Es  diinkle  ihm,  als  schaut'  er  unsern  Erdball 
(iloich  finer  ungeheuren  griinen  Kugel, 
Die  zwisclicn  Mcer  und  Luft  §:ehang-et  war." 

Wer.neu,  l)ie  Sukne  ties  T/uiles,  Theit  II.  I'iuUhj. 

This  double  Virgilian  use  of  the  word  'aurae'  once 
clearly  established,  we  immediately  perceive  the  true 
meaning  ol'  that  generally  misunderstood  passage  in 
ilie  first  Eclogue  (v.  57),  "Canel  frdndalor  ad  auras;" 
not  will  sing  to  the  air ,  which  were  as  much  as  to 
say,  nill  sing  to  no  purpose,  will  throw  away  his  song 
(see  "iiartem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras."  En.  XI.  795; 
where  'volucres'  is  added  to  show  that  'auras'  is  used 
in  the  lurmer  of  the  two  senses  given  above),  but  will 
sing  to  the  shy .  his  only  company  —  will  sing  alone, 
or.  as  correctly   remU'red   by  Eea.  flu  se. 
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§  11. 

Respiciunt,  the  reading  of  the  Palatine  (Heyne)  and  re- 
cognised by  Donalus  ( ad  Terenl.  y^n^r.  V.  4.  34),  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  the  old  editions,  and  has  been 
found  by  myself  in  Fabricius,  Bersmann,  both  the  Sle- 
phenses,  the  Paris  Edition  of  1600,  La  Cerda,  and  Da- 
niel Heinsius.  For  this  reading  N.  Heinsius  has  sub- 
stituted '  D  i  s  p  i  c  i  u  n  t ' ;  and  this  suljstitution.  of  which 
Heyne  says  "  ' D is p  i  c i  u n  t '  praeclare  Heins.  restituit," 
has  been  adopted  by  most  modern  editors.  I  object 
to  it,  first,  that  the  word  'dispicere'  is  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  Virgil.  Secondly,  that  the  memorandum 
I  have  of  the  reading  of  the  Gudian  ( the  principal 
foundation  of  Heinsius's  substitution )  is  to  the  following 
effect:  "Respiciunt;  but  the  reading  seems  to  have  been 
originally  'despiciunt'  and  to  have  been  altered  into 
RESPICIUNT."  Heinsius  therefore,  if  my  memorandum  be 
correct,  made  his  emendation  neither  from  the  present 
reading  of  the  MS.  nor  from  that  which  appeared  to 
me,  on  personal  examination,  to  have  been  the  original 
reading.  Thirdly,  that  the  meaning  afforded  by  'di- 
spiciunt'  ("proprie  dicilur  de  iis,  qui  caeci  fuerant, 
aut  in  tenebris  versantes  primum  vident  lucem"  — 
Wagner)  is  inappropriate,  the  (as  I  think)  plain  drift 
and  intention  of  Virgil,  as  shown  by  the  whole  context, 
being  to  say,  not  cannot  distinctly  see  (distinguish), 
but  do  not  care  to  see,  have  acquired  a  disinclination 
to  see;  precisely  the  meaning  contained  in  the  vulgar 
reading  respiciunt,  rejected  by  N.  Heinsius:  neque  auras 
RESPICIUNT,  no  longer  look  towards ,  or  care  for ,  those 
'aurae',  that  sky  (see  §  I.  above),  from  which  they  ori- 
ginally came.    Compare,  En.  IV.  236: 

"Nee  prolem  Ausoniani  et  Lavinia  respicit  arva." 

I  have  myself  examined,  besides  the  Gudian,  only 
three  other  MSS.  respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Leip- 
zig No.  35,  the  Leipzig  No.  36,  and  the  Dresden ;  in 
the  first  alone  I  have  found  'dispiciunl',  in  the  se- 
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cond  and  tliird  'des  p  i  ci  unt'.  In  Pierias  I  find:  "In 
anliquis  omnibus  codicibus  quos  viderim,  eodeni  ex- 
em[)lo  legilur,  'neqiie  auras  despiciunl';  alicubi 
etiam  respiciunt  habetur."  Still  further,  'despiciunl' 
( not  '  d  i  s  p  i  c  i  u  n  t ' )  is  the  reading- ,  as  appears  from 
Fo^gini,  of  the  Medicean,  and,  as  appears  from  Bottari, 
of  the  Vatican  P'ragment.  In  the  Modena  Edition  of 
1475  I  find  '  Susp  iciun  t' ,  which  (see  Maitlaire)  is 
also  the  reading  of  the  Milan  Ed.  of  1474. 


737. 

I'EISITUSOUE    NECESSE   EST 
MULTA    DIU    CONCRETA    MODIS    INOLESCERE    MIRIS 


1  reject  Fea's  conjecture,  'abolescere',  and  adhere 
to  the  vulgar  reading-  and  interpretation  ;  first,  because 
of  the  excellent  sense  thus  obtained;  secondly,  because 
both  reading  and  interpretation  are  confirmed  both  by 
Claudian  in  his  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
shade  of  Rufinus  by  Rhadamanthus: 

—  "En,  pectus  inustae 
Deformanl  maculae,   viliisque  inolcvit  imag-o." 

In  Kufinuin,  II.  504; 
and  by  Silius  (Vlll.  5S2): 

"Nunc  Silarus  quos  nulrit  aquis,  quo  g-urgfite  tradunt 
Duriliem  lapiduni  niersis  inolescere  laniis." 

Thirdly,  because  neither  Pierius  nor  N.  Heinsius  gives 
us  even  a  hint  of  his  having  found  any  other  reading; 
and  fourthly,  because  in  tlie  only  five  MSS.  I  have  my- 
self personally  examined,  viz.  the  Petrarchian,  Kloster- 
Neuburg,  Dresden,  and  two  Leipzig,  I  have  found  in- 
olescere. The  'mollescere'  of  the  Casanata  MS.  quot- 
ed byFea  has  evidently  arisen  IVoni  the  in  of  inolescere 
being  mistaken  for  m;  I  find  the  same  error  in  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475. 
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739. 

KRGO  EXERCENIUR  POENIS  VETERUMyUE   MALORUM 
SUPPLICIA  EXPENDUNT  ALIAE  PANDUNTUR  INANES 
SUSPENSAE  AD  VENTOS  ALUS   SUB  GURGITE  VASTO 
INFECTUM  ELUITUR  SCELUS  AUT  EXURITUR  IGNI 
QUISQUE   SUOS  PATIMUR  MANES  EXINDE  PER  AMPLUM 
MITTIMUR  ELYSIUM  ET  PAUCI  LAETA   ARVA  TENEMUS 
DONEC  LONGA  DIES  PERFECTO  TEMPORIS  ORBE 
CONCRETAM  EXEMIT  LABEM  PURUMQUE  RELINQUIT 
AETHERIUM  SENSUM   ATQUE   AURAI  SIMPI.ICIS  IGNEM 


The    insuperable    difficulties   which    the   commentators 
have  found  in  this  passage  (and  for  a  detailed  account 
of  which  see  Heyne  and  Forbiger  ad  loc.)  have  arisen, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  principally  from  their  having  read 
the  whole  passage  uno  tenore ,   and   not  perceived  that 
the  two  lines  from  ouisoue  as  far  as  tenemus  are  inter- 
calatory,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  on  the 
spot  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sentence,  a  difficulty 
which  has  just  presented  itself,  and  the  explanation  of 
which   would   have   been  deferred  by  any  other  writer 
till  the  sentence  had  been  completed.    The  difficulty  is 
this;  if  the  souls  of  the  dead  required  such  purification, 
how  did  it  happen  that  not  only  Ancliises  himself,  but 
the  other  Trojan  heroes,  dead  so  short  time,  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  Elysium?     This  difficulty  is  ex- 
plained in  the  two  parenthetic  lines  quisoue  ....  tene- 
mus :    As   there  are  different  degrees  of  impiiritij  among 
men,  so   there   are  different  degrees  of  purification  re- 
quired after  death;  the  more  pure  requiring  a  less,  the 
less  pure  a  greater,  degree ;   therefore  you  see  tne  and 
your  other  Trojan  friends  here  in  Elysium  already.   This 
explanation  given,  the  accomit  of  the  purification,  broken 
ofT  at   EXURITUR  iGNi ,    is    resumed    in    the   words   donec 
LONGA  DiES&c;  the  purification  by  nater,  air,  or  fire,  goes 
on   unfit  such  time  as  the  earthly  staifis  are  thoroughly 
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purged  out  <^c.  We  have  thus  nol  only  a  happy  re- 
conciUation  of  the  Iwo,  at  first  sight  discordant  and  con- 
tradictory, facts  (the  necessity  of  the  purgation  described 
in  the  preceding  verses,  and  the  actual  presence  of  An- 
chises  and  the  other  Trojan  heroes,  so  soon  after  their 
deaths,  in  the  Elysian  fields),  but  we  have  the  sentence 
constructed  after  Virgil's  usual  manner  (see  Comments 
En.  I.  4;  III.  317,  511;  IV.  483;  V.  522  (§  II)  and 
659;  VI.  83);  and  still  further,  we  get  rid  of  the  pal- 
pable absurdity  of  the  doctrine  embraced  by  Fea  and 
Thiol ,  and  indeed  necessarily  flowing  from  the  con- 
junction of  DONEc  with  the  immediately  preceding-  clause, 
viz.  that  Elysium  served  the  purpose  of  a  second  Pur- 
gatory. The  intercalatory  nature  of  the  two  lines  in 
question,  even  if  such  intercalation  had  not  been  accord- 
ing to  Virgil's  usual  habit,  is  rendered  sufficiently  clear 
by  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  first  person  with 
those  lines,  the  carrying  on  of  that  person  through  them, 
and  the  sudden  dropping  of  it  at  their  termination,  A 
further  proof,  if  farther  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  en- 
lirely  intercalatory  nature  of  these  fines,  is  unwittingly 
supplied  by  the  commentators  themselves,  some  of 
whom  (Heyne,  for  instance)  think  that  the  text  would 
be  better  without  them,  and  others  of  whom  (Brunck, 
for  instance)  actually  remove  them  out  of  their  position 
in  order  to  place  them  after  vers.  747.  The  genius  of 
modern  languages  not  permitting  so  considerable  a 
parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ,  1  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  in  my  translation  of  the  passage 
(see,  among  my  poems,  Six  Photographs  of  the  He- 
roic Times)  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  English,  the 
plan  which  Brunck  has  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  Latin,  and  transferring  the  paren- 
thetic lines  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  embody  iIrmh 
with  the  context. 

Inanes.  —  "Ein  gewohnliches  Beiworl   des  Windcs." 
Ladewig;    and    so,    as   ap|jcars  from  their  citations,    it 
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has  been  underslood  both  by  Wagner  (Virg.  Br.  En.) 
and  Forbiger.  I  disagree,  and,  referring  the  epithet  to 
ALiAE,  understand  the  sense  to  be,  are  hung  up  inanes, 
to  the  winds,  i.  e.  are  hung  up  for  the  winds  to  blow 
through  their  unsubstantial  forms. 

Panduntur  suspensae  ad  ventos.  —  La  Cerda's  argu- 
ments convince  me  of  the  correctness  of  his  shrewd 
guess   that   these  words  are  periphrastic  of  crucifixion. 


763. 

SILVIUS    ALBANUM    NOMEN    TUA    POSTUMA    PROLES 
OUEM    TIBI    LONGAEVO    SERUM    LAVINIA    CONJUX 
EDUCET    SILVIS    REGEM    REGUMOUE    PARENTEM 


Seg Often   in   your   old   age   (longaevo),    and  therefore 
too  late  (serum),  and  horn  after  your  death  (postuma). 


780. 

VIDEN    UT    GEMINAE    STANT    VERTICE    CRISTAE 
ET    PATER   IPSE    SUO    SUPERUM    JAM    SIGNAT    HONORE 


Anchises  points  out  Romulus  already  wearing  the 
double-crested  helmet  (geminae  vertice  cristae),  the 
honor  or  mark  of  distinction  (honore)  which  he  is  to 
wear  in  the  upper  world,  i.  e.  on  earth  (superum),  and 
with  which  honor  he  is  already  (jam)  stamped  (signat) 
by  the  Father  himself  (ipse  pater),  i.  e.  Jupiter.  The 
two  clauses  thus  form  one  connected  thought,  the  se- 
cond clause  being  explanatory  of  the  first. 

Pater  ipse  —  not  (with  Servius)  Mars,  but,  as 
Virgil's  'Pater  ipse'  always  is  when  without  adjunct. 
.Jupiter  : 

"Ipse  paler,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra." 

Georo.  I.  32S. 
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"Ipse  pater  statuit,  quid  menstrua  luna  inonerel." 

Georg.  I.  -"iSS. 

•'Ipse  paler  Danais  anitnos  viresqne  secundas 
Sufilcit" 

In.  J  I.  617. 

SopERUM  —  is  not,  with  Donatus,  La  Cerda,  Voss, 
Heyne,  and  Forbiger.  the  abbreviation  for  'superorum', 
and  dependent  on  ipse  pater;  first,  because  it  is 
distinctly  separated  from  ipse  pater  by  the  intervening 
SDo;  and  secondly,  because  signat  requires  it  for 
object.  It  is  the  accusative  of  the  adjective  'superus', 
and  means,  not  (with  Servius)  'deiun,  but  in  the  upper 
world,  i.  e.  (the  speaker  being-  in  the  under-world)  on 
earth,  become  a  man,  an  inhabitant  of  earth. 

Honore  —  is  not  (with  Wagner)  "ea  dignitale  oris, 
quae  in  ipso  Jove  exsplendescit;"  first,  because  Virgil 
had  too  good  taste  to  pay  Romulus  an  extravagant 
compliment,  wholly  unwarranted  even  by  any  tradition 
that  Romulus's  personal  appearance  was  of  such  ex- 
traordinary dignity;  and  secondly,  because  the  term 
'signare'  points  plainly,  not  to  any  general  dignity  of 
the  whole  appearance,  but  to  some  special  marlv  or 
stamp,  and  what  special  mark  or  stamp  more  probable 
than  that  just  mentioned,  the  geminae  cristae,  by  which 
periphrasis  the  poet  has,  for  the  sake  of  greater  effect, 
Ihought  proper  to  designate  the  helmet  always  worn 
by  Romulus:  "ipsa  galea  perpetuum,  quantum  memini, 
Romuli  insigne."  Heyne.  Compare  the  application  of 
this  very  term  'honos',  lo  the  purple  crest  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  Minos, 

"Turn  qii;i  se  mc'dium  capitis  discrimen  ag-ebal, 
Ecce  repento,  velut  palrios  imilalus  honores, 
Puniceam  concussit  apex  in  vcrlice  cristam." 

Cms,  498: 

and  for  proof  thai  il  was  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
religious  etiquette  among  the  ancients,  as  the  'Rex  Dei 
gratia'    witnesses    it  to  ]>e  among  the  moderns,    to  re- 
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present   human    and    earthly    honors  as  special  gifts  of 
the  supreme  Deity,  compare  the  exactly  parallel 
"Quern  pater  ipse  deum  sceptri  donavit  honore." 

Ciris,  268. 

I  think  it  probable,  though  I  am  not  in  a  condition 
categorically  to  prove  the  facts,  first,  that  a  double- 
crested  helmet  was  an  ensign  ,  or  peculiar  equipment, 
of  Mars;  compare  Valer.  Maximus,  I.  6:  "Cognitum  pa- 
riter  atque  creditum  est,  Martem  patrem  tunc  populo 
suo  adfuisse.  Inter  caetera  hujusce  rei  manifesta  in- 
dicia galea  quoque  duabus  distincta  pinnis,  qua  cae- 
lesle  caput  tectum  fuerat,  argumentum  praebuit."  And 
secondly,  that  Romulus,  as  his  son,  wore  a  similar  hel- 
met ;  whence  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  term  '  Mavor- 
tius',  vers.  778. 


782. 

EN    HUJDS    NATE    AUSPICIIS    ILLA    INCLYTA    ROMA 
IMPERIUM    TERRIS    ANIMOS    AEOUABIT    OLYMPO 
SEPTEMQUE    UNA    SIBl    MURO    CIRCUMDABIT    ARCES 
FELIX    PROLE    VIRUM    OUALIS    BERECYNTIA    MATER 
INVEHITUR    CURRU    PHRYGIAS    TURRITA    PER    URBES 
LAETA    DEUM    PARTU    CENTUM    COMPLEXA    NEPOTES 
OMNES    CAELICOLAS    OMNES    SUPERA    ALTA    TENENTES 


oyron,  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  passages,  gives  us 
llie  reverse  of  this  fine  simile;    also  applied  to  Rome: 

"0  Rome!   ray  counlry!  oily  of  the  soul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
hi  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 


The  Niobe  of  nations !   there  she  stands 
Childless  and  erownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
An   empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long-  ago." 

Childc  Harolds  I>il;/rim.  IV.  78  cf-  79. 
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Pity,  Ihal  Lord  Byron  was  not  equal  to  sustain  this 
unusually  fine  image.  The  very  next  line  spoils  it  all 
by  the  confusion  which  it  makes  between  the  real  urn 
of  which  it  speaks  and  the  figurative  urn  of  the  lines 
immediately  preceding: 

"The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 
The  very  sepulcrcs  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tyber,  throug-h  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress !" 

otherwise  the  comparison  of  Rome,  in  her  present  de- 
solate slate,  to  Niobe,  is  quite  equal  to  Virgil's  com- 
parison of  her,  in  her  palmy  slate,  to  Cybele.  His 
previous  comparison  (Stanza  2  of  same  Canto)  of  Ve- 
nice to  the  turret- crowned  Cybele  is  one  of  a  different 
kind : 

"She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Rising-  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  Iheir  powers : 
And  such  she  was:  —  her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Poured  in  her   lap  all  gems  in  sparkling-  showers: 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
^louarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased;" 

the  resemblance  in  the  case  of  this  comparison  being 
only  between  the  domes  of  Venice  and  the  turret  crown 
of  the  Goddess,  and  not  extending,  as  in  the  case  of 
Virgil's,  to  the  children  of  the  Goddess  and  the  nations 
afliliated  to  the  city.  Byron's  idea  was  borrowed ,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  from  Sabeilicus,  de  VcneUic 
Urhls  situ  narratio  (Taur.  1527),  Lib.  I.  fol.  W2:  "guo 
fil,  ut,  qui  supernc  urbem  contcm|)letur,  lurrilaiii  Icllu- 
ris  imaginem  medio  oceano  figuralam  so  pnlcl  iii- 
spicere." 
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811. 


PRIMAM    yUI    LEGIBUS    URBEM 


FUNDABIT 


Primum  dare  leges  urbi."  Wagner. 

I  Ihink,  rather  'qui  per  leges  Romam  reddet  urbem: 
qui  aedificabit  urbem  supra  legibus  quasi  supra  fun- 
damento ' ;  who  will  by  fneans  of  laws  make,  as  it  were, 
a  new  city;  compare  Justin,  II.  7:  "  Sed  civituli 
(Atlienis  sciz.)  nullae  tunc  leges  erant;  quia  libido 
regum  pro  legibus  habebatur.  Legitur  itaque  Solon 
....  qui  velut  novam  civitalem  legibus  conderet." 
Wagner  has  however,  I  think,  done  well  in  rejecting 
Heyne's  reading  'primus'  and  substituting  primam; 
to  his  arguments  in  favor  of  which  reading  1  can  add 
that  I  have  found  it  in  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I 
have  myself  personally  examined  respecting  the  passage, 
viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden;  also  that  Bers- 
mann  informs  us  that  it  is  the  reading  of  his  MS. 

The  passage  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the 
recollection  of  Calpurnius,  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines  (Eclog.  I.  65): 

"Altera  regria  Numae,  qui  primus  ovanlia  cacdc 
Agniina,  Romuleis  et  adhuc  ardtnlia  castris 
Pacis  opus  docuit,  jussitque  silentibus  armis 
Inter  sacra  luhas,  non  inter  bella,  sonare." 


813. 

GUI    DEINDE    SUBIBIT 
OTIA    QUI    RUMPET    PATRIAE    KESIDESQUE    MOVEBIT 
TULLUS    IN    ARMA    VIROS    ET    JAM    DESUETA    TRIUMPHJS 
AGMINA. 


Observe  the  line  efTect,    first,    of  the  postponement  of 
the  name  until  after  the  introduclory  cui movebit, 
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and  then  of  its  position  in  Hie  beginning  of  the  new 
line  and  in  close  connexion  with  in  arma.  You  almost 
see  Tullus  calling-  out  the  soldiers,  you  almost  hear 
their  rallying  cry  —  "Tullus!  Tullus!"  See  Comm. 
En.  II.  246. 


817. 

I'OrULARIBUS    AURIS 


^uem  neque  periculi  tempestas  neque  honoris  auia 
poluit  .  .  .  .  de  suo  cursu  ....  demovere."  Cic.  Sext. 
47.  extr. 


844. 

PARVOolTE    POTE^JTEM 
FABRICIUM 

JXeich  in  cler  Armuth.  Bezeichnung-  des  Geniigsamcn." 
Ladewig. 

"Qui   eliam    in    parva  re  domestica  ob  parsimoniam  el 
conlinenliam  dives  est."  Forbiger. 

1  have  no  doubt  however  that  the  true  meaning  is 
powerful  on  a  little;  possess^ed  of  small  means  hut 
great  power.  This  meaning  is  not  only  stronger,  but 
harmonises  better  both  with  the  history  of  Fabricius, 
and  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word  'potens',  which, 
like  our  English  powerful,  expresses,  not  what  the  per- 
son is  in  himself,  or  absolutely  considered,  but  what 
he  is  in  relation  to  others.  Compare  (En.  I.  668) :  "Mea 
magna  potentia;"  by  means  of  whom  I  am  able  to 
command  the  world.  "Hoc  maxime  convenire  in  Alci- 
biadem  videbatur,  quod  el  potentior  et  major,  quam 
privatus,    existimabalur:    multos    enim    liberalitate    de- 
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vinxerat,   pliires    etiam   opera  forensi  suos  reddideral." 
Nep.  Alcib.  III.  4;  where  see  Bremi's  Annot. 

"Habet  bene  ae  pudice  eductani,  ignaram  artis  meretrieiae. 
Mea  esl  potens,  procax,  mag-iiifica,  suniptuosa,  nobilis." 

Ter.  Heaut.  II.  1.  14;. 

where  Perlet:  "Pol ens,  amatori  imperans"  Also 
"Sic  le  Diva  potens  Cypri." 

HoR.  Od.  I  3.  1; 

and  En.  I.  84. 


850. 

CAELIOUE    MEATUS 
J)ESCRIBENT    RADIO    ET    SURGENTIA    SIDERA    DICENT 


"Caeli  MEATUS,  h.  e.  siderum  cursiis."  Heyne. 

I  think  not,  the  stars  being  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  next  line;  but  the  'Circuli',  or  great  heavenly 
Circles,  thus  enumerated  by  Germanicus  Caesar  in  his 
Aratea:  "Lacteus,  Tropicus  Cancri,  Tropicus  Capricorni, 
Aequinoctialis,  Zodiacus."  That  these  Circles  are  the 
MEATUS  CAELI  of  Virgil,  is  further  rendered  probable, 
first,  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  Germ.  Caesar, 
alter  the  description  of  these  Circles,  passes  immediately 
to  the  description  of  the  'orienlia  et  occidentia'  ('sidera'), 
just  as  in  our  text  Virgil  passes  from  the  caeli  meatus 
to  the  SURGENTIA  SIDERA ;  sccoudly,  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  these 'Circuli '  (viz.  Zodiacus)  is  actually  denominated 
by  the  same  Germanicus,  'via  soils': 

"tJna  via  est  solis  hissenis  lucida  signis." 

Fragni.  Ill  1; 

and  thirdly,  by  the  application  of  the  term  're-meare' 
by  the  same  author  to  the  annual  re-turn  of  the  sun  to 
that  point  in  his  circle,  from  whence  he  had  set  out: 
—  "Namque  anno  solem  romeare  videbis, 
Movcrit  unde  suos  currus  per  sitiiia  volantes." 

Fray  in.  ///. 
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Compare  Apoll.  Rhod.  of  Ihe  Circles  on  the  armillary 
sphere : 

"\'oi'fTf«    »/f>'    01    xvy.hi    TSTSi/rtTfci," 

Argon.  HI.  137. 


853. 

PACISOIE    niPONERE    MOREM 


"Pacis  praeferrem,  ciijiis  mos  est,  ut  stipendia  et  tri- 
bula  imponantur  viclis  gentibus  et  provinciis  el  ila  pax 
concilietur,  liberatis  ab  regio  et  alieno  jure."  Burmann. 
"Leges  pacis  ponere,  ferre,  ul  Aen.  I.  264  (268) :  'mo- 
resque  viris  et  moenia  ponel'."  Heyne,   V.  L. 

The  former  of  these  interpretations  is  wholly  erro- 
neous;  the  latter  an  approach,  a  distant  approach  to 
the  truth;  a  pale,  meagre  shadow  of  tlie  strong  and 
manly  original.  'Imponere'  is  not  'ponere,  ferre',  nor 
does  the  sentence  correspond  to  "  moresque  viris  el 
moenia  ponel."  And  first,  'imponere'  is  not  'ponere, 
ferre',  because  it  is  always  and  invariably  to  m-pose, 
to  place  or  set  one  thing  over  another  thing;  and  ge- 
nerally in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  commands 
the  latter,  dominates.     So 

—  "Has  leges  aeleniaquo  focdcra  certis 
Iraposiiit  Natura  locis." 

Gcorg.  I.  GO. 

—  "Dominumquc  potentem 
Imposuit." 

En.   VI.  621. 

—  "Imponenl  monlibus  arces." 

En.   VI.  774. 

"Qiiodquc  virum  toll  propcrans  imi)oiierc  mundo." 

LucA>.  III.  3!)3. 

•'(juibus   rebus  edccluin  est,   ul   ....   IMiilipims 

rei:nuni   M.teedoniae,  (iraeciae  et  Asiae  cervicibus,  velui 
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jujiiim  servilutis,  imponeret."  Justin.  VI.  9.  And  so  in 
the  passage  before  us,  impose  morem  pacis  upo7i  the 
conquered  nations  {'AehoWdiii^  ^o\-i\\X\s')\  set  morem  pacis 
('velul  jugum')  upon  them;  in  plain  prose,  cojnpel 
them  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Secondly,  the 
words  quoted  by  Heyne  from  the  first  Book,  "mores- 
que  viris  et  moenia  ponet,"  are  not  parallel;  (a)  be- 
cause 'mores'  in  that  context  may,  and  most  probably 
does,  comprehend  'mores  belli'  (compare  "Mos  erat 
Hesperio  in  Latio  "  &c.  En.  VII.  601)  as  well  as  'mores 
pacis';  i.  e.  means  the  entire  manners  of  the  nation; 
(b)  because  those  'mores'  were  not  imposed  upon 
conquered  nations,  but  laid  down  for  his  own  people, 
and  therefore  (c)  use  made,  not  of  the  strong-  'im- 
ponere',  implying  compulsion,  but  of  'ponere',  a  term 
so  mild  as  to  be  equally  applicable  to  'mores'  and 
'moenia'. 

The  Italians  preserve  in  their  imporre  the  Latin 
term  in  its  original  sense:  "  Sul  quale  (sciz.  seggio)  e 
assiso  il  Papa  in  contegno  composto  insieme  di  dignita 
e  di  bonta  in  atto  di  stendere  il  braccio  destro,  e 
nella  mossa  d '  i  m  p  o  r  r  e ,  consigliare  ,  e  proteggere ; 
azione  che  il  Milizia  nelle  sue  lettere  paragona  a  quella 
maestosa  del  Marco  Aurelio."  Nibby,  Roma  Modema, 
Part.  I.  p.  110. 

In  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined,  viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  the  Leipzig  36, 
and  the  Dresden,  I  have  found  pacis  ,  the  s  being  how- 
ever in  the  first  mentioned  a  correction.  Pacis  is  also, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Maittaire,  the  reading  of  the 
Venice  Ed.  of  1472,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Daniel 
Heinsius,  Robert  Stephens,  and  Burmann.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  Henry  Stephens,  N.  Hein- 
sius and  Bersmann  have  'paci';  the  latter  however 
informing  us  that  his  MS.  has  pacis.  Pierius  says: 
"'Pacique  im  ponere  morem'.  In  Longobardico 
et  quibusdam  aliis  codicibus  vetustis  pacis  legitur, .... 
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qimni  Icctionem  Servius  agnoscit,"  All  which  considered, 
pACis  seems  to  me,  notwithstanding-  the  contrary  autho- 
rity of  the  by  far  loo  much  esteemed  Medicean,  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Between  our  text  so  read  and  understood,  and  the 
"Roraanos  rerum  dominos  genlemque  togalam" 
of  the  first  Book,  there  is  an  exact  parallelism,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  both  passages  being  that  of  the 
Romans  commanding  the  whole  world  in  peace.  See 
Comment  En.  I.  283, 


858. 

HIC    REM    ROMANAM    MAGNO    TURBANTE    TUMULTU 
SISTET    EQUES    STERNET   POENOS    GALLUMQUE    REBELLEM 


Heyne's  two  Comments,  "eques,  ad  inajorem  dignitatem 

pro  hellator,  dux.'' "Alii   distinguunt  post  sistet 

eques;  nil  refert,"  and  Voss's  translation, 

"Der   wird  das  Romische  Heil  in  dem  Sturm  des  grossen 

Tumulles 
Halten  zu  Ross,  und  den  Poener  zerstreun"  &c., 

not  only  show  how  little  those  scholars  understood  the 
passage,  but  make  nonsense  of  it;  eques  belongs  to 
STERNET  only,  and  with  it  expresses  the  compound  idea 
ride  over.  Compare  (Prop.  IV.  3.  38)  "  currat  eques," 
ride;  and  see  Comm.  En.  II.  199.  Marcellus ,  eques 
STERNET  POENOS,  nHll  tread  the  enonij  under  hia  horse's 
hoofs,  and,  hij  so  doing,  sistet  rem  romanam  ,  firmly 
re-establish  the  tottering  Roman  State.  Sistet  is  opposed 
lo  STERNET,  and  is  rendered  emphatic  by  its  position,  viz. 
in  Ihe  beginning  of  the  line  and  followed  by  a  sudden 
pause;  see  Comm.  E7i.  II.  246. 
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866. 

oms    STKEPITUS    (IIU'A    COMITUM    QUANTUM    INSTAR    IN    IPSO 


There  are  two  opinions  concerning  Ihe  meaning-  of  m 
STAR  in  tliis  passage : 

First,  llial  of  Servius,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Pom- 
ponius  Sabinus,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  andVoss:  "Instar; 
Siniililudo."  Servius.  "Quantum  instar;  quanta  simi- 
litudo."  Sabinus.  "Instar,  similitudo  cum  illo  ipso 
Claudio  Marcello  quinquies  Consuie."  Wagner  (V.  Br. 
En.);  and  to  the  same  effect,  Forbiger  and  Voss. 
The  other,  that  ofDonatus,  adopted  by  Heyne:  "Placet 
mihi  instar  ejus,  h.  e.  corporis  forma;  sed  cur  tenebrae 
caput  ejus  fuscaverint,  nosse  cupio."  Donalus.  "Veri- 
simile  fit,  nove  h.  1.  instar  positum  esse  pro  exemplo 
magnae  dignitatis,  specie  augusta  corporis."    Heyne. 

1  am  hardy  enough  not  only  to  disagree  with  both 
opinions,  but  to  think  that  'instar'  never  has  either 
of  the  Iv.'o  meanings  thus  assigned  to  it,  but  always 
and  in  every  instance,  the  one,  single  meaning,  amount: 

"Inslar  montis  equum." 

En.  II.  15: 

not,  ahorse  like  a  mountain,  Imi  a  Jwrse  tJie  amount 
of  a  mountain,  i.  e.  equal  to  —  equivalent  to-  — 
a  mountain. 

"Insulsissimus  est  homo,  nee  sapit  pucri  inslar 
Bimuli." 

Catull.  XVII.   12; 

not  like  a  ttvo-y ear-old  child,  but  the  amount  of  a 
two-ijear-old  child;  as  much  as  a  two -year- old  child; 
equal  to  —  equiv alent  to  —  a  two-year-old  child. 

"Hastaque  terribili  suigens  per  nubila  gyro 
Instar  habet  silvae." 

Claiij.  Rapt.  Pros.  11  24; 

not  like  a  wood,  but  the  amount  of  a  wood:  equi- 
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V  Client  to  a  wood,  or,    as  is  vulgarly  said  in  English, 

as  good  as  a  wood. 

"Cujus  (equi  sciz.)  instar   pro    aede  Veneris  Genilricis 

postea  dedicavit."    Sieton.  Jul.  Caes.  61;  i.  e.  a  statue, 

not   merely   like    or   of  the  same  form,    l)Ul   of  the 

same    size,    as    the   horse;    a    counterpart   of  the 

horse. 

"Sed  scelus  hoc  meriti  pondus  et  inslar  habet." 

Ovid.  Heroid.  II.  30; 

not  a  crime  like  a  merit,  but  a  crime  which  counts 
as  a  merit,  which  has  the  weight  and  value  (amount, 
'Werth',  ' GehalV)  of  a  merit. 

"Cujus  viri  magnitudo  nmltoriun  voiuminum  inslar  ex- 
igil.'"  Vell.  Paterc.  II.  29;  requires,  not  the  likeness 
of  many  volumes,  but  the  amount  of  many  volumes. 
"Ambitus  terrae  totius,  quae  nobis  videtur  immensa, 
ad  magnitudinem  universitatis  instar  brevis  obtinet 
puncti."    Ammian.  XV.  1. 

The  precise  meaning  of  'instar'  in  the  last  of  which 
passages,  and,  by  consequence,  in  all  the  others  (viz. 
that  it  signifies  simply  amount)  seems  lo  me  to  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  Macrobius's  "Physici  lerram 
ad  magniludinem  circi,  per  quem  volvitur  sol,  puncti 
nioduni  obtinere  docuere."  Somn.  Scip.  I.  16;  the 
meaning  remaining  unaltered  in  Ammian,  if  you  substi- 
tute 'modum'  for  'inslar',  and  in  Macrobius,  if  you  sub- 
stitute 'instar'  for  'modum'.  And  such  precisely  is 
the  meaning  of  instar  in  our  text:  (jdantum  instar  in 
IPSO,    what   an   amount  in  himself!    how   much  in  him! 

The  error  into  which  lexicographers  and  commen- 
tators have  fallen,  of  understanding  'inslar'  to  mean 
' similitudo' ,  has,  I  think,  plainly  arisen  from  the  acci- 
dental, circumstance  that  generally  to  the  word  'inslar' 
(amount)  was  added  (as  in  all  the  above  ciled  ex- 
amples) a  genitive  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  the 
amouni ;  such  form  of  expression  not  being  usual  in 
iiMMlcrn    languages,    expositors    fell    n;ilurally    into    the 
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error  of  understanding-  'inslar'  lo  mean,  not  the  abso- 
lute amount  (German  Gehalt)  of  the  object  spoken  of, 
but  its  simiUtude  or  proportion  to  some  other  object. 
On  the  contrary,  and  as  I  think  the  above  quoted  ex- 
amples sufficiently  show,  'instar'  is  always  and  in  itself 
the  absolute  amount,  'Gehalt',  'modus',  of  the  object 
spoken  of,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  comparative  force, 
unless  when,  as  in  the  above  cited  examples,  an  object 
(in  the  genitive)  is  placed  beside  it,  with  which  to 
compare  the  'instar'  of  the  subject  spoken  of;  and 
accordingly  in  our  text,  there  being  no  genitive,  no 
object  of  comparison,  instar  is  simply  amount  (Ge- 
halt): QUANTUM  INSTAR  IN  IPSO,  how  great  an  amount  in 
himself!  how  much  in  him! 


879. 

HEU    PIETAS    HEU    PRISCA    FIDES    INVICTAQUE    BELLO 
DEXTERA   NON    ILLI    SE    QUISQUAM    IMPUNE    TULISSET  ' 
OBVIUS    ARMATO    SEU    CUM    PEDES    IRET    IN    HOSTEM 
SEU    SPUMANTIS    EQUI    FODERET    CALCARIBUS    ARMOS 

Not  spoken  of  the  virtues  actually  possessed  by  Mar- 
cellus,  but  of  the  virtues  he  would  have  exhibited,  had 
he  lived;  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  mo2irn  for  the  loss  in 
the  bud,  of  a  florver  which,  if  suffered  to  grow,  would 
have  been  so  lovely.  The  words  from  non  illi  as  far 
as  ARMOS  are  but  an  amplification,  or  filling  up,  of  the 
idea  already  shortly  set  before  the  reader  in  the  three 
emphatic  words  invicta  bello  dextera. 
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883. 

HEU  MISERANDE  PUER  SI  QUA  FATA  ASPERA  RUMPAS 
TU  MARCELI.US  ERIS  MANIBUS  DATE  LILIA  PLENIS 
PURPUREOS  SPARGAM  FLORES  ANIMAIMQUE  NEPOTIS 
HIS   SALTEM  ACCUMULEM  DONIS  ET  FUNGAR  INANI 
MUNERE 


riEU    MISERANDE    PUER    SI    QUA    FATA    ASPERA    RUMPAS    TU    MAR- 

CELLUS  ERIS.  —  "Si  QUA  via  ac  ratione  fata  rd.mpas, 

lam  durum  faliim  effug-ere  lib!  liceat,  tu  ad  M.  Marcelli, 
b.  Punico  II.  clari,  nomen  ac  gloriam  es  pervenlurus." 
Heyne. 

"Vide,  an  in  line  vs.  883  recfius  posueris  exelamandi 
signum ,  ut  hoc  dicat  poeta:  iilinam  rumpas  aliquo 
modo  fata  aspera!  Sic  efficietur,  ut  nomen  Marcelli,  — 
non  jam  illius,  qui  bello  Punico  secundo  magnas  res 
gessit,  sed  ipsius  filii  Octaviae  —  hie  demum  posilum 
singularem  habeal  vim  ad  miseralionem  movendam." 
Wagner. 

Each  critic  is  half  right  and  h;df  wrong;  Wagner  is 
right  that  the  person  meant  by  marcellus  is  the  son 
of  Octavia ,  but  wrong  that  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas 
is  an  exclamation.  Heyne  is  right  that  the  words  si 
QUA  fata  aspera  RUMPAS  exppcss  the  condition  on  which 
the  lad  will  become  Marcellus,  viz.  if  he  does  not  die 
prematurely,  but  wrong  thai  marcellus  means  a  Mar- 
cellus, a  second  Marcellus,  and  not  properly  Marcellus, 
the  son  of  Octavia.  The  whole  meaning  is  certainly 
and  beyond  doubt:  Ah!  hoy  to  he  pitied,  only  live  and 
thou  shall  he  the  gentle  knight,  the  man  of  sterling 
worth  and  honesty,  the  invincible  warrior ;  in  one  word, 
thou  shall  he  Marcellus.  The  gist  of  the  passage  is 
thai  Ihe  'puer',  the  young  son  of  Octavia,  would  be 
only  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  560)  the  'spes  Marcelli',  the 
promise  of  Marcellus,  not  be  really  Maiccllus  ,  not  de- 
serve 10  be  called  Marcellus,    until   gnown   up;    but   Ik 
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was  falecl  nol  lo  grow  up;  was  not  to  bi'eak  tlirough 
his  FATA  ASPERA,  and  therefore  Anchises  (in  imagination) 
throws  flowers  upon  his  tomb;  observe,  not  on  Mar- 
cellus's  tomb,  but  upon  the  tomb  nepotis,  of  Anchises' 
descendant,  the  young  son   of  Octavia. 

MaNIBUS  date  LILIA  PLENIS  PURPUREOS  SPARGAM  FLORES   &C. 

"With  roses  and  the  lily  buds, 
Ye  nymj^hs,  her  grave  adorn, 
And  weeping  tell,  thus  sweet  she  was, 
Thus  early  from  us  torn." 

Allan  Ramsay's  beautiful  Ode  sacred  to  the  riumoiif 
of  Aniic,  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 


898. 

HIS    UBl    TUM    NATUM    ANCHISES    U.XAOUE    SIBVLLAM 
PROSEOUITUR    DICTIS    PORTAQUE    EMITTIT    EBURNA 
ILLE    VIAM    SECAT    AD    NAVES    SOCIOSOUE    REVISIT 
TUM    SE    AD    CAJETAE     RECTO    PERT    LITTORE     PORTUM 


"Quae  postquam  multa  perpessus  nocte  Cupido 
Effugit,  pulsa  tandem  caligine  somni 
Evolat  ad  superos,  portaque  evadit  ebunia." 

The  words  'pulsa  tandem  cahgine  somni'  in  this 
plain  imitation  of  our  author  by  the  learned  and  ele- 
gant Ausonius  (Cupid.  Cruc.  101),  leave  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  Virgil  means  to  describe,  in  the  words 
of  our  text,  not  alone  Eneas's  return  from  the  under- 
world, but,  at  the  same  time ,  his  awaking-  out  of  the 
dream  in  which  only  (as  the  poet  would  now  at  last 
intimate)  his  visit  to  the  under-world  had  been  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  reprobation ,  with  which 
this  termination  of  the  sixth  Book  of  the  Eneis  has 
been  visited  by  Hcyne.  and  others  whose  opinions 
have  weight  willi  Ihe  public,  I  Ihiak  it  imijossible  In 
imagine     any    denoucmeni   more    simple,    natural,    and 
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(even    in  Virgil's    own   lime  and  before  il  had  become 
classical  from  his  use  of  it)  classical  and  poetical. 

LiTTORE.  -*  In  this  instance  as  in  some  few  others 
I  justify  Wagner's  deviation  from  the  Heynian  reading-. 
LiTTORE  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mi  mite',  first,  because 
required  in  order  to  show  that  the  journey  from  Cuma 
to  Cajeta  was  made  (as  the  following  verse,  no  less 
than  (he  necessity  of  the  case,  shows  it  was  made)  l)y 
sea  (recto  littore,  ri(//tt  along  the  shore,  coastwise, 
i.  6.  coasting);  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  only 
the  reading  (according  to  Foggini)  of  the  Medicean, 
and  (according  to  Bottari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragment, 
but  is  recognised  besides  both  by  Servius  {^AAen.IIl.16) 
and  Donatus,  the  former  however  alone  understanding 
the  passage  correctly,  the  latter,  by  some  egregious 
blunder,  supposing  that  Eneas  walked  along  the  shore 
all  the  way  to  Cajeta,  and  only  there  at  last  met  his 
fleet.  I  have  myself  examined  only  the  two  Leipzig 
and  the  Dresden  MSS.  respecting  the  passage.  In 
both  the  former  I  have  found  littore,  in  the  latter 
'limite'.  Littore  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Modena 
Ed.  of  1475,  of  both  the  Heinsii,  both  the  Stephenses, 
and  Bersmann;  also  of  Burmann  and  La  Cerda.  The 
silence  of  Pierius  shows  that  he  found  no  variety  of 
reading.  Compare,  En.  ¥111.57 :  "Ripis  et  recto  flumine ;  " 
straight  along  the  river's  bank. 


ADDENDA   ET    CORHIGENDA. 


I.  p.  1.     Line   3  from  bottom,    com|)lelc    the    \erse 
by  adding:  genus  unde  latinum 

I.  p.  2.  Line  3  frum  boltiun,  instead  oi  ^47,  read  ^40. 

I.   p.  2.   Dele  the  two   last  lines. 
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1,  |).  4.  Line  7  Iroiii  bollom,  inslead  oi  4S4.  11.84. 
741.  882,  read  483;  VI.  83,  739. 

I.  p.  5.  After  line  3  from  bottom,  add: 
and  Statius's  personified  Pietas 

Saevum  ....  Jovem,  Parcasque  nocentes 
Vociferans,  seseque  polis,  et  luce  rclicta 
Descensurani  Erebo,  et  Styg-ios  jam  malle  Penates: 
'Quid  me',  ait,  'ut  saevis  animantum,  ac  saepe  Deorum 
Obstaturam  animis,  princeps  natura,  creabas?' 

Theb.  XL  462. 

I.  p.  9.  First  line,  instead  of  Metempsychosis  of  the 
Eneis,  read  Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times, 

I.  p.  16.  Line  6  from  bottom,  instead  of  stej) ,  or 
walk,  read  stej),  walk,  or  go, 

L  p.  16.  Line  3  from  bottom,  substitute  a  period 
for  the  semicolon ;  and  dele  the  whole  of  the  subse- 
quent clause. 

L  p.  20.  Line  3  from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 
For  an  additional  argument  that  the  arx  of  Eolus  was 
outside  the  career  of  the  winds,  see  Comm.  En.  VI.  566. 

I.  p.  26.  Line  13  from  bottom,  instead  of  Catal, 
read  Catil. 

I.  p.  32.  Line  19  from  top,   instead  oi  313,  read  311. 

L  p.  67.  Line  15  from  top,  inslead  of  Catalina,  read 
Calilina, 

L  p.  110.  Line  7  from  bottom,  instead  oi  568,  read 
565  : 

I.  p.  111.  After  line  11  from  bottom,  add: 
P.  S.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  word  'cris- 
pare'  by  Ammian's  use  of  it,  XIV.  2,  in  connexion 
with  'tela';  XX.  4,  in  connexion  with  'missilia';  and 
XXVII.  10,  in  connexion  with  'haslas'.  In  each  of 
the  three  places  the  sense  is  equally  good  whether  with 
his  editors,  J.  A.  Wagner  and  Erfurdl,  we  understand 
it  to  mean  '  vibrare ,'  or,  as  I  have  ventured  to  explain 
il  in   our  text,  to  grasp ;  hold  firmhj  grai^ped  in  the  hand. 
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I.  |).   12.'i.  Al'ler  last  line  insert  the  following: 
423. 

JAMQUE    ASCENDEBANT    COLLExM    QUI    PLURIMUS    URBI 
IMMINET    ADVERSASnUE    ASPECTAT    DESUPER    ARCES 


I'rjQ   T>;0"(5f,    vimv   KvnoiSo^   y.uxhiauro." 

EuRip.  Hippol.  29. 

'^4>aid\)a  dia  to  y.alkog  c(>aod'tiaci  avzov  tote  fiev 
aTxuKd-ovioQ  UQ  Ti)OLLijva  idQvaaTO  leQov  A(pC}0- 
divijg  TiaQa  t)]v  AxqojcoXiv,  oH-tv  }]v  xa&oQav  djv 
TQoi^r^va.''   Diod.  Sicul.  IV.  62. 


I.  p.  125.  Line  6  irom  bottom,  instead  of  'Alfieri', 
read  'the  Baskerville'.  [Note.  Alfieri  wrote  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Eneis  on  the  margin  of  a  Baskerville's 
Virgil,  which,  happily,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Library,  in  Florence.  Having  seen  and  examined 
the  volume  when  1  was  in  Florence  in  1850,  and  ob- 
served that  it  contained  many  corrections  of  the  text 
in  the  handwriting  of  Alfieri  (ex.  gr.  at  vers.  436  o( 
the  fourth  Book,  the  'dederis'  of  the  Baskerville  text 
has  been  altered  into  'dederit',  and  the  note  "i.  e. 
Enea"  appended  in  the  margin),  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  text  affixed  side  by  side  to  Alfieri's  Trans- 
lation (in  his  Opere,  Brescia,  1809),  was  this  Basker- 
villian  text  so  corrected  by  Alfieri  himself,  and  have 
accordingly,  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  Commentaries 
spoken  of  an  "Alfieri's  text"  as  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  Baskervillian.  It  was  not  long  however  be- 
fore I  discovered  my  error,  and  observed  that  the  text 
affixed  to  Alfieri's  Translation  is  not  the  Baskervillian 
so  corrected  by  Alfieri,  but  the  original  Baskervillian. 
T  have  therefore  to  request  my  readers  to  consider  the 
text  which  in  the    early   part    of    these    Commentaries, 
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I  speak  of  as  Alfieri's  and  tlislincL  from  the  Baskerville, 
10  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Baskerville  itsell, 
and  to  excuse  an  error  into  which  I  have  been  led  by 
Alfieri's  editors  themselves,  who,  publishing-  his  Trans- 
lation after  his  death,  have,  I  know  not  whether  to 
say  ignorantly  or  negligently,  but  certainly  very  in- 
juriously to  the  Translator,  affixed  to  his  Translation 
a  text  often  materially  diflerent  from  that  from  which 
he  translated;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passage  already 
cited,  and  at  vers.  429  of  Book  I,  where,  while  Alfieri 
himself  translates  from  'op  tare',  his  affixed  text  has 
'apt  are']. 

I.    p.    137.   Line   5   from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 

Ninthly,    because    it    is    'Dea    supereminel 

omnes'  in  the  exactly  corresponding-  passage  of  Ovid 
(Metam.  III.  178): 

"Sicut  erant,  viso  luidac  sua  pectora  Nymphae 
Percussere  viro,  subilisque  ululatibus  oninc 
Implevere  nemus,  cireumfusacque  Dianam 
Corporibus  texere  suis.     Tamen  altior  illis 
Ipsa  Dea  est,  colloque  tciius  supereminet  omnes." 

I.  p.  147.  Line  6  from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 
That  such  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  emphatic 
(see  Comm.  En.  II.  246)  armaque,  seems  to  me  to 
be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  address  of  Jason  to  Aeeles,  of  which  Ilioneus's 
address  to  Dido  is  a  copy: 

"Kui    §8   TOi   ?;i5»y 

IlQOCpiJOVii  tii^itv  AQi,'i  &or,v   unojiuai   af^oiPrjv, 
Iai    ovv  2!avQoiJ(j(rag  ys   IOmihu,   fns   xiv    ai.kov 
jdiniov  (TqouTSQoiaiv  vnn   rrxi]TTTQOL(Tt.  dfxpuaaai." 

Apollon.   Riiod.  III.  392. 

1.  p.  150.  Top  line,  dele  the  words  enclosed  in 
parenthesis;  and  after  line  19  from  lop,  add: 

The  form  of  expression  has  been  borrowed  by  Sta- 
tins,  T/irh.  I.  6S3: 
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"Nee  sic  aversiiin   Faiiui  Mycctiis 
Volvit  iter;" 
a  road  so  entirely  turned  an' ay  from  Mycenae. 

I.  p.  163.  Last  line,  after  Period  add:  Compare  TAVi. 
Vl.  567): 

"Caslig-atque  audilque  dolos,  subig-itque  falcrl ,'" 
where  tlie  order  of  lime  is   exacliy   the   reverse  of  Ihe 
order   of   statement.     See    (below,    in  these  Addenda) 
Comment  on  that  passage. 

I.  p.  168.  Line  12  from  top,  after  toils,  add:  also 
in  Statins  (Theb.  III.  2): 

"Node  sub  ancipiti,  quamvis  hiimenlibus  astris 
Long-iis  ad  Auroram  superet  labor." 

II.  p.  41.  Line  5  from  bottom,  instead  of  484.  VL 
84,  741   and  882,  read  483;  V.  522  (§11);  VL  S3,  739. 

II.  p.  55.  After  line  8  from  lop,  add:  (compare 
"Hunc  neque  divisis  cepissent  Pergama  muros."  Stat. 
Silv.  I.  1.  11). 

11.  p.  75.  Line  11  from  top,  instead  of  I.  4.  read 
L  4.   1. 

II.  p.  109.  Line  IS  from  lop,  after  Period  add: 
See  also  the  use  made  by  Apolionius  Rhodius  (IV.  940) 
of  the  exactly  corresponding-  Greek  term,  jif^cc,  to  ex- 
press the  whole  skirt,  or  petticoat  part,  of  the  female 
dress  : 

and  the  confirmatory  statement  of  Nonius,  that  the  term 
Mimbus'  was  applied  not  merely  to  the  sewed-on  border, 
but  to  the  garment  itself  on  which  the  border  was 
sewed:  "Limbus,  muliebre  veslimentum  quod  purpuram 
in  imo  habet." 

II.  p.  110.  After  line  19  from  top,  insert:  Nay,  she 
is  even  represented  by  Apolfon.  Rhodius  (IV.  1309) 
as  issuing  nafxcpaLVOvaa  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter: 

"Al    TlQl'     J&liVlp', 

//uoc   ot'    IX   naiQOQ   xequhj:   \ioQf   tj a /.icf a irnvai<, 
Irmi^ifvui    VVjtToo'Os    fcp'    vdaa}   /vrXoxrario." 
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II.  p.  118.  After  line  19  from  lop,  add: 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  pre- 
ternatural light  on  the  head  of  lulus  was  considered 
as  of  the  happiest  omen ,  not  so  much  because  it  was 
a  preternatural  light  on  his  head,  as  because  it  had 
its  seat  in  his  apex,  i.  e.  in  the  topmost,  talismanic 
lock  on  the  crown  of  his  head;  see  En.  IV.  698  and 
Comment  IV.  691,  §  V. 

II.  p.  121.    Line    15  from  top,    instead    of  484 ;    V. 
525.  read  483;  V.  522,  §  II. 

II.  p.  125.   Line  20  from  top,  after  Period  add: 
"Si  quaeras,  ubi  sil  formosi  mater  luli: 

Occidit,  a  duro  sola  relicta  viro." 

Ovid,  Bcroid.   VII.  83. 

III.  p.  26.    Line  7  from  top,    dele  from    'lento  mar- 
more'  as  far  as  ffives  with  it  (line  10)  inclusive. 

III.  p.  27.  After  line  8  from  top,  add: 
P.  S.  It  will  perhaps  be  asked:  "If  the  radical 
meaning  of  'lentus'  be,  as  stated  in  the  above  Com- 
ment, pliant,  supple,  ductile,  and  if  'lentare  arcus, 
remos,'  be  to  render  bows  and  oars  supple,  to  take 
the  rigidity  out  of  hows  and  oars,  viz.  by  frequent 
straining  and  tugging  of  them ,  how  are  we  to  explain 
such  expressions  as  Virgil's  "lentus  in  umbra"  (Eel. 
I.  4),  Horace's  "lentus  spectator"  (Epist.  II.  I.  178), 
and  Silius's  "lentando  fervida  bella"  (VIII.  11)?"  To 
this  question  I  reply  that  in  all  these  instances,  and 
I  believe  in  every  other  instance  which  may  be  adduced 
of  a  similar  use  of  'lentus'  and  'lentare',  these  terms 
retain  more  or  less  of  the  primitive  sense  assigned 
to  them  in  the  above  Comment;  that  Virgil's  "lentus 
in  umbra"  and  Horace's  "lentus  spectator"  express 
the  state  opposite  to  that  of  exertion,  tension  and  rigidity 
(German,  Spannung) ,  that  slate  in  which  the  muscles, 
or,  if  you  please,  the  mind,  or  more  probably  in  each 
of  the  just  mentioned  instances  ,    both  body   and  mind, 
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the  whole  individual,  is  in  u  relaxed,  iinexerled, 
inactive,  hslless  state;  in  that  state  which  as  near  as 
possible  approaches  to  that  of  a  bow  in  its  unstrung- 
('lentus')  stale,  and  that  "lentando  fervida  bella"  applied 
by  Silius  to  Fabius  Cunctator,  expresses  the  well  known 
tactics  of  that  General,  his  rendering  wars,  which  had 
been  previously  vehement  ('concita',  'fervida'),  languid 
and  relaxed;  his  depriving  them  of  their  tension  and 
rigidity,  unstringing  them  as  it  were,  and  reducing  them 
to  a  slate  of  pliant  listlessness;  making  them  dull 
and  slow. 

The  difficulty  which  commentators  and  lexicographers 
have  found  in  explaining  'lentus'  (and  a  for^fiori  in  ex- 
plaining 'lenlare')  has  arisen  from  Ihere  being  no 
corresponding-  term  in  modern  languages;  no  word  used 
to  express,  according-  to  circumstances,  both  active 
and  passive  pliancy;  both  the  active  pliancy  (sup- 
pleness) of  the  serpent's  spine  (Ovid.  Metam.  III.  66), 
of  the  wrestler  or  warrior  (see  Servius's  quotation  from 
Ennius  above),  of  Neaera's  arms  (Hor.  Epod.  X\^.  6), 
and  the  passive  pliancy  of  wax,  birdlime,  the  willow, 
the  ductile  and  malleable  metals,  oars,  bows,  dying- 
Camilla's  neck,  the  listless  spectator  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
indolent  sleeper  or  lounger  in  the  shade;  I  might  add, 
of  the  sea  in  a  calm,  when  the  oars  "in  lento  luctantur 
marmore"  (En.  VII.  28),  struggle  with  difficulty  through 
the  water,  which  has  become  listless  and  inactive 
("maria  pigro  fixa  languore. "  Senec.  Ayam.  161)  and 
no  longer  helps  the  oars  on  by  its  own  proper  motion. 

III.  p.  33.  After  line  9  from  bottom,  add : 
'Cedere  honore',  as  (En.  IX.  620)  "cedile  ferro".  For 
numerous  examples  of  this  use  of 'cedere'  (sciz.  with  the 
ablative  of  the  thing  ceded  from)  see  Weber,  ad  Lucan. 
VIII.  693;  and  for  the  precise  expression  'honore  ce- 
dere', though  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  see  (Pun. 
Panegyr.  94):  "Tu  clarn  jndicii  tui  signa  misisti,  cum 
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proticiscenli    ad    exercilum    luo    nomine,     luo     lionore, 
cessisU." 

III.  p.  38.  After  line  14  from  lop,  add:  Compare 
(exactly  parallel)  Cicero,  Be  Natura  Deorum  II.  44: 
"Capiti  aulem  Equi  proximal   Aquarii  dextra,    lolusque 

deinceps  Aquarius Hinc  aulem  aspicitur 

Ut  sese  ostendens  emerg-it  Scorpiiis  alle 

Deinde   Delphinus Quern 

subsequens 

Fervidus  ille  Canis  stellarum  luce  refulget. 
Post  Lepus    subsequilur;"  where  'Hinc'    is    not,  from 
this  place,  but  next  after  this. 

III.  p.  45.     After  line  9  from  bottom,  add: 
Compare  "Cyclopia  saxa,"  En.  I.  205;  and 

—  "Aeriamque  cducerc  molem, 
Cyclopum  scopulos  ultra." 

Stat.  SHv.   V.  3.  48. 

III.  p.  47.  After  line  11  from  bottom,  add: 
and  Seneca,  Medea,  301: 

"Audax  nimium,  qui  frela  ])rimns 
Rate  tam  fragili  perfida  iiipil: 
Tcnasque  suas  post  terga  vidoiis, 
Animani  levibus  credidit  auris; 
Dubioque  secans  aequora  cursu, 
Poluit  tenui  fidere  ligno, 
Inter  vitac  mortisque  vias 
Nimium  gracili  limite  ducto." 

IV.  p.  26.  After  line  10  from  bottom,  add : 
Maternam.  —  "Sein  Mutlergefild'"  Voss.  No,  not 
where  he  was  horn,  but  belonging  to  his  mother,  sacred 
to  his  mother.  See  "  materna  myrlo,"  En.  V.  72; 
"maternas  aves,"  En.  VI.  193;  myrtle,  birds,  belonging 
to  his  mother,  sacred  to  his  mother;  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  word  has  ever  been  used  by  Virgil. 

IV.  p.  35.   Line  18  from  top,   afler   xofiriv."     add: 
nnd   (Copa,  vers.  1): 

•'Copa  Syrisca,  capul  Graia  redimila  mitella." 
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IV.  p.  48.  Al'ler  line  G  from  ))Oltoin ,  add:  and 
especially  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Quaest.  I.  30:  "  Ila  enim  cen- 
sebat,  itaque  disseruil  (Socrates  sciz.):  duas  esse  vias, 
diiplicesque  cursus  animorum  e  corpore  excedentium. 
nam  qui  se  humanis  vitiis  conlaininavissent.  et  se  tolos 
libidinibiis  dedidissenl,  quibus  caecali ,  vel  domeslicis 
viliis  alque  flagiliis  se  inqiiinavissent,  vel  republica 
violanda  fraudes  inexpiabiles  concepissenl,  iis  deviuni 
(juoddam  iler  esse,  seclusum  a  concilio  deorum :  qui 
aulem  se  iniegros  castosque  servavissenl,  quibusque 
fuisset  minima  cum  corporibus  conlagio,  seseque  ab 
his  semper  sevocassent,  essentque  in  corporibus  humanis 
vitam  imitali  deorum:  his  ad  illos,  a  quibus  essent 
profecli,  redilum  facilem  palere." 

IV.  p.  56.  After  line  11  from  bottom,  add:  Com- 
pare E7i.  III.  331;  and  Liv.  I.  48  (of  Tullia) :  "Agitan- 
tibus  Furiis  sororis  et  viri." 

IV.  p.  69.  After  last  line  but  one,  add: 
and  Seneca,  Here.  Oet.  609: 

"Tonel  auvatum  limcn  Erinnys, 

Et  cum  magiiae  patuere  fores, 

Intrant  fraudes,  canlicjue  doli, 

Ferrumque  latciis."' 

IV.  p.  74.  Line  9  from  bottom,  read 

—  "Ping-uom  taedis,  et  roborc  secto 
Ing-pntem,  struxcrc  pyrani." 

VI.  p.  23.  Aflor  line  10  from  top,  add: 
395. 

TARTAREUM    ILI.E    MANU    CUSTODF.M    IN    VINCLA    I'ETIVIT 

n^sins  A  soi.io  regis  traxitque  trementem 

Hero,  as  at  v.  214,  and  IV.  505,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Wakefield's  punctuation : 

IN    VINCI.A    PETI\1T 
IPSITJS    A    SOLIO    REGIS, 

and  to  Wagner's    "Ego  Mediceum  secutus,  el  post  pe- 
TiviT  Pt   post  REGIS  interpunxi/'   ro|dy    Ihal   Iho  soii'^c  is 
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always  a  better  guide  to  the  punctuation  than  the 
autliority  of  any  scribe;  see  Comments  En.  I.  122; 
II.  420.  The  removal  of  the  pause  placed  by  the  Me- 
dicean  after  petivit  has  the  advantage ,  not  only  of 
strengthening  and  defining  petivit,  but  of  referring  ipsius 
A  SOLID  REGIS  equally  to  both  verbs,  to  the  complement 
of  PETIVIT  no  less  than  to  petivit  itself.  The  same  MS. 
whose  guidance  Wagner  follows  in  placing-  a  pause  after 
petivit,  places  (see  Foggini)  a  similar  pause  after  'ar- 
malus',  V.  388,  after  'v\\di\  v.  391,  and  after 'euntem ', 
V.  392.  If  the  guide  be  safe,  why  has  not  Wagner 
followed  him  on  these  so  near,  and  so  similar, 
occasions? 

VI.  p.-  31.  After  line  15  from  top,  add: 
Castigatoue  auditoue  dolos  subigitoue  fateri  &c.  —  The 
vozeQov  TCQOTtQov  obscrved  by  Servius  in  this  pas- 
sage is  not  accidental;  first,  because  it  is  according  to 
Virgil's  usual  manner  thus  to  reverse  in  his  statement 
the  order  of  time  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  101) ;  and  secondly, 
because  in  this  particular  instance  it  has  the  (mani- 
festly intended)  efTect  of  bringing  the  explanation  and 
thing  explained ,  into  as  close  apposition  as  possible : 
DURissiMA  REGNA,  CASTIGAT.  It  being  the  invariable 
practice  (as  it  is  the  no  small  excellence)  of  Virgil  to 
place  the  principal  idea  first,  and  the  minor  or  sub- 
sidiary ideas  second  (see  Comments  En.  I.  500,  701 ; 
II.  96),  and  the  principal  idea  being  frequently  the 
latest  in  order  of  time,  the  vovtQov  nQortQov  comes 
necessarily  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil. 

VI.  p.  44.  Line  8  from  top,  after  Period  add: 
Compare  the  application  by  Ausonius  of  this  same 
term  '  suspensus '  to  Cupid  crucified  by  the  Heroines 
in  Hades: 

"Hujus  in  excelso  susponsum  stipitc  Ainorem 
Devinctum  post  terga  manus,  subslrictaque  plantis 
Vincula  moerenlom,  nullo  moderamine  poenae 

Affigunt." 

AusoN.  Cupido  Crtiri  Affixus,  rt'.f. 


FURTHER  ADDENDA. 


II.  p.  110.     After  line  2  from  top,  add: 

That  LIMBO  in  the  text  means  the  whole  Peplum  of 
Pallas  (the  sewed -on  stripe  being  put  by  the  usual 
Synechdoche  for  the  whole  dress)  is  further  shown 
by  that  passage  of  Stalius  in  which  Apollo  Musageles  is 
described  as  putting  off  (as  soon  as  he  has  done 
playing-  on  the  lyre)  the  embroidered  iinibus',  i.  e.  the 
gown  with  embroidered  border,  which  he  had  worn 
while  playing: 

"Dumque  chelyn  laiiro,  textumque  illustre  coronae 
Subligat,  et  piclo  discingit  pectora  limbo." 

Theh.  VI.  366; 

where  'limbo'  is,  not  the  sewed  -  on  border,  but  the 
whole  dress  or  gown;  first,  because  it  was  not  the 
border,  but  the  whole  dress  which  Apollo  put  off;  and 
secondly,  because  the  term  'discingere',  where  else- 
where used,  applies  not  to  the  border,  or  'limbus'  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  to  the  whole  dress  ,  as  shown  by 
the  Roman  proverb,  "Discincla  vestis,  discinctus  ani- 
mus," quoted  by  Desprez,  ad  Hor.  Epod.  I.  34. 

Any  doubt  which  may  remain  on  the  reader's 
mind  that  limbo  in  the  text,  is  the  whole  female 
dress,  skirt  or  petticoat  of  Pallas,  will  I  think  disappear 
on  a  comparison  o(  the  above  passage  of  the  Thehaid, 
in  which  Apollo  is  descrilted  as  pulling  the 'limbus' off 
his  chest,  with  llie  passage  in  the  Achilleis  quoted  in 
my  Commentary  above,  in  which  the  Minibus'  is 
described  as  conhnins"  Ihe  step  of  Achilles  when  Thetis 
has  dressed  him  in  pcllicoals.  The  embroidered  'lim- 
bus' which  Apollo  undoes  from  about   his  breast,  and 
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the  embroidered  'limbus'  which  confined  the  freedom 
o(  Achilles's  step,  can  be  nothing-  else  but  the  wJiolc 
female  skirt  or  petticoat. 

III.  p.  26.  Line  14  from  bottom,  instead  of  make 
wood  supple  and  fit  for  hows ,   read  make  hows  supple, 

Page  65,  of  the  Addenda.  After  line  8  from  bot- 
tom, add: 

Ancient  Bas  -  reliefs  and  statues  often  represent 
Cupid  and  other  personages  in  the  act  'lentandi 
arcum ' ;  See  Miis.  Capitolin.  III.  4;  also  Clarac, 
Musee  de  Sculpture,  Tom.  III.  Tab.  281,  282.  In  order 
to  perform  this  act,  the  bow  (previously  unstrung) 
is  held  firmly  in  the  left  hand  by  the  middle,  with  the 
convexity  toward  the  person ;  one  horn  of  the  bow 
is  then  caught  with  the  right  hand  and  drawn  forcibly 
backwards  towards  the  person ;  the  bow  having  been 
thus  rendered  nearly  straight,  the  right  hand  is  gra- 
dually relaxed  and  the  bow  allowed  to  return  to  its 
bowed  condition.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  this 
manoeuvre  the  bow  'lentatur',  is  made  supple,  and  fit 
for  use.  'Lentare  arcum'  and  'flectere  arcum'  there- 
fore, so  far  from  being,  as  supposed  by  the  commen- 
tators and  lexicographers,  synonimous  terms,  or  both  ex- 
pressive of  the  act  of  bending  the  bow,  are  terms 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other;  'flectere  arcum' 
being  to  strain  the  bow  in  the  direction  of  its  curve, 
to  shoot  with  the  bow;  'lentare  arcum'  to  strain  the 
how  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.  e.  against  its  curve, 
and  then  allow  it  to  return  bij  its  natural  spring  to  its 
bent  position;  the  effect  of  the  frequent  repetition  of 
such  manoeuvre  being  to  supple  the  bow. 


At  this  hour  on  this  same  evening 
Last  year  1  was  gay  and  happy, 
Here  along-  this  grassy  roadside 
Sauntering  with  my  newly  wedded. 

Underfoot  the  springy  daisy, 
Overhead  the  tall  elm  branches, 
On  this  roadside  we  were  walking 
And  this  hawthorn  hedge  admiring. 

Rich  it  w\as  as  now  with  blossoms, 
And  as  now  gilL  with  the  slant  beams 
Of  yon  slowly  setting  May  sun, 
And  the  dew  as  now  was  falling. 

On  this  spot,  where  now  I'm  standing-, 
Arm  in  arm  we  stood  and  listened 
To  the  trilling  of  the  blackbird; 
in  the  same  bush  now  he  's  trilling. 

And  these  swallows,   that  have  since  then 
Seen  far  lands  and  seas  and  cities, 
Past  us  to  and  fro  that  evening 
Smooth  and  swift  as  now  were  gliding. 

Hawthorn  hedge  and  setting  May  sun , 
Trilling  blackbird,  gliding  swallows, 
Dewy  roadside,  elms  and  daisies, 
All  are  here  as  on  that  evening; 


Biit  my  newly  wedded  's  lying; 
in  her  coffin,  in  the  churchyard, 
Where  1  'd  rather  be  beside  her 
Than  here  wandering-  broken  hearted. 

Waisenhaus-Strasse,  DRESDEN,  July  10,  1853. 


Fear  not  Death;  Death  's  biit  a  cipher; 

A  mere  blank,  a  non-existence; 

When  thou  diest  thou  biit  returnest 

To  the  state  in  which  thou  layest 

Unobstructed,  unmolested, 

AH  the  past  eternal  ages, 

While  all  things  that  lived  were  suffering* 

Fear  to  live;  it  's  Life  that  suffers; 
All  things  round  are  Life's  tormentors; 
Living,  suffering,  but  two  different 
Words  expressive  of  the  same  thing; 
i  and  Thou  but  things  that  suffer 
Till  we  're  I  and  Thou  no  longer; 
Death  an  end  to  I  and  Thou  puts, 
And  with  1  and  Thou  to  suffering. 

Thou  that  diest,  fear  to  die  not; 
Not  even  Life  thou  losest,  dying; 
To  have  lost,  thou  must  survive  Death; 
Loss  belongs  but  to  the  living. 

Waisenhaus-Strasse,  DRESDEN,  July  31,  1853. 
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